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REPORT. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November,  1877. 

SIB  ■  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  eighth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  1877. 
During  the  year,  education,  in  connection  with  other  great  interests,  has  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  hard  times.  The  depreciation  m  the  value  of  investments  . 
reduced  the  income  of  even  the  best  endowed  institutions.  Poverty  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  many  young  persons  to  pay  tuition  or  other  espouses  at  school  and  has 
compelled  them  to  finish  their  studies  prematurely.  _  The  appropriations  for  p 
schools  have  been  decreased  in  many  directions,  sometimes  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
efficiency,  as  when  the  reduction  of  teachers’  salaries  has  put  poor  teachers  in  the 
place  of  good  ones,  or  when  the.  school  year  has  been  shortened  or  the  course  of  study 
abridged®  hut,  on’the  whole,  the  systems  of  free  public  instruction  m  the  different 
States  have  given  new  proof  of  their  fitness  to  our  wants  as  a  people  by  what  they 
have  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  present  financial  distress  and  widespread  unr  . 

CONFLICT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

In  my  ln,st  report  I  noted  the  occasion  we  had,  as  a  people,  to  congratulate  our- 
selves  that  the  first  century  of  our  national  history  was  closing  with  so  great  freedom 
from  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in  older  civilizations  from  the  conflicts  between  cap 
tal  and  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  possibilities  of  these  evils  pointed  out  by  eminent 
educators  and  other  students  rt  social  science  have  become  realities  as  never  before 
annum  us  Singularly  enough,  the  lesson  taught  by  these  outbreaks  lias  apparently 
in  some  cases  stopped  short  of  tracing  them  to  their  source  in  individual  «“er 
and  has  failed  also  to  discover  the  part  to  he  performed  by  education  as  a  means  o 

Pr“r"”Cot  violence  became  most  destructive  we  have  wit- 
nessed  the  surprising  spectacle  of  unusual  efforts,  sometimes  aided  by  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  to  cripple  or  paralyze  the  local  public  school  system.  We  cannot  review  thes 
events  without  reaching  the  conviction  that  capital,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship, 

eacli  and  all,  should  bo  more  far-sighted. 

In  the  shadow  of  these  untoward  events  we  may  fitly  recall  the  great  Stem, 
evils  under  which  Prussia  was  struggling,  when  enumerating  in  his  po.itical  testa¬ 
ment  the  considerations  fitted  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  state.  He  says : 

better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itselt. 

Some  speak  of  our  liberty  and  the  institutions  fostered  by  it  as  in  tlieir  very  nature 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  blessings  and  an  ample  guard  a  am 
all  the  ills  incident  to  other  forms  of  government.  The  experience  of  this  y ear  should 
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suffice  to  dissipate  this  idea,  and  to  bring  us  back  to  the  conviction  that  our  safety 
is  only  in  the  most  vigilant  use  of  every  instrumentality  fitted  to  assure  the  training 
of  each  child  in  the  land  in  virtue  and  intelligence  and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
and  honorable  vocation.  The  evils  here  recalled  are  not  limited  to  the  action  of  great 
mobs,’  they  are  found  also  in  some  form  in  the  path  of  the  thousands  of  “nomadic 
paupers”  who  wander  about  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  educator  to  recall  the  conditions  which  have  attended 
the  growth  of  these  evils  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1793  would  be  impossible  among  us ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  bread  in  our  land  while  we  have  witnessed  these  crimes 
of  the  mob  and  the  “  tramp.”  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  sufficiently 
reflected  upon  the  enormities  possible  in  our  communities  if  the  systematic  vagrancy 
of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes  should  continue  to  increase ;  since  the 
great  size  of  our  country  and  its  facilities  for  travel  will  afford  to  any  who  choose  to 
leave  their  own  neighborhoods  for  such  evil  purposes  unusual  opportunities  for  com¬ 
mitting  crime  and  mischief  unrecognized. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  statement  made  by  the  famous  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  and  used  by  Lecky,1  to  the  effect  that  in  1G98  there  were  in  the  little  country 
of  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door,  besides  a  great 
many  poor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who 
by  living  upon  bad  food  fell  victims  to  various  diseases.  A  similar  lesson  may  be 
learned  from  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  other  small  country  of  Ireland.  Arthur 

Dobbs,  in  1731,  computed  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  in  a  single  vear  at  thirtv- 
four  thousand.2  * 

Do  not  the  warnings  which  we  may  derive  from  such  experiences  in  other  countries 
emphasize  the  conclusion  that  all  interests  require  such  a  training  for  every  child  in 
the  community  as  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  current  which  bears  on  to  these  evils  ? 
How  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial 
training  should  be  most  efficiently  arranged  and  carried  forward  to  establish  for  him 
safeguards  against  a  life  of  idleness,  vice,  or  crime?  Moreover,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  we  have  never  suffered,  as  did  the  French  before  1793,  from  royal  and  aristocratic 
oppression,  and  that  we  possess  and  enjoy  the  largest  reasonable  liberty  for  all  classes, 
still  the  educator,  in  reasoning  upon  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred  amon^ 
us  during  the  year,  may  well  ask  what  the  •consequences  might  have  been  had  these 
disturbances  been  preceded  here,  as  they  were  in  France,  by  a  series  of  dry  seasons 
and  bad  crops,  and  these  poor  crops  themselves  iujured  or  destroyed.  Indeed,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  patriotic  teachers,  M.  Taine’s  picture  of  these  events  may 'well  be 
contrasted  with  what  has  actually  occurred  here. 

In  each  event  we  must  come  back  from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  and  from  the 
adult  to  the  child,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preventing  such  evils. 

Here  our  most  common  maxims  are  eloquent : 

Tis  education,  forms  the  common  mind : 

Just  as  tlie  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined. 

The  mind  of  every  child  must  be  formed  for  all  that'is  good  before  him  and  armed 
against  all  that  is  evil.  All  his  powers  must  be  developed  to  resist  misfortune  and 
wrong.  Capital,  therefore,  should  weigh  the  cost  of  the  mob  and  the  tramp  against 
the  expense  of  universal  and  sufficient  education. 

1  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii  p  43 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,p.  273. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  OF  TITE  OFFICE. 

Tlie  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office,  show¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports : 

Statement  of  educational  systems  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  years  named. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

States  and  Territories . 

37 

37 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

249 

325 

533 

127 

241 

239 

241 

Normal  schools . 

53 

65 

98 

114 

124 

140 

152 

166 

Business  colleges . 

26 

60 

53 

112 

126 

144 

150 

157 

42 

55 

95 

149 

177 

638 

811 

944 

1,  031 

1,  467 

1,550 

1,  650 

86 

91 

105 

114 

123 

Colleges  for  women . 

33 

136 

175 

205 

209 

249 

252 

264 

Colleges . 

266 

290 

298 

323 

343 

385 

381 

385 

Schools  of  science . 

17 

41 

70 

70 

72 

76 

76 

77 

Schools  of  theology . 

80 

94 

104 

140 

113 

123 

125 

127 

Schools  of  law . 

28 

39 

37 

37 

38 

42 

42 

45 

Schools  of  medicine . 

63 

82 

87 

94 

99 

104 

102 

106 

Public  libraries . 

156 

180 

306 

377 

676 

2,  200 

2,  275 

2,  440 

Museums  of  natural  history . 

50 

43 

44 

53 

54 

55 

P 

22 

27 

27 

31 

26 

29 

30 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

34 

36 

37 

40 

40 

42 

43 

45 

Institutions  for  the  blind . 

30 

26 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded . 

8 

7 

9 

9 

11 

11 

Orphan  asylums,  &e . 

77 

180 

269 

408 

533 

540 

Reform  schools . 

28 

20 

20 

34 

56 

67 

63 

63 

Total .  . 

831 

2,  001 

2,  619 

3,449 

3,  651 

6,  085 

6,449 

6,  750 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  systems  and  institutions  here  included  publish  either 


reports  or  catalogues  or  both. 

A  complete  list  of  the  American  correspondents  of  this  Office  would  embrace  two  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  the  foregoing  summary,  viz:  (1)  many  thousand  county  super¬ 
intendents  and  members  of  school  boards  and  of  collegiate  and  scholastic  faculties 


who  do  not  issue  separate  printed  publications,  but  who  correspond  with  the  Office 
and  desire  its  publications ;  and  (2)  a  large  number  of  writers  and  students  who  often 
assist  the  Office  without  expecting  other  remuneration  than  its  publications. 

Mail  matter. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  mail  matter  handled  during 

■ 

the  year : 

Mail  matter  sent. 


Letters,  written . 

Letters,  printed . 

Acknowledgments  of  documents  received 
Documents  (packages) . 


6. 500 

7.500 
6, 000 

15, 000 


Total 


35, 000 


Mail  matter  received. 

Original  letters  (inquiries,  requests,  &c) . 

Replies  to  inquiries  of  the  Office . 

Receipts  for  documents  sent . 

Documents  (packages) . - . 


4,000 
5, 000 
15, 000 
6, 000 


Total 


30, 000 
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EXPECTATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  OFFICE.  -  ? 

Those  correspondents  who  indulge  special  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Office  should 
not  forget  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized.  It  requires  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  ‘ 1  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  diffusion  of  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  i 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.”  I 

As  has  been  well  said,  “the  Office  may  be  termed  a  clearing  house  of  educational 
information.”  But,  however  comprehensive  its  duty  in  regard  to  collecting  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information,  it  provides  for  no  exercise  of  authority  and  none  should  be  ex-  t 
pected  from  it.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  its  plans  will  be  comprehensive  I 
and  its  methods  characterized  by  the  utmost  fairness.  However  great  the  interest  of 
the  Office  in  any  one  part  of  its  duty,  it  must  have  greater  concern  for  the  whole.  The 
guide  to  its  conclusions  must  be  the  light  that  shines  from  the  lamp  of  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  experience  as  a  people.  To  the  ardor  of  enthusiasts  indifferent  departments 
of  educational  labor  this  light  may  not  always  be  characterized  by  the  heat  they 
would  desire,  but  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  safer.  When  this  Office  commenced  its 
work  there  was  before  the  country  no  standard  for  a  national  educational  report. 
These  reports,  made  from  year  to  year,  furnish  the  facts  upon  which  there  may  hereafter 
be  formed  a  fair  judgment  of  what  such  a  report  should  be  ;  made  under  all  the  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  past,  they  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  national  report. 
They  show  how  the  light  from  all  phases  and  conditions  of  education  may  be  gathered 
up  and  reflected  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  Some  results  are  already  very 
apparent. 

1.  The  remarkable  unanimity  of  cooperation  received  by  the  Office  from  those 
engaged  in  every  grade  of  our  educational  work,  shows  how  universal  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  such  an  Office  is  desired. 

2.  It  indicates  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  educators,  the  present  plan 
of  work  is,  in  the  main,  the  right  one. 

3.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  progress  in  simplifying  and  systematizing  the 
nomenclature  used  in  educational  publications,  but  this  makes  what  is  yet  needed  in 
this  direction  still  more  apparent. 

4.  It  moreover  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  the  gathering  of  information  is  a  grasp¬ 
ing  after  power. 

5.  The  improvement  in  our  educational  nomenclature  and  in  other  conditions  of 
statistics  most  essential  to  their  value  affords  ground  for  hope  that  our  teachers  and 
educational  officers  may  anticipate  in  the  near  future  such  clear  and  full  demonstration 
of  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  institutions  and 
systems  of  education,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
uncertainties  which  often  embarrass  them  now  and  well-nigh  defeat  their  efforts.  In 
these  valuable  contributions  of  data  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  us,  each  contributor,  unmoved  by  any  authority  or  expectation  of  pecuni- 
ary  reward,  may  fairly  adopt  the  language  of  Bacon,  when  he  says,  “  I  hold  every  man 
a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  coun¬ 
tenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.”1 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  never  had  sufficient  force  to  prepare  the 
work  expected  of  if  under  the  law.  In  preparing  its  reports  the  only  direct  reward 
that  it  can  promise  its  correspondents  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  which  their  contri¬ 
butions  are  printed,  but  this  is  not  always  ordered  by  Congress  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  tor  this  purpose.  Of  late,  also,  its  means  for  collecting  statistics  and  publishing 
Circulars  of  Information  have  been  greatly  restricted.  There  has,  however,  been  a 


1  Elements  of  the  Laws,  preface. 
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i  steady  increase  (1)  in  tlie  value  of  the  work  prepared  by  its  regular  clerks,  (2)  in  the 
value  of  the  contributions  forwarded  free  by  its  collaborators,  and  (3)  in  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  and  appliances  illustrative  of  education. 

In  the  embarrassments  arising  from  lack  of  means  to  publish  needed  information,  all 
that  has  been  possible  with  the  force  of  the  Office  has  been  done  to  make  manuscript 
replies  to  inquiries.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  required  much  time  and  a  command  of 
material  nowhere  else  possible  in  the  country.  Indeed,  were  there  no  work  to  be  done 
on  the  annual  report  or  on  Circulars  of  Information,  the  current  calls  on  the  Office 
would  now  absorb  the  working  capacities  of  its  entire  force. 


THE  ABSTRACTS.1 

The  abstracts  which  immediately  follow  this  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
'  and  precede  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  are  prepared  from  the  printed 
material  furnished  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  and  from  the  numerous  educa- 
I  tional  journals  published  in  the  United  States.  The  printed  matter  thus  examined 
and  summarized  annually  is  more  than  seventy  thousand  pages.  It  has  been  practicable, 
with  the  present  force  of  the  Office,  to  assign  only  two  persons  to  this  labor,  a  number 
inadequate  to  its  preparation ;  especially  as  a  very  large  number  of  inquiries  de¬ 
manding  elaborate  replies  can  be  answered  only  in  this  division  of  the  Office. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  documents  are  so  carefully  studied  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their  superior  merit  if  they  are  compared  with 
any  other  State  or  city  documents.  Often  the  intelligence  and  stability  of  local  edu¬ 
cational  sentiment  can  be  estimated  by  the  strength  and  value  of  these  reports.  The 
beneficial  effect  upon  school  administration  of  a  proper  expenditure  of  effort  and  money 
in  this  way  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  other  method  of  communicating  the  same 
information.  It  may  be  considered  settled  that  in  a  republic  school  officers  must  pro¬ 
mote  the  training  of  the  people  in  sound  ideas  respecting  educational  theories  and 
practice  with  as  much  care  as  they  promote  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  their 
schools.  Careful  students  of  school  reports  frequently  are  surprised  by  the  total  mis¬ 
conception  and  misrepresentation  of  many  persons  as  to  their  use  and  value.2 

1  On  pago  3  infra  may  be  found  tbe  rules  followed  in  the  preparation  of  these  abstracts. 

2  Their  use  and  value  have  been  well  expressed  in  the  following  sentences,  which  were  written  by  an 
excellent  and  well  known  teacher  after  a  careful  study  of  the  collection  for  the  year  1877  in  this  Office : 
“It  is  impossible  to  read  the  various  school  reports  of  our  country  without  being  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  watchful  care  and  intelligent  forethought  of  those  to  whom  these  interests  are  committed. 
Especially  is  this  the  effect  of  the  reports  from  the  larger  cities,  where,  as  the  work  is  most  concentrated 
and  most  completely  organized,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  most  perfect  supervision.  While  these 
reports  indicate  the  fixed  and  enduring  character  of  our  graded  school  system,  they  show  that  its 
friends  are  not  obstinately  committed  to  precedents,  but  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  modify  and  expand  the 

j  system  according  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  communities  to  which  it  ministers.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  1877  abound  in  evidences  of  this  disposition.  The  attention  given  to  industrial  drawing,  the 
introduction  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  having  large  proportions  of  German  population, 
the  efforts  made  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  olemonts  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
literature  while  still  maintaining  the  drill  in  that  narrow  round  of  studies  which  enter  most  constantly 
into  the  ordinary  business  by  which  they  must  live  —  all  these  are  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  system.  These  provisions  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  young  are  not  confined  to  the 
school  room.  In  many  cities  public  libraries  exist  in  immediate  relation  to  the  educational  department, 
and  aii  important  feature  of  their  administration  is  their  adaptation  to  the  use  and  needs  of  students  ; 
thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  the  public  libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  financial  depression  of  the  year  has  necessitated  great  economy  in  the  management 
of  school  finances.  In  considering  possible  retrenchments,  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools 
for  St.  Louis,  is  led  to  propose  the  introduction  of  half  time  schools  in  the  two  lowest  grades.  This 
plan,  it  is  believed,  involves  not  economy  only,  but  the  mental  and  physical  advantage  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  hours’  mental  labor  is  all  that  should 
be  allowed  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  also  conceded  that  the  alternation  of  study  and 
work  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  children,  increasing  their  interest  in  both  and  their  capacity  for  close 
attention.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  combination  of  half  time  literary  schools  with  industrial  training 
would  afford  the  best  possible  conditions  for  elementary  scholars.” 
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The  sale  of  school  reports  is  sometimes  advocated  among  us  by  those  who  have 
heard  of  the  sale  of  public  documents  in  other  countries.  The  policy  of  selling  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  good  if  the  Government  desires  to  let  those  who  cannot  buy  such  books 
live  in  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  thus  limiting  a  knowledge  of  its  conduct  to  a  ruling 
class  which  has  means  to  purchase  at  will.  A  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  may  find 
such  a  policy  expedient,  but  a  republic  may  well  hesitate  before  adopting  it.  Indeed, 
the  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  reports  on  education  is  a  part  of  the  general 
policy  which  underlies  our  free  public  school  systems.  To  matters  of  education  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply.  Says  Lecky: 

Thus  education,  in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  all 
human  interests,  is  a  matter  in  which  government  initiation  and  direction  are  impera¬ 
tively  recognized,  for  uninstructed  people  will  never  demand  it,  and  to  appreciate 
education  is  itself  a  consequence  of  education. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  on  education  in  the  House  of  Commons,  felicitously 
remarked  on  this  topic : 

If,  they  say,  free  competition  is  a  good  thing  in  trade,  it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing 
in  education.  The  supply  of  other  commodities — of  sugar,  for  example — is  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  better  supplied  with 
sugar  than  if  the  government  undertook  to  supply  us.  Why,  then,  should  wo  doubt 
that  the  supply  of  instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  government,  be 
found  equal  to  the  demand  ? 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analogy.  Whether  a  man  is  well  supplied  with  sugar 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  himself  alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  supplied  with 
instruction  is  a  matter  which  concerns  his  neighbors  and  the  state.  If  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  sugar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that, 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  education,  he  should  go  without  education.  Be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  be  free  trade. 
The  supply  of  music .  masters  and  Italian  masters  may  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
demand.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  who  are  too  poor  to  procure  without 
assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster? 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES. 

The  annual  catalogue  is  a  very  common  publication  among  all  classes  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  study  of  the  very  great  number  of  them  accumulated  in  this  Office 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  enable  the  receiver  to  address  the  institutions 
which  issue  them.  Every  catalogue  should,  it  seems,  contain  somewhere  the  post  office 
address  of  the  institution  which  publishes  it.  It  appears  from  our  correspondence 
that  many  of  the  older  institutions  have  not  complete  sets  of  their  own  catalogues. 
Many  institutions,  forgetting  the  historical  value  of  these  publications,  fail  to  send 
them  to  libraries  where  they  would  be  preserved  and  come  into  use  in  future  research. 
As  a  rule,  catalogues  published  at  the  present  time  give  the  course  of  study  that  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  in  the  year  represented  by  the  issue.  Why  should  they  not 
give  the  course  of  study  accomplished  in  the  year  previous  to  their  issue,  and  thus  sup¬ 
ply  an  important  element  in  any  estimate  or  consideration  of  educational  progress  ? 
The  careful  study  of  these  catalogues  required  in  the  work  of  the  Office  also  suggests 
that  they  might  accomplish  more  effectively  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published 
by  including  in  each  annual  issue  a  brief,  strong  paper  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
on  some  educational  subject. 

In  reference  to  that  class  of  college  catalogues  known  as  “triennial,”  many  ques¬ 
tions  are  suggested.  They  give  many  facts  of  value ;  but  does  not  the  progress  of 
educational  inquiry  demand  important  changes  ?  The  language  of  these  is  usually 
Latin.  If  they  wefe  issued  solely  for  scholars  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  print  them  in  Latin,  but,  in  addition  to  the  information  they  give  to  persons 
who  read  that  language,  they  are  expected  to  show  to  others  what  the  institution  has 
done  in  training  men  for  different  pursuits  in  life,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
judgment  and  choice  of  those  seeking  education  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Why 
not,  then,  give  the  information  in  plain  English  ?  Most  of  these  catalogues  designate 
the  clergy  and  those  who  have  received  medical  degrees ;  so  they  note,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  become  members  of  certain  learned  societies.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
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reason  why  they  should  not  treat  all  the  alumni  alike,  noting  the  occupation  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  last  known  place  of  residence  of  each.  By  the  use  of  symbols  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions  much  more  information  of  value  to  the  student,  the  historian,  and  the  college 
could  be  printed  in  a  space  no  greater  than  that  at  present  used. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  published  in  the  appendix  to  these  annual  reports  have  been  col* 
lected  by  this  Office  every  year  in  the  following  way:  A  printed  form  containing  a 
series  of  inquiries  and  spaces  for  answers  is  sent  to  the  head  of  every  system  and  insti¬ 
tution  on  the  lists,  which  is  returned  by  the  head  thereof  with  the  answers  inserted 
in  writing.  These  are  transcribed  into  the  tables ;  from  these  the  summaries  here 

presented  have  been  made. 

The  influence  of  this  extensive  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  education  is  already 
apparent  in  many  directions: 

1.  The  accounts  are  better  kept. 

2.  They  are  better  understood  by  those  who  keep  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  are  inexact  in  their  methods  should  find  something  to  disturb  them  in  keep¬ 
ing  an  accurate  record  of  their  educational  work,  but  when  this  has  been  well  done 

none  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  value. 

3.  New  officers  are  specially  aided  in  taking  up  their  duties  by  greater  fulness  and 

accuracy  of  records. 

4.  The  public  is  better  able  to  inform  itself  in  regard  to  every  phase  of  education. 
There  is  in  most  people  a  fondness  for  fair  and  frank  dealing.  In  the  recent  serious 
assaults  upon  many  local  systems  of  education,  not  a  few  would  have  been  overturned 
had  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years  been  as  imperfect  as  those  of  the  previous 

decade. 

5.  No  man  now  need  blunder  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  experience 
or  observation.  He  has  within  his  reach  the  recorded  experience  of  forty-four  million 
people ;  ho  need  not  err  in  estimating  the  relation  of  his  work  or  of  his  system  or 
school  to  that  of  others,  or  to  the  whole  educational  working  force  of  the  country. 


Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collected  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education,  for  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

City  schools . 

(a) 

23, 194 

1, 215,  897 

(b) 

27, 726 

1,  564,  663 

(c) 

16,  488 

976, 837 

Normal  schools . 

98 

773 

11, 778 

114 

887 

16,  620 

124 

966 

24,  405 

Commercial  and  business 

53 

263 

8, 451 

112 

514 

22,  397 

126 

577 

25, 892 

colleges. 

55 

125 

1,  636 

Institutions  for  secondary 

811 

4,  50l 

98,  929 

944 

5, 058 

118,  570 

1,  031 

5, 466 

98, 179 

instruction. 

Preparatory  schools . 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

86 

690 

12,  487 

91 

697 

11, 414 

Institutions  for  the  supe- 

175 

1,  617 

11,  288 

205 

2, 120 

24,  613 

209 

2,  285 

23,445 

rior  instruction  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges  .. 

298 

3,  040 

45,  617 

323 

3, 106 

52,  053 

343 

3,  783 

56,  692 

Schools  of  science . 

70 

724 

5,  395 

70 

747 

8,  950 

72 

609 

7, 244 

Schools  of  theology . 

104 

435 

3,  351 

110 

573 

3,  838 

113 

597 

4, 356 

Schools  of  law . 

37 

151 

1,  976 

37 

158 

2, 112 

38 

181 

2,  585 

a  326  cities  were  included  in  1872,  which  had  a  population,  according  to  the  ninth  census,  of  8,036,937. 

b  533  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  included  in  1873,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,892. 

cl27  cities,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874;  their  aggregate  population 


was  6,637,905. 

d  Included  in  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruction. 
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Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  fc. —  Continued. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den¬ 
tistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

87 

726 

5,  995 

94 

1, 148 

8,  681 

99 

1, 121 

9,  095 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

36 

267 

4,337 

40 

289 

4,  534 

40 

275 

4, '900 

Institutions  for  the  blind . . . 
Schools  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

27 

513 

1,  856 

28 

9 

545 

213 

1,  916 

758 

29 

9 

525 

312 

1,942 
1,  265 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charities. 

77 

852 

10,  324 

178 

i 

1,  484 

22, 107 

269 

1,  678 

26,  360 

Reform  schools . 

26 

331 

4,  230 

34 

579 

6,  858 

56 

693 

10,  848 

Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collected  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education,  for  1875,  1876,  and  1877. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

r-H 

o 

o 

o 

m 

Teachers,  i 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

City  schools . 

(a) 

22, 152 

1, 180,  880 

(b) 

23,  504 

1, 343, 487 

(c) 

23, 830 

1,  249,  271 

Normal  schools . 

137 

1,031 

29, 105 

151 

1,  065 

33,  921 

152 

1, 189 

37,  082 

Commercial  and  business 

131 

594 

26, 109 

137 

599 

25,  234 

134 

568 

23,  496 

colleges. 

Kindergarten . 

95 

216 

2,  809 

130 

364 

4,  090 

129 

336 

3,  931 

Institutions  for  secondary 

1,143 

6,  081 

108,  235 

1,  229 

5,  999 

106,  647 

1,  226 

5,  963 

98,  371 

instruction. 

Preparatory  schools . 

102 

746 

12,  954 

105 

736 

12,  369 

114 

796 

12,  510 

Institutions  for  the  supe- 

222 

2,  405 

23,  795 

225 

2,  404 

23,  856 

220 

2,  305 

23,  022 

rior  instruction  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges  . . 

355 

3,  999 

58,  894 

356 

3,  920 

56,  481 

351 

3,  998 

57,  334 

Schools  of  science . 

74 

758 

7, 157 

75 

793 

7,  614 

74 

781 

8,  559 

Schools  of  theologv . 

123 

615 

5,234 

124 

580 

4,  268 

124 

564 

3,  965 

Schools  of  law . 

43 

224 

2,  677 

42 

218 

2,  664 

43 

175 

2,  811 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den- 

106 

1,172 

9,  971 

102 

1,  201 

10, 143 

106 

1,  278 

11,  225 

tistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 
Institutions  for  the  deaf 

41 

293 

5,  087 

42 

312 

5,  209 

43 

346 

5,  743 

and  dumb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind. . . 

29 

498 

2,  054 

29 

580 

2,  083 

30 

566 

2, 179 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

9 

317 

1,372 

11 

318 

1,  560 

11 

355 

1,  781 

children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 

278 

1,  789 

54,  204 

385 

3, 197 

47,  439 

schools,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charities. 

Reform  schools . 

47 

678 

10,  670 

51 

800 

12,  087 

ationwlT  ’sof ^4COntaining  7,500  ^habitants  or  more,  were  reported  in  1875;  their  aggregate  popu 

b  192  cities  of  7  500  inhabitants  or  more  were  reported  in  1876 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9, 128, 955. 
19o  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  are  reported  in  1877;  their  aggregate  population  is  9,099,025. 
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Tlie  above  may  be  called  a  summary  of  the  summaries  which  will  be  given  in  this 
part  of  my  report.  In  considering  the  inquiries  possible  in  this  report,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inferences  that  may  be  justly  drawn 
from  its  facts  are  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  these  summaries.  Moreover,  however 
great  the  effort  to  condense  into  the  report  the  great  mass  of  trustworthy  statements  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Office,  and  thus  to  convey  the  largest  amount  of  information  possible,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  in  view,  in  all  this  work,  as  a  special  object, 
the  promotion  of  the  thorough  study  of  educational  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  these 
may  be  steadily  advanced  toward  perfection,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  valu¬ 
able  to  all  who  seriously  seek  right  educational  theory  and  practice  for  themselves, 
their  children,  their  country,  or  their  State. 

In  taking  up  the  following  mass  of  figures  it  is  not  improper,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
observations  made  some  years  ago  by  that  eminent  scientist  Dr.  Ficker : 

School  statistics  include  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  state  of  education  and  its  results 
at  a  certain  given  moment,  with  a  view  ot  ascertaining  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
The  very  name,  which,  perhaps,  would  better  be  u  educational  8131181108,”  shows  Iho 
importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  has  recently,  more  than  ever 
before,  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  there  can  he  any  educational  statistics,  and  it  lias 
seemed  doubtful  whether  statisticians,  with  the  means  at  their  command,  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  enter  a  field  where  the  exhibit  of  mere  facts  would  least  of  all  seem  sufficient. 
Education,  however,  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  statistician’s  reach.  Tables  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important  but  not  the  only  element  ot  his  exhibit.  He  may  also  give 
existing  facts  and  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary,  only  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  facts  and  the  development  ot 
laws.  On  no  other  field  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  will  he  have  to  weigh  each  expression  so 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mixing  individual  opinions  with  his 
exhibit  of  facts  or  of  merely  coloring  them  according  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  fact  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  statistics  cannot  go,  must  not  deter  the 
statistician.  Even  in  that  part  of  statistics  which  occupies  itself  most  with  mere 
figures,  financial  statistics,  there  are  points  which  the  statistician  cannot  leacli. 

Should  no  attempt  be  made  to  give  educational  statistics  because  they  also  have 
their  limits  ;  because  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  give  all  the 
individual  methods  of  instruction  or  the  free  form  ot  scientific  activity  at  a  univer¬ 
sity?  Most  assuredly  not,  for,  even  if  only  attempts  are  made,  the  way  may  be  cleared 
and  the  limits  of  inquiry  more  clearly  defined. 

The  development  of  statistics  as  a  science  has  convinced  statisticians  that  there  is 
only  one  admissible  method  of  giving  facts,  viz,  the  comparative  method,  the  results 
of  which  gain  all  the  more  trustworthiness  the  wider  the  range  from  which  tacts 

have  been  gathered.  4  ,  . 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics  naturally  leads 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  international  educational  statistics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  and  noblest  blossom  on  the  tree  ot  human  cultuie, 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  morals,  blooms  in  every  country  on  its  own 
ground  and  under  peculiar  conditions.  The  educational  system  of  a  nation  bears, 
therefore,  in  every  country  its  own  distinctive  impress,  to  understand  which  thoroughly 
would  require  a  retrospective  view  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  present  condition,  the 
same  difference  observable  in  the  financial,  military,  or  commercial  state  ot  nations 
may  also  be  seen  in  their  different  educational  systems. 

^  *  *  it  *  *  *  * 

The  way  in  which  education  develops  itself  in  a  country  will  be  the  only  sure  stand¬ 
ard  of  measuring  the  intellectual  development  of  its  inhabitants.  The  gatheiing  and 
exhibiting  of  the  facts  which  express  this  development  are  therefore  synonymous  with 
tho  statistics  of  a  nation’s  most  cherished  treasure,  its  intellectual  development.  And 
as  there  is  only  one  true  intellectual  development,  though  showing  itself  in  difteient 
forms,  thus  there  can  also  be  only  one  way  of  statistically  representing  it.  Educa¬ 
tional  statistics  must,  therefore,  besides  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  ot  the  word,  also 
include  all  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

International  educational  statistics  must  therefore  have  regard  to  institutions 
which  may  exist  in  one  and  not  in  another  state,  where,  it  may  be,  education  has  not 
yet  reached  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  development  or  where  peculiar  circumstances 
prevent  the  establishment  of  certain  institutions  of  learning  j  provided  only  that  such 
facts  form  really  essential  points  in  the  educational  system  ot  a  nation  tor  educa¬ 
tional  statistics  are  not  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  shop.  Since  there  is  no  doubt,  then,  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  exhibiting  the  educational  statistics  of  a  country,  it  will  much  less 
be  doubted  that  such  an  exhibit  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  education  itself. 
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Here,  also,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  it  proves  true  that  good  statistics  are  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  whole  nation.  Napoleon  I  said :  “  Statistics  mean  the  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  a  nation’s  affairs,  and  without  such  an  account  there  is  no  safety.” 
And  Goethe  said :  u  I  do  not  know  whether  figures  govern  the  world,  hut  this  I  do 
know — they  show  how  it  is  governed.” 

Good  educational  statistics  will  show  the  present  generation  occupied  with  caring 
for  a  future  one  ;  it  will  faithfully  depict  a  nation’s  hopes  and  fears  connected  with 
this  care,  and  will  thereby  enable  states  and  individuals  to  preserve  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  centuries  long  gone  by,  and  transmit  it  to  the  coming  generations.  Edu¬ 
cational  statistics  alone  can  show  the  way  out  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  different 
educational  systems ;  they  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  state  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  reform  of  its  educational  system.  All  such  reforms  would  build  on  a  very 
unsafe  foundation  if  they  had  not  been  preceded  and  were  not  constantly  accompanied 
by  most  exhaustive  educational  statistics. 

Dr.  Engel,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Pru^ian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  the  head 
of  methods  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry,  enumerates  (1)  descriptive 
exhibit,  (2)  tabular  exhibit,  and  (3)  graphic  exhibit. 

In  preparing  these  reports  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  this  threefold  presentation 
of  results,  but  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Office  have  not  permitted  that  use  of 
graphics  which  I  have  desired.  A  few,  however,  of  an  inexpensive  character,  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  connection  with  the  summaries  which  follow. 


Table  I. — Part  1. — Summary  (A.)  of  school  age,  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  <fc. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio . 


School  age. 

School  population. 

Number  between 
6  and  16  years  of 
age. 

Number  enrolled 
in  public  schools. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Average  duration 

of  school  in  days. 

7-21 

369,  447 

141,  230 

101, 676 

82 

6-21 

190,  282 

31, 150 

5-17 

200,  066 

<z200,  066 

147,  863 

89,  539 

147 

6-21 

21,  612 

14,  085 

8, 141 

4-16 

137,  099  ‘ 

114,  249 

119,  208 

575,  822 

177.5 

5-21 

35,  649 

24,  061 

4-21 

c74,  828 

26,  052 

16,  720 

6-18 

394,  037 

179,  405  • 

115, 121 

6-21 

992,  354 

694,  489 

420,  031 

6-21 

694,  706 

521,  030 

498,  726 

298,  324 

128 

5-21 

568,  026 

365,  493 

421, 163 

251,  372 

145 

5-21 

232,  861 

135,  750 

157,  919 

118,  612 

108 

d6-20 

512,  808 

248,  000 

160,  000 

110 

6-21 

266,  033 

85,  000 

54,  390 

135 

4-21 

217,  417 

155,  428 

104,  318 

117 

5-20 

276, 120 

150,  276 

75,  726 

184 

5-15 

297,  202 

307,832. 

222,  704 

176 

5-20 

469,  444 

357, 139 

210,  000 

148 

5-21 

238,  362 

162,  551 

82 

5-21 

324,  989 

160,  528 

97,  302 

e77 

6-20 

725,  728 

394,  848 

182,  000 

60 

5-21 

92, 161 

56,  774 

127 

6-18 

8,  475 

5,  521 

3,  832 

142.8 

4-21 

73,  418 

*  68,  035 

47,  921 

92 

5-18 

318,  378 

198,  709 

107,  961 

184 

5-21 

1,  586,  234 

1,  023,  715 

559,  537 

178.5 

6-21 

408,  296 

201,  459 

104, 173 

60 

6-21 

1,  027,  248 

757,  440 

722,  240 

448, 100 

160 

a  Number  between  5  and  17.  d  For  colored  population  the  school  age  is  from  6  to  16. 

ib  I  or  the  winter ;  68,588  for  the  summer.  c  In  the  counties ;  in  the  cities,  200  days. 
c  In  1873. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. —  Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  <fc.  Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 

I 

School  age. 

School  population. 

Number  between 

6  and  16  years  of 

age. 

Number  enrolled 

in  public  schools. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Average  duration 

of  school  in  days. 

4-20 

50,  649 

45,  584 

30,389  ! 

G-21 

«1,  200,  000 

907,  412 

575,  597 

148.  94 

5-15 

553,  316 

43,  698 

29,  276 

181 

6-16 

228, 128 

228, 128 

102,  396 

60 

6-18 

442,  458 

. 

227,  643 

142,  266 

70 

8-14 

127,  085 

109,  052 

66 

5-20 

92,  925 

72,  909 

45,  318 

Yira'inia . 

5-21 

482,  789 

307,230 

204,  974 

117, 843 

112 

6-21 

184,  760 

123,  504 

72,  278 

95.  04 

Wisconsin . 

4-20 

478,  388 

. 

291,  270 

cl49 

Total . 

. 

14, 093,  778 

2,  629,  386 

8,  881,  848 

4,  886,  289 

6-21 

2,  955 

903 

580 

190 

5-21 

11,  046 

6,431 

75.6 

District  of  Columbia . 

6-17 

d31,  671 

e29, 133 

•21,  264 

16,  318 

188 

5-18 

2,  777 

2.  724 

4  21 

4  892 

4,  597 

Montana . - . 

7  18 

d29,  312 

5, 151 

132 

Utah . 

6-16 

30,  792 

30,  792 

19,  779 

13,  420 

146 

4-21 

12,  997 

5,  385 

130 

Washington . 

7  91 

1,  690 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 

7-21 

4,  041 

2,  800 

1,  500 

200 

10-18 

716 

616 

448 

6-20 

2,  300 

1,133 

745 

168 

Seminoles . 

471 

------ . 

157 

108 

180 

Total . 

133,  970 

59,  925 

72,  630 

33, 119 

Grand  total . 

14,  227,  748 

2,  689,  311 

8,  954,  478 

4,  919,  408 

a  In  1873. 
b  Census  of  1875. 

c  In  the  counties ;  in  the  cities,  193  days. 


d  United  States  census  of  1870. 
e  In  1870. 
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Diagram  No.  1,  showing  the  different  school  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1877. 
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The  above  diagram  shows  that  there  are  seventeen  different  school  ages  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  ot  which  the  longest,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-first  year,  extends 
over  seventeen  years.  The  shortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  covers  a 
period  of  six  years  only. 

The  first  is  practically  too  long  for  any  public  school  system  which  does  not  include 
superior  instruction,  and  the  last  is  as  evidently  too  short  to  allow  the  timely  and 
effectual  training  which  every  child  should  receive.  The  period  of  ten  years  between 
the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth  year,  which  is  approved  by  many  of  our  best  educators  as 
the  most  suitable  tor  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  which  cross  the  diagram  horizontally. 


Diagram  No.  2  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  school 
age  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attendance ;  and  on  the 
right  what  percentage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  school  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  accounts  for 
the  relative  positions  ot  the  States  indicated  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  how  it  is 
that  in  Massachusetts  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  reported 
enrolled. 

The  percentage  of  daily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. — Summary  (B)  of  thenumbe r  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools , 
and  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories . 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of 
teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Average  sal¬ 
ary  of  teachers 
per  month. 

Male. 

female. 

Male. 

Female. 

(4,1* 

15)  ^ 

?22  65 

$22  65 

G39 

187 

50  00 

40  00 

1, 184 

1,983 

83  78 

69  68 

183 

250 

56  10 

51  45 

753 

2,  354 

64  55 

36  20 

270 

231 

(30 

75) 

375 

182 

ad,  267 

9, 162 

8, 109 

7,  348 

al,  633 

12,  S36 

46  17 

32  23 

5,  465 

61  27 

39  20 

12,  518 

34  88 

28  69 

2,  772 

3,  279 

33  19 

29  82 

1,  600 

767 

2,  700 

40  00 

35  00 

740 

45  00 

35  00 

2,  253 
1,243 

1, 118 

3,  781 

1,  711 

(4,1 
5,  904 

4,543 

41  84 

25  64 

1,  663 

41  95 

41  95 

7,  390 

75  64 

33  04 

9,  220 

3,  031 

42  54 

27  45 

36  75 

28  31 

25) 

3,747 
2, 158 

29  19fy 

29  194 

(30 

00) 

1,  571 

35  46 

31  80 

36 

77 

112  63 

85  20 

591 

2,  955 

38  37 

24  71 

954 

2,  356 

63  78 

37  04 

7,  850 

22,  311 
654 

1,  728 
10,  855 

720 

30  00 

30  00 

12, 148 

502 

50  00 

35  00 

9,  096 

11, 556 

37  38 

32  30 

6294 

6987 

80  69 

45  91 

1,  639 
3,  741 

1,  035 
1,  260 

28  32 

28  53 

26  87 

28  53 

o(3, 

100) 

c(53  00) 

720 

3,  608 

34  44 

21  60 

2,  967 

1,  773 

33  10 

27  37 

2,  797 

896 

34  89 

32  09 

(9, 

858) 

d40  48 

(226  35 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  States . 

(257,454) 

6 

25 

100  00 

50  00 

100 

154 

31 

299 

96  17 

71  21 

a  Those  items,  compiled  from  later  returns,  were  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  table  in  the 
appendix. 

b  Includes  teachers  in  evening  schools, 
c  In  1875. 

d  In  tho  counties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salaries  are:  of  men,  $108.20;  of  women,  $3o.STC. 
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Table  I. — Paet  1. —  Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools , 

$'C. —  Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 

Cherokees . . 

Creeks . 

Choctaws . 

Seminoies . 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Territories 
Grand  total . 


Number  of 

teachers  cm- 

Average  sal- 

ployed 

in  pub- 

ary  of  teachers 

lie  schools. 

per  month. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

36 

64 

($64 

qo  | 

fj-) 

132 

15 

232 

238 

$45  00 

$22  50 

134 

245 

40  00 

30  00 

21 

27 

(71 

56) 

(9 

3) 

42  80 

42  80 

10 

18 

40  00 

40  00 

(5 

7) 

26  00 

26  00 

4 

1 

50  00 

50  00 

(1,842) 

(259,296) 


Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure ,  <fc. 


States  and  Territo¬ 
ries. 

Annual  income. 

Annual  expenditure. 

af  £ 

#-g  53 

00  c 

Sh 

O  ^ 

®  '? 

«  rri  r-s 

0  a  -g 

’a  03  2 
©  Pi 

U  80  g 
?  1  p< 

1  S  § 

S3  2 

CC 

rvi 

Sites,  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  libraries,  and 
apparatus. 

.9 

M 

<V 

Ph 

P  . 

GO  tC 

O  rg 

g 

r-t 

CC 

C 3 

Tfl 

Salaries  of  teachers. 

Miscellaneous. 

1 

| 

■s 

H 

Alabama . 

$417,  243 

$7,  500 

$384,  993 

.45392  493 

Arkansas . 

212,  000 

73, 166 

119  403 

California . 

3,  610, 162 

$221,  539 

(a) 

2, 149,  436 

$378,  754 

2,  749,  729 

$5,  933,  244 

Colorado . 

198,  975 

49,  365 

140,  780 

25,  111 

215,  256 

472,  983 

Connecticut . 

1,  506,  219 

181,  760 

35,  000 

1.  058,  682 

234,  781 

1  510  223 

Delaware . 

216,  225 

1,  800 

114, 027 

102, 198 

218,  025 

450,  957 

Florida . 

94, 104 

14,  639 

6,  748 

74,  628 

5,  707 

1 01  799 

Georgia . 

434,  046 

6400  153 

Illinois . 

9,  640,  340 

598,  755 

75,  922 

5,  000,  000 

1,  713,  919 

7,  388,  596 

17,  783,  929 

Indiana . 

4,  873, 131 

611,  739 

3,  049,  094 

1,  012,  933 

4,  673,  766 

11,  376,  730 

Iowa . 

5,  349,  029 

906,  523 

{a) 

2,  953,  645 

1,337,  258 

5, 197,  426 

9,  204, 189 

Kansas . 

1,  570,  755 

20  000 

894  Qfifi 

/»1  Q9.Q 

Kentucky . 

1,  827,  575 

5,  000 

25,  000 

1,  000,  000 

100,  000 

blj  OwOj  O  1  U 

1, 130,  000 

I)  1)0  1 1  OiH 

2,  300,  000 

Louisiana . 

467,  368 

8,  000 

295,  504 

66,  325 

369,  829 

736,  575 

Maino . 

1,  067, 104 

62,  766 

30,  814 

951,  877 

125,  211 

1, 170,  668 

3,  022,  722 

Maryland . 

1,  637,  583 

251,  339 

28,  250 

1,  085,  063 

272,  931 

1,  637,  583 

Massachusetts . 

65,  481,  598 

4,  787 

54,  984 

<2871,  857 

430,  255 

5,  582,  519 

Michigan . 

3,  792, 122 

339,  230 

1,  941,  338 

907,  345 

3, 187,  913 

9,  450,  000 

^Included  in  teachers’  salaries. 


b  These  items  were  inserted  in  this  summary  after  the  completion  of  the  table  in  the  appendix. 
The  income  reported  for  Massachusetts  is  only  an  approximation  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
hoard  of  education,  the  expenditure  for  Washington  Territory  is  an  estimate  made  by  this  Bureau,  and 
the  expenditures  for  Georgia  and  Utah  are  from  later  returns. 
c  Items  not  all  reported. 
d  Only  a  partial  report. 
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Table  I. _ Part  ‘2. —  Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  4-c.  Continued. 


Annual  expenditure. 


o 

a 

03 

r—i 

<D 

o 

tn 


Minnesota. . 
Mississippi 


$1, 181,  327 
496,  987 

Missouri . |  1,773,464 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Tennessee - — 

Texas . 

Vermont . 


$18,  625  $791,  679 


Virginia 


West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .... 


Total. 


Arizona 
Dakota . 


633,211  $187,565 

195,  535  |  48,  862 

609,  679  89,  680 

2,  079,  907  394,  068 

12, 110,  904  jl,  601,  071 
406,447  i  11,506 
7,  875,  901  |  947,  399 
308,373  |  25,346 

8,500,000  1,276,579 

730.422  |  224,259 

189,353  !  6,101 

718.423  |  46,381 

500,000  | . 

54S,  253  j  60,884 

1, 102, 112  100,  G25 

860,  644  126,  689 

2,743,343  j  274,204 


22,  038 


15,  086 
26,  704 
127,  000 


143,  724 


100,  000 

11,  418 


18,  422 


46,  361 
14,  096 


457,  049 
101,  016 
429,  021 
1,  481, 124 
7,  915,  634 
263,  524 
4,  957,  254 
190,  922 
4,  817,  563 
412,  543 
212,  582 
565,  651 


aa  « 

Al 

-S  .a 

oa  © 

O  _ 
<s 


© 


« 

>■ 
r—i 

C3 

3 

pH 

B  % 
w 


d 

g  -(J 

a  73 

P. 


bfi 

a 


o 

o 

o 

CO 


420,  826 
778,  883 
531,  545 
1,  563,  038 


$194, 612 
12,  882 
70,  867 
28, 006 
1,  332,  529 
15,  760 

1,  362,  691 

25,  625 

2,  389,  237 

77,  742 
7,  338 
37,  930 


55,  443 
124,  477 
120,  942 
328, 391 


a$l,  181,  327 
481,  215 
2,  374,  960 
861,  264 
162,  760 
604,  654 
1,  929,  902 
10,  976,  234 
290,  790 

7,  411,  068 
241,  893 

8,  583,  379 
725,  962 
226,  021 

a099,  513 
496,  083 
537, 153 
1,  050,  346 
793,  272 
-  2,249,638 


$2,  999,  424 


1,  862,  386 
165,  801 

2,  357, 405 
6,  518,  504 


225,  000 
21, 145, 127 
450,  560 
25, 460,  762 
2,  644,  541 


1,  090,  814 


969,  317 
1,  660,  467 
5, 183,  902 


Idaho  . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico... 

Utah . 

Washington. .. 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 

Cherokees. 

Creeks - 

Choctaws  . 
Seminoles  ■ 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


85,  959,  864 

3,  668,  661 

837,  492 

47,  858,  910 

12,  897,  200 

79,  251, 114 

137,  802,  993 

I 

! 

10,400  ! 
15,  639 

6,  907 

62,  843 
27,  362 

20,708 

41,436 

1, 100 

37,668  j 
370,996  ! 

5,704 

27,191 

4,  yoo 

12,  370 

239,  854 

91,  581 

2,  214 

370, 996 

1 A  r»QO 

1, 169,  614 

36,  214 

14,  376 

24,  000 

4,  300 

25,  804 
15, 432 

54, 104 

80,  000 

37,  092 

3, 458 

18,  890 

25,  473 

... 

30, 717 

1,  500 

127,  480 

&210,  062 

210,  062 
49,  765 

i>49,  765 

16,  400 

43,  075 

16,  400 

72,  298 

9,  959 

2,  500 

54,  576 
1,800 

110,  no 

non 

165,  000 

13,  000 

11,  200 
12, 000 

°9  022 

29,  022 

700 

3,  200 

4,  000 

250 

2,  250 

906,  298 

142,  007 

22, 020 

533,  910 

. 

166,  224 

982,  344 

1,  414,  614 

| 

.  86,866,162 

8,  810,  668 

_  943,  517 

i 

1 

!  48,392,820 

13,  063,  424 

80,  233,458 

,  139,217,607 

•  a  Items  not  all  reported.  .  ..  _  ;n  the  appendix. 

b  These  items  were  insevtcd  in  this  summary  a  tei  o  comp  b  thc  secretary  of  the  State 

The  income  reported  for  Massachusetts  is  only  an  approxima  ion  ^  this  Bureau,  and 

boa,, l  of  .location,  the  expenditure  for  Washington  Territory  is  an  estimate  made  ■>}«.» 
th«  •  spend iturcs  for  Georgia  and  Utah  are  from  later  returns. 
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Table  I. — Part  2. —  Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 


States  and  Territories. 

Expenditure  in  the  year  per 

capita  of  the  school  popu¬ 

lation. 

Expenditure  in  the  year  per 

capita  of  pupils  enrolled 

in  public  schools. 

Cherokecs  (Indian  Territory) . 

$24  78 

$35  76 

Massachusetts . 

15  26 

14  62 

California . 

13  74 

18  59 

Choctaws  (Indian  Territory)  . 

12  62 

25  62 

Montana . 

11  05 

District  of  Columbia . 

10  90 

16  24 

Rhode  Island . 

59  09 

512  13 

Colorado . 

7  95 

12  20 

Iowa . 

7  90 

10  67 

Nebraska  . . . 

7  51 

12  19 

Illinois . 

7  45 

10  63 

Ohio . 

7  21 

10  70 

Michigan . . 

6  05 

10  80 

Indiana . 

5  90 

8  23 

Vermont . 

5  81 

7  34 

Kansas . 

5  70 

8  41 

New  Jersey . 

5  30 

8  49 

Maine . 

5  11 

7  15 

Maryland  . . . 

5  07 

9  32 

Oregon  . 

4  77 

5  32 

Washington . . . 

3  82 

9  24 

Kentucky . 

2  00 

4  00 

Virginia . 

1  98 

4  66 

Tennessee . 

1  58 

3  70 

Georgia . 

1  10 

2  42 

Alabama . 

1  02 

2  72 

North  Carolina . 

68J 

1  39 

Arizona . 

20  38 

Delaware . 

9  65  . 

New  Hampshire . .. . 

7  34 

s  ^ 
a  a 
,  © 

H  +>  » 
c3  -*->  p—i 
»  Cj  O 

^  o 

®  bJO  o 
tj  E 

_  4)  © 

„  r© 

S  - 

2  '-H  c, 

P  O  H 
,-g  d 

—  eg  -S 


©  2 

P.-0 


«•■??© 
®  A  « 
Ph  cS  P 
M  ©  eS 


$62  76 
19  85 
28  19 
38  96 


21  16 
517  59 
21  10 
17  87 


3  g 

<u  o 

©  cb 

p,  '-O 
O  ’“l 

P.  t; 

£  pi 

a ©*  ©■ 

P  o 


«Q 


-5  «  P 

a  © 
®  ft  « 
p  t8  ^ 
j*|  ©  +3 

H 


§3  © 

p.  .2  ® 


«  g  p 
©  .2  © 
a 

©  r3 
— 3  'rT 

^  ft  in 
fl  g  H 

^  a 

C3 


C 

Q 


<£ 

rH 

a  o  0 

?3  c?  a 
S  -e  S3 

m  ip 

©  Pi  £ 
Ph  «  IP 
©  -+3 

w 


« 

©  £> 
rP  fn 
-4-3  CD 

ft 
O 
S-l 

ft 


a 

c 


-4-3 
c c 

gj  § 

£  £ 

a  © 
-P  00 


«$13  74 


11  85 


12  29 


17  25 
13  52 
13  76 
11  85 
11  19 
15  64 
10  65 

18  50 
7  96 


8  46 


7  87 


10  12 


9  18 


9  78i 


5  00 
8  11 
4  91 
3  77 
3  OS 
2  69 
31  73 


3  11 


14  40 


3  30 


a  Per  capita  of  population  between  5  anti  17.  5  Current  expenditure  only  used  in  these  calculations. 

GENERALIZATIONS  BY  YEARS  AND  BY  TOPICS  WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  STATES. 


a$14  04 


14  26 


14  05 


Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  income,  expenditure, 
fc.,  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Year. 

Number  report¬ 
ing. 

In  States. 

In  Territo¬ 
ries. 

States. 

Territo¬ 

ries. 

1873 

37 

11 

13,  324,  797 

134,128 

1874 

37 

11 

13,  735,  672 

139,  378 

School  population . 

1875 

36 

8 

13,  889,  837 

117,  685 

1876 

37 

8 

14, 121,526 

101,  465 

1877 

38 

9 

14,  093,  778 

133, 970 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  XXIII 


Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  population,  #c, —  Continued. 


1 

■ 

Tear. 

Number  report¬ 
ing. 

In  States. 

In  Territo¬ 
ries. 

r 

States. 

Lerrito- 

ries. 

f 

1873 

35 

10 

7,  865,  628 

69.  968 

1874 

34  | 

11 

8,  030,  772 

69, 209 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools . s 

1875 

37  1 

11 

8,  678,  737 

77,  922 

1876 

36 

10 

8,  293,  563 

7  0,  L'i  5' 

. 

1877 

38  . 

10 

8,  881,  848 

72,  630 

1873 

31 

5 

4, 166,  062 

33,  677 

1874 

30 

4 

4,  488,  075 

33,  489 

Number  in  daily  attendance . . 

1875 

29 

5 

4,  215,  380 

36,  428 

1876 

27 

5 

4,  032,  632 

34,  216 

. 

1877 

31 

4 

4,  886,  289 

33, 119 

r 

1873 

22 

5 

472,  483 

7,859 

1874 

13 

352,  460 

10, 128 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools . *\ 

1875 

13 

5 

186,  385 

13,  237 

1876 

14 

3 

228,  867 

9, 137 

1877 

12 

4 

203,  082 

6,  088 

' 

1873 

35 

6 

215,  210 

1,  511 

1874 

35 

8 

239, 153 

1,427 

Total  number  of  teachers . 7 

1875 

36 

9 

247,  423 

1,839 

1876 

37 

9 

247,  557 

1,726 

1877 

37 

9 

257,  454 

1,  842 

c 

1873 

28 

5 

75,  321 

529 

1874 

28 

7 

87,  395 

499 

Number  of  male  teachers . i 

1875 

31 

8 

97,  796 

656 

1876 

32 

9 

95,  483 

678 

i  1877 

33 

9 

97,  638 

706 

S  1873 

28 

5 

103,  734 

786 

1874 

28 

7 

129,  049 

731 

Number  of  female  teachers . i 

1875 

31 

8 

132, 185 

963 

1876 

32 

/  9 

135,  644 

898 

1  1877 

33 

9 

138,  228 

986 

r  1873 

35 

10 

$80,081,583 

$844,  666 

1874 

37 

10 

81,  277,  686 

881,  219 

Public  school  income . * 

1875 

37 

8 

;  87,527,278 

1,121,  672 

1876 

38. 

9 

86,  632,  067 

717,  416 

1877 

37 

9 

85,  959,  864 

906,  298 

f  1873 

36 

10 

77,  780,  016 

995,  422 

1874 

35 

9 

74,169,217 

805, 121 

Public  school  expenditures . < 

1875 

34 

9 

80,  950,  333 

982,  621 

1876 

36 

10 

83,  078,  596 

926,  737 

1877 

37 

8 

79,  251, 114 

1 

982,  344 

1873 

28 

1 

77,  870,  887 

137,  507 

9Q 

75  251.  008 

Permanent  school  fund . 

18/ 4 

1875 

Zo 

28 

3 

81,  486, 158 

323,  236 

1876 

30 

2 

97,  227,  909 

1,526,  961 

l  !  1877 

26 

2 

rtlOO,  127,  865 

2, 106,  PCI 

a  The  aggregate  of  the  school  funds  as  prepared  from  Table  I  of  the  appendix  is  $90,0  ,  '  ; 

however,  does  not  include  the  funds  of  Illinois,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ohio,  not  report  cum 
1877,  which  amounted  in  1876  to  $10,108,246.  Including  these  funds  as  reported  last  year  we  have  1  ie 

figure  given  above. 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  comparisons  made  under  this  head  are,  as  a  rule,  between  the  school  years 
1875-76  and  1876-77. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES —MAINE. 

Here,  once  again,  we  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  youth 
of  school  age,  with  a  like  decrease  in  the  number  registered  in  summer  schools  ;  but 
the  average  attendance  in  these  summer  schools  was  1,876  greater  than  in  the  preced-  j 
ing  year,  while  in  winter  schools  there  were  2,962  more  enrolled  and  1,677  more  in  I 
average  attendance.  Then,  notwithstanding  diminished  receipts  for  schools  and  con- 
sequent  diminution  in  the  pay.  of  teachers,  the  number  engaged  in  teaching  was  greater 
than  in  1875-76,  and  more  of  them  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  an  indication  of  I 
improving  quality.  The  number  of  such  normal  graduates  engaged,  it  appears,  might 
have  been  considerably  greater  had  not  a  mistaken  parsimony  led  to  the  engagement 
of  poor  teachers  at  low  rates  in  preference  to  giving  more  skilled  teachers  reasonable 
wages. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

According  to  returns  from  the  selectmen  iu  this  State,  the  youth  between  5  and  15 
appear  to  be  12,159  less  than  at  the  last  report,  while  there  were  1,336  more  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  246  more  in  private  schools,  and  266  fewer  attending  no  school.  Male 
teachers  were  more  numerous  and  the  proportion  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools 
was  greater;  while  the  number  of  schools  increased  by  64,  one  of  them  a  town  high 
school.  Fewer  school-houses  were  reported  unfit  for  use  and  the  number  supplied  with 
blackboards  was  10  greater.  At  other  points  there  was  a  decline  :  smaller  average 
attendance  in  the  schools,  smaller  number  in  the  higher  branches,  34  fewer  graded 
schools,  slight  decrease  in  the  average  term  of  schools,  diminution  of  teachers’  wages, 
and  falling  off  in  receipts  and  expenditures. 


VERMONT. 

With  152  fewer  youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  we  yet  find  695  more  of  that  age  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  2,028  in  the  total  enrolment  and  of  5,844  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance —  a  most  creditable  record.  With  26  more  public  schools,  the  average  school 
term  was  increased  by  one  day  and  a  tenth,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers 
was  employed  in  the  schools  ;  there  were  also  greater  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 
school  system— an  unusual  thing  in  these  'hard  times.  With  the  exception  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  (largely  made  up  by  the  increase  of  males),  in  the  wages  paid  teachers,  and 
in  the  general  expenditures  on  the  schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Advance  in  most  respects  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  a 
decrease  of  4,459  in  the  number  of  her  youth  of  school  age,  Massachusetts  enrolled 
2,056  more  in  public  day  schools  and  had  3,801  more  in  average  attendance  than  in 
1875-76 ;  accommodating  this  increased  enrolment  and  attendance  in  14  more  ordinary 
day  schools  and  4  more  public  high  schools;  although,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
there  were  131  fewer  teachers  reported  in  the  day  schools  than  in  the  previous  year.1 
The  evening  schools  were  fewer  by  22,  and  yet  had  81  more  teachers  and  2,192  more 
pupils  than  in  1875-76.  The  unincorporated  private  schools  increased  by  44,  and 
the  estimated  average  attendance  on  them  by  715;  but  the  incorporated  academies 
seem  to  have  lost  in  number  of  schools  as  the  others  gained,  and  to  have  had  upon 
their  rolls  1,837  fewer  pupils;  the  tuition  fees  of  both  classes  of  these  private  schools 
fell  off  very  considerably. 


1  The  number  that  had  been  trained  in  normal  schools  was,  however,  CIS  greater;  so  that  there  waa 
proportionately  greater  teaching  skill,  even  with  fewer  teachers. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Advance  here  too  is  apparent,  the  public  schools  enrolling  6:11  more  pupils  and 
bavin*1'  541  more  in  average  attendance,  besides  higher  proportionate  increase  in  t 
enrolment  and  attendance  in  evening  schools.  There  were  also  IS  more  school  bn  ld- 
in„s  si  more  public  day  schools  (30  of  them  graded),  24  more  teacher's  in  the  day 
schools  and  27  more  in  evening  schools,  with  only  a  slight  falling  o  m  wages,  an 
what  is  unusual  in  these  times,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  notwith- 

standing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  income. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  had  1,910  more  youth  of  school  age,  102  more  of  them  enrolled  in  public 
dav  schools  and  364  more  iu  other  schools,  1  more  public  school,  7  more  graded  schoo  s, 
39'more  school-houses  iu  good  condition,  20  more  teachers  111  winter  and  .1  mote  nr 
summer,  with  124  more  continued  in  the  same  school;  the  only  diminutions  were  m 
teachers’  wages  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schoo  s. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  — NEW  YORK. 

With  a  slight  increase  iu  the  school  population,  we  arc  met  here  by  an  apparent 
decrease' of  43  484  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  due  to  the  omission  of  duplicate 
enrolments  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Allowing  for  this  change 

•  increased  instead  of  being  comparatively  little  change, 

ErS  =  — 

town  system,  which  failed  for  the  year,  will  still  be  firmly  advocated. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,552  more  than  in  1375-’76,  the  public  school 
•  to  157  more  the  average  daily  attendance  4,441  more,  outrunning  the  in- 

crease school  population.  Tire  increase  of  public  schools  was  14;  of 

0„  f  rm r»ils  2  601:  while  private  and  church  schools  toil  o 

Bchooh  tre  Uce"  1 ^th^earh”!  hlgterate^ 
unfortunate  reduction  m  the  pay  ot  teacneis,  i  » 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  being  no  arrangements  in  this  lud  attend- 

of  school  age  ^nnot  be.  deterged  ^  ^  indi<Jate  some  arrest  of  the 

ance  in  the  public  schools  foi  1  >  f  ‘ilthoimh  the  enrolment  reached 

great  progress  that  year  over  the 

5,067  more  than  m  18/5-76,  it  tell  short  uj  ',•>  tLan  jn  1875-’76,  forms  a 

preceding  one;  while  the  average  atteuda  ^  •  .jj"  whWl  appeared  in  1875-76 

marked  contrast  with  the  luci  ease  111  1  '  when  the  previous  year 

1  q~  1  ws  Thp  rm nils  in  private  schools  also  tell  oft  l,32o,  wnen  inu  p^v  j 

over  18/4-vo.  ine  pupus in  pixy ««  .  .  „  ,,  x  i  times,  there  were 

«  1  nr.Q  of  nnnrgfi  in  view  ot  Uie  liaiu  111110.-5, 

had  shown  an  increase  ol  1,  Job.  7  .  t.  the  cuttin01'  down 

smaller  receipts  and  -P™t"r  286 

of  teachers’  wages  noted  elsewhere,  t  »  uniform  text  books, 

more  public  schools,  333  more  of  them  graded  331 jore  ^  ^  #  ^ 

1,532  more  in  which  drawing  is  taught,  494  ,  60  nblic  school 

and  185  more  in  which  some  higher  branches  are  taught,  with  460  1 

teachers. 
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DELAWARE. 

The  public  school  reports  in  this  State  being  biennial  and  none  being  due  till  the 
close  of  1878,  the  information  respecting  the  schools  in  1877  is  limited.  The  facts  pre¬ 
sented  show,  however,  an  increase  of  2,474  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  of  71 
teachers.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  schools  and  of  pay  for  teach¬ 
ers  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MARYLAND. 

Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  want  of  a  school  census,  we  can  tell  nothing  as 
to  growth  or  decrease  in  the  population  of  school  age  ;  but  the  report  for  1876-77 
shows  4,078  more  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  2,657  more  in  daily  average  attendance, 
84  more  schools  for  whites  and  20  more  for  colored  youth ;  to  meet  this  increase,  56 
more  teachers  to  instruct  new  classes  formed,  2  days’  more  time  for  teaching,  and  (an 
exception  to  the  rule  during  the  year)  an  increase,  although  not  a  large  one,  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  State  school  purposes,  the  teachers  suffering  only  the 
slight  reduction  of  30  cents  in  their  average  monthly  salaries. 

VIRGINIA. 

Here  there  was  an  increase  of  5,118  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  of  2,600  in  average 
daily  attendance,  of  134  in  number  of  schools  taught,  and  of  120  in  that  of  teachers 
employed,  with  a  decrease  of  $19,332  in  expenditures  for  public  schools,  of  $1.85  in 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  and  of  $3  in  that  of  women. 

SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES  — NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,807  in  school  population  and  of 
2,699  in  enrolment;  a  decrease  of  512  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $94,561 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $46,450  in  expenditures. 

* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  all  important  points  since  1875-76. 
The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  less  by  9,843;  that  of  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  by  20,689;  that  of  public  schools  taught,  by  293  ;  that  of  teachers  employed, 
by  .394  ;  the  public  school  receipts  fell  off  $267,907  and  the  expenditures  $197,850. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  makes  no  report  for  1877  as  to  the  condition  of  public  schools,  the  educa¬ 
tional  reports  there  being  biennial.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Orr,  however, 
states,  in  geneial  terms,  that  the  public  school  system  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 

FLORIDA. 


Since  the  printing  of  the  abstract  for  this  State  the  statistics  for  1876-77  have  come 
in.  1  hey  show  a  decrease  ol  1,843  in  the  youth  of  school  age;  an  increase  of  5,081  in 
the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  5,152  in  the  average  attendance,  of  271  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  employed,  of  216  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  of  $37,618  in  the 
expenditure  for  them  —  an  encouraging  record. 

GULF  STATES— ALABAMA. 

The  school  statistics  from  Alabama  show  an  encouraging  advance  in  1877.  There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  of  35,779  in  school  population,  but  this  results  chiefly  from  a 
change  in  the  legal  school  age,  which  now  includes  youth  from  7  to  21,  instead  of 
Irom  5  to  20,  as  formerly.  There  is  an  increase  of  14,337  in  the  number  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  of  1,012  in  the  number  of  schools  reported,  of  2  days  in  length  of  term, 
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Of  374  in  the  nnmber  of  teachers  employed,  of  65  cents  in  their  average  monthly  pay, 
of  $79,966  in  the  receipts  for  school  purposes,  and  of  $55,1117  in  the  expem  i  mes. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In  Mississippi  there  was  a  decrease  reported  of  30,930  m  school  population,  of 
14  024  in  colored  youth  attending  public  schools,  of  14,207  m  average  enrolment  o 
3  days  in  the  average  term  of  country  schools,  and  of  $10.67i  in  the  average  month  y 
alary  paid  teachers.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  8,348  more  m 

the  schools  than  last  year,  25  more  days  of  school  term  m  cites,  and  6%  m<ne  wli  to 
teachers  and  454  more  colored  teachers  employed.  There  was,  too  a  repoih  .  .  - 
crease  iu  the  public  school  income  of  $55,564  and  in  expenditure  of  $63,455. 

LOUISIANA. 

In  Louisiana,  with  an  increase  of  10,693  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  2,075  in  aver¬ 
age  attendance,  of  38  days  in. the  school  term,  of  $14  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  teach¬ 
ing  and  of  $4  in  that  of  women,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8  655  in  school  population, 
of* 108  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $308,641  in  the  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses,  and  of  $406,180  in  the  expenditures. 


TEXAS. 


In  Texas  the  figures  show  a  decrease  from  1875,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  of  8.1  cm 
iu  school  population  (largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  a  change  in  the  school  age  from  6-I0 
to  8-14),  of  15,515  in  enrolment,  of  $230,153  iu  expenditure,  and  of  12  days  in  the  sc  00 
term  The  only  items  which  offset  these  are  those  of  public  schools  reported  am 
the  expenditure  on  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  schools  numbering  389  more  than  m  the 
year  1875-76  and  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  increasing  b\  cents. 

NORTHERN  CENTRAL  STATES  —  NEBRASKA. 

■Nebraska  has  for  some  years  past  printed  uo  school  report  and  has  had  to  struggle 
with  the  impoverishment  from  drought  and  locusts  which  in  18-4  and  1875  put  a  s 
den  check  to  her  previously  swift  advance.  The  Legislature,  from  this  impovcnsh- 
ml  cut  down  the  school  Lx  in  1875  from  2  mills  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  nmde 
other  changes  which  greatly  reduced  the  resources  of  the  pn  >  in  sc  '  .  ' 

superintendent  thinks:  however,  that  in  1877  the  aspect  of  school 
ening,  and  that  there  are  the  heginnings  of  a  fair  pi  ogress  upv  * 

the  schools. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  reports  an  additional  enrolment  in  the  schools  which  exceeds  the 10,000 
increase  of  school  population,  22  more  school -houses,  a  school  teim  ongei  on.  • 
nve  hv  4  days,  339  more  teachers  in  public  schools,  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  men 
teachers  with  an  average  decrease  iu  that  of  women  of  79  cents  a  month.  I  ~ 
turns  fro’m  local  officers  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  <lrt*rmine  w  leth 
income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  increased  or  decreased,  but  there  seems 

have  been  some  decrease. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  reports  an  increase  of  3,577  children  of  school  age,  of  8,972  in  the  unblic 
school  enrolment  of  these,  besides  112  above  or  under  ago.  There  wo^  too^  more 

Z  s,Sthe  gm^l  pay  in  county  schools,  and  the  attendance  in  private  schools. 
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MICHIGAN. 

•  $ 

Tiie  figures  here  show  a  large  proportionate  increase,  for,  although  the  population 
of  school  age  was  only  469,444  in  1876-77,  that  was  an  advance  of  9,636  on  the  num¬ 
ber  for  1875-76,  while  the  additional  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  (12,043)  and  the 
additional  average  attendance  in  them  (10,000)  more  than  overtook  the  advance  in 
the  census  ol  school  children.  Then,  too,  though  there  were  8  fewer  graded  schools 
reported,  the  number  of  ungraded  ones  increased  by  121,  the  number  of  school-houses 
by  147,  the  sittings  in  them  by  5,096,  and  the  teachers  numbered  167  more,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  men  than  in  the  year  before.  This,  moreover,  does  not 
include  private  schools,  of  which  there  were  11  more  reported,  with  an  increase  of  10 
teachers  and  of  925  pupils.  The  pay  of  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  however, 
fell  off  $5.96  a  month  on  an  average  and  that  of  women  83  cents  a  month,  while  school 
receipts  throughout  the  State  decreased  by  $275,680  and  the  expenditures  by  $277,884. 1 

IOWA. 

This  vigorous  young  State  of  the  West  plucks  the  palm  for  1876-77  from  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  eastern  ones,  showing  an  increase  over  1875-76  of  13,939  youth  of 
school  age,  of  22,338  registered  in  public  schools,  of  22,057  in  average  attendance,  of 
565  public  schools,  of  9  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  of  388  public 
school-houses,  of  814  teachers,  and  of  $908,844  expenditure  for  schools.  A  diminution 
o±  $38,495  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
these  great  gains,  and  so  does  the  slight  decrease  of  473  in  the  attendance  on  private 
schools.  The  male  teachers  had  their  pay  cut  down  $2.49  on  an  average  a  month  | 
women’s  pay  was  raised  about  60  cents  a  month,  a  necessarily  smaller  rate  because 
they  are  much  more  numerous. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  Illinois  theie  are  biennial  reports  in  even  years,  so  that  full  statistics  cannot  be 
had  tor  the  odd  one.  But  the  few  given  show  steady  progress:  18,765  more  children 
ot  school  age,  2/, 043  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  10,000  more  in  private  schools, 
public  school-houses  increased  by  390  and  the  receipts  for  the  support  of  such  schools 
by  *1,191,873;  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers  (this  last 
not  going  so  far  as  in  many  other  States),  in  the  expenditures  for  schools,  and  in  the 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  put  lower  probably  to  correspond  with  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  values  in  general. 

INDIANA. 

I  he  full  statistics  ot  this  State  are  presented  only  in  the  alternate,  even  years,  a 
brief  abstract  of  them  going  to  the  governor  in  the  odd  years.  Those  for  1877,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fuller  ones  of  1876,  seem  to  show  decrease  in  important  points.  Thus, 
though  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  15,476  more  and  the  teachers  employed  163 
more,  there  were  17,544  fewer  pupils  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and 
15,844  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decline  of  $210,196  in  school  income 
and  ot  $247,319  in  school  expenditure,  the  wages  ot  male  teachers  diminishing  on  an 
average  $1.93  a  month  and  those  of  women  $2.20.  These  showings  form  a  trying  con¬ 
trast  to  those  of  the  year  before,  when,  except  in  the  pay  of  male  teachers,  there  was 
a  large  advance  at  all  these  points. 

1  The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  for  this  State,  will  not  be  found  in  their  place  in  the  abstract.' 
They  are,  as  derived  from  the  tables  of  Superintendent  Tarbell’s  report  for  1876-77,  schools  with  at 
least  one  class  in  high  school  studies,  85 ;  pupils  in  such  studies,  5,852.  The  studies  include  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  composition,  grammar,  general  history,  the  natural  sciences,  government, 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  French  or  German,  and  in  many  cases  Latin  and  Greek.  For  statistics  of 
commercial  and  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  in 

the  State,  see  Tables  IY,  YI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  this  part 
of  the  report. 
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OHIO. 


The  statistics  of  1876-77  show  that  the  school  population  of  Ohio  (1,027,248)  in¬ 
creased  only  1,613  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  her  enrolment  fell  oft  723,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  her  15,000  public  schools  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  her  much 
less  numerous  private  schools.  There  was  an  increase  in  some  other  things,  but  a  pro¬ 
portionately  small  one;  36 more  public  school-houses,  553  more  public  school  rooms,  157 
more  teachers,  and  185  more  permanently  employed;  the  teachers  suffered,  however, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  apparent  decrease  in  their  salaries,  and,  as  in  other  huge 
States,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  fell  off,  to  the  extent  ot  $729,230  in 
receipts  and  $426,136  in  expenditures. 

SOUTHERN  CENTRAL  STATES — WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  shows  an  increase  of  4,863  in  school  population,  ot  8,204  in  pupils 
enrolled,  of° $107,167  in  school  income,  and  of  $78,112  in  expenditure.  There  were  110 
more  public  schools  in  operation  than  the  previous  year  and  232  more  teachers.  The 
average  attendance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  4,190  less;  the  average  monthly  pa.>  >t 
men  teaching  was  decreased  by  14  cents  and  that  ot  women  by  $1..»2. 

KENTUCKY. 

In  this  State  there  was  an  increase  of  13,777  in  school  population,  with  a  decrease 
of  17  607  in  average  attendance  and  of  59  in  the  number  ot  school-houses  built,  i  be 
income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater  by  $313,786  and  the  estimated  value  of 
school  property  by  $330,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Here  there  lias  been  an  increase  of  8,327  in  scholastic  population,  ot  33,46o  in  eniol- 
ment,  of  16,358  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  707  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  $41,870  in  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  of  791  in  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed,  with  a  decrease  of  $3.65  in  their  average  monthly  pay.  Receipts  for  schools 
fell  off  $120,312  and  expenditures  $37,148. 

MISSOURI. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  State  report 
for  1877  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  educational  condition  v.  itli 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  send 
statistics  and  printed  statements  which  indicate  educational  activity  and  progress, 
St,  Louis  particularly,  with  her  excellent  school  system,  almost  redeeming  by  3ier 
steadfastness  of  advance  the  comparative  sluggishness  in  school  affairs  of  some  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

KANSAS. 

In  1877  there  was  an  increase  of  19,884  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  10,695  in  the  enrol¬ 
ment  in  public  schools,  and  of  28,716  in  the  average  daily  attendance.’  there  were 
also  127  more  school-houses,  475  more  teachers,  4.5  more  days  in  the  average  sc  ino 
term,  an  increase  of  $2.79  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women,  and  a  reduction  o 
only  47  cents  in  that  of  men.  Income  for  schools  was  $326,067  larger,  expenditure  -  or 
them  $129,939  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and  almost  everything  in  ca  es 
.advance,  except  that  the  available  and  the  estimated  permanent  school  funds  show  a 

‘leCreaSe-  ARKANSAS. 

Statistics  from  Arkansas,  received  since  the  abstract  for  that  State  went  to  press,  in¬ 
dicate  an  increase  for  1876-’77  of  14,437  in  the  number  ot  youth  of  school  ag^o - 

* tMs  °® “3*  * *  f TivpeTt 

intended  From  the  printed  biennial  report,  however,  received  ”  **  W 

would  appear  tliat  the  increase  in  average  attendance  is  4,113  instead  of  -8,  . 
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in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  365  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
of  $23,928  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  system;  but  a  decline  of  1,015  in  the 
number  of  school-houses  reported,  of  $194,892  in  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  $118,069  in 
the  receipts  for  school  purposes. 


STATES  OX  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE  —  CALIFORNIA. 

in  California  there  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  15,280  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  9,115  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  6,148  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of 

19  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  number  not  attending  any  school  was  greater  by 
6,012,  while  that  of  Mongolian  children  in  school  has  decreased  by  117.  There  was  an 
increase  ot  187  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  of  one  day  and  four-tenths  in  their 
average  length,  of  23  in  the  number  of  school-houses  erected,  of  185  in  that  of  teach¬ 
ers  employed,  and  of  84  who  were  normal  school  graduates.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  men  shows  a  decrease  of  $1.22  and  that  of  women  an  increase  of  $1.53.  The 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $307,559  greater  than  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditure  was  $108,871  less. 

NEVADA. 

The  school  statistics  for  Nevada  show  progress  in  all  important  respects  except  in 

that  of  the  length  of  school  term,  which  was  decreased  by  14  days.  There  was  an 
increase  m  school  population  of  937,  in  public  school  enrolment  of  439,  in  average 
daily  attendance  of  546,  in  attendance  on  private  schools  of  231,  with  a  decrease  of  69 
not  attending  any  school.  The  monthly  wages  paid  teachers  was  $3.71  greater,  and 

the  receipts  for  public  schools  were  increased  by  $7,418  and  the  expenditures  for  them 
by  $1,462. 

OREGON. 

^ere  the  %ures  show  an  increase  in  all  points.  While  the  school  population  is  only 
2,1/6  more  than  in  1876,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  has  increased  by  18,158,  the 
a\  eiage  daily  attendance  by  14,824,  the  receipts  for  public  schools  by  $38,551,  expendi¬ 
tures  by  $7,980,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  196. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  presents  only  brief  statistics  of  its  schools  for  1877.  These  seem  to  show 
decline  m  school  population,  enrolment,  income  and  expenditure,  and  pay  of  men 
teaching,  with  some  increase  of  average  attendance  in  the,  schools  and  a  considerable 
one  ($5.45)  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women.  But  the  statistics,  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  says,  are  not  complete  from  the  Mexican  counties  of  the  State,  and  he  very 
properly  declines  to  piece  them  out  by  anv  guessing. 
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1875-76. 

1876-77. 

School 

population. 

Enrolment. 

i  Average 
attendance. 

School 

population. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Arizona  . 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Idaho . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

2,  955 
10,  396 
31,  671 
2,  777 
4,  238 

1,213 
5,  410 
19,  629 
2,  724 
2,  734 

900 

14,  907 

11,  046 
31,  671 

903 

6, 431 
21,  26-1 

580 

16,  318 

2,  000 

4,  892 

4,  597 

Utah . 

Washington . 

W  yoming . 

30,  900 
11,  000 

19,  886 

7,  500 

13,  608 

30,  792 
12,  997 

19,  779 
5,  385 

13,  420 

— 
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From  the  above  comparison,  it  appears  that  Dakota,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Montana  had  a  larger  number  of  children  in  school  in  1877  than  in  the  previous  year, 
while  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Washington  Territories  the  attendance  was  smaller. 
Washington,  however,  with  a  greater  school  population  and  fewer  children  enrolled 
reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  and  m  the  length  ot  sc  oo 
term.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  furnish  no  information  upon  which  a  comparison 
of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  can  be  based.  A  statement,  however,  has  been 
received  from  the  governor  of  Wyoming,  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  giving  a  very  encouraging 
account  of  the  condition  and  efficiency  ot  the  schools  there. 

DISTItICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  notwithstanding  serious  obstacles,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  advance.  As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  there- was  an  increase  of  l,63o 
in  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  of  1,411  in  average  attendance.  1  here  were  also 
1,483  more  seats  provided  than  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by 
schools  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  hindering  the  success  of  the  teachers  and 
imperilling  the  health  of  the  children.  The  good  of  the  schools  and  the  honor  ot  the 
country  imperatively  demand  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  appropriate  buildings  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  entitled  to  attend.  The  advance  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  is  gratifying,  and  has  been  specially  promoted  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  normal  school  for  girls.  The  addition  of  high  schools  to  the  present 
grades  of  instruction  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency  and  supply  opportunities 
specially  needed  by  the  youth  of  the  District. 

ALASKA. 

Uthougli  the  people  of  Alaska  so  far  as  not  “uncivilized”  are  guaranteed  by  treaty 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the  Territory  remains  altogether  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  law  in  the  protection  of  life,  person,  or  property,  or  provisions  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  society,  save  so  far  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  to  it.  Two  schools  are  maintained  according  to  contract  among  the  Meats 
engaged  in  the  seal  fisheries;  beyond  this  no  Government  provision  is  made  ior  cduca 
tion.  The  following  letter  deserves  special  attention . 

Office  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian 

and  Home  Missions  for  the  Ierritories, 
Denver ,  Colo.,  December  2/,  1877. 

DEAR  Sip.:  Knowing  your  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  education  ot 

as  «.,» - — 

ern  Union  Telegraph  expedition  of  1804  ™  ,  d  t  bc  ric1l  in  fur,  lumber, 

The  explored  portions  of  the  country  ^yor  and  <v0ld  It  has  also  valuable  fish- 
coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  amhci,  s  ,  ‘  ®  teq  to  establish  a  cauuery  for 

eries.  During  the  comm g  year  capitalists  a  ^rtie8  are  interested  in  estab- 

salmon  at  Clawock  at  an  expense  of  $1  ,  •  allq  still  others  in  developing 

lishing  a  stamp  mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  caimtry  arc  com- 

valuable  copper  mines  on  Karta  Bay.  ihus  tne  iesouice» 

mencing  to  attract  attention  o1_  from  26,000  to  70,000.  In 

The  native  population  ot  Alaska  is  van°  J  '  ’  evidently  of  Esquimau  de- 

the  northern  and  central  section  of  the  count  >  •  1  descent.  They  are,  however, 

scent:  in  the  southern  and  island  regions,  su  mi  v  of  Dakota  In  the  northern 

in  civilization,  far  in  advance  of  the  On  the  southern 

country  they  reside  in  permanent  undtr0  7  oround.  They  have  also,  to 

coast  they  have  large  plank  harrabora,  or  hous  anv  ?)aint  tiieir  faces  with  oil  and 
some  extent,  adopted  European  styles  ot  d  es  ■ ;  *  Polygamy  is  common  among 

lampblack,  which  gives  them  a  repulsive  appeaiance.  ioiy0am^ 
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the  rich.  Feasts  are  given  on  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  marriages,  births,  naming 
of  children,  deaths,  &e.  These  feasts'  consist  of  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting.  A 
summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to  hold  them  in  the  sea  until  they  cease  crying. 
Children  on  the  coast  are  bathed  in  the  sea  daily,  and  learn  to  swim  about  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  The  incurable  sick  and  old'  are  sometimes  killed.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  household  utensils  made  from  the  horns  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats, 
from  the  fossil  ivory  of  their  country,  and  from  wood.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately 
carved. 


Russia  gave  them  government,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  coun¬ 
try  passed  from  their  possession  they  withdrew  their  rulers,  priests,  and  teachers, 
while  the  United  States  did  not  send  any  others  to  take  their  places.  Alaska,  to-day, 
has  neither  courts,  rulers,  ministers,  nor  teachers.  The  only  thing  the  United  States 
have  clone  for  them  lias  been  to  introduce  whisky.  So  that  the  Alaskan  can  answer 
as  it  is  said  a  Chippewa  did  when  asked  if  he  was  a  Christian  Indian,  “  No,  I  wishky 
Injen.” 

The  first  school  was  established  by  Shelikoff  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  the  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  This  was 
about  1792.  A  few  years  later  one  was  established  in  Sitka.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical 
school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  which  in  1845  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary. 
Little  was  taught  in  the  schools  besides  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  'of 
reading  the  ecclesiastical  characters.  In  1860  a  colonial  school  was  opened  with  12 
students.  In  1862  it  contained  27  students,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  native.  In  1839 
a  girls’  school  was  established  for  orphans  and  children  of  the  employes  of  the  Fur 
Company;  in  1862  it  had  22  pupils.  In  1825  a  school  was  established  on  Unalaska 
Island  for  natives  ;  in  1860  it  had  30  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school  at  Amlin  Island,  in 
1860,  had  30  pupils.  A  school-house  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  had  no  pupils. 
Since  the  American  occupation  these  schools  have  been  broken  up.  On  the  Seal  Isl¬ 
ands,  over  a  thousand  miles  from  Kodiak,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has 
maintained  schools  at  St.  George  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  scholars  and  at 
St.  Paul  with  an  average  of  20  pupils.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  were  left, 
however,  without  any  educational  advantages,  and  were  rapidly  losing  what  they  had 
gained  in  the  Russian  schools. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  interests  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  of  a 
school  commenced  by  the  natives  themselves  at  Fort  Wrangell.  I  met  among  the 
natives  many  indications  of  a  great  desire  for  schools.  Early  next  year  we  expect  to 
send  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kellogg  to  Sitka  to  establish  a  school  there,  and,  if 
possible,  also  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Already  the 
attendance  at  Fort  Wrangell  is  excellent,  and  we  have  every  assurance  of  success  at 
both  places,  and  an  invitation  to  open  schools  at  other  points.  At  Wrangell,  which 
is  a  central  place  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  there  should  be  an  indus¬ 
trial  school,  and  we  expect  soon  to  commence  it  in  a  small  way.  Indeed,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  shelter  to  the  young  school  girls,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  sold  by  their  mothers  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

Several  points  should  be  specially  noted: 

(1)  We  find  here  the  practice  of  parents  selling  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  12  or 
14  years  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

(2)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  all  prevalent,  and  our  teachers  have  had  to  interfere 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  accused,  and  avIio  were  actually  being  tortured  to  death. 

Surely  it  is  appalling  to  find  such  practices  existing  in  our  land  and  exciting  so 
little  attention.  This  leads  me  to  say  — 

(3)  That  there  is  no  law  in  Alaska,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  has  not  been 
extended  over  that  country. 

(4)  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  these  people,  even  in  their  present 
ignorance  and  degradation,  are  self-supporting ;  that  they  do  not  need  from  the  General 
Government  food,  clothing,  or  annuities,  but  only  guidance  and  aid  in  securing 
schools,  improving  their  industries,  and  acquiring  the  arts  and  customs  of  civilized 
life. 


(5)  It  is  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  promoting  Indian  civilization  and  who  have 
encountered  the  embarrassments  of  tribal  relations  to  know  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  recognizing  these  relations. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  our 
country.  I  hope  to  make  another  trip  there  as  early  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 

Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  Territories. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  friends  of  universal  in¬ 
struction  in  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  more  recently  abolished,  certain  facts 
should  be  remembered : 

(1)  That  the  interests  of  slavery  did  not  permit  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
people. 

(2)  That  during  the  existence  of  slavery  the  universal  education  of  the  whites  was 
felt  to  be  in  some  sense  a  source  of  danger  to  the  progress  of  slavery. 

(3)  That  as  a  consequence  the  philosophy  of  education  in  its  comprehensiveness  was 
not  understood;  the  facts  which  illustrated  the  benefit  of  universal  education  could 
not  and  did  not  exist  for  those  communities. 

(4)  When,  therefore,  slavery  passed  away  and  the  several  States  where  it  had  ex¬ 
isted  attempted  to  establish  universal  education,  there  was  ( a )  a  lack  of  its  methods, 
(&)  of  its  philosophy,  and  (c)  of  its  results,  either  upon  individuals  or  upon  society,  as 
regards  its  advantages  in  promoting  virtue  and  social  order  or  in  producing  wealth. 

(5)  All  the  questions  that  arose  were  complicated  by  the  influence  of  race  prejudice. 
This  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  only  what  has  occurred  in  other  lands,  and,  indeed,  else¬ 
where  in  our  own  country,  as,  for  example,  will  be  found  in  studying  the  history  of  tho 
efforts  to  educate  the  colored  people  in  New  York  City. 

(6)  The  colored  people  on  their  part  entertain  erroneous  anticipations  of  what 
education  is  and  what  it  was  to  do  for  them ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  whites  wero 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  education  as  offered  to  the  negro  would  destroy  him  as  a 
laborer.  Indeed,  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  laborers 
of  any  race. 

(7)  Added  to  all  these  was  the  feeling  of  extreme  poverty.1 

(8)  The  progress  noted  in  the  summaries  given  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
these  facts.  It  is  plain  that  those  results  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  many  leading  minds.  Indeed,  it  has  been  true  that 
an  honest  study  of  the  facts  has  been  followed  with  the  approval  of  the  great  principle 
wrhich  underlies  the  most  successful  system  in  the  country. 

The  many  questions  of  race  discussed  among  us  render  of  peculiar  interest  all  facts 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  colored  people.  Special  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  tables: 

1  The  attitude  of  the  struggle  is  -well  illustrated  by  the  discussion  between  Hon.  TV  H.  Rufiner,  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  having  published  an  article  against  negro  education  and  the  school  system 
generally  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  a  discussion  ensued  in  tho  course  of  which  Mr.  Ruffner  maintained, 
first,  that  “Unless  we  propose  to  abolish  education  wholly  we  must  employ  the  public  system,  because 
wo  are  too  poor  to  do  without  it;  ”  secondly,  Dr.  Dabney  errs  in  holding  that  “If  our  civilization  is  to 
continue  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric  a  class  who  must  work  and  uot  read,”  since 
the  history  of  prominent  industrial  nations  points  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  Virginia’s  greatest  states¬ 
men,  moreover,  have  persistently  urged  the  policy  of  widespread  popular  education;  thirdly,  admitting 
religious  instruction  to  be  nocessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  child  and  conceding  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  teach  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  yet  the  State  “ may  formally  teach  the 
recognized  morality  of  the  country ;  ”  fourthly,  illiteracy  is  not  so  prevalent  in  countries  having  sys¬ 
tems  of  popular  education  as  in  those  without  such  a  system ;  fifthly,  ignorance  and  crime  are  closely 
related;  sixthly,  tho  hope  of  prosperity  in  the  South  is  to  be  based  on  the  negro’s  elevation  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  not  on  his  extermination. 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  population  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 

public  schools  of  the  recent  slave  States  for  1876-’77. 


States. 

White. 

Colored. 

School  population. 

Enrolment. 

Percentage  of  the 

school  popula¬ 

tion  enrolled. 

School  population. 

Enrolment. 

Percentage  of  the 

school  popula¬ 

tion  enrolled. 

Alabama . 

a236,  520 

86, 485 

37 

«168,  706 

54,  745 

32 

Arkansas . 

143,  949 

623,  895 

17 

43,  518 

67,  255 

17 

Delaware . 

31,  849 

22,  398 

70 

3,  800 

1,  663 

44 

Florida . 

40,  606 

614,  948 

37 

42,  001 

616, 185 

39 

Georgia .  . 

\ 

218,  733 

107,  010 

49 

175,  304 

48,  643 

28 

Kentucky . 

c459,  253 

228,  000 

50 

c53, 126 

19,  107 

36 

Louisiana . 

d88,  567 

645,  000 

51 

dl08,  548 

640, 000 

37 

Maryland . 

e213,  669 

125,  737 

59 

e63,  591 

24,  539 

39 

Mississippi . 

150,  504 

84,  374 

56 

174,  485 

76, 154 

44 

Missouri . 

692,  818 

381,  074 

55 

32,  910 

13,  774 

42 

North  Carolina . 

267,  265 

128,  289 

48 

141,  031 

73, 170 

52 

South  Carolina . 

83,  813 

46,  444 

55 

144,  315 

55,  952 

39 

Tennessee . 

330,  935 

171,  535 

52 

111,  523 

43, 043 

39 

Texas . 

/135,  430 

85,  620 

63 

/30,  587 

23,  432  j 

77 

Virginia . 

280, 149 

140,  363 

50 

202,  640 

65,  043 

32 

West  Virginia . 

«178,  780 

al20,  657 

a67 

a5,  980 

«2,  847 

a48 

District  of  Columbia . 

20,  671 

15,  310 

74 

11,  000 

5,  954 

54 

Total . 

3,  573,  511 

1,  827, 139 

1,513,065  j 
1 

571,  506 

«For  1875-’76. 


6  Estimated  by  tbe  Bureau. 


cFor  whites  the  school  age  is  6-20;  for  colored,  6-16. 
d  Exclusive  of  that  of  New  Orleans. 


e  Census  of  1870. 

/The  school  age  in  Texas 
the  school  population. 


at  our  last  report  was  6-18;  it  has  been  made  8-14,  considerably  lessening 


Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 

Location. 

Religious  de¬ 
nomination. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

• 

Bust  Normal  Institute . 

Huntsville  Ala. 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students . 

Huntsville,  Ala . 

lYiClll . 

2 

60 

Lincoln  Normal  University _ 

Marion,  Ala . 

Emerson  Institute . 

Mobile  Ala. 

6 

120 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students  . 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

Cong _ _ 

4 

9 

147 

oo 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Presb 

Ot> 

168 

Lewis  High  School . 

Mnpori  Cl  a. 

Haven  Normal  School _ 

Waynesboro’,  Ga . 

Consj ..... 
Metli 

3 

4 

89 

125 

Peabody  Normal  School  .... 

New  Orleans  T,a, 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Pupils. . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

5 

Q 

95 

IQ/I 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute . 

Baltimore,  Md 

'VTo+li 

i-D** 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School 

Tougaloo,  Miss . 

Pti  U  I  II  ..... 

Cong . 

4 

8 

77 

106 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877— Continued. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 


Lincoln  Normal  Institute . 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students...... 

Bennett  Seminary . 

St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School . 

Shaw  University . 

Avery  Normal  Institute . 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute . 

Freedman’s  Normal  Institute . . . 

Le  Moyne  Normal  and  Commercial  School . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. .. 

Richmond  Institute . 

Richmond  Normal  School  for  Colored  Pupils  — 

Miner  Normal  School . 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University . 

Normal  department  of  Way  land  Seminary . 

Total . 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Trinity  School . 

Talladega  College . 

Cookman  Institute . 

Clark  University . 

St.  Augustine’s  School . . 

t  La  Teche  Seminary . 

St.  Frances  Academy  for  Colored  Girls . 

Scotia  Seminary . 

St.  Augustine’s  School . 

Williston  Academy  and  Normal  School . 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy . 

Hish  School  for  Colored  Pupils . 

Wallingford  Academy . 

Brainerd  Institute . . . . . 

Benedict  Institute . 

Brewer  Normal  School . 

Claflin  University . 

Canfield  School . 

Nashville  Institute . 

Wiley  University . 

St.  Stephen’s  School . 

St.  Philip’s  School . • 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Total . 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Atlanta  University . 

Berea  College . - . 

Leland  University . 

Straight  University . 

New  Orleans  University . 

Shaw  University . 


Athens,  Ala . 

Talladega,  Ala . 

Jacksonville,  Fla  .... 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Savannah,  Ga. . . 

Baldwin,  La . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Concord,  N.  C . 

New  Berne,  N.  C  —  . 
Wilmington,  N.  C  ... 

Albany,  Ohio . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Chester,  S.  C . 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

Greenwood,  S.  C . 

Orangeburg,  S.  C - 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Marshall,  Tex . 

Petersburg,  Ya . 

Richmond,  Ya . 

Washington,  D.  C  -- 


i 

Location. 

Religious  de¬ 

nomination. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

1 

6 

122 

Fayetteville,  N.  C . 

3 

71 

Meth . 

2 

75 

P.  E . 

4 

127 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Baptist . . . 

5 

240 

Cong . 

9 

315 

Presb  ..  .. 

340 

Maryville,  Tenn . 

Friends . . . 

13 

204 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Cong . 

9 

295 

Hampton,  Ya . 

Cong  a.... 

14 

274 

Richmond,  Ya . 

Baptist . . . 

5 

104 

6 

232 

2 

27 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Non-sect.. 

3 

74 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Baptist . . . 

(&) 

& 

119 

3,  785 

Cong .... 
Cong  .... 
Meth  . . . 

M.  E - 

P.  E  .... 
Meth  ... 

R.  C  .... 
Presb  .. 

P.  E  .... 
Cong  .  . . 
Non-sect 
P.  E  .... 
Presb  .. 
Presb 
Baptist  . .  - 
Cong .  . . 

M.  E . 

P.  E . 

Baptist . . 

M.E . 

P.  E . 

P.  E . 

P.  E . 


Atlanta,  Ga . 

Berea,  Ry . 

New  Orleans,  La ... . 
New  Orleans,  La ... . 

New  Orleans,  La - 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


10 

3 

4 

3 


139 

236 

62 

110 

75 


95 

128 

224 

84 

23 

224 

220 

277 

117 

49 

120 

100 

195 

53 

150 

86 

40 


66 

2,  807 

fanner . 

5 

33 

Cong . 

cl3 

129 

Baptist  . . . 

4 

4 

Cong . 

.  7 

223 

Meth . 

cl2 

110 

Meth . 

6 

130 

a  In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  American  Missionary  Association, 
ation  from  the  State.  5  Reported  tinder  schools  of  theology. 


this  institute  has  an  appropri- 
cFor  all  departments. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877 _ Continued. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 


Alcorn  University . 

Biddle  University . 

Wilberforce  University ... 

Lincoln  University . . 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Bisk  University . 

Howard  University  & . 

Total . 


Location. 


Bodney,  Miss . 

Charlotte,  N.  C _ 

Xenia,  Ohio . 

Oxford,  Pa . 

Nashville,  Tenn. ... 
Nashville,  Tenn. ... 
"Washington,  D.  C . 


SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 

Bust  Biblical  and  Normal  Institute . . . 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers. 

Augusta  Institute . 

Theological  department  of  Leland University.. 
Thompson  Biblical  Institute  (New  Orleans 
University). 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University. 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute . 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University.. 
Theological  department  of  Shaw  University.  .. 
Theological  Seminary  of  Wilberforce  University 
Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University . 
Baker  Theological  Seminary  (Claflin  Univer¬ 
sity). 

Theological  course  in  Eisk  University . . 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee 
College. 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University. 
Way  land  Seminary  . . 

Total . 


Huntsville,  Ala  . 
Talladega,  Ala  . . . 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Augusta,  Ga . 

New  Orleans,  La . 
New  Orleans,  La . 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Straight  University. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University. 

Total . 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  department  of  New  Orleans  University 
Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Ten 
nessee  College. 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University.... 
Total . 


New  Orleans,  La . 
Baltimore,  Md  . . . 
Charlotte,  N.C... 
Baleigh,  N.  C 

Xenia,  Ohio . 

Oxford,  Pa . 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


W ashington,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.  C 


New  Orleans,  La .. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE 
BLIND. 


Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 
Total . 


New  Orleans,  La 
Nashville,  Tenn. . 


Washington,  D.  C 


Baltimore,  Md 
Baleigh,  N.  C  . . 


a  Eor  all  departments. 


®  q 
^  o 

OD  -rt 


ci 


•a  | 

«  a 

©  o 

pj  fl 


Non-sect . 
Presb 

M.  E . 

Presb 

M.  E . 

Cong 
Non-sect . 


Meth  .. 
Cong  .  . 
Presb . . 
Baptist 
Baptist 
M.E.... 


Cong  . .. 

M.  E _ 

Presb 
Baptist  ., 

M.  E . 

Presb 
Meth  .... 


Cong 

M.E. 


Non-sect . 
Baptist  .. 


03 

o 

o 


a 


5 

al 

16 

9 

8 

9 

7 


a 

0 


in 


86 

126 

145 

134 

24 

69 

57 


108  .1,270 


44 


12 


ell 

al4 


25 


18 


85 

28 

18 


14 

24 

9 

50 

8 

20 


33 

35 


32 

88 


462 


8 

6 


14 


8 

18 


48 


74 


31 

68 


99 


c^cMefottteiV.^!0  ^  •»  toinclude  60me  white,. 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877. 


States. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 


Public  schools. 


pi 

o 

■H 

P 

ft 

o 

ft 

3 

o 

ft 

o 

02 


168, 706 
43,  518 
3,  800 
42,  001 
175,  304 
53, 126 
108,  548 
63,  591 
174, 485 
32,  910 
141,  031 


144,  315 
111,  523 
30,  587 
202,  640 
5,  980 
11,  000 


1,  513,  065 


-♦» 

PI 

© 

a 

#-H 

o 

a 

w 


54,  745 
7, 255 
1,  663 
16, 185 
48,  643 
19, 107 
40,  000 
24,  539 
76, 154 
13, 774 
73, 170 


55,  952 
43,  043 
23, 432 
65,  043 
2,  847 
5.  954 


Normal  schools. 


'  institutions  for  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction. 


o 

o 

ft 

© 

02 


m 

& 

■3 

C« 

© 

H 


ft 

pi 

PM 


1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


5 

7 

8 

6 

14 


9 

22 


25 


408 

83 


382 


95 

211 

106 

122 

513 


655 

499 


610 


101 


571,  506 


27  119  3, 785 


o 

o 

ft 

o 

02 


ro 

S 

o 

C3 

O 

H 


10 


to 

ft 

3 

PM 


375 


15 


15 

7 

2 

7 


62 

185 


95 


436 
23 
1,  007 
295 
53 
236 


40 


23 


66 


2,  807 


Universities  and 
colleges. 

Schools  of  theol¬ 
ogy- 

Schools  of  law. 

States. 

Schools. 

- - ■ - - - 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

'o 

o 

o 

02 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

3 

2 

18 

■1 

o 

85 

1 

5 

OO 

1 

1 

13 

129 

3 

23 

337 

3 

2 

60 

1 

4 

8 

1 

5 

24 

2 

11 

216 

O 

n 

59 

1 

7 

IZo 

Z 

16 

145 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

134 

1 

5 

20 

1 

17 

93 

O 

7 

68 

2 

Z 

6 

1 

7 

57 

2 

10 

120 

1 

2 

i 

Total . . . 

13 

108 

1,270 

17 

44 

462 

2 

6 

14 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877— Cont'd 


Schools  of  medi¬ 
cine. 


States. 


Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

North  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


Schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind. 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

11 

1 A 

31 

1 

18 

DO 

1 

7 

48 

■  • 

3 

12 

74 

2 

25 

99 

Table  showing  the  number  of  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  by  institu¬ 
tions  without  reference  to  States. 


Class  of  institution. 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Public  schools . 

/y.m  7Q9 

Normal  schools . 

97 

tvO  t  A,  DUD 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction . 

23 

13 

Oj  ioO 

9  807 

Universities  and  colleges . 

OUl 

1,  270 

Schools  of  theology _ r . 

17 

Schools  of  law .  . . 

o 

Schools  of  medicine . 

* 

14 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind . 

o 

9 

74 

QQ 

Total . 

1 1\  Q'TCi 

JLU,  O/  J 

ooOf  01  < 

j - —  cinuuucui  in  xv, MO,  in  reporting  iree  states,  making 

total  number  of  colored  public  schools  11,107  and  total  enrolment  in  them  588,054 ;  it  will  be  observed 
that  this  augments  the  total  number  of  schools  above  given  by  315  and  the  enrolment  by  10,548,  making 
the  total  number  of  schools,  as  far  as  reported  to  us,  11,194,  and  total  number  of  the  colored  race  under 
instruction  in  them,  596,565 ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  colored  public  schools  of  those  States 
in  which  no  separate  reports  are  made. 


PEABODY  FUND. 


Tabte  showing  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Peabody  fund  from 

1888  to  1877,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

West  Virginia. 

Total. 

1868  .. 

$4,  750 

$2,  700 

$3,  550 

$8,  562 

$1,  000 

$1,  338 

$8,  700 

$4  800 

1869.. 

12,  700 

6,  350 

7,  800 

9,  000 

$1,  850 

5,  700 

9,  000 

10,  500 

$4, 300 

11,  900 

$10,  900 

$00, 

90,  000 

1870  .. 

10,  300 

7,  650 

3,  050 

6,  000 

6,  950 

5,  950 

5,  600 

5,  000 

$1,  000 

11,  050 

15,  050 

13,  000 

90,  600 

1871 .. 

15,  950 

8,  750 

2,  500 

3,  800 

6,  550 

5,  800 

3,  250 

12,  400 

9,  200 

22,  650 

9, 150 

100,  000 

1872  .. 

29,  70C 

8,  250 

500 

6,  000 

6,  200 

9,  900 

4,  550 

11,  500 

12,  250 

23,  250 

17,  900 

130,  000 

1873  .. 

36,  700 

9,  750 

1,  500 

13,  750 

7,700 

6,  000 

6,  800 

11  400 

27  800 

15  750 

137, 150 
134,  600 

1874.. 

31,  750 

14,  300 

200 

6,  500 

9,  900 

9,  700 

6,  700 

2,  750 

1,  000 

3,  600 

33, 100 

15, 100 

1875  .. 

23,  350 

16,  900 

100 

9,  750 

1,  800 

2,  200 

5,  400 

1,  000 

1,  350 

1,  500 

27, 150 

10,  500 

101, 000 

1876.. 

17,  800 

8,  050 

4, 150 

3,  700 

1,  000 

5,  500 

9,  950 

2,  000 

4,  450 

1,  000 

10, 100 

8,  600 

76,  300 

1877  . . 

18,  250 

4,  900 

4,  300 

4,  000 

6,  500 

3,  700 

5,  990 

2,  000 

10,  800 

6,  300 

15,  850 

6,  810 

89,  400 

Total . 

201,  250 

87,  600 

27,  650 

71,  062 

48,  450 

55,  450 

58,  578 

55,  850 

18,  600 

60,  600 

191,  650  107,  710 

984, 450 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  —  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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This  unparalleled  benefaction,  administered  by  the  trustees  through  their  agent, 
Rev.  Barn  as  Sears,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  continues  its  great  work  of  aiding  those  cities  and 
towns  that  help  themselves  to  educational  privileges  for  their  youth.  The  above 
figures,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  most  suggestive  of  the  vast  good  accom¬ 
plished.1 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  oldest  American  educational  idea  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  looked  to 
an  elementary  school  in  every  town  containing  50  householders,  with  a  grammar 
school  where  there  were  50  more  householders.  A  somewhat  more  recent  but  more 
widely  spread  idea  was  to  have  ordinary  schools  for  every  township,  a  higher 
school  for  every  county,  and  a  college  or  university  for  every  State.  The  township 
was  the  unit  ,  of  the  whole  school  system.,  and  many  thoughtful  men  are  question¬ 
ing  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  that  position,  instead  of  being  broken  into 
incohesive  fragments  called  school  districts,  as  is  common  now.  Some  arguments  for 
such  a  restoration  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  district  system  involves  almost  necessarily  numerous  poor  school- 
houses,  because  the  few  people  in  a  district  cannot  generally  afford  a  good  one.  The 
population  being  scanty,  schools  are  small,  with  imperfect  classification  of  the  pupils 
and  recitations  too  numerous  and  too  short  for  fair  results.  Poor  teaching  is  inevitable, 
from  the  need  of  getting  for  each  little  school  the  cheapest  teacher  to  be  had ;  and  yet 
a  great  proportionate  expense  is  incurred  on  the  whole,  since  in  the  case  of  every  two 
school-houses  where  one  would  satisfy  all  real  wants,  there  must  be  two  teachers, 
two  fires,  and  two  sets  of  furniture,  besides  the  cost  of  the  unnecessary  building.  V\  it 
all  this,  too,  there  is  frequent  uncertainty  as  to  ill  surveyed  and  ill  marked  district 
boundaries,  involving  uncertainty  as  to  which  district  is  to  collect  the  tax  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  children,  and  great  liability  to  disputes  and  bickerings  on  this  account. 
And  then  there  is  perfect  certainty  of  often  having  in  the  district  board  men  unfit  to 

supervise  and  help  a  school.  .  ,,  .  ,  .  ,. 

2  The  township  system,  on  the  other  hand,  providing  boundaries  settled  by  mdis- 
putable  surveys,  removes  all  ground  for  disputes  on  that  point;  it  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  obtain  for  the  township  a  school  board  of  intelligent  and  good  men  an 
through  such  a  board  better  management  of  school  funds,  better  choice  of  teachers, 
better  arrangement  and  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  wiser  supervision  of  them. 

These  being  the  invariable  characteristics  and  results  of  the  two  systems,  a  number 
of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  district  and  substitute  he  « 
system.  The  voice  of  the  State  superintendents  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  in  favor 

the  change.2 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


From  a  desire  to  extend  to  every  child  the  full  advantages  of  public  instruction,  the 
laws  of  thirteen  of  our  States  make  provision  for  supplying  indigent  pupns  wit  i 
needful  text  books  free  of  charge.  These  books  are  understood  to  be  held  by  the  chil- 


i  The  report  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tern..,  for  the  year  ending  September  1  1877 
it  would  be-a  result  lar  ely  ^  ^  contributod  nothing.  The  first  annual  commencement 

,h“Is  bearing  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  eitlmfas 

caprice,  sometimes  the  interest  of  a  sm^  ■  0  +VlA  a  locality  either  burdening  it 

verselle  de  Philadelphie.) 
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dren  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  in  the  best  condition  possible  to  the  school  boards  after 
use,  and  to  be  passed  on  from  sessiou  to  session  and  from  child  to  child.  The  benefits 
derived  from  this  arrangement  have  been  so  many  and  so  various  as  to  give  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  system  of  a  free  supply  of  books  by 
school  boards  would  not  better  be  made  universal,  instead  of  partial  and  discriminat¬ 
ing,  as  it  is. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  supply  urge  in  favor  of  it  that  it  saves  expense, 
the  books  being  purchased  at  wholesale;  that  it  saves  time,  enough  books  for  every 
scholar  being  thus  available  at  the  opening  of  each  term;  that  it  secures  for  a  district 
a  desirable  uniformity  of  text  books,  making  the  work  of  teachers  greatly  easier  and 
more  effective  than  in  other  cases ;  that  it  thus  promotes  better  classification  of  pupils, 
so  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  each  class  ;  that  it  increases  the  attendance  on  the 
schools;  and,  finally,  that  it  prevents  expense  and  annoyance  when  a  pupil  goes  from 
one  district  to  another. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  our  two  largest  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have  for  a  long  time  furnished  free  books,  and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Bath  and  Lewis¬ 
ton  in  Maine,  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts,  Newark  and  Paterson  in  New  Jersey,  have 
followed  their  example,  with  the  happiest  results.  Four  of  the  States,  too’  now 
explicitly  provide  for  allowing  the  system  of  free  supply.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  anil 
Wisconsin  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  district  or  town  meetings  and  city  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  local  school  boards ;  and  New  York  authorizes  city  boards  to  furnish 
books  to  pupils  out  of  any  money  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  the  remaining 
States  the  laws  are  silent  on  this  point,  except,  as  before  mentioned,  where  a  supply 
for  poor  pupils  is  allowed.  But  in  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  State  superintendents  express  themselves  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  furnish¬ 
ing  free  all  the  books  needed.  Superintendent  Carr,  of  California,  further  ventures 
the  opinion  that  in  the  silence  of  the  law  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  any  district  of  the  free  plan ;  and  probably,  in  almost  any  State,  districts 
would  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter  for  themselves,  provided  that  proper  notice  be 
given  beforehand  to  the  people  of  the  intention  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
at  a  specified  time. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

History  constantly  affirms  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  permanence  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  every  administrative  system.  The  Christian  church,  it  is  well  known,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  foimal  organization  for  the  training  of  its  officers  in  their  respective  duties 
and,  as  long  as  its  supremacy  over  the  state  was  allowed,  assumed  also  the  education 
of  the  officers  of  government.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Vienna,  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  were  instances  of  the  church’s  exercise  of  this 
inestimable  power.  Gradually,  states  recognized  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces  in  their  possession,  and  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  people.  These  succes¬ 
sive  aims,  ecclesiastical,  political,  popular,  were  combined  in  the  educational  system  of 
Prussia. 

The  power  which  the  church  had  derived  from  education,  Frederick  the  Great  di¬ 
rected  to  the  general  good  and  glory  of  the  state ;  the  salient  provisions  of  his  system 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beginning  of  normal  schools  supplying  special  training  for 
officials,  and,  on  the  other,  compulsory  education  insuring  an  intellectual  training  to 
every  individual.  Step  by  step,  the  other  states  of  the  Old  World  are  adopting  the 
efficient  system  out  of  which  came  the  present  supremacy  of  Northern  Germany  in 
European  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  education  presents  an  impressive  record. 
Says  President  Quincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard  College:  “The  first  necessities  of 
civilized  man,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  had  scarcely  been  provided ;  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  worship  of  God  had  alone  been  instituted,  when  the  great  interests  of 
education  engaged  the  attention  of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts.” 
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Tho  proofs  of  this  immediate  concern  are  the  colonial  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  form¬ 
ally  enacting  what  had  already  been  practically  established,  and  making  Harvard 
College  tho  expressive  crown  of  a  well  ordered  system  of  public  instruction. 

Like  the  Hebrew,  tho  Puritan  syllabled  his  patriotism  and  his  adoration  in  a  single 
expression,  “If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem !”  Schools  and  college  were  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  the  common  nursery  of  state  and  church,  developing  by  the  same  process  the 
citizen  and  the  Christian,  since  in  a  community  where  the  privilege  of  electing  officers 
and  holding  Office  was  vested  exclusively  in  freemen,  and  where  none  could  be  ireemen 
but  church  members,  the  two  characters  were  comprehended  in  one.  Education  formed 
necessarily  an  inherent  element  of  the  administrative  policy.  To  these  early  move¬ 
ments  in  our  colonies  may  be  traced  the  educational  ideals  that  pervade  our  history. 

In  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  however,  while  the  provisions  for 
education  continue  and  multiply,  its  aims  and  its  control  have  been  involved  in  sin¬ 
gular  confusion;  nevertheless,  in  the  irregular  development  throughout  the  States, 
the  tendency  to  efficient  supervision  has  maintained  itself  in  continuous  life,  some¬ 
times  obscured  by  opposition,  sometimes  firmly  marked,  but  always  traceable. 

At  first  the  only  distinct  and  separate  officer  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  set 
apart  to  education  was,  under  the  clergy,  the  teacher.  Afterward,  as  education  devel¬ 
oped  in  towns,  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  same  committee  or  officers  as  other 

civil  affairs  of  the  town. 

By  degrees  the  school  came  to  be  recognized  as  so  important  in  itself,  so  distinct  m 
its  objects  from  other  branches  of  administration,  that  the  necessity  to  the  state  of 
setting  apart  for  school  government  a  class  of  officers  especially  fitted  for  educational 
responsibilities  was  fully  admitted;  the  town  school  committees  followed. 

As  the  duties  of  school  supervision  increased  and  forced  themselves  upon  tho  at¬ 
tention  of  the  State,  for  a  time  they  were  treated  as  subordinate  and  committed  to  some 
one  of  the  State  officers  who  had  other  duties,  as,  for  example,  the  secretary  of  state; 
but  these  experiments  invariably  proved  detrimental  to  education  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people ;  and  it  is  generally  a  disadvantage  for  a  man  to  advocate  a  return  to  such 
provisions.  To-day  the  State  that  should  abolish  or  cripple  separate  State  supervision 
of  education  and  commit  it  to  another  officer  of  the  State  would  be  universally  con¬ 
demned  among  educators  as  going  backward.  The  development  of  this  important 
principle  can  be  better  understood  by  the  particular  account  of  the  successive  move¬ 
ments  in  New  York.  4 

In  1795,  Governor  George  Clinton  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment 

of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  which  recommendation  an 
act  was  framed  and  approved  April  9,  1795,  entitled  “An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools.”  This  act  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  fostering  and  main¬ 
taining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State;  made  explicit  provision 
for  the  division  of  funds  and  for  treasurer’s  certificates,  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  local  commissioners  and  trustees ;  it  also  directed  reports  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  schools  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  by  him  laid  before 
the  Legislature.  Thus,  in  the  first  legislative  action  in  New  York  after  the  Revolution 
toward  organizing  a  common  school  system,  the  importance  of  supervision  in  educa¬ 
tion  was  distinctly  recognized.  “  On  the  basis  of  this  simple  organization,”  says  Mr. 
Randall,  “the  foundations  of  our  present  school  system  were  originally  laid.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  later,  in  1812,  occurred  the  first  legislation  contemplating  a  permanent 
system  of  common  schools.  Then  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
was  created.  Each  town  was  required  to  elect  three  commissioners  of  common  schools 
and  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who  with  the  commissioners  were  to  have  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  teachers ;  at  the  same  time  the 
offices  of  trustees,  clerk,  and  collector  were  created  for  each  school  district. 

The  following  year,  1813,  the  office  of  superintendent  was  bestowed  by  the  council 
of  appointment  upon  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  who  served  till  1821,  and  to  whom  must  lie 
ascribed  the  honor  of  having  thoroughly  organized  the  common  school  system  of  the 
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State  He  was  removed  on  purely  political  grounds,  and  a  person  wanting  in  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  his  stead;  this 
led  to  a  notable  change  respecting  State  supervision.  A  law  or  clause  of  a  law  was 

enacted  that  the  secretary  of  state  should,  ex  officio,  bo  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 


This  law  remained  unchanged  till  1854,  but  not  without  strong  recommendations  from 
time  to  tame  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  others  in  favor  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  school  superintendence. 

„r^,61COn8tfnit  Ration  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  acts  :  thus,  the  act 
of  1841  created  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent;  that  of  1843  abolished  the  office 
of  town  commissioner  of  schools  and  inspector  of  schools  and  created  the  office  of 
town  superintendent;  and  the  act  of  1847  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintend¬ 
ent  and  ordered  the  returns  of  town  superintendents  to  be  made  to  county  clerks. 

Iho  great  interests  involved  in  the  educational  administration  were  now  so  distinctly 
recognized  that  m  1851  the  assembly,  by  resolution,  authorized  the  governor  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State.  lion.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  commissioner  under  the  resolution,  recom¬ 
mended,  as  one  of  the  permanent  changes  required  in  the  then  existing  law  “the 
separation  of  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  that  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  and  its  creation  into  a  separate  and  distinct  department.”  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour  strongly  recommended  such  separate  organization  of  the  department 
m  ns  message  to  the  legislature  in  1854,  and  accordingly  an  act  for  the  purpose  was 
passed  the  March  ensuing.  “This  important  measure,”  says  Mr.  Randall,  from  whose 
History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New  York  the  above  facts  are  mainly  derived 
'was  warmly  supported  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  then  secretary  of  state,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent  with  those  required  of  the  secretary  of  state.” 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  State  of  Now  York  returned  in 

1854,  to  the  system  of  a  separate  department  for  common  school  superintendence  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 


The  development  of  the  same  system  in  Maine  is  also  pertinent  to  the  present  inter 
est  m  the  general  subject.  The  first  school  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1821  one 
year  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts.  With  respect  to  school  supervision 
this  law  provided  for  the  election  at  annual  town  meetings  of  a  superintending  scbool 
commissioner  for  each  town  and  plantation,  whose  duty  it  should  bo  to  examint  teach 
ers,  select  school  books,  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  &c.  It  also  provided  for  the 
choosing  of  a  district  agent  for  each  district,  whoso  duty  it  should  be  to  hire  teachers 
for  the  district  and  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils  and  fuel  for  the  schools.  No  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  in  the  law  for  any  reports  concerning  the  schools  to  either  town  or 

The  act  of  1821  was  so  amonded  by  the  act  of  1825  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  soleet 
men  to  present  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state,  once  in  three  years,  as  to  the  number 
o  school  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  the  number  of  scholars  usually 
attending  school,  tho  length  of  school  sessions,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 

ior  the  same.  The  law  was  inadequate  to  the  results  desired,  and  the  returns  secured 
were  of  little  or  no  value. 

1  liese  partial  acts  accelerated  tho  grand  movement,  and  in  1843  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  tho  legislature  to  improve  the  schools  bv 
a  State  organization.  A  bill  was  immediately  introduced  to  establish  a  board  of 
school  commissioners,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law ;  a  bill  introduced  in 
184o  by  Stephen  H.  Chase,  of  Fryeburg,  providing  for  school  commissioners  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  Notwithstanding 
those  failures,  the  public  will  was  moving  steadily  toward  an  efficient  supervision  of 
schools  In  accordance  with  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  drawn  up  by  a  convention 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
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lish  a  State  board  of  education,  -which  became  a  law  July  27,  1846.  Tlio  board  was 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  supei  in¬ 
tending  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  plan¬ 
tations  in  each  county ;  it  was  required  to  elect,  each  year,  one  person,  to  be  styled 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  A  penalty  was  imposed  on  towns  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  make  school  returns  and  teachers  were  ordered  to  keep  registers.  “  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  board  of  education,”  says  Mr.  Cortliell  in  his  review  of  the  school 
legislation  of  Maine,  “  marks  the  ora  of  reform  and  advance  in  school  work.” 

The  new  system  was  variously  modified  by  the  acts  of  1850  and  1851,  and  in  18o2 
the  “  board  of  education”  and  the  “  secretary  of  the  board”  were  abolished,  and  a  law 
was  enacted  making  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  council  annually  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  who  was  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  schools  of  his  own  county. 

In  1854  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  by  an  act  of  1868  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  fully 
defined  and  his  office  was  fixed  at  the  seat  of  government.  Thus,  after  various 
experiments,  ranging  through  a  history  of  forty-seven  years,  efficient  school  super¬ 
vision  was  made  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  common  school  supervision  in  the  various  States  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Maine.  The  correctness  of  the  principle,  the 
necessity  of  its  application,  are  now  universally  admitted;  it  is  in  active  operation  m 
every  State  of  the  Union,  Oregon  and  Delaware  having  been  the  last  to  adopt  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  designations  of  State  educational  officers  in  the  severa 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  mode  of  election  or  appointment  and  term  of  service. 
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Official  title,  mode  of  appointmen  t,  and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial  superintendents. 


Designation  of  officer. 

Elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  by 
the  — 

Term  of  service. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Alabama . 

State  superintendent  of  education . 

T^aatYIa 

Arkansas . 

State  superintendent  of  publie,  instruction . 

California . 

State  superintendent  of  publie  instruction  . . . . 

Colorado . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction _ 

Connecticut . 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education . 

State  board  of 

During  pleasure 

education. 

of  board. 

Delaware . 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools _ 

Elorida . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Governor . 

4  years. 

Georgia . 

State  school  commissioner . 

Illinois . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  . 

Indiana . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  . 

Iowa . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Kansas . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

People . 

2  years. 

Kentucky . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

People _ _ 

4  vp,fl,ra. 

Louisiana . 

State  superintendent  of  public  education . 

People . 

4  years. 

Maine . 

State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
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council. 

o  years,  oruurmg 
pleasure  of  ex- 

ecutive. 

Maryland . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a . 

State  board  of 

During  pleasure 

education. 

of  board. 

Massachusetts. . . 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education . 

State  board  of 

No  express  lim- 

education. 

itation. 

Michigan . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

T*  p.rml  a 

Minnesota . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Governor . 

2  years. 

Mississippi . 

State  superintendent  of  public  education . 

People _ 

4  vears 

Missouri . 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools . 

PphdIa 

Nebraska . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Nevada . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

New  Hampshire . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Governor . 

2  years. 

New  Jersey . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

State  board  of 

3  years. 

education. 

New  York . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Legislature . . . 

3  years. 

North  Carolina  . . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

People ... _ 

4  vp.arfl- 

Ohio . 

State  commissioner  of  common  schools 

Oregon . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Pennsylvania .... 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Governor  and 

4  years. 

senate. 

llhode  Island .... 

State  commissioner  of  public  schools . 

State  board  of 

1  year. 

education. 

South  Carolina. . . 

State  superintendent  of  education . 

People . 

4  VAflTfl 

Tennessee . 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

senate. 

Texas . 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education  . 

Board  of  edu- 

During  pleasure 

cation. 

of  board. 

Vermont . 

State  superintendent  of  education . 

Gen’l  assembly 

2  years. 

Virginia . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Gen’l  assembly 

4  years. 

West  Virginia . . . 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools . 

People 

Wisconsin . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  . . . 

T^aahIa 

2  years. 

TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Alaska . 

*■ 

a  Ex  officio,  as  principal  of  State  Normal  School. 
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Official  title,  mode  of  appointment,  and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial  superintend¬ 
ents — Continued. 


Designation  of  officer. 

Elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  by 
the — 

Term  of  servic*. 

rj-rtvAm m-  at  officio _ ....... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Pres,  of  IT.  S.. 

Hot  given. 

Dakota . 

Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor  and 

2  years. 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

(a) 

council. 

District  com- 

During  pleasure 

Idaho . -  -  -  - 

Tovrifrvrinl  controller,  ex  officio  . . . . 

missioners. 

Governor . 

of  comm’rs. 

Hot  given. 

Indian . 

Montana . . 

Superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Five  Hations  .. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor . 

2  years. 

Hew  Mexico . 

Secretary  of  Territory,  ex  officio . 

Pres,  of  U.  S-. 

TTfafi 

Territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools.  - . . 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

People . 

2  years. 

■Washington . 

Governor . 

2  years. 

Territorinl  lftara.rian.  ex  officio  . . 

Governor . 

a  There  are  two  superintendents :  The  title  of  the  first  is  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  chil¬ 
dren  in  'Washington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  county  schools ;  of  the  second,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  colored  children  in  W  ashington  and  Georgetown. 
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Table  II.— Summary  of  school  statistics  of 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


Cities. 

J _ 

Estimated  present  population. 

r 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

Humber  of  school  buildings. 

Humber  of  sittings  for  study. 

Humber  of  teachers. 

Ho.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

17,  000 

6-21 

6,  462 

9 

1,  528 

27 

170 

1,  960 

1, 129 

2 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . . 

301,  020 

5-17 

51,  889 

56 

618 

20Q 

37,  288 
2,374 

24,  736 

2,  256 

3 

San  Jos6,  Cal* . 

16,  000 

5-17 

3,  074 

9 

. Jk 

42 

198 

4 

Stockton,  Cal . 

15,  000 

5-17 

3,  011 

10 

1,  693 

34 

196 

1,  693 

1,523 

5 

Denver,  Coloc . 

21,  000 

6-21 

2,  481 

4 

1,  615 

37 

195 

2,  078 

1,344 

6 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

25,  000 

4-16 

6,  376 

17 

4,  069 

84 

196 

5, 167 

3, 194 

7 

Hartford,  Conn . 

41,  600 

4-16 

9  621 

16 

i  an 

7,  596 
2,  516 

5,038 

1,  735 

8 

Hew  Britain,  Conn* _ 

12,  000 

4-16 

3, 176 

10 

2,  250 

40 

198 

9 

Hew  Haven,  Conn . 

58,  675 

4-16 

12,  964 

21 

8,  897 

213 

200 

11,  804 

7,  554 

0 

Flew  London,  Conn _ 

10,  000 

4-16 

2, 101 

9 

1,  800 

51 

200 

dl,  915 

1,  363 

1 

Horwalk,  Conn* . 

13,  000 

4-16 

3,  254 

12 

3,  200 

49 

203 

2,  873 

1,  900 

2 

Wilmington,  Del . 

40,  000 

6-21 

9,178 

18 

5,  364 

106 

199 

6,  687 

4, 158 

3 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

35,  000 

6-18 

10,  362 

9 

2,  630 

53 

202 

3,  280 

2,  409 

4 

Augusta,  Ga . 

23,  768 

6-18 

4,  912 

16 

35 

186 

2,  202 

1,  273 

5 

Columbus,  Ga . 

9,  000 

6-18 

2,  463 

6 

920 

20 

187 

1,  212 

906 

Macon,  Ga . 

15,  000 

6-18 

3,442 

8 

1,052 

24 

140 

1,227 

742 

7 

Savannah,  Ga . 

28,  000 

6-18 

6,  919 

3,  000 

58 

180 

3, 171 

2,  774 

5 

Alton,  Ill . 

10,  500 

6-21 

3,164 

5 

21 

196 

dl,  496 

) 

Belleville,  HI . 

12,  000 

6-21 

4,  467 

3 

2,  000 

40 

198 

1,  964 

Bloomington,  Ill ... . 

25,  000 

6-21 

7,  292 

11 

2,  670 

65 

177 

3,  486 

2,  294 

Chicago,  Ill . 

450,  000 

6-21 

110, 184 

64 

41,  500 

800 

197 

56,  529 

38, 132 

Decatur,  HI . 

10,  000 

6-21 

3,  094 

6 

1,  728 

29 

177 

1,  869 

1,  321 

Freeport,  Ill . 

12,  000 

6-21 

2,  852 

6 

1,  600 

29 

196 

1,  640 

Galesburg.  HI . 

14,  000 

6-21 

4, 127 

2, 100 

34 

178 

2,  231 

1,  525 

Jacksonville,  HI . 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,  689 

8 

1,  600 

33 

187 

1,  844 

1,  253 

Joliet,  HI . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,  557 

8 

1,  692 

36 

197 

2,  606 

1,  500 

Peoria.  Ill . 

32,  000 

6-21 

8,  881 

9 

3, 115 

67 

188 

4, 173 

2,  783 

Quincy,  HI . 

32,  000 

6-21 

8,  511 

9 

2,  950 

55 

195 

3,  554 

2,  235 

Rockford,  Ill . 

14,  000 

6-21 

4  901 

10 

Kf\ 

1,  900 
1,400 

Rock  Island,  Ill . 

11, 100 

6-21 

3,  567 

6 

2,  000 

oyj 

36 

iyo 

178 

2, 100 
1,955 

Springfield,  HI* . 

25,  000 

6-21 

10,  722 

5 

2,  200 

41 

180 

2,  616 

1,  977 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

28,  400 

6-21 

10,  588 

9 

3,  790 

84 

195 

3,  558 

2,  653 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

100,  000 

6-21 

22,  806 

23 

11,  087 

185 

195 

12,  965 

8,  931 

J effersonville,  Ind _ 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  723 

5  . 

26 

188 

1  300 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

22,  000 

6-21 

6,  020 

6 

1,  900 

50 

195 

2,  705 

1,  773 

Logansport,  Ind . 

15,  000 

6-21 

3,  788 

12 

1,  480 

31 

197 

1,824 

1, 191 

Madison,  Ind* . 

12,  500 

6-21 

4  652 

6 

QQ 

t)fiA 

Richmond,  Ind .... 

14,  000 

5-21 

4,236 

9 

1,  975 

OO 

45 

6\J\) 

180 

1,  721 

2,  094 

1,  273 

1,  874 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

15,  000 

3-21 

3,138 

7 

1,  700 

28 

178 

1,  601 

1,  089 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

21,  000 

3-21 

7, 101 

12 

3,  737 

78 

L97  i 

3,  945 

2,  724 

a  Assessed  valuation. 
b  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over. 


Pupils. 

1 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

* - - - 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assess¬ 
ed  valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

300 

a$5, 276,  480 

$50,  715 

5 

a260,  262,  343 

2,  574,  000 

2.1 

400 

9,  000,  000 

152,  000 

2 

120 

5,  000,  000 

142,  900 

1.5 

100 

16,  000,  000 

186,  540 

7.5 

450 

17,  000,  000 

144,  500 

3. 25 

*1,  337 

*a47, 1G2,  324 

*1,  755,  269 

97 

a4,  592,  952 

99,  500 

1,  500 

65,  852,  000 

532,  722 

15.  25 

40 

10,  000,  000 

87,  500 

2.7 

100 

9,  000,  000 

111, 000 

25,  399,  000 

265,  339 

2.5 

800 

20,  000,  000 

96,  000 

2. 12 

500 

12,  336,  700 

250 

4,  000,  000 

26,  500 

2.  25 

100 

7,  500,  000 

24,  500 

350 

95,  500 

GOO 

5,  000,  000 

75,  500 

4.4 

700 

5,  000,  000 

104,  600 

11.5 

8,  500,  000 

230,  471 

14.5 

20,  000 

al48,  400,  087 

2,  436,  056 

2.  92 

200 

9, 114,  756 

95,  600 

9 

200 

57,  300 

5,  500,  000 

112,  815 

5 

1,  000 

2,  778,  789 

159,  900 

3 

604 

3,  249,  080 

65,  650 

7 

1,  600 

16,  000,  000 

157,  300 

7 

1,  800 

20,  000,  000 

217,  000 

4,5 

475 

12,  000,  000 

120,  000 

5 

450 

12,  000,  000 

112, 600 

6.5 

150,  000 

5 

2,  300 

12,  294,  460 

224,  650 

4.6 

1,  340 

73,  822,  993 

883,  986 

2 

300 

a2,  600,  000 

60,  000 

4 

1,  000 

14,  000,  000 

193,  000 

3.5 

a5,  666,  055 

180,  000 

5 

276 

a4, 400,  000 

60,  000 

3 

565 

81,  000 

250 

300 

al3,  841,  060 

215,  471 

3.4 

OB 

p* 

‘S 

« 

41 

U 

p-H 

ej 

O 

H 


15 


$942,  616 
66,  666 
59,  701 
59,  061 
62, 419 
191, 666 
37,  059 
228,  284 
26,  547 
69,  361 


35,  709 
e32,  706 
12, 145 
el6, 457 

42,  505 
20,  685 
40,  024 
66,  292 

849,  757 
40, 109 
34,  577 
32,  079 
46,  948 
25,  001 
77,  500 
54, 130 

43,  623 
23,  872 
32, 100 
99,  361 

311,  456 
23,  003 


J 

£ 

Expenditures. 

] 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

1 

16 

17 

18 

$4, 120 

6$17,  308 

$21,  429 

22,  279 

537,  389 

800,  709 

21,  612 

27,  700 

65,  248 

924 

28,  920 

38,  044 

4, 417 

27,  728 

59,  060 

6,  725 

42,  950 

62,336 

86, 192 

194,962 

12,  700 

19,  695 

40,  601 

29,  637 

132,  983 

206,  436 

255 

19,  546 

26,  547 

1,  573 

24,  700 

36,  700 

28,  788 

35,  662 

20,  221 

800 

6,  917 

11,  933 

7,  646 

12, 337 

34,  723 

42, 181 

140 

11, 075 

15,  078 

21,  672 

35,  043 

1,  494 

26,  509 

65,  539 

1, 101 

6451,  053 

684,  534 

136 

15,  385 

29,  910 

614,  988 

34,  508 

13,  710 

20,  813 

2,  742 

17,  070 

48,  536 

106 

616,  330 

20,  650 

33, 190 

76,  794 

7, 557 

27,  326 

54,  323 

350 

37,  517 

17,  477 

25,  433 

24,  954 

33,  751 

15,  592 

37,  065 

71,  642 

28,  203 

121,  319 

215,  410 

154 

12,  918 

19, 126 

5,  396 

13,  539 

41, 888 

15,  872 

3, 154 

20,  686 

34, 158 

11,  207 

17,  093 

12,  625 

1  41, 268 

66,  440 

0Q 

n 

a 

C3 

a 

.o 

o 


00 

p 

H 


19 


$15  33 
24  00 
20  39 


22  49 


12  00 
18  41 
14  64 
13  50 


12  78 


48,  575 
26, 450 
72,  716 
44,  494 
95,  046 

c  These  statistics  are  for  seven-eighths  of  the  city  only. 
d  This  number  excludes  duplicate  enrolments. 
e  These  receipts  are  for  tho  whole  county. 


9  62 

12  51 

13  00 
10  10 
13  02 

11  57 

12  13 

13  10 


10  18 


10  88 
11  92 


13  77 
13  73 
16  98 


13  04 


16  39 


GO 

© 

GQ 

Pi 

0> 

P4 

H 

<D 


<D 

•i— » 

o 

A 


20 


$3  40 
4  80 
9  81 


6  11 


3  50 
5  84 


2  25 


2  02 


2  21 
1  26 


2  60 
2  22 

3  97 

4  05 
3  31 


3  41 


2  80 
3  61 


3  60 

3  64 

4  14 


3  46 


3  49 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 

Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

Number  of  sittings  for  study. 

• 

Number  of  teachers. 

-4-S 

rd 

tJC 

d 

7i 

Jh 

O 

* 

CO 

o 

o 

rd 

o 

00 

00 

£ 

rs 

o 

6 

fc 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

41 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

28,  000 

5-21 

5,  963 

10 

3,  850 

71 

192 

3,356 

2,  003 

42 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. . . 

alO,  020 

5-21 

3, 128 

9 

1,  590 

29 

198 

1,  545 

929 

43 

Davenport,  Iowa . 

*24,  000 

5-21 

4  618 

Q4. 

1  01 

A  <7i  o 

Q  900 

44 

Des  Moines  (w.  side),  la 

14,  000 

5-21 

3,  592 

4 

2, 100 

36 

188 

Ht)  /  JLU 

2,  211 

Oj  zoy 

1, 399 

45 

Dubuque,  Iowa* . 

O 

O 

o 

Xfi 

<M 

5-21 

8,  896 

11 

73 

9  QO7 

9  90^ 

46 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

15,  000 

5-21 

5,  732 

2,  500 

52 

180 

2,  500 

2, 100 

47 

Atchison,  Kans . 

12,  000 

5-21 

3,  000 

5 

23 

180 

1  01  n 

1  190 

48 

Lawrence,  Kans . 

aS,  320 

5-21 

2,  652 

12 

28 

A)  wlv 

1  449 

A,  ioU 

1  Oio 

49 

Leavenworth,  Kans*  . . 

«17,  873 

5-21 

5,  669 

40 

198 

2  048 

1  94° 

50 

Covington,  Ky . 

35,  000 

6-18 

9,  800 

6 

2,  720 

65 

200 

3,  500 

2,  420 

51 

Lexington,  Ky . 

15,  000 

d6-20 

5,  9S9 

9 

el9 

19° 

9QO 

/jQQI 

52 

Louisville,  Ky* . 

125,  000 

6-20 

/45,  000 

27 

329 

209 

17  583 

1 1  O  Y1 

53 

Newport,  Ky . 

18,  500 

6-20 

6,  500 

5 

40 

900 

9  f\7A 

1,  989 

54 

Paducah,  Ky . 

10,  000 

6-20 

1,  946 

13 

810 

14 

215 

;  U/T 

790 

55 

Now  Orleans,  La . 

203,  439 

6-21 

69 

430 

179 

93  I^R 

10  p;op; 

56 

Bangor,  Me . 

*18,  500 

4-21 

5,  586 

35 

1G9 

700 

3,  226 

57 

Biddeford,  Me . 

12,  000 

4-21 

3,  451 

21 

2,  072 

38 

196 

n9  009 

58 

Lewiston,  Me . 

*20,  000 

4-21 

6,  479 

29 

184 

i/*“>  V*j-J 

9  r;no 

9  900 

59 

Portland,  Me . 

36,  000 

5-21 

11,  300 

12 

4, 100 

114 

200 

6, 161 

4,225 

60 

Baltimore,  Md . 

350,  000 

6-18 

77,  000 

764 

186 

61 

Adams,  Mass . 

il5,  765 

5-15 

3, 171 

18 

2,  462 

53 

190 

p3,  374 

1,  922 

62 

Boston,  Mass* . 

i341,  919 

5-15 

58,  636 

146 

56,  111 

1,  306 

224 

55,  417 

42,  645 

63 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

»47,  838 

5-15 

*8,  218 

28 

8,  866 

216 

200 

10,  323 

7,  009 

64 

Chicopee,  Mass* . 

10,  000 

5-15 

1,  970 

11 

1,400 

30 

1, 147 

891 

65 

Fall  River,  Mass* . 

45, 160 

5-15 

7,  900 

30 

6,  856 

127 

192 

7,  537 

4, 159 

66 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 

12,  000 

5-15 

2, 179 

19 

3,  253 

67  | 

191 

2,  768 

1,  994 

67 

Haverhill,  Mass* . 

il4,  628 

5-15 

i 

2,  608 

28 

3,  211 

80 

194 

2,632 

2,  093 

68 

Holyoke,  Mass . 

18,  500 

5-15 

2,  523 

11 

2,  268 

57 

193 

2,  550 

1,578 

69 

Lowell,  Mass . . 

53,  000 

5-15 

7  540 

41 

199 

10^ 

/jin  90^ 

^  9^0 

70 

Lynn,  Mass . 

32,  600 

5-15 

5,  799 

32 

6, 132 

111 

205 

5,  578 

- /DU 

4,  409 

71 

Marlboro’,  Mass . 

8,  581 

5-15 

1,936 

11 

1,  771 

36 

t-175 

2,  047 

1,  536 

72 

Milford,  Mass . 

«9,  890 

5-15 

2,  223 

73 

New  Bedford,  Mass*. . . 

27,  000 

5-15 

4,  002 

21 

4,  000 

105 

203 

3,  822 

3,  622 

74 

Newburyport,  Mass*.. 

13,  000 

5-15 

2,  743 

20 

2,  689 

62 

255 

2,  218 

1,  859 

75 

Newton,  Mass . 

16,  700 

5-15 

2,  853 

16 

3,  280 

74 

197 

3,  471 

2,462 

76 

Pittsfield,  Mass* . 

12,  255 

5-15 

2,  558 

2,  269 

54 

176 

2,  070 

77 

Salem,  Mass* . 

526,  000 

5-15 

4,430 

17 

4,  307 

103 

200 

4,  794 

3,  284 

78 

Springfield,  Mass . 

31,  000 

5-15 

5,  375 

29 

5,  909 

124 

197 

6,286 

4, 472 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
a  Census  of  1870. 

b  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
c  Assessed  valuation. 

d  The  legal  age  for  colored  children  is  from  6  to  16. 

^  These  statistics  are  for  white  schools  only. 
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statistics  of  cities,  SfC. —  Continued. 


1 

Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assess¬ 
ed  valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen- 1 
ses  per  capita  of 
daily  av.  att.  in 
public  schools. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

Total  receipts. 

- —  ■  — ‘ — -r 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

■  1,  000 

$12,  000,  000 

$250,  000 

6 

$87,  925 

$3,  215 

$33,  450 

$50,  535 

$17  06 

$5  93 

250 

5,  472, 145 

85,  600 

8.5 

52,  355 

845 

15,  362 

30,  081 

18  45 

6  37 

16,  000,' 000 

273, 100 

12 

117, 390 

3,  530 

49,  409 

71,  500 

17  65 

3  65 

400 

7,  033,  000 

225,  400 

13 

55,  216 

20,  795 

49, 184 

15  96 

8  00 

6.  5 

54,  075 

33, 230 

45,  987 

500 

9,  000,  000 

125,  000 

9 

40,  379 

3,  090 

28,  089 

35,  340 

300 

4,  800,  000 

64, 100 

13 

93 

150 

9,  350 

13,  640 

c2,  551,  630 

100,  000 

10 

25,  975 

162 

13,  435 

29,  474 

12  09 

5  65 

822 

c4,  367,  544 

203,  512 

10 

55,  070 

3,  098 

23,  881 

53,  031 

12  29 

3  00 

20,  000,  000 

196,  000 

2.5 

68,  000 

27,  500 

35,  600 

68,  800 

14  70 

2  28 

500 

c4,  928,  759 

40,  000 

1.5 

15, 112 

17,  967 

c71,  849,  772 

833,  390 

4.5 

274, 132 

13,  023 

166,  591 

285,  302 

16  46 

6  32 

nCK  9 nn  non 

153  500 

2 

31  282 

17,  273 

29,  645 

9  40 

320 

6,  000,  000 

23,  000 

2 

9,  897 

0 

7,  350 

9,  646 

12  51 

2  38 

12,  000 

c88,  973,  930 

629,  500 

262,  949 

3,  554 

206,  914 

262,  948 

13  50 

3  00 

cO  906  100 

75  000 

36,  200 

22  130 

41,  512 

(11  88) 

1 n  nnn  nnn 

in  non 

528 

16,  938 

21,  399 

lu,  uuu,  UUU 

11  873  558 

168,  700 

2.  33 

33,  795 

24,  780 

38,  010 

11  26 

5  46 

1,  500 

30,  892,  845 

376,  500 

2.  47 

76,  442 

4,  880 

57,  985 

76,  357 

14  31 

2  62 

625  813 

104,  225 

7i449, 113 

699,  514 

11, 141,  767 
c748,  878, 100 

1  9nn 

4  ^1 

99  483 

(15 

34) 

8,  560,  000 

2. 21 

2,  036,  067 

307,  094 

1,  228,  338 

2,  015,  580 

25  94 

10  21 

1,  269 

c55,  755,  000 

582,  000 

3 

188,  564 

2,  921 

151,  574 

188,  564 

20  95 

4  86 

OUU 

1, 000 

c51,  401,  467 

1,  230,  000 

1.8 

97, 101 

5,500 

82,  543 

107,  883 

19  84 

4  77 

20 

clO,  668,  319 

182,  496 

3.  52 

37,  508 

28,  250 

37,  508 

15  07 

3  74 

40 

12,  500,  000 

284,  500 

5. 13 

53,  507 

42,  354 

54,  652 

19  89 

5  40 

1, 100 

19,  275,  984 

120,  090 

2.2 

27,  376 

431 

19,  242 

26,  220 

13  21 

3  13 

550 

50,  000,  000 

476,  462 

3.5 

163, 185 

14,  938 

99, 152 

407,  009 

100 

24,  995,  339 

471,  200 

4.7 

106,  652 

5,764 

68,  843 

106,  652 

15  91 

4  92 

rrr 

c3,  439,  925 

59,  500 

5.2 

18,  410 

78 

15,  535 

20,  030 

10  39 

2  61 

i  O 

350 

34,  850,  000 

282,  000 

3.  66 

j  85, 825 

92,  500 

60,  000 

182,  775 

14  50 

4  50 

80 

9,  000,  000 

105, 100 

3.  33 

35,  450 

25,  960 

35,  450 

14  40 

2  41 

320 

28,  500,  000 

443,  000 

2.  7S 

87, 416 

62,  025 

83,  456 

26  37 

7  63 

191 

8, 177,  606 

61,  400 

2.3 

20,  366 

18,  084 

20,  460 

45,  343 

725 

27,  216,  000 

341,  500 

2.1 

82,  786 

1,  493 

58,  061 

82,  786 

21  38 

6  29 

c30,  692,  776 

554,  500 

2.93 

;!  90, 257 

72, 138 

92,  429 

16  84 

3  82 

/Estimated.  ' 

g  Tliis  number  excludes  duplicate  enrolments. 
h  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 

i  Census  of  1875.  .  Q 

j  This  is  exclusive  of  the  evening  schools,  in  which  there  is  a  total  enrolment  of  1,-/8. 

JfcEor  grammar  and  high  schools;  lor  primary,  155. 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 

Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

- - - — -  ■  -  .  i 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

>> 

'C 

n* 

r- 

CG 

£ 

to 

fcr 

a 

•  rH 

*3 

<4-1 

o 

© 

1 

£ 

Number  of  teachers. 

to 

£ 

-4-^ 

© 

u 

© 

£ 

00 

ro 

o 

rd 

© 

CO 

00 

cS 

<4H 

o 

6 

£ 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  en- 

*■  rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

79 

Taunton,  Mass . 

19,  000 

5-15 

3,  413 

36 

3,  821 

81 

195 

3,  739 

2,  712 

■  80 

Weymouth,  Mass*  . . . . 

9,  819 

5-15 

1,  936 

21 

2, 128 

44 

196 

1,  931 

1,  653 

81 

"Woburn,  Mass . 

10, 105 

5-15 

al,  955 

14 

2,  475 

43 

200 

»  2, 127 

1,726 

82 

Worcester,  Mass . 

52,  000 

5-15 

9,  097 

35 

8,  522 

203 

192 

9,  901 

6,  801 

83 

Adrian,  Mich* . 

10,  000 

5-20 

2,  824 

5 

1,  600 

29 

193 

1,  449 

939 

84 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

7,  500 

5-20, 

2,  419 

.  7 

1,800 

32 

200 

1,  864 

1,  337 

85 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

18,  000 

5-20 

4,  278 

7 

2,  320 

40 

196* 

2,  841 

1,  720 

86 

Detroit,  Mich . 

*110,  000 

5-20 

35,  739 

27 

12,  549 

228 

183 

13,  827 

9,  641 

•  87 

East  Saginaw,  Mich  . . . 

17,  500 

5-20 

5, 117 

10 

49 

195 

3, 177 

2,  224 

88 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 

30,  000 

5-20 

9, 129 

13 

4,  000 

87 

192 

5,  019 

3, 148 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

10,  500 

6-20 

2,  835 

6 

1,  430 

28 

194i 

1,564 

1,  073 

•.90 

Minneapolis,  Minn c  ... 

35,  000 

5-21 

9 

3,  400 

78 

196 

3,  607 

2,  380 

91 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

40,  000 

5-21 

11, 134 

14 

3,  800 

77 

194 

4,  316 

2,  900 

'92 

Natchez,  Miss* . 

9,  000 

5-21 

4 

750 

12 

90 

591 

93 

Vicksburg,  Miss . 

11,  000 

5-21 

2,  400 

3 

1,  090 

23 

183 

1,  450 

1,  074 

94 

Hannibal,  Mo . 

12,  000 

6-20 

3,  306 

8 

1,  575 

28 

148 

1,  877 

1,  299 

95 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

42,  000 

6-20 

8,  303 

9 

3,  600 

58 

197 

4,  334 

2,  529 

■96 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

25,  000 

6-20 

6,  822 

18 

3,  022 

54 

180 

3,  514 

2, 417 

'97 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

500,  000 

6-20 

146,  000 

4  7 

73 

38,  510 

870 

198 

47,  676 

27,  581 

98 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

22,  000 

5-21 

4,  753 

10 

2,  391 

45 

196 

2,  911 

1,906 

99 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

25,  000 

5-15 

3,  065 

23 

3,  380 

82 

188 

3,  975 

2,  509 

100 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

11,  600 

5-16 

2,  307 

16 

2, 140 

48 

175 

2, 148 

1,  531 

101 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

10,  000 

5- 

2, 154 

13 

40 

244 

1,  964 

1,  402 

102 

Camden,  N.  J* . 

40,  000 

5-18 

10,  842 

11 

5,  500 

103 

190 

5,  270 

4,  039 

103 

Elizabeth,  N.  J* . 

25,  000 

5-18 

6,  817 

15 

2,  588 

59 

202 

2,  919 

2,  298 

104 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

120,  000 

5-18 

37,  482 

20 

12,  810 

304 

205 

105 

Newark,  N.  J* . 

120,  000 

5-18 

37,  206 

43 

12,  831 

282 

205 

18,  970 

10,  933 

106 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

18,  000 

5-18 

/5,  496 

6 

2,  370 

44 

202 

2,  769 

1,  733 

107 

Orange,  N.  J . 

11,  300 

5-18 

3,  513 

5 

1, 184 

31 

200 

1,  561 

1,035 

108 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

39,  500 

5-18 

13, 193 

10 

5,  991 

100 

203 

9,  374 

4,  483 

109 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

26,  031 

5-18 

9,  040 

13 

2,  900 

72 

195 

2,  706 

2,  518 

110 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

18,  500 

5-21 

5, 162 

10 

2,  871 

52 

193 

2,  616 

1,  943 

111 

Binghamton,  N.  Y*  .... 

16,  500 

5-21 

4,  509 

8 

2,  368 

54 

207 

3, 187 

2, 123 

112 

Buffalo,  N.  Y* . 

143,  594 

5-21 

/40,  000 

42 

14,  000 

420 

203 

20,  240 

13,  320 

113 

Cohoes,  N.  Y . 

22,  000 

5-21 

9,  207 

8 

2,  000 

57 

204 

3,  980 

1,  938 

114 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

22,  000 

5-21 

5,  752 

9 

3,  799 

79 

195 

4,  496 

3,  057 

115 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

10, 100 

5-21 

2,  501 

12 

1,  535 

31 

192 

1,729 

1,205 

116 

Kingston,  N.  Yg . 

*8,  000 

5-21 

6 

1  477 

27 

206 

1  790 

1  172 

117 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 

13,  000 

5-21 

4, 185 

6 

2.  524 

43 

198 

-L,  1 

3,  014- 1 

1.  866 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
a  Number  between  5  and  16. 
b  Includes  cost  of  supervision, 
c  West  division. 
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statistics  of  cities,  <fc. — Continued. 


• 

Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assess¬ 
ed  valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita  of 
daily  av.  att.  in 
jublic  schools. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

Total  receipts. 

- - - - 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

68 

$20,  000,  000 

$202,  000 

3. 15 

$50,  067 

$36,  866 

$50,  067 

$14  25 

$3  95 

20 

5,  586,  440 

115,  000 

4. 18 

24,  551 

$11,  982 

20,  340 

40,  068 

13  16 

3  68 

inn 

8  674  522 

193  000 

Q 

31  503 

25,  315 

32,  315 

1, 325 

60,  902,  206 

872,  225 

3.2 

145,  058 

10,  865 

114,  046 

145,  058 

17  25 

3  97 

500 

5,  014,  605 

151,  500 

14 

35,  952 

1,343 

11,  844 

34, 112 

14  79 

2  14 

270 

4,  298, 145 

130,  700 

15.6 

32,  491 

3,  513 

16,  000 

31,  696 

13  46 

3  64 

8,  800,  000 

140,  000 

15 

38,  798 

17,  464 

33, 072 

11  20 

3  37 

p;  non 

Q4  570  905 

699  716 

306  833 

28  448 

&136,  395 

213,  214 

100 

8,  756,  545 

125,  500 

41,  512 

894 

22,  628 

41,  060 

11  07 

5  41 

800 

30,  000,  000 

270,  000 

7 

85,  420 

3,  842 

42,  808 

72,  548 

400 

6, 125,  708 

100,  000 

39,  885 

325 

12, 619 

28,  374 

13  62 

4  64 

800 

27,  000,  000 

321,  500 

3.  83 

117,  611 

34, 179 

47,  785 

106,  479 

20  08 

6  60 

2,  500 

60,  000,  000 

304, 000 

1 

21,  678 

42,  707 

(766,  440 

14  55 

1  24 

299 

300 

4,  000,  000 

44,  250 

2.  75 

15,  800 

500 

14,  240 

17, 140 

13  51 

2  70 

300 

2,  780,  000 

39,  500 

4 

21,  579 

224 

10,  665 

14,  947 

8  21 

2  74 

1,  000 

eS,  400,  000 

200,  000 

4 

81, 186 

2,  490 

38,  784 

81, 186 

16  12 

4  33 

825 

12,  000,  000 

118,  696 

7 

51,  752 

30,  312 

51,  073 

13  43 

3  93 

22,  486 

237, 488,  700 

2,  629,  543 

5 

1,  265, 194 

173, 336 

6564,  478 

1,  007,  830 

200 

25,  600,  000 

434,  975 

5 

83, 686 

13, 784 

31,  907 

77,  035 

19  15 

4  96 

2,  000 

el5,  605,  918 

278, C75 

3. 19 

52, 155 

2,  674 

38, 119 

52, 155 

16  30 

4  19 

90 

8,  900,  000 

234,  391 

3.4 

28,  740 

19,  449 

28,  093 

13  22 

5  12 

50 

9,  567,  765 

80,  600 

2.  33 

23,  010 

214 

619, 497 

25,  695 

1,  200 

27,  000,  000 

4 

86,  750 

2,  850 

48, 053 

86,  362 

12  16 

5  07 

1,800 

30,  000,  000 

116,  500 

2.  68 

43,  624 

29,  635 

41, 985 

13  10 

4  97 

8,  000 

90,  500,  000 

764,  582 

2.4 

222,  550 

1,  000 

222,  550 

7,  378 

160,  396,  666 

1,  015,  000 

2 

217, 037 

1,  000 

131,  079 

208,  032 

16  00 

4  23 

1, 200 

12, 136,  570 

150,  000 

2 

41,  757 

7,  558 

19,  091 

40,  666 

12  25 

2  81 

650 

9,  000,  000 

92,  500 

26,  207 

488 

14,  327 

23, 091 

17  77 

4  07 

1,400 

33,  511,  614 

247,  500 

0.  76 

75,  988 

5,  924 

49,  398 

75,  253 

11  74 

4  04 

2,  300 

12,  000,  000 

138,  743 

2 

51,  230 

34,  463 

44,  462 

14  68 

3  00 

1,100 

12, 160,  000 

127,  200 

3.  26 

46,  942 

3,  872 

24, 459 

35,  951 

13  36 

3  15 

507 

10,  015,  775 

223,  753 

3.1 

48,  734 

1,  923 

27,  436 

39,  770 

12  35 

2  40 

in  ooo 

870  000 

282,  820 

306,  000 

23  40 

375 

10,  500,  567 

88,  500 

7. 46 

70,  863 

1,  495 

623,  086 

38,  812 

14  09 

8  68 

13,  730,  918 

305,  200 

3.  21 

84,  907 

1,  986 

39,  870 

66,  296 

13  89 

3  98 

46 

6,  000,  000 

39,  500 

4.7 

26,  350 

1,  845 

15,  078 

24,  520 

14  17 

4  01 

297 

4,  000,  000 

146,  500 

13.  2£ 

32,  497 

919 

16, 132 

32, 497 

15  49 

3  63 

500 

10,  000,  000 

102,  000 

2.  95 

40,  815 

2, 193 

22,  338 

32,  012 

12  57 

3  05 

d  Expenditures  as  reported  were  $70,820 ;  but  tbe  items  given  amount  to  $66,440  only. 


e  Assessed  valuation. 

/Estimated. 

g  These  statistics  are  for  the  Kingston  school  district  only. 
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Table  II. — Suiwraary  of  school 


Cities. 

i 

a 

o 

•H 

-M 

a 

3 

© 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

Number  of  sittings  for  study. 

Number  of  teachers. 

No.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

Pupils. 

P4 

a 

o 

o 

p-i 

P4 

O 

a 

•rH 

H 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

"Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

118 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

19,  000 

4-21 

5, 170 

2,  600 

39 

201 

a3, 100 

1,  914 

119 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

17,  300 

5-21 

5,  885 

2  842 

51 

TOO 

0  41  r\ 

9  1QO 

120 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

1,  200,  000 

4-21 

*132 

151,  091 

3,  251 

203 

205,  327 

1125,  777 

121 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y . 

11,  000 

5-21 

4,  053 

9 

1,  400 

27 

197 

1,  009 

122 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

22,  400 

5-21 

8,  831 

15 

3,  900 

71 

195 

4,  529 

2,  896 

123 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y  . . . 

20,  000 

Q-21 

6,  002 

14 

2,  765 

42 

202 

3,  989 

2, 187 

124 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

75,  000 

5-21 

29, 146 

27 

228 

107 

11  888 

7  807 

125 

Rome,  N.  Y* . 

13,  000 

5-21 

3,  305 

7 

1,  501 

29 

192 

2, 103 

1, 174 

126 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

*9,  000 

5-21 

2,  711 

11 

1,  960 

33 

190 

1,793 

1,  042 

127 

Schenectady,  N.  Y* _ 

13,  000 

5-21 

4,  430 

1,  740 

31 

202 

2, 183 

1,  493 

128 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

59,  084 

5-21 

16,  824 

16 

8,287 

166 

197 

8, 174 

7,  261 

129 

Troy,  N.  Y* . 

50,  000 

5-21 

dl7,  900 

15 

141 

204 

9,  282 

5,  474 

130 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

35,  000 

6-21 

dll,  200 

18 

4, '242 

93 

196 

5,  026 

3,  351 

131 

W atertown,  N.  Y* . 

11, 000 

5-21 

3, 123 

8 

2,  080 

42 

191 

2,  015 

1,267 

132 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

18,  500 

5-21 

6,  437 

5 

51 

/vQ  970 

1  8Q9 

133 

Akron,  Ohio  . 

17,  000 

6-21 

4, 150 

11 

2,  416 

46 

195 

2,  658 

J.j  Ooa 

2,  081 

134 

Canton,  Ohio . 

12,  500 

6-21 

3,  675 

6 

1,910 

42 

189 

1,  958 

1,308 

135 

Chillicothe,  Ohio . 

13,  000 

6-21 

3,  241 

5 

1,850 

43 

188 

1,  758 

1,  498 

136 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

267,  000 

6-21 

93,  042 

42 

28,  684 

e583 

207 

31,  370 

24,  420 

137 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

133,  650 

6-21 

45,  429 

41 

18,  680 

350 

196 

21,  980 

15, 146 

138 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

49,  381 

6-21 

14  209 

26 

143 

109 

7  111 

K  409 

139 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

35,  000 

6-21 

10,  769 

12 

5,  718 

114 

195 

5,  603 

Oy  Tbl/W 

4, 148 

140 

Hamilton,  Ohio . 

14,  000 

6-21 

5,  546 

5 

1,734 

30 

200 

1,762 

1,  343 

141 

Mansfield,  Ohio . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  738 

5 

1,  902 

33 

176 

1,  764 

1,  301 

142 

Newark,  Ohio . 

11,  000 

6-21 

3  519 

6 

38 

184 

1  701 

1  980 

143 

Portsmouth,  Ohio . 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,  968 

6 

2,  000 

41 

198 

2,  079 

1,  571 

144 

Sandusky,  Ohio . 

17,  000 

6-21 

6  491 

12 

47 

108 

9  900 

1  7K7 

145 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

20,  000 

6-21 

4,  994 

6 

2,  648 

48 

185 

2,  835 

2,  095 

146 

Steubenville,  Ohio . 

13,  500 

6-21 

5,  036 

6 

1,750 

35 

198 

2,  285 

1,  751 

147 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

50,  000 

6-21 

13,  992 

23 

6,  500 

129 

1982 

7,636 

4,  451 

148 

Zanesville,  Ohio* . 

18,  000 

6-21 

5,411 

18 

3, 150 

64 

195 

2,  946 

2, 118 

149 

Portland,  Oreg . 

15,  000 

4-20 

3  307 

7 

34 

9ftft 

9  090 

1 

1  K97 

150 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

70,  000 

dl5,  000 

93 

in  non 

1QQ 

1  OK 

Q  ft79 

Q  nO/* 

151 

Allentown,  Pa . 

15,  000 

6-21 

g 

3,  420 

140 

Q  988  ' 

O, 

9  9Q1 

152 

Altoona.  Pa . 

17,  000 

6-21 

3  289 

15 

41 

180 

9  889 

9  094 

153 

Carbondale,  Pa . . 

8,  500 

6-21 

2  500 

7 

9ft 

170 

1  870 

1  1  KQ 

154 

Chester,  Pa . 

14,  000 

6-21 

3, 400 

7 

1,874 

41 

193 

2,  062 

1,  703 

155 

Danville,  Pa* . 

7,  000 

6-21 

9 

1  700 

9fi 

1  K7 

1  070 

1  197 

156 

Easton,  Pa . 

14,  000 

6-21 

Q 

9  780 

48 

908 

9  810 

1, 

1  79K 

157 

Erie,  Pa* . 

27,  000 

6-21 

8, 402 

16 

3, 126 

78 

192 

4,  267 

2,  627 

158 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

28,  000 

6-21 

21 

5, 173 

96 

216 

5,242 

3, 287 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
a  Excludes  duplicate  enrolments. 
b  Assessed  valuation. 
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statistics  of  cities,  <fc. —  Continued. 


Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

11 

12 

210 

$20,  000,  000 

472 

620,  000,  000 

60,  000 

61,101,092,093 

1,  080 

62,  248, 194 

1,  435 

610,  711, 170 

610 

25,  000,  000 

50,  200,  775 

450 

5,  433,  534 

165 

15,  000,  000 

500 

1,  786 

30,  603,  390 

2,  000 

46,  689,  702 

700 

69,  913,  032 

150 

12,  500,  000 

841 

621, 114, 118 

458 

10,  996,  474 

700 

350 

10,  000,  000 

18,  357 

300,  000,  000 

9,  564 

219,  000,  000 

1,  548 

43,  500,  000 

2,  080 

25,  000,  000 

1,  000 

6, 188,  214 

300 

10,  088,  000 

263 

63,  890,  000 

300 

7,  000,  000 

1,000 

14,  085,  000 

150 

69,  516,  456 

450 

6,  000,  000 

2,  200 

619,  568,  720 

500 

12,  000,  000 

395 

8,  800,  728 

4,  000 

655,  020,  811 

400 

610,  000,  000 

907 

6, 180,  000 

100 

2,  500,  000 

250 

8,  914,  973 

125 

3,  600,  000 

150 

69,  201,  624 

1,  300 

22, 439,  977 

550 

17, 222, 268 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assess¬ 

ed  valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita  of 
daily  av.  att.  in 
public  schools. 

Total  receipts. 

- — — i 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

$50,  000 

7.5 

$38,  832 

$1,  961 

$25,  252 

$38, 198 

$13  45 

$5  73 

191,  000 

7 

51,  350 

12,  408 

27,010  1 

51,  350 

12  98 

4  75 

9,  694,  600 

3.4 

3,  553,  000 

292,  757 

1,  793,  014  3,  316,  889 

20  81 

7  63 

52  000 

4 

120 

10,  035 

14,  440 

175,  097 

3 

57,  596 

2, 354 

33, 908 

50,  882 

11  98 

4  49 

116,  015 

4 

56,  017 

1,  699 

24,  620 

35,  236 

11  62 

4  49 

539,  000 

2.  33 

201,  714 

31,  304 

117,  497 

201,  863 

14  93 

6  75 

61,  600 

2.2 

23, 172 

5,  417 

12,  366 

22, 475 

12  22 

2  27 

66,  000 

12 

53,  308 

11, 107 

17,  347 

34,  709 

17  81 

3  89 

75,  500 

27,  359 

3,  042 

14,  616 

26,  092 

10  62 

4  13 

726,  000 

2.4 

110,  617 

3,  566 

82,  651 

cllO,  616 

11  38 

3  20 

120,  000 

4.3 

144,  310 

17,  317 

76,  341 

124,  698 

13  94 

5  67 

438,  384 

2.6 

88,  335 

2, 135 

47,  266 

60,  500 

13  70 

2  37 

80, 145 

3. 15 

31,  853 

1,  671 

17,  069 

31,  854 

15  13 

6  11 

i fii  non 

58  151 

3  437 

43, 155 

109,  900 

6 

102,  272 

6,'  720 

22,  963 

83, 173 

12  56 

2  96 

100,  000 

7 

57,  249 

3,  523 

17,  389 

41, 198 

14  15 

152,  650 

5.5 

43,  638 

3,  679 

20,  236 

29,  946 

16  00 

88 

1,  853, 178 

3.4 

694,  043 

69,  089 

461,  648 

673,  036 

1,  608,  074 

4.5 

583,  703 

75,  206 

239,  587 

397,  782 

16  63 

4  66 

603,  214 

4.6 

231,  711 

51,  077 

88, 180 

182,  005 

17  24 

4  84 

324,  200 

4.9 

166,  086 

26,  687 

81,  809 

138,  556 

20  91 

4  24 

130,  000 

3.7o 

69,  351. 

2,  000 

18, 101 

48,  673 

15  10 

4  95 

160,  500 

4.6 

39,  082 

1,  706 

13,  356 

28,  385 

11  65 

3  10 

95,  000 

45,  681 

9,861 

15,  428 

33,  871 

* 

152,  500 

5.5 

40,  390 

364 

20,  225 

29,  958 

14  01 

2  56 

202,  600 

7 

61,  450 

16,  734 

22,  677 

|  58, 846 

14  04 

4  27 

150,  000 

4.5 

67,  964 

7,  345 

28, 472 

62,  691 

14  45 

5  23 

111,  200 

5 

57,  779 

2,  426 

18,  082 

37,  665 

11  24 

2  68 

600,  600 

5 

154,  712 

4,404 

69,  788 

142,  647 

16  12 

4  25 

171,  000 

5 

58,  352 

5,  714 

34, 125 

52,  709 

18  06 

4  13 

85,  995 

2 

46,  378 

13,  814 

29, 130 

49,  440 

893,  031 

4. 1( 

261,  084 

8,  230 

103,  418 

266,  204 

13  00 

3  14 

K 

12  841 

4UU,  UUU 

66,  800 

10 

22, 821 

2, 404 

14,  328 

24, 181 

7  57 

2  68 

25,  000 

11 

9, 266 

1, 179 

6,  321 

9,743 

5  79 

1  23 

100,  551 

3.5 

29,  437 

2, 124 

19,  018 

29,  428 

13  67 

7  07 

14 

17  088 

7,  347 

16,664 

6  51 

2  01 

255,  300 

4 

68,  702 

5,  706 

25,  222 

55,  204 

299,  820 

4.5 

97,  043 

17,  445 

31,  248 

80,  599 

12  73 

5  22 

413,  218 

13 

102, 417 

1,599 

50,  358 

1  101,057 

15  77 

4  79 

c  Includes  a  balance  on  band  of  $120. 
d  Estimated. 
t  Average  number. 
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119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Cities. 

L 

Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

Number  of  sittings  for  study. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

O 

159 

Lancaster,  Pa* . 

23,  000 

6-21 

21 

160 

New  Castle,  Pa . 

9,  000 

6-21 

2,  250 

5 

1,  500 

161 

Norristown,  Pa . 

14,  500 

6-21 

Fi 

1,  878 

162 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

«750,  000 

6- 

*184 

163 

Pittsburgh,  Pa* . 

130,  000 

6-21 

1  q  nnn 

164 

Pottsville,  Pa* . 

15,  000 

6-21 

4,  525 

8 

1  o,  UUU 

2,  630 

165 

Leading,  Pa* . 

40, 130 

6-21 

90 

166 

Scranton,  4thdist.,  Pa* 

18,  000 

6-21 

10 

0,  oou 

2,  750 

167 

Shenandoah,  Pa . 

8,  000 

6-21 

3  300 

7 

168 

Titusville,  Pa . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2,  800 

6 

1,  583 

169 

Wilkesbarre,3ddist.,Pa 

10,  000 

6-21 

4 

1,  390 

170 

Williamsport,  Pa . 

22,  000 

6-21 

3,  960 

171 

York,  Pa . 

14  000 

6-91 

Q 

172 

Newport,  R.  I . 

<214,  028 

5-15 

2,  807 

O 

10 

z,  zuu 

2, 438 

173 

Providence,  R.  I . 

<2100,  675 

5-16 

174 

Warwick,  RI . 

11,  614 

5-16 

19 

175 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . 

14,  000 

5-16 

3,  236 

13 

1,  608 

176 

Chattanooga,  Tenn .... 

12,  000 

6-18 

2,  421 

7 

177 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

16,  000 

6-18 

1,  949 

4 

930 

178 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

50,  000 

6-20 

9,  091 

10 

3,  780 

179 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

27,  085 

6-18 

9,  535 

8 

3,  750 

180 

Houston,  Tex . 

27,  000 

8-14 

2,890 

14 

1,  336 

181 

Burlington,  Yt* . . . 

15,  000 

5-20 

3  207 

8 

182 

Rutland,  Yt . 

*7,  000 

5-20 

2,  206 

6 

675 

183 

Alexandria,  Ya . 

13,  500 

5-21 

4,  447 

4 

1, 150 

184 

Lynchburg,  Ya . . 

15,  000 

5-21 

4,  093 

7 

185 

Norfolk,  Ya . 

23,  000 

5-21 

6,  244 

7 

1,  400 

186 

Portsmouth,  Ya* . 

10,  500 

5-21 

3,  399 

187 

Richmond,  Ya . 

77,  500 

5-21 

20,  754 

15 

5,  573 

188 

Wheeling,  W.  Ya . . 

28,  270 

6-21 

9,  676 

15 

5,000 

189 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis . 

15,  308 

4-20 

5,846 

17 

3,  044 

190 

Janesville,  Wis . 

11,  000 

4-20 

3,  775 

1,  780 

191 

La  Crosse,  Wis . 

17,  000 

4-20 

3,  612 

8 

1,  743 

192 

Madison,  Wis . 

10,  500 

4-20 

3,  926 

*9 

193 

Racine,  Wis* . 

16,  000 

4-20 

4,  794 

7 

1,  850 

194 

Georgetown,  D.  C  g _ 

195 

Washington,  D.  Gy _ 

J 106,  000 

6-17 

19, 489 

47 

11, 168 

Total . 9 

,099,025  . 

. 1 

,719,340  3 

,  035  |8 

26,  266  j2£ 

Table  II. — Summary  of  school 
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66 
26 
39 
1,  979 
435 
55 
133 
61 
21 

30 

31 
64 
44 
51 

283 

29 
28 
23 
22 
63 
74 

25 

30 
16 
18 
23 

26 
13 

124 

105 

47 

35 

33 

*30 

38 

200 


No.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

1 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

8 

9 

10 

205 

2,  813 

2,  297 

165 

1,  541 

1,  040 

201 

2, 104 

1, 398 

200 

101,  924 

88,  627 

200 

21, 488 

14,  501 

200 

2,199 

1,  976 

195 

6,  252 

4,  990 

•  -  -  - 

3,  816 

2,  076 

161 

1,808 

1,  067 

196 

1,  665 

1, 123 

189 

1,  705 

1,  235 

162$ 

3,  636 

2,  694 

168 

2,  324 

1,  705 

195 

2, 131 

1,378 

196 

2,  078 

1,  866 

193 

1,  925 

1, 147 

165 

1,  709 

. 

192 

1,415 

725 

170 

3,097 

2,457 

191 

4,  032 

2,  936 

167 

1,  583 

1,319 

194 

1,  250 

190 

825 

507 

195 

1, 183 

812 

184 

1,388 

789 

203 

1,514 

1,  085 

204 

820 

479 

179 

5,  558 

4,  696 

198 

5,  397 

3,401 

200 

2,643 

1,867 

197 

1,751  . 

L95 

2,  047 

1,403 

L80 

*1,800  . 

200 

2,  262 

1,  587 

L88 

13, 105 

10,  257 

...  1 

,249,271  8 

52, 302 

a  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
b  Assessed  valuation. 
c  Includes  cost  of  supervision 
d  Census  of  1875. 
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Pupils. 
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810 

500 

600 


11,  060 
100 

850 


300 
300 
200 
400 
1,  010 


644 
225 
300 
2,  000 
500 
350 

350 

650 


740 


4,  350 
2,  000 
500 
450 
800 
500 
480 

6,  700 


296, 127 
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$13, 194,  298 
4,  910,  568 


175,  000,  000 
12,  000,  000 
23,  320,  994 
10,  900,  000 
3,  000,  000 
6,  200,  000 
62,  329,  019 
12,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
29,  266,  600 


610,  000,  000 
611,  497,  562 
64,  500,  000 
6,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 
13,  306,  200 
67, 1G4, 172 
6,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 
67,  202, 180 
613,  458,  421 


10,  000,  000 
87,  200,  779 


6,  292,  944, 187 


Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assess¬ 
ed  valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

Expenditures, 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

$82,  000 

2.5 

$87, 217 

$39,  021 

$24,  637 

$71,  243 

43,  700 

10 

15, 272 

626 

8,  398 

15,  258 

115,  054 

6 

32,  890 

18,  769 

28,  790 

6  280  469 

1  675,  611 

1,  103,  500 

1,611,169 

1,  900,  000 

3.5 

546,  849 

14, 136 

216,  776 

433,  065 

192,  000 

6.5 

73, 739 

22, 482 

23,  602 

68, 470 

350,  000 

3 

124,  420 

3,  500 

51,  529 

119,  403 

180,  000 

20 

67,  363 

29,  399 

61, 126 

50,  000 

8 

20, 491 

214 

5,  372 

15, 061 

108,  800 

15 

41,  081 

5,  518 

14,  488 

36,  264 

84,  000 

15 

27,  576 

937 

cl8,  400 

26,  808 

199  900 

5  5 

39  169 

23,  204 

125,  000 

3.5 

28, 181 

17,  323' 

28,  074 

205,  006 

1.4 

64,  482 

21, 014 

29,  365 

62,  381 

119,  530 

180, 124 

11  542 

*11,  342 

143,  000 

1.25 

21,  062 

819 

14,  069 

25, 424 

16,  634 

2.5 

12,  304 

881 

10,  619 

15,  884 

21,  600 

2 

12,  957 

257 

*10,  091 

12,  367 

139,  050 

1 

51, 164 

540 

42,  696 

61,014 

1G8,  000 

4.5 

60,  673 

0 

47,  710 

60,  673 

19,  711 

1. 25 

12,  562 

1,  050 

8,  000 

12,  643 

87,  775 

5 

20,  001 

216 

15,  056 

19,  042 

18,  000 

4 

9,  998 

75 

7,  411 

9,  706 

49,  450 

2.8 

13,  542 

2,  750 

7,  845 

13,  595 

38,  300 

1. 24 

15,  476 

20 

12,  213 

15,  430 

58  000 

8  03 

19  856 

14, 480 

17,  658 

10  000 

2 

11  189 

6,  200 

8,  683 

245,  247 

80,  788 

5,  591 

49,  030 

80,  788 

236,  680 

4 

73,  321 

38,  739 

67,  844 

129, 300 

7 

24, 198 

3,  965 

19,  850 

30,  523 

175,  000 

4 

24,  445 

7,  958 

12,  690 

24,  445 

58,  637 

39,  011 

11,  541 

17, 148 

34,  732 

.  *121, 000 

4 

*<726,  672 

*250 

*15, 105 

*28,  713 

74,  500 

6.3 

29,  885 

1,  070 

18,  373 

23,  397 

826,  052 

333,  766 

3,  351 

148, 864 

i333,  766 

76,315,950 

24,471,481 

2, 118,  704 

13,151,120 

22,589,491 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita  of 

daily  av. 

att.  in 

public  schools. 

i 

P 

GQ 

c n 
<£> 

d 

<£ 

ca  S 
«  o 

Ph 

K 

Pl  ‘to 

.2  V 

"S  <0 

r-H 

a 

Pl 

g 

<v 

•  rH 

O 

d 

P 

M 

M 

19 

20 

159 

$9  33 

$4  74 

160 

13  92 

3  41 

161 

162 

16  00 

10  00 

163 

11  94 

5  67 

164 

10  30 

4  10 

165 

14  16 

6  07 

166 

6  44 

2  18 

167 

13  94 

4  77 

168 

14  90 

6  80 

169 

9  05 

2  78 

170 

171 

22  03 

7  25 

172 

173 

8  44 

174 

5  30 

175 

12  27 

2  55 

176 

15  57 

1  13 

177 

17  37 

7  46 

178 

17  01 

3  23 

179 

7  9G 

82 

180 

181 

182 

9  96 

2  31 

183 

16  72 

3  17 

184 

13  89 

2  37 

185 

14  19 

3  93 

186 

13  65 

2  34 

187 

12  28 

3  36 

188 

189 

10  00 

2  43 

190 

191 

192 

11  80 

2  60 

193 

6  49 

(194 

15  26 

1195. 

L  . 

e  Includes  fuel. 

/Includes  pay  of  janitors. 

g  Receipts  as  reported  were  $33,184 ;  but  the  items  given  amount  to  $26,672  only. 
h  These  statistics  are  for  white  schools  only. 
i  Includes  $107,274  for  colored  schools. 
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Tab 05 II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance  in  city  public  schools. 


Cities. 


Newton,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Newport,  II.  I . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

San  Jos6,  Cal . 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Haverhill,  Mass . 

Fall  Piver,  Mass . 

Omaha,  Nehr . 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Zanesville,  Ohio . 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . 

Orange,  N.  J . 

Davenport,  Iowa . 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Nashville,  Tenn . . 

Tort  Wayne,  Ind . . 

Springfield,  Mass . . 

Lynchburg,  Ya- . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

'Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Cliillicothe,  Ohio . 

Des  Moines  (west  side),  Iowa 

Xynn,  Mass . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

Kingston,  N.  Y . 

Little  Pock,  Ark . 

‘Georgetown,  D.  C . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Hamilton,  Ohio . 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 


For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

Cities. 

For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

$26  37 

$7  63 

Pochester,  N.  Y . 

$14  93 

$6  75 

25  94 

10  21 

Wilkes-Barre  (3d  district),  Pa  . .. 

14  90 

6  80 

24  00 

4  80 

Adrian,  Mich . 

14  79 

2  14 

23  40 

Covington,  Ky . 

14  70 

2  28 

22  49 

6  11 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

14  68 

3  00 

22  03 

7  25 

New  London,  Conn . 

14  64 

21  38 

6  29 

;  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

14  55 

1  24 

20  95 

4  86 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 

14  50 

4  50 

20  91 

4  24 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

14  45 

5  23 

20  81 

7  63 

Newburyport,  Mass . 

14  40 

2  41 

20  39 

9  81 

Portland,  Me . 

14  31 

2  62 

20  08 

6  60 

Taunton,  Mass . 

14  25 

3  95 

19  89 

5  40 

Portsmouth,  Ya . 

14  19 

3  93 

19  84 

4  77 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

14  17 

4  01 

19  15 

4  96 

Scranton  (4th  district),  Pa . 

14  16 

6  07 

18  45 

6  37 

Canton,  Ohio . 

14  15 

18  41 

5  84 

Cohoes,  N.  Y . 

14  09 

8  68 

18  06 

4  13 

Sandusky,  Ohio . 

14  04 

4  27 

17  81 

3  89 

i  Portsmouth,  Ohio . 

14  01 

2  56 

17  77 

4  07 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

13  94 

5  67 

17  65 

3  65 

Titusville,  Pa . . . 

13  94 

4  77 

17  37 

7  46 

Norristown,  Pa . 

13  92 

3  41 

17  25 

3  97 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

13  89 

3  98 

17  24 

4  84 

Norfolk.  Ya . 

13  89 

2  37 

17  06 

5  93 

Pock  Island,  Ill . 

13  77 

3  60 

17  01 

3  23 

Springfield,  Ill . 

13  73 

3  64 

16  98 

4  14 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

13  70 

2  37 

16  84 

3  82 

Chester,  Pa . 

13  67 

•7  07 

16  72 

3  17 

Piehmond,  Ya . 

13  65 

2  34 

16  63 

4  66 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

13  62 

4  64 

16  46 

6  32 

Yicksburg,  Miss . . . 

13  51 

2  70 

16  39 

3  49 

New  Orleans,  La . 

13  50 

3  00 

16  30 

4  19 

Norwalk,  Conn . 

13  50 

2  25 

16  12 

4  33 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

13  46 

3  64 

16  12 

4  25 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y . 

13  45 

5  73 

16  00 

10  00 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

13  43 

3  93 

16  00 

4  23 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

13  36 

3  15 

16  00 

88 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

13  22 

5  12 

15  96 

8  00 

Holvoke,  Mass . 

13  21 

3  13 

15  91 

4  92 

Weymouth,  Mass . 

13  16 

3  68 

15  77 

4  79 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

13  10 

4  97 

15  57 

1  13 

Decatur,  Ill . . 

13  10 

3  31 

15  49 

3  63 

Logansport,  Ind . 

13  04 

3  46 

15  33 

3  40 

Belleville,  Ill . 

13  02 

2  22 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

13  00 

3  14 

15  26 

6  49 

Savannah,  Ga . 

13  00 

15  13 

6  11 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

12  98 

4  75 

15  10 

4  95 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

12  78 

2  02 

15  07 

3  74 

Erie,  Pa . 

12  73 

5  22 

CITY  SCHOOLS 
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Table  II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance ,  fc. —  Continued. 


Cities. 


Lockport,  IN’.  Y . . 

Akron,  Ohio . 

Paducah,  Ky . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y - 

Leavenworth,  Kans  . . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va - 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Home,  N.  Y . 

Camden,  N.  J . 

Chicago,  Ill  . 

Lawrence,  Kans . 

New  Britain,  Conn. .. 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Pottsville,  Pa . . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Mansfield,  Ohio . . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . 

Bloomington,  Ill - 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Lewiston,  Me . 

Steubenville,  Ohio . . 


For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

Cities. 

For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

$12  57 

$3  05 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

$11  20 

$3  37 

12  56 

2  96 

East  Saginaw,  Mich . 

11  07 

5  41 

12  51 

2  38 

Joliet,  Ill . 

10  88 

2  80 

12  51 

1  26 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

10  62 

4  13 

12  35 

2  40 

Marlboro’,  Mass . 

10-39 

2  61 

12  29 

3  00 

Reading,  Pa . 

10  30 

4  10 

12  28 

3  36 

Galesburg,  Ill . j . 

10  18 

3  41 

12  27 

2  55 

Alton,  HI . 

10  10 

2  60 

12  25 

2  81 

Janesville,  Wis . 

10  00 

2  43 

12  22 

2  27 

Alexandria,  Va . 

9  96 

2  31 

12  16 

5  07 

Columbus,  Ga . 

9  62 

2  21 

12  13 

4  05 

9  40 

12  09 

5  65 

New  Castle,  Pa . 

9  33 

4  74 

12  00 

3  50 

Williamsport,  Pa . . 

9  05 

2  78 

11  98 

4  49 

8  44 

11  94 

5  67 

Hannibal,  Mo . 

8  21 

2  74 

11  92 

3  61 

Houston,  Tex . 

7  96 

82 

11  80 

2  60 

Altoona,  Pa . 

7  57 

2  68 

11  74 

4  04 

Danville,  Pa . 

6  51 

2  01 

11  65 

3  10 

Shenandoah,  Pa . 

6  44 

2  18 

11  62 

4  49 

Carbondale,  Pa . 

5  79 

1  23 

11  57 

3  97 

Adams,  Mass . 

(15  34) 

11  38 

3  20 

Bangor,  Me . 

11 

88 

11 

5  30 

11  24 

2  68 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick’s  interesting  report  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  for  the  present  year : 

How  much  is  done  in  city  schools?  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Philbrick  says,  substan¬ 
tially  :  The  essential  statistical  items  to  be  considered  are,  first,  the  proportion  of  school¬ 
able  children  educated,  and,  second,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  found  in  different 
grades.  The  following  table  exhibits  those  data  for  St.  Louis  and  Boston : 


St.  Louis. 

Boston. 

450,  000 

350,  000 

25,  896 

46,  925 

38.  90 

17.  60 

67.  94 

42.  37 

2.  36 

3. 13 

3.  24 

4. 49 

Boston  supports  26  special  schools,  namely,  1  Kindergarten,  2  schools  for  licensed 
minors,  1  for  deaf-mutes,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  and  5 
evening  drawing  schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  schools  was 
3,897,  and  the  average  attendance  1,918.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
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177,  and  their  salaries  amounted  to  *47, 033.07,  against  101  teachers  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $26,52(5.34  in  1872. 

llie  e\  ening  liigli  school  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  institutions.  The 
average  number  belonging  for  the  six  months  ending  April,  1877,  was  950  ;  the  average 
attendance  for  the  time  was  352,  of  which  number  242  were  males  and  110  females. 

xe  number  of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  11,  giving  an  average  of  32  scholars 
to  a  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal.  The  course  of  study,  comprising  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  liberal  branches,  is  not  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  applied  to  the  day 
sc  ools,  but  new  branches  are  added  to  the  curriculum  whenever  they  are  desired  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  new  class. 

he  several  evening  elementary  schools  which  were  in  operation  from  October,  1876, 
o  pn  ,  ,  registered  5,175  pupils.  The  average  number  belonging  was  2,142,  and 

the  average  attendance  1,205,  of  whom  there  were  males  851,  females  354.  The  num¬ 
ber  o  eachers,  including  principal,  was  139,  giving  an  average  of  9.8  pupils  to  each 
teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal. 

In  the  evening  drawing  schools  1,244  pupils  were  registered ;  the  average  number 
belonging  was  635,  and  the  average  attendance  279,  viz,  males  235,  females  44.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  13  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
exclusive  of  the  principal,  was  23. 

Special  schools  form  an  important  feature  of  many  city  reports.  Other  cities  of 
Massachusetts  follow  the  example  of  the  capital.  Thus,  Worcester  reports  1  evening 
,?°  or  °*^j  ghH  4  for  both  sexes,  and  5  free  evening  drawing  schools,  also  for 
•  *  -  Philadell>llia  maintained  51  night  schools  for  1877,  in  which  were  reg¬ 

istered  14,672  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  unusually  large  attendance  of  mechanics  in 
these  schools  indicates  their  practical  importance.  Pittsburgh  reports  65  evening 
schools  under  the  conduct  of  27  male  and  48  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  these  was  4,267  and  the  average  attendance  1,860,  of  whom  1  560 
were  oys  and  300  girls.  The  teachers’  salaries  amounted  to  *7,598.95,  or  a  cost’per 
pupi  per  term  of  65  nights,  reckoned  on  average  attendance,  of  *4.08.  In  addition  to 
ese  literary  schools  there  were  65  industrial  evening  schools,  employing  4  male  and 
emale  teacher.  To  these  188  pupils  were  admitted  and  the  total  average  attendance 
as.  boys,  103;  girls,  3.  The  amount  of  teachers’  salaries  was  $600,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  on  average  attendance,  of  $5.65.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  mostly  young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  shops  and  found¬ 
ries  oi  the  city,  and  such  is  the  interest  that  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  been 
reported  m  any  one  of  the  several  schools  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years 
Baltimore  has  7  evening  schools  for  white  and  4  for  colored  pupils.  The  Baltimore 
i  y  College  crowns  the  public  advantages  secured  to  boys.  Cincinnati  reports  15 
night  schools  4  of  which  are  for  colored  pupils.  In  these  were  enrolled  3,631  pupils 
an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent,  on  the  average  yearly  enrolment  from  1869  to  1877  In 
the  night  high  school  were  registered  703  males  and  103  females.  The  average  a<m  of 
pupils  111  the  night  schools  for  whites  was  16  years;  of  those  in  the  schools  for  cofored 

y<5ar8'  Book-keePinS  “nd  drawing  receive  special  attention  in  the 
nigbt  high  school  course.  ° 

pSi!%  observes;06  ^  ^  “  »ur  own,  Dr. 

Progress  nothing  is  so  useful  as 

must  go  beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys’  *  a“d  learn  new  excellences  we 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Dr.  Philbricb  obtained  permission  to  visit  schools  in 
examinaiiom  ^  ^  fOT  beneflt  °f  his  owu  city  the  results  °f  his  careful 

The  opposite  systems  of  organization  which  have  prevailed  in  the  school  hoards  of 
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our  country  are  fully  described  in  Ms  valuable  report.  On  tbis  subject  Dr.  Pliilbrick 
writes : 

The  system  of  education  iu  each  city  visited  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education,  of  which  the  number  of  members  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Cincinnati  board  is  the  largest  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  population,  and  the  New  York  board  the  smallest.  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population  of  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per 

!  cent,  larger;  Louisville,  with  a  population  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  board  of  equal  size.  The  boards  differ,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  members, 
but  also  in  respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  office.  Thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Lou¬ 
isville,  and  St.  Louis  they  are  elected  by  the  people  in  the  several  wards,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  one-half  going  out  of  office  each  year.  In  New  York  the  members  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  regard  to  ward  representation,  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year ;  and  at  Pittsburgh  the  term  of  office  is 
the  same,  but  the  members  are  elected,  one  for  each  subdistrict  or  w  ard,  by  its  board 
of  school  directors,  which  is  itself  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  organization  of  the  school  boards  in  western  cities  presents  two  types,  ot  which 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  boards  are  the  most  characteristic  examples.  The  St. 
Louis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  of  which  only  three  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other  nine  being  busi¬ 
ness  committees.  The  Cincinnati  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  twenty- 
five  standing  committees.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  array  ot  standing  commit¬ 
tees,  there  are  thirty-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools.  Nor  does  this 
complete  the  list.  The  union  board,  composed  in  part  of  members  of  the  board  ot 
education,  which  has  charge  of  the  high  schools,  employs  no  less  than  fifteen  commit¬ 
tees,  so  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  ot  schools  is  shared  by  seventy-tour 
committees.  The  St.  Louis  type  may  be  designated  the  type  of  simplicity  and  cen¬ 
tralization;  the  Cincinnati,  the  type  of  complexity  and  decentralization. 
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The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  1877  (pp.  229  251)  con¬ 
tains  a  paper  on  the  “  Sanitation  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,”  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Boston,  “  based  on  returns  from  nearly  all  the  school  buildings  in  Boston,  the 
total  actually  in  use  being  159,  with  an  attendance  of  46,418;  also  from  schools  not  in 
Boston,  estimated  to  number  400,  with  40,000  children,  or  about  one-sixth  of  (lie  cone- 
sponding  school  population.”  The  results  of  the  inquiries  are  summarized  as  follows : 
“The  drainage  of  country  school  sites  is  reported  as  bad  in  one-seventh  ot  the  cases  ; 
in  Boston,  in  a  few.”  Complaints  are  made  of  “  dampness  of  walls  or  floors;  stagnant 
water  in  neighborhood ;  house  originally  set  too  low  for  drainage ;  entire  absence  of  sun¬ 
light  in  a  room.”  ‘ 1  The  ventilation  is  very  generally  said  to  be  poor.”  Complaints  are 
made  of  “misdirection  of  funds  by  which  exterior  ornament  is  added,  to  the  neglect  of 
essential  portions  of  the  ventilating  apparatus.”  “  Bad  location  of  ventilators  m  the 
room ;  coldness  of  floor,  with  undue  heat  of  upper  air ;  inattention  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  sudden  opening  of  windows  m  cold 
weather.”  “A  cellar  or  basement  is  absent  in  a  number  of  country  schools.”  Com¬ 
plaints  concerning  closets,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  are  almost  universal.  Offensive 
odors  are  usually  complained  of;  a  very  few  aggravated  cases  are  given.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  city  board  of  health,  in  1876,  said,  concerning  this  evil:  “The  odors  escaping 
*  *  *  pervade  the  school  rooms,  causing  nausea,  compelling  the  teachers  to  close 

the  doors  and  windows  to  exclude  the  disgusting  scent,  which  even  then  penetrates 
the  rooms,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  muggy  and  the  scholars  are 
most  in  need  of  pure  air  from  without.”  The  diseases  mentioned  as  resulting  from 
this  are  “catarrhs,  dyspepsia,  debility,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  zymotic  disease. 
“The  amount  of  simple  ordinary  debility  due  to  a  slowly  acting  cause  is  o  ten  \ciy 

hard  to  estimate.  *  *  *  That  such  debility  may  be  produced  by 

in  an  air  containing  fecal  odors  simply  is  certain;  and  fiom  this  de  i  i -y  up  o  le 
production  of  headaches,  with  slight  fever,  or  of  violent,  even  rapidly  fatal,  cases  ot 
typhoid,  there  are  all  possible  gradations.  *  *  *  The  connection  ot  diphtheria 

scarlatina,  dysentery,  and  diarrhosa  with  foul  odors  and  bad  drams  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  though  not  always  a  traceable  one.” 
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In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin  for  1876  (pp.  38-431  we 
find  the  following  on  ventilation  : 


Systems  of  schooling  do  not  fall  within  our  province ;  hut  the  construction  of  edi 
fices  m  which  the  business  of  training  shall  be  carried  on  is  of  paramount  imnortanee 
mnWf  evi<ience  before  us,  when  we  contemplate  the  physical  wrecks  whS  have 
resulted  from  the  continual  stress  on  muscle  and  nerve  involved  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  intellectual  culture  to  the  rising  generation.  *  *  *  Proper  ventila- 

tion  is  impossible  unless  our  buildings  are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  best  proc¬ 
esses  being  earned  out  m  their  integrity.  *  *  *  It  is  indeed  too  true  tPot  in 
buildings,  private  as  well  as  public,  upon  which  large  sums  have  been  expanded  a 

fr/Ifn:0fl0nrmM2:  *2  16°  may  be  found  between  the  heat  of  the  room  at  6?feet 
om  the  flooi  and  that  of  the  floor  itself.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  said  when  sneak- 

k?/?*  •?  Ii6r^  structure,  that  the  children  taught  therein  must  stand  upon  their 

heads  if  their  feet  were  to  be  kept  warm  and  their  brains  cool  during  Son  *  *  ^ 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  additional  floor  room  in  school  buildings 
pnpT.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it  the  requisite  space  in  cubic  feet  is  given  for 
ach  individual,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  supplied  in  height  or  in  breadth  No 
error  could  be  more  pernicious.  The  breathing  room  of  the  inclhddual  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  near  to  his  own  level,  and  unless  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  breath- 
lg  the  impurities  emitted  from  his  own  and  the  neighboring  luno-s  and  bodies  he 

cv?rantoal°omitr“ne?  >«“  **«“*  V  the  SoxK  e“a  which 

w,  The  most  moderate  space  assumed  to  be  comnatihlA 

with  Z  proper  ventUationffw  eaolmroif  ^  Sh'f  ^  t  V™’ 

Khs  o/aU  thf^Iof  I1'1  rC,|0V,:d  H  °Ur  SCh°01  “yrtem,  thK’ caLes  throe“ 
iourtns  of  all  the  cases  of  lung  disease  known  to  prevail  among  children. 


The  same  article  says : 


sc}l°o1  system,  which  is  oppressive  to  both  sexes,  is  specially  injurious  to  o-irls 
at  the  age  when  they  are  approaching  womanhood.  *  ’  *  *  It  is  a  fact wftMnthe 
knowledge  of  every  expert,  that  our  school  buildings  appear  to  have  been  constructed 

that  thZa??Te+T  dr81gn  fr  8"Pfadd  physical  exhaustion  to  the  other  destructive  forces 
that  threaten  the  lives  of  the  future  mothers  of  America. 


The  report  of  the  same  board  for  1877  (pp.  42,  43)  gives  the  results  of  some  analyses 
made  by  Professor  Darnells,  of  the  State  university,  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  school 
buildings  m  Madison.  In  one,  “in  10,000  volumes  of  air  he  found  carbon  dioxide  to 
e  extent  of  7.7;  *  *  *  m  the  high  school  room,  *  *  *  in  10,000  volumes  of 
air,  8.  /4  of  carbon  dioxide;  m  the  same  building,  room  of  second  grade,  10,000  volumes 
of  au-  contained  H.O  of  carbon  dioxide;  *  *  *  and  the  worst  result  of  all,  in  the 
fifth  ward  school,  m  the  primary  room,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  there  being  54 
pupi  s  present,  one-fifth  less  than  the  whole  number  in  the  grade,  10,000  volumes  of 
air  exhibited  25.6  of  carbonic  dioxide,  or  five  times  the  maximum  quantity  which 
unc  er  natural  conditions,  may  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  respired  without  danger! 
1  fie  ill  effects  which  must  have  resulted,  and  which  doubtless  are  continuing  to  result 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  children  from  breathing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide* 
mephitic  gases  and  exhalations,  and  dead  decomposing  animal  matter,  in  air  largely 
deficient  m  oxygen,  the  life  sustaining  property,  cannot  be  described  in  any  adequate 
degree ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  discreet  reader  will  not  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
largest  benefit  to  be  hoped  from  school  training  at  that  age  could  not  offset  the  terrible 
evils  which  such  an  atmosphere  must  entail.” 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  for  1877  (pp.  72,  73)  presents 
the  following  statement  from  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  New  Orleans: 


I  must  earnestly  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  school  rooms  the 

men^of  bttl fV  overcro^ded*  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  outrageous  treat- 
i?enT\r°T^  ttlei  cJ1Jdrein>  consider  by  contrast  a  properly  constructed  building  such  as 

34?  S T0^-  001’  Wlu1ch  allows  for  each  pupil  23.02  feet  of  superficial  space  and 
34o  30  feet  cubic  space  and  some  of  these  marked  “bad,”  which  allow  to  each  child 
6.86  superficial  feet  and  75  43  cubic  feet  space,  and  others  which  give  but  4  77  super- 
on  fo  and  ol  /J  cubic  feet,  of  space,  while  others  finally  allow  only  3.81  of  superficial  and 
o  .48  cubic  feet  to  each  person.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the" manner  in  which  these 
poor  children  are  not  only  crowded,  but  packed,  the  ceilings  and  the  openings  inade- 
quate  to  afford  such  ventilation  and  light  as  are  indispensable  to  health  andaimfort. 

en  cold  or  wet  necessitates  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows,  the  atmos- 
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nhere  is  quickly  converted  into  such  an  intolerable  stench  as  to  force  a  compromise 

with  the^weather,  and  these  have  to  be  opened  partly ;  when  this  is  done, » 

are  subjected  to  irregular  currents  of  cold  damp  air,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  llln  s  . 

A  heated  stove  in  such  a  room  only  adds  a  powerful  source  of  vitiation. 

The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  in  his  report  for  1876  and 
1877  (pp.  xxv,  xxvi),  considers  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools,  especially  as  affecting 
the  eyesight  of  the  pupils.  He  says  : 

That  eye  diseases  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  especially  m  large  citieSj  is  a  lamen- 
table  fact,  which  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  ot  the  sanitary  and  educational 
authorities  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  eye  troubles,  espe. cmUy  near-sightedness,  unques- 
tionablv  originate  during  school  life,  and  ever  afterwards  render  the  eyes  of  t 
sufferers  more  liable  to  take  on  destructive  diseases.  Defective  ventilation,  imperfect 
lighting,  badly  arranged  desks,  crowded  school  rooms,  and  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  forcing  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  other  organs  are  some  of  the  preventable 
“of eye leases  among  our  scfiool  going  population  Near-sightedness  when 
thus  acquired,  not  only  annoys  the  individual  sufferer  for  the  rest  of  life,  but  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation  by  “hereditary  taint,”  so  that  our  improved  civili¬ 
zation ,  under  educational  pressure,  will  in  time  ingraft  bad  eyes  upon  our  whole  peo¬ 
ple  *  *  *  The  paramount  importance  of  strong  eyesight,  especially  to  that  class 

of  our  fellow  citizens  who,  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  necessity,  must  either  educate 
their  children  in  the  public  schools  or  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance, 
is  beyond  all  question ;  and  hence  it  behooves  the  authorities,  both  State  and  munic¬ 
ipal,  not  to  distribute  with  the  incalculable  blessings  of  education  an  evil  of  so  senous 

a  nature  as  defective  vision. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Chisolm  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  scientific  examination  into  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  make  a  full  report  for  the  next  biennial  publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Healt  1. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Indiana, 
devotes  several  pages  of  his  report  for  1876  (pp.  96-102)  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  remarking  emphatically: 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  a  successful  school  in  a  poorly  warmed  and  ill 
ventilated  house.  Pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  the  mind  on  _ 
nart  of  the  pupils.  Listlessness,  peevishness,  idleness,  and  mischief  as  fiequen  y 
result  from  impure  air  as  from  a  bad  disposition.  Foul  air  irritates  the  body  and 
stupefies  the  mind  certainly  and  quickly.  A  ventilating  apparatus  constructed  m  a 
country  school-house  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  week  m  the  ^aced 

of  the  school  *  *  *  A  great  deal  of  sickness  among  children  may  be  tracea 

directly  to  badly  warmed  and  ventilated  school-houses.  I  believe  also  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  permanent  diseases  which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  m  after  life  are  not 
infrequently  laid  in  the  same  places. 

After  recommending  certain  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  he  says. 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  evils  here  spoken  ot ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  they  do  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  require  them  by  statutory  provision  to  do  so. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Medico-Legal  Society  to  confer  with  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  of  New  York  City,  “with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  promote  the 
health  of  school  children,”  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 1 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been 
committee  on  bv-laws,  &c.,  of  the  board  of  education,  undei  date  of  March  lo,  ib/b, 

not  yet  adopted  and  recommending  a  continuance  or  at  best  “^forthe 

of  conditions  which  we  are  convinced  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  due  caie^oi  tn 
■nreservition  of  the  health  of  the  children  m  the  public  schools.  VV  i 

notice  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  in  regard  to .the >  amount 

*  *  *  “  In  fixing  the  sitting  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a  minimum 

allowance  of  lloor  surface  and  air  space  per  pupil:  In  the  three  l°wer  grades  of  p  - 

mary  schools  and  departments,  live  square  feet  and.  *1 ;adesrfe^“- 

higher  grades,  sis  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  lo' wtr  gr j ides  of  g 

mar  schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubte  feet;  Sol  room 


1  The  Sanitarian,  vol.  iv,  1870,  pp.  210-213,  506. 
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allowed  thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  consistent  with  physiological  law  or  with  the  opinions  upon 
this  subject  of  those  whose  scientific  judgment  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect. 

In  regard  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  alone  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  authorities.  All 
agree  that  when  it  reaches  the  proportion  of  1  volume  per  1,000,  it  is  dangerous  to 
health  ;  if  not  immediately,  none  the  less  certainly  in  its  cumulative  effects.  It  creates 
a  general  indisposition  of  both  body  and  mind,  stunts  bodily  and  mental  development, 
and  particularly  predisposes  to  scrofula  and  consumption  ;  and  its  excess  in  crowded 

apartments  is  usually  an  index  of  the  presence  of  other  deleterious  agents  due  to  the 
same  cause.  0 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  still  other  gases  frightfully  abundant  in  the  school- 
houses  of  New  York,  due  to  the  emanations  from  latrines  and  privies.  For  example : 
I  iirnary  behoof  iSo.  1,  on  Ludlow  street,  one  of  the  newest  and  best  arranged  and  ap¬ 
pointed  besides  being  overcrowded  and  unventilated,  is  tainted  throughout  the  halls 
and  at  times  by  way  of  the  fanlights  over  the  doors  in  the  class  rooms,  with  the  odors 
arising  from  the  latrines  in  the  basement,  which  are  emptied  only  “  once  or  twice  a 
i  seatl?C  capacity  of  this  building  is  given  as  1,700  j  actual  register, 
1,440,  attendance  1,329;  square  feet  in  12  rooms,  3,264;  cubic  feet  in  the  several 
class  rooms  varying  from  33  to  41  for  each  child!  *  *  *  That  the  children  in  our 

public  schools  should  be  exposed  to  poisons  generated  by  means  of  these  foul  and  dis¬ 
gusting  lacrmes,  only  to  economize  the  water  needed  to  keep  well  constructed  water- 
ciosets  m  ordej,  is  simply  inhuman  and  ought  to  be  at  once  amended. 

1  ic  habit  of  wetting  coal  in  bulk  in  the  cellars,  which  is  sometimes  practiced,  causes 
it  to  emit  poisonous  gases  deleterious  to  health,  and  it  should  be  forbidden. 


# 


Lofty  ceilings  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  principal  means  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
n.easuT  o  m  cubic  feet  lor  each  person.  Unless  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  room,  a  lofty  ceiling  only  makes  that  portion  of  space  above  the  tops  of  the 
below  VS  a  receP^a(de  *or  a*r>  w hicli  accumulates  and  remains  to  vitiate  the  stratum 

* 

Jn  fitting  capacity,-  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the 

a  lowance  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  constant  admission  and  change  of  air. 

It  the  cubic  space  be  small,  the  means  for  change  of  air  must  be  large  in  the 
inverse  ratio.  Thus,  with  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  iu  order  to  maintain  tEe  air  at 
y  standard  it  must  be  changed  thirty  times  an  hour,  which  is  not  practicable 
y  thout  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  dangerous  currents.  *  *  *  Everv 

individual  actually  poisons  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  To  prevent  this,  thirty 
Pn'f?  t  K.‘  least>  should  be  provided  hourly,  which  proportion,  for  five  hour? 

daily  school  session,  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  compatible  with  effi¬ 
cient  ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to  draughts. 

The  same  committee,  in  a  subsequent  report,  dwells  upon  the  injustice  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  law  while  the  school  buildings  are  in  their  present  condition : 

Sciioofliousc8  where  young  children  are  herded  and  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  viti- 
ated  atmosphere,  m  constrained  positions,  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  would 

f  7  t0  ?nimafe  nob,  t°  8Peak  of  tender  little  ones,  to  add  to  this  torture  by  in- 
crease  of  numbers  without  increased  accommodation.  The  idea  of  compulsory  attend- 

“-^1  the8G  cll'cumstauces  1S  preposterous,  and  at  variance  with  all  wise  and 
beneficent  law  and  the  common  rights  of  humanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877/  where  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  was  under  discussion,  Dr.  Agnew  said: 

Ym-b  '  h3,  ti,!  Tji+i1  m  °?e  °!‘  the  ??08t  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
oik,  m  the  tenth  ward,  where  there  are  on  an  average  about  1,600  children  in  the 

primary  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  blackboard  exercises  could  not 

room  tonmovehed*1>y*th»  ®  T?’  an‘i  gallery  ,cl?sses  80  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely 
,  “°Y®*  .  .  xt  would  be  accounted  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  them  under 

ZretoauySgTb  ofS.  “0r®  to  “  children  to  keep  them 

At  another  meeting  of  this  society,  February  7,  1877,  Dr.  O’Sullivan  stated: 2 

YmVf  a*dtY  °t  S°  !illCi  I+1cutered  one  of  tlle  new  school-houses  of  this  city  [New 
,,  k-K  ,  .  I  entered  the  primary  classroom  on  the  ground  floor  ami  found 

there  sixty-nine  little  ones  with  their  teacher.  There  was  a  small  window  facing  a 
side  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  distant.  *  *  Through  this  small  window  they 

2 Ibid.,  May,  1877,  pp.  209,  310^ 


1The  Sanitarian,  March,  1877,  pp.  124,  125. 
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received  all  the  light  they  had,  and  it  was  admitted  so  as  to  strike  their  hooks  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  right  shoulder.  When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediately  into 
the  playground,  and  the  watercloset  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  effluvium 
could  not  help  but  enter  with  all  its  freshness  into  the  school  room.  *  This 

was  all  the  ventilation  and  light  provided.  I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  department,  and  there  I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the 
children  seated  as  close  as  they  could  be  packed,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  principal 
that  the  gloom  was  so  great  oil  a  dark  day  that  the  little  ones  could  not  see  the  figures 
cn  the  blackboard.  *  *  *  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently-erected  school  edifices, 

“erected  at  great  expense,”  because  of  the  “  modern  improvements,”  by.  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  *  *  *  I  went  up  into  the  top  or  highest  floor,  the  male  department, 

*  *  *  and  there  I  found,  with  hut  one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in 

a  position  where  the  light  entered  in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  — 
and  there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  children.  And  to  add  to  the  insalubrious 
state  of  affairs,  the  waterclosets  used  by  the  teachers  were  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  class  room,  and  communicated  with  it  by  an  open  window  .  And  I  have*  been 
informed  *  *  *  that  there  is  a  new  school-house  on  the  west  side  in 

which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  throughout.1 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1875  (pp.  43-51  and  76, 
79,  and  80)  contains  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  111  schools  in  10  school-houses  of 
that  city,  “  representing,  so  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  distinguishing  quality:” 

The  time  chosen  in  each  instance  was  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  or  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  when  the  room  had  been  occupied  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  the  air 
would  probably  be  found  at  its  worst.  A  specimen  of  the  air  was  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  jar  being  filled  at  the  level  of  the  scholars  heads.  At,  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  taken  at  the  floor  level  and  at  the  level 
of  the  pupils’  heads.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  window  sashes  and  of  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  registers,  whether  open  or  shut,  was  noted ;  and  a  note  was  also  taken  ot  the  state 
of'  t he' atmosphere  to  the  sense  of  smell,  with  the  number  of  desks  in  the  room  and  the 
number  of  children  present.  *  *  *  Parkes,  the  eminent  English  authority  on 

hyo-iene  *  *  *  has  found  that  the  organic  products  of  respiration  begin  to  be 

manifest  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  reaches  the  proportion 
of  6  per  1  000  *  *  *  Pettenkofer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  German  sanitarians, 

makes  the  limit  of  purity  .7  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  thousand  volumes  of  air,  beyond 
which  ah  unwholesome  degree  of  vitiation  begins. 

The  smallest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  any  of  the  111  rooms  examined  was 
.57,  the  greatest  3,  and  the  average  of  all  the  rooms  was  1.18.  Concerning  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  rooms,  it  is  said : 

Some  notion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  health  of  a  continued  exposure  to  a  super¬ 
heated  atmosphere  which  is  at  the  same  time  vitiated  by  respiration  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  entering  almost  any  of  our  school  rooms  at  the  latter  pait  of  a  half  day  s 

session  in  midwinter.  To  a  sensitive  person  leaving  the  outer  air  and  f^n/bot  foul 
into  such  a  room,  the  impression  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  blast  ot  hot  foul 
air  is  sickening.  The  marvel  is  that  children  do  not  more  frequently*succumb  to  the 

inevitably  depressing  influence  of  such  unwholesome  conditions.  .  1  ^  ‘ 

set  down  as  a  safe  standard  rule  that  the  temperature  of  scIiogI  too^  should  range 
between  65°  and  68°  Fahrenheit  (18.5°  and  20°  centigrade).  It  i aee 1 b® 
here  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  school  rooms  is  above  68°,  and  that  a  point  in 

excess  of  70°  is  very  commonly  found.  *  *  *  If  anything  is  worse  than  an  exces¬ 

sive  degree  of  artificial  heat,  it  is  the  quick  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is 
a  frequent  thing  in  school  room  experience  that  the  teacher,  becoming  suddenly  awaie 
that  the  air  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  directs  that  the  window  sashes  be  opened  at  the 
ton  to  effect  a  speedy  relief.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inevitable  w  a\  e  ot  cold  out 
mr^psSuncovered  heads  of  the  children,  and  a  fresh  accession  of  cases 

iln  the  New  York  Tfines  of  May  29,  1878,  we  find  the  following:  “At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  of 

health  yesterday  a  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  Janes  and  Sanitary  Engineer  healis  m  relation  to  the 

condition  of  grammar  school  No.  48,  in  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  between  Sixth  and 

Tho  report  set  forth  that  they  found  the  gratings  intended  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  *  »  y 

covered,  preventing  the  circulation  that  should  keep  the  air  pure.  In  one  o  the  class  rooms  there  was 

a  leakage  of  gas  from  a  defective  pipe,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  leakage  at  exis  ec  since  ‘ 

vacation.  In  another  of  the  class  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  used  for  instruction  m 

inadequate,  and  its  continued  use  for  that  purpose  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  s  ght  of  the  pupi  s 

The  ventilating  shafts  from  the  sinks  in  the  yard  terminate  at  the  windows  of  the  class >  rooms  on  the 

second  floor,  and  discharge  foul  and  deleterious  odors  into  the  class  rooms  when  the  windows  are  open. 

A  copy  of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hoard  of  education. 
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?£ab™?cMtis  or1of  m°re  serious  pulmonary  affections  is  the  result.  An  instance  of 

rl’hl|Uf  Wa?  °^served  m  the  inspection  of  the  Chapman  School.  A  room  showed  at 

was  revisited  Wlf  °f  77°}  ^r^-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  same  room 

was  revisited,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  61.7°,  a  fall  of  15  3°*  Between  tho 

two  visits  the  teacher  had  “  aired  ”  the  room  to  some  purpose -  the  air  was  num 
miough  siirely  and  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  children  gave  warning  that  it 
was  cold  enough  also.  If  such  a  sudden  change  should  occur  in  the  outer  atmosphere 
it  would  be  considered  a  fruitful  cause  of  increased  sickness  in  the  communWy  ° 

thleffe’I.flw^be^10  °£  7'  teac,hers  1,1  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  to 

their  rooms  *  *y  *  iVf.Vf7  °Vflhe  sPecI,al  “eans  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
h  ,  *  ,.  sJ8^em  of  flues  and  shafts  as  at  present  disposed  in  school- 

house  construction  must  be  supplemented  by  opened  doors  and  windows. 

This  report,  in  conclusion,  says : 

aJutoTmm'^tL8rf  h«ll,?.t,ltbe  ma*ter  of  school-house  ventilation  is  discussed  and 
agitated  more  than  its  real  importance  warrants.  *  *  *  The  need  is  not  of  less 

ut  ol  more  agitation,  not  in  the  direction  of  impracticable  sanitary  speculations  but 
to  promote  the  realization  of  feasible,  indisputable  sanitary  principles.  ? 

In  1876,  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati1  ordered  a  chemical  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  the  results  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  report  for  that  year.  A  table  is  given  showing  “  the  number  of  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  m  100,000  volumes  of  the  air  of  several  rooms  in  each  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-six  schools  examined.”  Concerning  this  table,  Professor  Hough,  who  made  the 
examination,  says :  “The  foregoing  figures  indicate  most  conclusively  that  in  a  lar^e 
majority  of  cases  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms  is  injuriously  defective.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  breathing,  for  several  hours 
each  day,  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation  reaches  nearly  if  not  quite  double  that  amount.” 
Measurements  were  made  of  265  rooms  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
air  space  allowed  to  each  pupil.  Professor  Hough  estimates  “from  200  to  300  cubic  feet 
as  the  smallest  allowable  air  space  for  each  pupil  under  the  present  methods  of  ven¬ 
tilation.”  Of  the  265  rooms  measured  it  was  found  that  “only  29  afford  300  cubic 
feet  or  more  per  pupil;  236  afford  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  166  afford  less 
than  200  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  22  afford  less  than  108.5  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  and  14 
afford  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil.”  Of  these  14,  several  gave  less  than  90  cubic 
feet  per  pupil,  and  one  only  56.7.  “The  relation  of  these  magnitudes  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  respiration  is  fearful.”  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  imperfect 

lighting  of  many  of  the  rooms  as  calculated  to  permanently  injure  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils.  & 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1876-77  (pp.  11 
12)  contains  the  results  of  an  inspection  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  some 
of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Washington,  concerning  which  he  says: 

w^ole  •stor71?f  condition  of  the  rooms  inspected  may  be  epitomized  in  a  very 
few  words,  \iz:  Altogether  insufficient  airspace;  practically  no  ventilation  excent 
by  windows;  unequal  distribution  of  heat;  coal  gases  from  sheet  iron  and  c’ast  iron 
stoves,  and  generally  unsuitable  character  of  the  buildings.  *  *  *  The  averan-A 

air  space  to  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  inspected  is  approximately  170  cubic  feet  the 
air  displaced  by  the  bodies,  desks,  &c.,  not  deducted  (twenty  of  the  buildings 
averaging^  much  below  those  figures,  three  being  below  100  cubic  feet),  and  had  the 
a^  erage  of  the  rooms  been  taken,  it  would  quite  likely  have  been  found  to  be  in  some 
instances  even  below  that  of  the  lowest  building.  With  no  other  than  the  exS- 

170  ^cVbic^Tb  t0  Vitiate  the  air>  ^king  the  abo'r Average,  viz 

sixteen  a/d  n  Sf  h0  e  atmospheric ^contents  of  the  rooms  should  be  changed  every 
sixteen  and  a  halt  minutes.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  definite  analysis  we  mav 

that’  Vhe  ™dow  and  door  method,  the  relXe^Tan^ty 
4-1  *  ,V  poisonous  property,  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  present  in  most  of 

per8cernt°m8#Wll*en*OCCA  P1G(l  ’  i?  -T*  leS?  ?an  from  e^ht  hundredths  to  fifteen  hundredths 
dentil  in’a  +•  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  in  respired  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
death  m  a  short  time,  and  no  person  can  safely  remain  any  long  time  in  an  atinos 
phere  having  more  than  seven  hundredths  per  cent,  of  this  gas 

1  lieport  of  tlie  Board  of  Health  of  Cincinnati,  1876,  pp.  148-159. 
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Dr.  Edward  R.  Cogswell,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  p.  353,  says  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city: 

In  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  improper  hygienic  conditions  are  found.  In  some,  a 
prominent  defect  is  in  the  method  of  warming ;  in  others,  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  privies  and  urinals  ;  while  adequate  means  of  ventilation 
are  wanting  in  nearly  all.  *  *  *  It  too  often  happens  *  *  *  that,  owing  to 

the  frequent  changes  in  the  members  of  the  city  government,  the  experience  gained 
by  one  board  in  the  building  of  school-houses  is  lost  to  the  city  when  the  erection 
of  others  becomes  necessary.  The  school  committee,  who  have  the  exclusive  charge 
of  the  schools,  *  *  *  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  school- 

houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  February  7,  1877,  a  paper  on 
“The  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes”  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring, 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  says : 1 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that 
vitiated  air  has  a  direct  irritating  effect  on  all  mucous  membranes ;  and  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured  at  cnee  and 
prevented  from  recurring  when  a  wholesome  supply  of  air  is  obtained,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  remaining  the  same.  #  .  . 

I  have,  then,  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the  primal 
cause,  may  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  may,  and  often  do,  affect 
not  only  the  working  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  "which  may  lead  even 
to  its  total  destruction. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  January  3,  1877,  the  results  were  presented  of  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  eyes  of  1,440  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.5 

In  Cincinnati,  in  the  district  school,  in  209  pupils  examined,  the  rate  of  near-sight¬ 
edness  was  10  per  cent.  In  the  intermediate  schools,  in  210  pupils,  14  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  in  211  scholars,  16  per  cent,  were  near¬ 
sighted.  In  the  introductory  class  of  the  New  York  College,  29  per  cent,  were  near¬ 
sighted  ;  in  the  freshman  class,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophomore  class,  34.75  per  cent.  ; 
inthe  junior  class,  53  per  cent.  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  were  found  to  be  near-sighted;  and 
in  the  collegiate  department,  of  158  students  examined,  28.5  per  cent,  were  near¬ 
sighted.  There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
in  Germany  ;  both  showing  that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  advanced  grades  oi 
the  public  schools.3 

EDUCATION  YS.  POLICE. 

The  expenditure  for  police  in  our  cities  brought  into  comparison  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  education  presents  many  interesting  contrasts.  It  would  naturally  be 
thought  that  all  the  items  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  could  be  furnished  from  the 
records  of  every  city  annually ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  education  which  develops  aright  the  whole  man 
must  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  evils  in  human  condition,  and  among  them  to  crime. 
The  most  enthusiastic  would  hardly  claim  that  education  at  its  best  could  perfect 
human  condition;  they  believe,  however,  in  its  power  to  modify  and  improve.  From 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  records  and  statistics  a  fair  mind  can  hardly  reach 
a  different  conclusion;  but  a  thorough  investigator  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
the  data  before  him  shall  include  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions  involved  in. 
the  statement.  The  police  expenditure  is  but  a  single  item  in  the  cost  of  crime ;  there 
is  also  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  with  the  evils  arising  from  their  constant 
peril,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  courts,  of  jails,  of  penitentiaries,  and  all  other 
expenditure  on  account  of  crime. 

1The  Sanitarian,  May,  1877,  p.  204. 
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2 Ibid.,  pp.  122,  123. 


s  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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Comparison  of  municipal  expenditures  for  policG  and  education. 


Cities. 

Year. 

Population. 

Police  expenditure. 

Educational  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

1876 

272,  345 

$233,  050 

$0  85 

$867, 107 

$3  18 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

1877 

57, 136 

76,  000 

1  33 

206,  436 

3  61 

Chicago,  Ill . 

1876 

425,  000 

564,  398 

1  32 

829,  429 

1  95 

Louisville,  Ky . 

1876 

125,  000 

168,  079 

1  34 

285,  302 

2  28 

New  Orleans,  La . 

1877 

210,  000 

325,  000 

1  55 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1877 

302,  839 

599, 110 

1  97 

699,  514 

2  30 

Boston,  Mass . 

1877 

341,  919 

833,  706 

2  43 

1,  816,  615 

5  31 

Detroit,  Mich . 

1877 

110,  000 

135,  000 

1  22 

213,  214 

1  93 

St.  Louis,  Mo . : . 

1877 

500,  000 

464,  584 

92 

1,  007,  830 

2  01 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

120,  000 

Newark,  N.  J . 

1877 

120,  000 

155,  836 

1  29 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

1877 

69,  422 

117,  689 

1  69 

«129, 125 

1  86 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . . 

1877 

396,  099 

815,  491 

2  06 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

1877 

143,  594 

225,  000 

1  56 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

1877 

1,  200,  000 

3,  292,  400 

2  74 

3,  316,  889 

2  76 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

1877 

267,  000 

271,  627 

1  01 

673,  036 

2  52 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

1877 

.  138, 044 

163,  565 

1  18 

397,  782 

2  88 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

1876 

750,  000 

1,  437,  546 

1  91 

1,  991,  364 

2  65 

Providence,  R.  I . 

1877 

100,  675 

227,  687 

2  26 

202,  000 

2  00 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

1877 

48,  956 

97  281 

1  98 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

1877 

40,  226 

649,  685 

1  23 

Washington,  D.  C . 

1877 

106,  000 

300,  000 

2  83 

333,  766 

3  15 

a.  Total,  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  $226,666. 

frThe  1  eduction  of  more  than  one-half  since  1874  has  been  accomplished  by  cutting  down  salaries. 


In  Albany,  out  of  6,840  arrests,  1,250  were  of  persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 

In  Cleveland,  out  of  7,845  arrests,  59  were  of  cbildreu  under  10  years  of  age,  419  from 
10  to  15,  and  935  from  15  to  20 ;  a  total  of  1,413  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Brooklyn,  out  of  26,857  arrests,  86  were  of  children  under  8  years  of  age,  1,347  from 
8  to  14,  and  4,247  from  14  to  21;  a  total  of  5,680  minors. 

In  St.  Louis,  out  of  19,427  persons  arrested,  2,344  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  out  of  26,683  arrests,  4,915  were  of  minors;  that  these  were  principally 
youth  with  no  homes  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  4,711  minors  had 
applied  for  lodging  at  station  houses. 

In  Cincinnati,  out  of  10,647  arrests,  1,696  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20.  Of  the  whole  number  arrested,  10,647,  only  355  were  found  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

In  Detroit,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  4,657.  Of  these,  701  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  107  others  could  read  only.  The  number  of  arrests  under 
20  years  of  age  was  850.  The  superintendent  of  police  says  :  “While  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  provision  made  for  boys  who  commit  offenses  cognizable  by  the  State  statutes 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  for  their  detention,  schooling,  and  employment,  there 
is  only  one  for  the  reception  of  females,  viz,  the  house  of  correction;  and  the  courts  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  thither.  *  *  *  gome  better  provision  than 

that  now  existing  should  be  made  for  them.” 

In  Buffalo,  in  1877,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  8,126.  Of  these,  89  were  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  543  from  10  to  15,  and  1,221  from  15  to  20 ;  making 
1,853  arrests  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age. 
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JANITORS7  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  janitors  of  school  buildings 
in  certain  cities  was  prepared  last  year.  It  illustrates  the  sort  of  work  often  done  by 
this  Office  in  response  to  requests  made  by  school  officers.  In  this  case  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  desired  by  General  C.  E.  Hovey,  one  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  having  been  found  useful  in  many  places,  it  is  inserted  here  for  the 
use  of  a  larger  constituency. 

In  the  following  replies,  the  number  before  each  indicates  the  city  to  which  the  cor¬ 
responding  number  is  attached  in  the  list  below,  viz : 


1.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

3.  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Chicago,  Ill. 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Covington,  Ivy. 

8.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9.  Denver,  Colo. 

10.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


11.  Detroit,  Mich. 

12.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13.  Newark,  N.  J. 

14.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

15.  New  Orleans,  La. 

16.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

17.  Peoria,  Ill. 

18.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19.  Providence,  R.  I. 

20.  Quincy,  Ill. 


21.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

24.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

26.  Washington,  D.  C. 

27.  Wilmington,  Del. 

28.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Question  1. — What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor’s  labor  in  the 
care  of  a  single  isolated  school  room  heated  by  a  stove  ? 

Answers. — Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  12,  13,  20,  22,  and  25  have  no  isolated  school  rooms.  No. 
3,  pay  regulated  by  number  of  classes  in  a  room  ;  for  3  classes  or  less,  $8  per  month ;  4 
classes,  $9 ;  5  classes,  $10,  &.c. ;  50  cents  per  month  for  each  fire.  No.  4,  $4  per  week. 
No.  6,  $8  per  month,  $80  per  annum.  No.  8,  $100.  No.  9,  $5  per  month  (rented  rooms). 
No.  10,  $6  per  month,  when  janitor  does  not  live  in  the  building.  No.  11,  $8.25  per 
month.  No.  14,  $50.  No.  15,  $15  per  month.  No.  16,  $290  per  annum.  No.  17,  $5  per 
month  (10  months  to  the  year).  No.  18,  $48  to  $96;  local  committees  fix  salaries  in 
|  their  districts.  No.  19,  room  of  50  scholars,  50  cents  per  week  ;  larger  rooms,  75  cents; 
and  50  cents  for  each  fire.  No.  21,  $8  per  month,  $98  per  annum.  No.  23,  $10  per 
month,  $120  per  annum.  No.  24,  $29  to  $50  per  annum.  Nos.  26  and  27,  $48  per  annum. 
No.  28,  $1  per  week,  October  1  to  May  1 ;  50  cents,  May  1  to  October  1. 

Question  2. — What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor’s  labor  in 
the  care  of  two  or  more  school  rooms  heated  by  stoves? 


Answers. — No.  1,  two  rooms,  $65  per  annum.  No.  2,  school  buildings  contain  ten  to 
twenty  rooms  each,  salaries  average  $500  to  $1,000.  No.  3,  ten  rooms,  $17.50  per  month 
in  winter ;  in  summer,  deduction  of  50  cents  tor  each  stove.  No.  4,  less  than  eight 
rooms,  $5  to  $6  per  week  each.  No.  5,  ten  rooms,  $1.40  per  diem,  and  living  rooms; 
twenty  rooms,  $2.05  per  diem,  and  living  rooms  (furnish  their  own  materials).  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum  ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $624.  No.  7,  twelve  rooms, 
$40  per  month,  $480  per  annum.  No.  8,  five  rooms,  $300 ;  eight  rooms,  $550 ;  ten  rooms, 
$600 ;  twelve  rooms,  $650.  Nos.  9  and  25,  no  rooms  heated  by  stoves.  No.  10,  ten 
rooms,  $40  per  month,  lodging,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  11,  two  rooms,  $10.50  per  month. 
No.  12,  three  rooms,  $15  per  month ;  five  rooms,  $25  ;  six  rooms,  $30  ;  eight  rooms,  $35 ; 
twentv-two  rooms,  $55.  No.  13,  two  rooms,  $180  per  annum’;  three  rooms,  $240 ;  four 
rooms,  $300 ;  five  rooms,  $360.  No.  14,  two  rooms,  $90.  No.  15,  six  to  twelve  rooms, 
$11  per' month  and  lodging.  No.  16,  two  rooms,  $320  per  annum.  No.  17,  $50  per 
month,  $500  per  annum,  for  twelve  rooms.  No.  18,  two  rooms,  $108  per  annum  ;  three 
rooms,  $120  to  $300 ;  four  rooms,  $140  and  $240  ;  six  rooms,  $240  and  $600 ;  ten  rooms, 
$480;  twelve  rooms,  $720;  seventeen  rooms,  with  rent  ( salaries  in  each  district  fixed 
by  local  committee).  No.  19,  50  to  75  cents  per  week  for  each  room,  and  o0  cents  per 
week  for  each  stove.  No.  20,  two  or  more  rooms,  $3  per  month  each.  ho.  21,  two 
rooms,  $8  per  month ;  four  rooms,  $12 ;  six  rooms,  $18 ;  ten  rooms,  $30  ;  fourteen  rooms, 
$35  to  $40,  twelve  months  to  the  year ;  salaries  varied  by  amount  of  sidewalk  and 
height  of  building.  No.  22,  two  rooms,  $15  to  $20  per  month ;  four  to  six  rooms,  $30 ; 
eight  rooms,  $55 ;  twelve  rooms,  $75 ;  sixteen  rooms,  $95 ;  eighteen  rooms,  $100.  No. 
23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180  per  annum ;  buildings  with  number  of  rooms,  $o 
per  room.  No.  24,  two  rooms,  $132 ;  three  rooms,  $212 ;  five  rooms,  $230.  -No.  26,  $3b 
per  annum  for  each  room.  No.  27,  six  rooms,  stoves,  $125  per  annum,  h  o.  28,  30  cents 
per  week  for  each  room,  and  30  cents  for  each  fire ;  in  large  buildings,  $1  per  week 
extra  for  work  about  yards,  &c. 
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Question  3.— Wliat  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor’s  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  school 
rooms  (give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  hot  air  furnace  ? 

Answers.— No.  1,  six  rooms,  $150  per  annum  ;  twelve  rooms,  $250.  Nos.  2,  5,  and  15 
no  answer.  No.  3,  two  female  high  schools,  $300  per  annum  each  for  cleaning,  and 
$400  per  annum  each  for  fireman ;  four  other  school  buildings,  each  $20  per  month  for 
fireman.  No.  4,  eight  rooms,  $50  per  month ;  twelve  rooms,  $70  per  month.  No.  6 
two  rooms,  $100  per  annum;  four  rooms,  $416;  eight  rooms,  $624.  Nos.  7  and  10; no 
turnaces.  No.  8,  eight  rooms,  $400;  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  0,  eight  rooms,  2  fur¬ 
naces,  $50  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $50  per  month,  including  rooms  for 
janitor ;  twelve  rooms,  8  furnaces,  $75  per  month,  including  rooms,  fuel,  and  gas.  Nos. 

Ion n  ’  -1  ^  ’  an(^  no  a*r  furnaces.  No.  14,  four  rooms,  $200 ;  seven  rooms, 
$ot)0;  eight  rooms,  $350;  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  16,  six  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $720  per 
annum,  and  living  rooms  ;  eleven  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $780,  and  living  rooms ;  twenty- 
one  rooms,  7  furnaces,  $1,050,  and  living  rooms..  No.  17,  nine  rooms,  $45  per  month 
tor  cleaning  (10  months  to  the  year),  and  $40  per  month  for  fireman  during  cold  weather. 
Ao.  18,  six  rooms,  $300  and  rent ;  eight  rooms,  $800  to  $700 ;  ten  rooms,  $480  and  $720 ; 
twelve  rooms,  $750;  seventeen  rooms,  $820,  rent  and  fuel  (salaries  regulated  by  local 
committees).  No.  19,  twelve  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $10  per  week.  No.  20,  twelve  rooms, 
$o0  per  month,  rooms  aud  fuel.  No.  22,  four  rooms,  $30  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  $50 
twelve  rooms,  $75  ;  fourteen  rooms,  $81.25.  No.  23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180 
per  annum ;  buildings  with  number  of  rooms,  $5  per  room.  No.  24,  four  rooms,  $220 
per  annum;  seven  rooms,  $550.  No.  25,  two  rooms,  $150  per  annum  ;  four  rooms,  $160 ; 
ten  rooms,  $210  per  annum  ;  free  academy,  eight  rooms,  $400.  No.  28,  four  rooms,  $300 
per  annum.  No.  27,  six  rooms,  $125  per  annum;  eight  rooms,  $150. 

Question  4.  What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor’s  labor 
(whether  pertormed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  rooms 
(give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  steam  ? 

Answers.  —  No.  1 ,  fi fteen  rooms  and  auditorium,  $45  per  month  for  steam  apparatus 
and  p.j  per  month  for  cleaning  (annual  cleaning  extra).  Nos.  2,  5,  and  9,  no  answer. 
No.  3,  Baltimore  City  College,  $900,  and  living  rooms.  No.  4,  sixteen  rooms,  $85  per 
month  ;  over  sixteen  rooms,  $85  to  $135,  according  to  character  of  apparatus.  No.  6, 
per  ammmi  four  rooms,  $416;  eight  rooms,  $624.  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  15, 
6,  17,  20,  23,  27,  no  steam.  No.  8,  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  10,  thirteen  rooms,  $600 
per  annum,  with  rooms,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  13,  ten  to  fourteen  rooms,  $45  per  month ; 
larger  buildings,  $50  (12  months  to  the  year).  No.  14,  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  18 
eight  rooms,  $500,  rent,  fuel,  and  light;  twenty  rooms,  $1,200,  and  rent.  No.  19,  large 
building,  $14  per  week.  No.  21,  seventeen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $75  per  month,  $900  per 
annum.  No.  22,  ten  to  twelve  rooms,  $50  to  $60  per  month.  No.  24,  nine  rooms,  office 
and  na II,  $600;  thirteen  rooms,  $625 ;  high  school,  nineteen  rooms,  large  assembly  hall, 
and  2  basements,  $900.  No.  25,  twenty- three  rooms,  $450  per  annum.  No.  26,  six 
rooms,  $444 ;  eight  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,000,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light;  ten  rooms,  1  boiler, 
$800,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light;  sixteen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,300,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light; 
twenty  rooms,  same  as  sixteen;  (in  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  each  janitor  lias  the 
care  ot  i  to  4  play  rooms,  teachers’  rooms,  offices,  and  halls).  No.  28,  seventeen  rooms, 

2  buildings,  $1,000  per  annum. 

Question  5.  In  case  janitor’s  rooms  (for  himself  and  family)  are  provided  by  the 
public  authorities  in  any  school  building  (or  anywhere),  make  a  separate  note  of  the 
fact,  and  state  how  much  the  rent  of  the  same  is  estimated  at. 

Answers.  Nos.  1,  4,  6  7; 8  13, 14, 17, 19,  23,  24, 27,  and  28,  none  provided.  Nos.  2, 21, 
22,  and  25  no  answer.  No.  3,  only  in  Baltimore  City  College,  about  $300.  Nos.  5  and 
20,  janitor  s  rooms  are  provided,  but  no  estimate  of  the  rent  is  given.  Nos.  9  and  12, 

P?1  $400,  including  fuel  and  light.  No.  11,  janitor’s  rooms  in  large 

buildings  (12  to  14  rooms),  no  estimate  of  rent.  No.  15,  rooms  for  porteresses,  $5  per 

“o  <n>irn  1 ’’  i^o4n0r  8^00ms  tPreo  scp0°l  buildings,  rent  estimated  respectively 
at  $i*2U,  $100,  and  $240.  No.  18,  janitor’s  rooms  provided  in  some  cases,  but  no  estimate 
of  rent.  No.  26,  $150  per  annum.  ’ 

Question  6.  Has  any  reduction  of  the  pay  of  janitors  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  is  any  contemplated  ? 

Answers.- Nos.  1  3  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  25,  26,  and  27,  none. 
Nos.  2,  5,  18,  21,  and  22,  no  answer.  No.  13,  no  change  of  salaries  in  ten  years;  none 
contemplated.  No.  19,  reduction  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  will  be 
made.  No.  23,  salaries  have  been  equalized,  which  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
?Lc?i  3,8  P*1.06?**  No-  24,  a  slight  reduction  is  probable.  No.  28,  in  February, 
18/ o,  the  pay  ot  janitors  was  equalized,  but  neither  raised  nor  lowered  on  the  whole. 
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TABLE  III. — NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1870  to  1877,  inclusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

53 

65 

98 

113 

124 

137 

151 

152 

Number  of  instructors . 

178 

445 

773 

887 

966 

1,  031 

1,  065 

1, 189 

Number  of  students . 

10,  028 

10,  922 

11,  778 

16,  620 

24,  405 

29, 105 

33,  921 

37,  082 

Table  III. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  normal  schools. 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by  — 


State. 

County. 

City. 

All  other  agencies. 

States. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
instructors. 

Number  of 
students,  a 

<m 

O 

S  "1 

1  g 
fc 

Number  of 
instructors. 

O  6 

,  OB 

U  -H 

©  a 

&  V 

p  'V 

1  5 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 

instructors. 

Number  of 

students,  a 

<M 

O 

*  | 

©  o 

rO  O 

S3  r3 

g  g 

Number  of 

instructors. 

Number  of 

students,  a 

1)2 

7 

174 

3 

16 

171 

2 

14 

96 

1 

3 

35 

12 

523 

1 

4 

8 

127 

2 

17 

238 

1 

130 

2 

7 

82 

Illinois . 

2 

25 

744 

2 

14 

279 

1 

5 

139 

4 

21 

299 

Indiana . 

1 

8 

282 

1 

4 

75 

cl 

20 

2,  555 

2 

19 

280 

1 

4 

139 

1 

11 

120 

2 

5 

56 

589 

jvansds  . 

1 

8 

45 

4 

20 

287 

2 

12 

45 

A 

94 

598 

o 

15 

320 

1 

4 

30 

Massachusetts . 

6 

1 

59 

12 

1, 172 

366 

1 

9 

88 

1 

6 

23 

!\t  ic  niacin . . 

o 

97 

616 

minnesora  ......... - 

9 

11 

195 

JiTlSSlSSippi  . 

5 

40 

1,  368 

335 

2 

16 

410 

3 

17 

74 

1 

Q 

JN CDIciSktl  .............. 

1 

* 

97 

961 

jn  ew  juampsmro  ....... 

A 

1 

11 

New  <1  ersey . ..... ...... 

1 

Q 

112 

2  895 

1 

35 

1,  586 

IN  C\Y  jlOIK  ............. 

2 

22 

224 

5 

17 

224 

JN  UI  LIl  vttKUlIlcl  ........ 

Ohio 

4 

20 

176 

10 

&3 

2,  085 

Pennsylvania . 

10 

1 

125 

19 

2,  264 

14.9 

1 

27 

1,  222 

2 

8 

134 

1 

1 

9 

87 

dl 

8 

94. 

84 

250 

7 

38 

657 

Q 

~V  ermont _ ... 

O 

1 

14 

28 

274 

1 

12 

97 

1 

6 

139 

v lrgmict . . . . 

6 

432 

1 

5 

136 

YY  C8L  V  lrgllllct  ..... ... 

A 

47 

1,  021 

1 

6 

50 

YV  IS  C(J  II 58  III  ............. 

1 

3 

20 

2 

5 

23 

1 

3 

47 

Total . 

75 

6$5 

15,  747 

4 

30 

451 

15 

160 

6,  500 

58 

304 

5,  067 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  normal  students  only,  as  far  as  reported  ;  for  total  number  of 
students,  see  the  following  summary.  6  One  of  these  receives  aid  from  the  county  also.  sup¬ 
ported  by  city  and  county.  riNo  aunrouriations  for  the  lasty^r. 
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Table  III.— Nummary  of  statistics 


States. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas . . . 
California... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 


Georgia. 


Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire  .... 
New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

"V  ermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia. 
Utah . 


Total 


Number  of  schools  in  each 

State. 

i 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of  stn 

Total. 

Number  of  nor¬ 
mal  students. 

Male. 

Female. 

5 

23 

691 

169 

176 

3 

17 

.  528 

68 

63 

2 

12 

605 

64 

463 

1 

8 

127 

14 

113 

2 

17 

238 

172 

66 

3 

7 

255 

95 

117 

9 

65 

1,  952 

660 

801 

5 

51 

3,  538 

1,  925 

1,  267 

4 

20 

409 

130 

185 

2 

12 

605 

259 

330 

5 

28 

473 

151 

181 

2 

12 

a337 

45 

4 

24 

596 

188 

408  . 

3 

19 

431 

77 

273 

8 

74 

1,  283 

150 

1,133  . 

1 

13 

631 

156 

210 

3 

27  ■ 

899 

244 

372 

2 

11 

195 

130 

65 

10 

73 

2, 162 

856 

996 

1 

8 

335 

158 

177  . 

1 

5 

142 

14 

83 

1 

11 

261 

54 

207  .. 

9 

147 

5,  964 

$  6(852) 

i  552 

3,  007 

7 

39 

848 

266 

182 

14 

86 

c2,  799 

1,  383 

878 

13 

160 

c4,  982 

1,  353 

2,  267 

1 

12 

143 

12 

131  .. 

1 

9 

315 

42 

45 

8 

46 

1,  280 

380 

361 

3 

24 

408 

141 

209 

3 

32 

714 

271 

239 

7 

33 

888 

305 

263 

5 

53 

1,  880 

491 

580 

3 

8 

121 

11 

32 

1 

3 

47 

28 

19  ... 

152 

1, 189 

37,082  £ 

6(852) 

10,  969  | 

L5, 944  3 

students. 


© 

r—H 

C3 


206 

245 

12 

0 


24 

284 

207 

55 

10 

79 


57 


125 

129 

0 

160 


28 


200 

141 

312 


104 

285 

30 

90 

186 

391 

42 


_© 

!3 

a 

© 


24 


0 

150 


17 


6(1, 058) 
239 


256 

200 

157 

646 


124 

254 

28 

114 

134 

418 

36 


6(1,  058) 


3,  641 


3,  732) 


1  Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 

ei 

1 

Number  who  have  en¬ 

gaged  in  teaching. 

1  1 

Whole  number 

0  4 

2 

2  14 

12 

6  81 

54 

[)  36 

26 

16 

)  4 

4 

1  122 

87 

)  60 

48 

)  19 

19 

18 

16 

39 

39 

32 

18 

63 

45 

39 

181 

77 

67 

80 

71 

0 

0 

198 

139 

9 

9 

43 

37 

37 

30 

1 492 

241 

6 

6 

221 

152 

350 

248 

21 

14 

22 

6 

35 

32 

100 

62 

75 

58 

36 

22 

47 

31 

26 

25 

2,  763 

1,874 

a  Classification  of  242  not  reported.  t  Sex  of  these  not  reported.  c  Includes  a  number  not  classified. 
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of  normal  schools 


—  Continued. 


Volumes  in  libra¬ 
ries. 

Number  of  schools  in  which 
drawing  is  taught. 

Number  of  collections  of 
models,  casts,  apparatus, 
&c.,  for  free  hand  drawing. 

Number  of  schools  in  which 
vocal  music  is  taught. 

Number  in  which  instru¬ 

mental  music  is  taught. 

Number  possessing  chem¬ 

ical  laboratory. 

Number  possessing  philo¬ 

sophical  cabinet  and  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Number  possessing  a  muse¬ 

um  of  natural  history. 

Number  possessing  a  gym¬ 

nasium. 

Number  having  model 

schools. 

Number  in  which  students 

receive  diplomas  or  certifi¬ 

cates  on  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

Whole  number. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

2  355 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4 

720 

166 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1,  075 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1  900 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

650 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7, 443 

1,245 

7 

4 

8 

5 

4 

8 

5 

1 

6 

9 

6,  200 

500 

5 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

5 

2, 150 

50 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

440 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2, 150 

500 

2 

0 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1- 

0 

3 

4 

270 

205 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1,  850 

25 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2,  775 

25 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

13,  892 

220 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1,  600 

70 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1,  650 

420 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

250 

30 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

14,  223 

1,  497 

9 

3 

8 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

9 

1,  800 

500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5,  818 

346 

9 

5 

9 

3 

9 

9 

7 

6 

9 

9 

OQ  OQO 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

13,  720 

420 

11 

7 

11 

9 

8 

8 

4 

5 

7 

13 

10,  430 

1,  213 

13 

5 

13 

11 

9 

11 

4 

4 

11 

13 

1,  025 

25 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14, 150 

525 

5 

1 

8 

7 

4 

5 

3 

6 

7 

1, 125 

25 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2  772 

105 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2,540 

30 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7 

3,  503 

281 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

5 

285 

25 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

142, 141 

8,  460 

119 

51 

128 

81 

87 

99 

59 

32 

92 

145 
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Table  III. — Appropriations  for  normal  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala . . 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marior  Ala, . 

Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark _ 

Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark  .... 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos6,  Cal . 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn . 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carhondale,  Ill . 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Englewood,  Ill . 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill . 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Ill . . 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Valparaiso,  Ind . 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  Iowa . 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Maine . 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine . 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Maine . 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md . . . 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass . 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass . 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass  . . . 

"Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass . 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich _ - . . 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Mankato,  Minn . 

State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  St.  Cloud,  Minn . 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Winona,  Minn . ; 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss,. . 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss . 

Southeast  Missouri  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo . _ . . 

College  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  Mo . 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo  . . 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo . 

Northwest  Normal  School,  Oregon,  Mo . 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr . 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H . 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y . . . . . . 

■State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y . 


Appropriation,  1877. 

Appropriation  per 

capita  of  pupils 

in  the  past  year  .a 

$5,  000  00 

$92  62 

64,  000  00 

33  33 

10,  000  00 

1,  600  00 

19  04 

25,  000  00 

44  50 

12,  000  00 

94  40 

15,  600  00 

34  36 

cl2,  000  00 

51  25 

24,  700  00 

56  65 

c5,  300  00 

17,  000  00 

60  00 

dl2,  000  00 

7,500  00 

28  00 

el,  400  00 

6,500  00 

32  25 

7,  500  00 

28  00 

600  00 

20  00 

2,  000  00 

20  00 

10,  500  00 

47  73 

11,  000  00 

50  00 

12,000  00 

75  00 

13,  900  00 

44  23 

13,  000  00 

76  50 

13, 000  00 

/  47,  000  00 

28  33 

9,  000  00 

29  41 

9,  000  00 

40  00 

12,  000  00 

30  00 

3, 000  00 

33  70 

2, 500  00 

10  77 

7,  500  00 

13,000  00 

5,  000  00 

40  99 

10,  000  00 

17  00 

cl,  500  00 
10,  000  00 

30  00 

g’o,  000  00 
20,  000  00 

100  00 

18,  000  00 

23,  000  00 

19  14 

18,  000  00 

64  00 

.  18,  000  00 

50  00 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 
b  Also  $4,000  county  appropriation. 
c  County  appropriation. 

d  City  appropriation;  also  $10,000  county  appropriation, 
e  City  appropriation. 

/  Includes  $30,000  for  new  building. 
g  Also  $775  city  appropriation. 
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5h  ® 


Name  of  school. 


State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y . 

Female  Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. ...... - - 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . 

Normal  department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C . 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . .  ............... 

Sandusky  Training  School,  Sandusky,  Ohio . 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  sixth  district,  Bloomsburg,  Pa . 

Southwestern  Normal  College,  California,  Pa . . . . . 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro  ,  Pa - -  * 

State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Indiana,  Pa . 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Millersville,  Pa . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Cumberland  Y alley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa - 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa . 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  P.  I . 

Freedmen’s  N ormal  Institute,  Maryville,  Tenn  —  — 

Castleton  State  Normal  School,  Castleton,  . . 

Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  . . 

State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  . . 

Yalley  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  . . 

Concord  State  Normal  School,  Concord  Church,  W.  Ya . . 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.Ya . 

State  Normal  School  at  Glenville,  Glenville,  W.  Ya . 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  Huntington,  W.Ya . 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.Ya . 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.Ya . 

Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis . 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis . 

Piver  Falls  State  Normal  School,  Piver  Falls,  Wis . - . 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis . 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


$18,  000 
£95,  000 
18,  000 
17,  398 
2,  000 
2,  000 
66,  685 
6600 
10,  000 
25,  000 
10,  000 
3,  665 
10, 000 
c20,  000 
6,  500 
633,  743 
30,  000 
11, 132 

12,  500 
dl73 
1, 118 
2,  372 
2,644 

el,  000 
2,  000 
2,  000 
650 
2,  000 
2,  000 
2,  000 

13,  621 
17, 115 
16,  002 
21,  000 
62,  000 

2,  000 


00 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

6  City  appropriation, 
c  Provided  the  school  raises  $4,000. 
d  County  appropriation. 

e  County  appropriation,  including  $400  from  Peabody  fund. 


15  00 
12  05 


21  00 
87  41 


19  76 
11  50 


13  50 
10  00 
20  00 
19  60 


24  58 


36  40 
31  00 
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PROFESSORSHIPS  OF  DIDACTICS  OR  PEDAGOGICS. 

The  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  surely  a  subject  so  important  that  it  may  well  be 
included  in  the  curricula  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  State  University  of 
Iowa  established  a  chair  of  didactics  in  1873,  made  it  an  elective  subject  for  the  senior 
year,  and  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics  to  such  of  its  graduates  as  have 
taught  two  years  after  receiving  this  instruction.  The  example  seems  worthy  of  im¬ 
itation.* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

The  attempt  to  establish  chairs  of  didactics  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  historic 
customs  of  our  older  colleges.  They  largely  retain  the  ideas  and  methods  which  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  from  the  mother  country,  and  contemplate  the  education  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  and  this  after  their  minds  are  measurably 
mature.  Their  methods  are  poorly  adapted  to  instruct  immature  minds,  have  been 
totally  abandoned  in  all  intelligent  elementary  training,  and  have  been  modified  in 
secondary  instruction. 

Naturally  the  learned  men  at  the  head  of  our  colleges  were  considered  the  leaders 
in  our  educational  affairs.  Often  they  stood  aloof  from  the  elementary  school  and 
usually  made  no  efiort  to  modify  their  own  methods  for  its  use.  Teaching  many  other 
sciences,  they  omitted  the  philosophy  of  education  from  their  curriculum,  sometimes, 
indeed,  acting  as  though  there  were  no  such  subject  in  the  domain  of  thought.  It 
has  been  the  same  spirit,  but  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  which  has  contended 
against  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  this  lack  of  a  really  comprehensive  philosophy  of  culture,  which  should  include 
man  in  all  his  conditions  and  relations,  that  has  permitted  if  not  promoted  foolish 
prejudices  between  institutions  of  learning  founded  on  a  religious  and  a  civic  basis 
respectively,  and  between  those  founded  by  the  several  religious  denominations. 

A  partial  cine  for  this  condition  has  been  found  in  the  various  college  associations 
which  have  been  founded  from  time  to  time.  These  cannot  be  conducted  with  any 
marked  interest  and  vigor  without  making  our  colleges  better  acquainted  and  more 
sympathetic  with  each  other  and  causing  them  to  assume  a  better  relation  to  all  other 
phases  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  another  result  will  be  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  adequate  provision  for  the  sound  and  thorough 
teaching  of  it. 

Many  institutions  whose  students  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  before  grad¬ 
uation  by  teaching  do  not  give  an  hour’s  instruction  in  this  subject  nor  make  any 
effort  to  secure  pedagogical  works  for  their  libraries. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  apathy  is  the  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
by  the  German  uni  versities.  In  the  following  German  universities  pedagogy  is  taught 
by  means  of  lectures  for  the  time  stated  : 

iprof-  S.  1ST.  Fellows  has  recently  published  two  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Educational  Weekly, 
Chicago,  in  which  he  briefly  recapitulates  as  follows  the  reasons  for  establishing  chairs  of  didactics  in 
colleges  and  universities : 

1.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  graduates  who,  from  their  superior  culture,  will  oocupy  chief  places 
and  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

2.  A  reflex  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  colleges  themselves,  in  the  greater  success  of  their  graduates 
and  in  improved  methods  of  their  own  work. 

3.  Professional  educational  literature  will  be  improved. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  will  be  promoted. 

5.  It  will  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  value  and  need  of 
professional  training  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 

6.  Teaching  will  more  justly  merit  the  title  of  a  profession. 

7.  Higher  institutions  will  become  more  closely  united  with  our  public  school  system. 

8.  It  will  increase  and  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  ends  and  means  of  education  among  those  who, 
though  not  teachers,  will  hold  high  official  and  social  positions. 
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Hours  a 
week. 

tJnrlin  _  _  _  6 

Hours  a 
week. 

Jena _ .......  .  6 

Kiel .  3 

Breslau .  3 

Leipzig .  8 

Munster _ _ _ ... ...... ......  -  4 

Tubingen .  3 

Giessen .  2 

Wurzburg . - .  4 

Vienna . . . -  6 

Greifswald .  3 

Halle .  5 

Heidelberg .  3 

Berne .  2 

Basel .  2 

Zurich . — . .  2 

At  Jena  tlie  subjects  of  tbe  lectures  are:  History  of  education,  scientific  principles  of 
educating  tbe  child,  school  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  school  hygiene,  school 
legislation,  school  architecture,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  comparative  philology, 
logic,  metaphysics. 

There  are  in  Germany,  besides  the  ordinary  seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers,  several  advanced  pedagogic  seminaries,  whose  object  is  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  profound  scientific  knowledge  in  their  specialties 
before  they  enter  upon  their  professional  duties.  These  purely  scientific  institutions 
are  attended  only  by  students  and  graduates  of  universities  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
positions  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools.  In  some  of  these  seminaries  great 
stress  is  laid  on  philology,  in  others  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  There  are  at 
present  4  of  these  higher  seminaries  at  Berlin,  1  at  Breslau,  1  at  Gottingen,  1  at  Bonn, 
1  at  Magdeburg,  1  at  Konigsberg,  and  1  at  Stettin. 

TABLE  IV. —  COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors. . . 

Number  of  students . 

26 

154 
5,  824 

60 

168 

6,  460 

53 

263 

8,  451 

112 

514 

22, 397 

126 

577 
25,  892 

131 

594 

26, 109 

137 

599 

25,  234 

134 

568 

23, 496 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  commercial  and  business  colleges  of  the  country  have 
80  far  decreased  as  to  be  almost  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  1873. 
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Table  IV.  Summary  of  statistics  of  commercial  and  business  colleges, 


States, 


California . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York. .  . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . . 

lihode  Island . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

"West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 


00 

1  fH 

Number  of  students. 

.a 

+3 

• 

o 

1 

*  *  * 

GO 

c3 

r—4 

o 

o 

s 

O'?  fl 

a 

Increase  in  the  1 

school  year. 

rP 

© 

CO 

o  . 
u 
© 
rO 

a 

p 

ft 

m 

a 

«w 

© 

U 

© 

rO 

a 

p 

1  ^ 

Total  number 

students,  exclr 

ing  duplicate  t 

rohnents. 

In  day  school. 

4*  i  i  »  * 

In  evening  scho< 

Number  of  voh 

libraries. 

31 

676 

610 

66 

154 

14 

4 

213 

213 

0 

400 

. 

71 

2,  848 

2,  335 

613 

16, 100 

790 

33 

1,  425 

1,  075 

408 

al3,020 

270 

36 

1,  705 

1,  070 

548 

5 

1 

53 

35 

18 

5 

529 

447 

82 

13 

318 

265 

53 

1, 050 

5 

378 

318 

60 

7 

341 

256 

85 

22 

513 

343 

76 

24 

1, 114 

832 

353 

6,  870 

220 

7 

318 

260 

128 

162 

12 

10 

130 

130 

0 

1,  500 

200 

5 

29 

1, 121 

1,  031 

90 

17,  813 

10 

1 

2 

60 

30 

30 

1 

2 

100 

65 

75 

3 

21 

20 

90 

385 

4, 105 

296 

3,161 

89 

1, 150 

700 

3,  355 

100 

195 

1 

1 

12 

12 

12 

36 

1,  985 

1,  596 

562 

1,  000 

100 

12 

49 

1,  992 

1,  409 

182 

469 

75 

3 

19 

680 

558 

122 

125 

5 

2 

7 

283 

210 

73 

1 

2 

56 

29 

27 

1 

1 

64 

39 

25 

520 

8 

3 

8 

204 

141 

63 

8 

31 

1,  753 

1,  419 

407 

1,  425 

143 

1 

2 

135 

70 

65 

134 

568 

23,  496 

18,  055 

5,  450 

64,  933 

1,  877 

aOf  these,  13,000  volumes  are  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


TABLE  Y. — KINDERGARTEN. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  Kindergarten,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  1877,  inclusive : 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors . 

Number  of  pupils . 

42 

73 

1,  252 

55 

125 
1,  636 

95 

216 

2,809 

130 

364 

4,  090 

129 

336 
3,  931 

KINDERGARTEN — SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION.  LXXYII 

Table  Y. — Summary  of  statistics  of  Kindergarten. 


California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

,  Kentucky . 

Maine . 

I  Maryland . 

i  Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 

The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  schools  for  orphans,  and  those  schools 
established  among  the  poor  and  distressed  in  our  cities,  is  attended  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  writes  that  “the  charity  Kindergarten  are  doing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  work  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  One  of  these  Kindergarten  is  supported  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge  and  the  other  three  by  a  lady  who  does  not  wish  to  have  her  name  pub¬ 
lished.”  The  success  of  the  Kindergarten  is  much  lessened  through  lack  of  favorable 
conditions.  But  important  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made  (1)  in  training  teachers 
to  instruct  in  true  Kindergarten  methods ;  (2)  in  giving  to  school  officers  and  the  public 
generally  a  correct  idea  of  what  these  methods  are ;  and  (3)  in  bringing  a  supply  of 
Kindergarten  appliances  within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  procure  them.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  a  few  thousand  only  of  the  many  of  proper  age  for  this  training  are 
as  yet  reported  in  attendance  upon  Kindergarten ;  but  the  zealous,  self-sacrificing 
advocates  of  these  improvements  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  more  earnest  study  among  parents  and  teachers  of  what 
methods  are  most  fit  in  the  first  years  of  infantile  training.  They  thus  benefit  tens  of 
thousands  who  never  enter  one  of  these  interesting  institutions ;  and  their  efforts, 
also,  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  the  methods  adopted 
in  more  advanced  courses  of  training. 


States. 


Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

3 

3 

32 

1 

2 

22 

1 

5 

80 

1 

1 

7 

6 

13 

141 

1 

5 

30 

1 

5 

40 

3 

7 

'82 

2 

2 

39 

4 

10 

48 

12 

22 

195 

3 

4 

90 

3 

9 

70 

20 

105 

1,145 

2 

4 

30 

14 

24 

451 

22 

50 

632 

6 

9 

89 

12 

22 

207 

1 

2 

24 

6 

17 

291 

5 

15 

186 

129 

336 

3,  931 

TABLE  VI.— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

638 

811 

944 

1, 031 

1, 143 

1,229 

1,  226 

3, 171 

4,  501 

5,  058 

5,  466 

6,  081 

5,  999 

5,  963 

Number  of  students . 

80,  227 

98,  929 

118,  570 

98, 179 

108,  235 

106,  647 

98, 371 
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Table  VI. — Summary  of  statistics  of 


States  and  Territories. 

Humber  of  schools. 

Instructors. 

Humber  of  students. 

✓ 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

In  English  course. 

In  classical  course. 

In  modem  languages. 

Alabama . 

7 

23 

8 

a670 

278 

156 

344 

90 

50 

Arkansas . 

3 

3 

6 

205 

100 

105 

175 

30 

5 

California . 

25 

80 

126 

3,  660 

1,  587 

2,  073 

2,  680 

360 

1,  004 

Colorado . 

2 

2 

14 

181 

1 

180 

30 

2 

46 

Connecticut . 

53 

89 

126 

«2,  047 

932 

1,  085 

1,  377 

564 

455 

Delaware . 

13 

29 

19 

608 

380 

228 

406 

192 

61 

Florida . 

7 

7 

32 

854 

233 

621 

621 

115 

39 

Georgia . 

105 

128 

85 

a5,  849 

3,  384 

2,  385 

5,  926 

1,  211 

195 

Illinois . 

24 

54 

129 

2,  852 

796 

2,  056 

1,  618 

407 

500 

Indiana . 

17 

&25 

46 

2,  350 

981 

1,  369 

759 

124 

45 

Iowa . 

39 

65 

91 

a3,  908 

1,  777 

2,  006 

2,  006 

446 

453 

Kansas . 

4 

4 

21 

208 

53 

155 

168 

60 

4 

Kentucky . 

53 

96 

162 

a4,  422 

1,  913 

2,  409 

3, 178 

826 

509 

Louisiana . 

10 

27 

33 

904 

588 

316 

816 

46 

426 

Maine . 

25 

48 

50 

2,  331 

1,  229 

1, 102 

1,  305 

476 

201 

Maryland . 

38 

105 

87 

2,  574 

1,439 

1, 135 

2, 115 

531 

1, 187 

Massachusetts . 

54 

98 

145 

2,  814 

1, 162 

1,652 

1,  608 

509 

716 

Michigan . 

7 

19 

9 

579 

281 

298 

235 

16 

22 

Minnesota . 

15 

27 

49 

1,297 

648 

649 

932 

143 

169 

Mississippi . 

11 

15 

21 

709 

297 

412 

603 

147 

31 

Missouri . 

17 

49 

47 

1,  400 

713 

687 

915 

185 

233 

Hebraska  . 

1 

2 

•  6 

85 

QZ 

Kew  Hampshire . 

37 

64 

57 

2,  968 

1,  567 

1,  401 

oO 

2, 134 

7 

568 

15 

204 

Hew  Jersey . 

45 

112 

127 

2,  764 

1,430 

1,  334 

1,526 

533 

480 

Hew  York . . 

217 

583 

783 

al9,  538 

10, 153 

9,  240 

12,  653 

3,  424 

3,  867 

Hortb  Carolina . 

33 

45 

52 

a2, 181 

1,141 

1,  040 

1,  869 

454 

164 

Ohio . 

44 

95 

167 

a4, 139 

1,  836 

2, 178 

1,  980 

577 

392 

Oregon . 

15 

22 

40 

1, 451 

662 

789 

921 

119 

124 

Pennsylvania . 

93 

256 

332 

6,926 

4, 161 

2,  765 

4,  303 

1,452 

1,  209 

Khode  Island . 

8 

15 

29 

311 

132 

179 

70 

103 

88 

South  Carolina . 

9 

18 

22 

al,  074 

337 

460 

575 

100 

18  | 

Tennessee . 

63 

96 

104 

a5,  378 

2,  763 

2,  555 

4,  477 

902 

251 

Texas  . 

14 

31 

33 

1,331 

730 

601 

902 

93 

283 

V  ennont . 

30 

57 

76 

2,  994 

1,  444 

1,  550 

2,  011 

634 

322 

"Virginia . 

26 

51 

51 

1,  366 

751 

615 

1,  029 

362 

277 

West  Virginia . 

9 

5 

19 

710 

290 

420 

556 

39 

445 

"Wisconsin . 

16 

40 

91 

al , 827 

612 

1,168 

1,  075 

196 

510 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

25 

34 

83 

1,  048 

352 

696 

821 

162 

261 

Indian  Territory _ 

1 

2 

1 

60 

60 

fiO 

o 

New  Mexico . 

2 

12 

252 

97 

99  k 

Utah . 

8 

14 

32 

1,  486 

803 

683 

o  (  . 

1,  074 

77  , 

7 

23 

Washington . 

1 

1 

4  | 

60 

60 

3 

Total . 

1,  226 

12,  536 

3,427  | 

1 

a98,  371  | 

i 

48,023 

49,123  | 

1 

63,  975 

16,  285 

15,  294 

a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases.  b  Sex  of  three  not  reported. 
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institutions  for  secondary  instruction. 


Number  of  students. 

Number  of  schools  in  which  draw¬ 
ing  is  taught. 

Number  of  schools  in  which  vocal 
music  is  taught. 

Number  of  schools  in  which  in¬ 
strumental  music  is  taught. 

Preparing  for  classical 
course  in  college. 

Preparing  for  scientific 
course  in  college. 

Entered  college  since  close 
of  last  academic  year. 

Entered  scientific  school  since 
close  of  last  academic  year. 

34 

4 

11 

8 

1 

3 

2 

8 

10 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

107 

114 

118 

17 

23 

23 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

160 

45 

23 

3 

33 

35 

38 

84 

39 

18 

3 

10 

10 

9 

49 

25 

5 

10 

4 

4 

4 

484 

212 

115 

29 

21 

41 

51 

62 

55 

60 

5 

18 

21 

21 

20 

38 

8 

5 

8 

9 

7 

209 

112 

78 

2 

19 

23 

23 

4 

3 

3 

333 

142 

102 

83 

22 

38 

43 

39 

22 

29 

4 

6 

8 

8 

175 

58 

35 

27 

13 

12 

18 

116 

24 

36 

6 

23 

19 

18 

176 

17 

27 

14 

39 

27 

27 

9 

3 

43 

5 

5 

3 

54 

32 

29 

4 

11 

13 

12 

56 

19 

18 

2 

7 

7 

45 

30 

15 

1 

9 

13 

13 

25 

1 

1 

1 

169 

33 

26 

4 

16 

14 

19 

262 

74 

43 

31 

32 

29 

31 

1,  526 

699 

433 

246 

161 

135 

148 

218 

76 

56 

11 

11 

18 

15 

235 

110 

159 

13 

18 

29 

31 

55 

69 

27 

7 

13 

12 

380 

158 

105 

50 

72 

53 

55 

15 

11 

2 

5 

4 

3 

67 

10 

26 

6 

4 

7 

6 

358 

196 

209 

48 

17 

39 

39 

85 

32 

41 

2 

5 

10 

10 

311 

72 

40 

4 

18 

19 

25 

116 

58 

37 

7 

9 

14 

13 

2 

5 

4 

25 

11 

11 

1 

10 

13 

12 

20 

12 

103 

15 

11 

14 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

'  23 

0 

1 

1 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6,  090 

2.  611 

2, 124 

649 

682 

742 

776 

Libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last  school 

year. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive 

funds. 

Receipts  for  the  last  year 

from  tuition  fees. 

4,  730 

130 

$74,  000 

$7,  400 

12,  500 

1,200 

9,  999 

811 

802,  000 

92, 132 

1,  340 

256 

120,  000 

10,  000 

18,  395 

483 

716,  000 

$48,  000 

$3,  525 

98,  337 

2,  400 

320 

112,  000 

7,  000 

410 

12,  681 

2,  407 

305 

40,  000 

150 

150 

3,  720 

5,  360 

1,  333 

301, 100 

32,  000 

2,  050 

91,  001 

9,  850 

975 

958,  000 

35,  000 

2,  800 

71,  447 

6, 191 

37 

194,  000 

51,  500 

5,  050 

16,  247 

7,  826 

1,  018 

313, 600 

49,  200 

3,  320 

28, 152 

740 

2 

90,  500 

5,  600 

21,  490 

1, 134 

534,  850 

14,  975 

3,  450 

95,  065 

2,  865 

220 

62,  000 

1,  000 

1,  300 

8,  600 

8,  495 

208 

315, 000 

118,  342 

4,  614 

15,  906 

31, 725 

283 

666,  200 

723,  000 

48,  940 

78,  300 

28, 472 

662 

934,  082 

572,  352 

36,  396 

93,  248 

1,610 

34 

112,  000 

6,  370 

520 

7,  932 

8,  043 

616 

267,  500 

13,  500 

1,350 

33,  730 

1  91 5 

172 

70  500 

13,  225 

8,  240 

100 

230, 200 

125 

12 

60,  800 

2,000 

20 

25,  000 

0 

0 

8,  000 

13,  990 

227 

312,  400 

198,  297 

11,  857 

23, 158 

15,  745 

419 

682,  000 

49,  000 

4,  630 

95,  691 

124, 136 

14,  431 

4,  085, 188 

485,  903 

29,  279 

545,  938 

10,  949 

596 

229,  400 

8,  000 

600 

26,  677 

22,  300 

980 

609,  900 

98,  550 

7, 100 

61,  676 

4,  479 

194 

155,  200 

8,  200 

4,  000 

16,  770 

55,  202 

2, 131 

4,  538,  800 

123, 000 

c608,  230 

217, 167 

7,  216 

353 

829,  000 

130, 000 

8,  700 

46,  800 

9 

294 

104  250 

3,  373 

13,  832 

468 

430,  342 

18,  000 

1,  500 

67,  810 

A  900 

575 

146  500 

10,  990 

13,  008 

487 

375,  000 

148,  500 

8,  920 

31, 175 

11,  350 

20 

179,  300 

6,  700 

5,  480 

34,  517 

1  000 

90 

50  000 

2,  900 

12,  565 

50 

276,  000 

13,  600 

855 

20,  865 

2, 190 

QOO 

55 

26,  500 

7, 100 

1,  806 

1  oo 

383 

p;n 

117,  500 

7,  300 

1,540 

9,  927 

499,  871 

30, 782 

20,098,312 

2,  967,  564 

806,  578 

2,  075,  259 

cOf  this,  $600,000  is  the  income  of  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  the  amount  of  funds 

producing  it  not  being  reported. 
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Statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction. 


States  and  Territo¬ 
ries. 

i  i  . 

In  city  high  schools  (Table  II).  a 

rO 

® 

i 

H 

GO 

r-H 

o 

o 

® 

03 

l-H 

O 

1=1 

A 

1 

In  institutions  for  secondary  in 

tion  (Table  VI). 

In  preparatory  schools  (Table 

VII). 

In  preparatory  departments 
of — 

Institutions  for  superior 

instruction  of  women 

(Table  VIII). 

Universities  and  col¬ 

leges  (Table  IX). 

Schools  of  science  (Table 

X). 

'i 

•^3 

o 

H 

Alabama . 

346 

Arkansas . 

397 

205 

211 

98 

53 

1,  378 

California . 

1,  060 

78 

3,  660 

533 

46 

•  2o9 

905 

160 

1,  021 
6,  282 

Colorado . 

181 

94. 

Connecticut . 

576 

0 

2,  047 

1,  010 

50 

114 

14 

0 

333 

Q  nao 

Delaware . 

608 

49 

67 

Florida . 

854 

724 

Georgia . 

211 

43 

5,  849 

53 

474 

149 

199 

854 
6,  978 

Illinois . 

2, 166 

491 

2,  852 

200 

248 

3,  346 

121 

9  424 

Indiana . 

1,  073 

346 

2,  350 

40 

30 

1,  583 

49 

5,  471 

Iowa . 

450 

94 

3,  908 

119 

O  917 

Kansas . 

16 

208 

An 

Ol  / 

6,  888 

Kentucky . 

923 

141 

4,  422 

*±i 

7fU 

750 

qoa 

1,  021 

Louisiana . 

338 

50 

904 

57 

oZU 

356 

7,  079 

Maine . 

374 

2,  331 

619 

1,  7o5 

Maryland . 

81 

2,  574 

255 

28 

347 

13 

3,  324 
3,  298 

Massachusetts . 

3,  957 

2,  814 

2,  325 

224 

300 

45 

9,  665 

Michigan . 

1,  200 

265 

579 

33 

773 

Minnesota . 

283 

1,  297 

/  to 

2,  850 

Mississippi . 

0 

709 

346 

tty/ 

528 

17 

2,  077 

1,  600 

Missouri . 

1,  439 

310 

1  406 

366 

Nebraska . 

85 

1,  471 

QQJ 

26 

5,  012 

Nevada . 

oo4 

32 

469 

New  Hampshire . 

192 

45 

2,  968 

622 

355 

32 

4, 182 

New  Jersey . . 

1, 194 

2  764 

276 

\ 

New  York . 

4,  032 

1,  553 

19,  538 

2,  617 

JLD 

645 

2,  895 

34 

4,  283 
31,  280 

North  Carolina . 

400 

2, 181 

943 

A  AZ 

Ohio . 

3,  955 

298 

4, 139 

889 

136 

400 

3,  246 

3,  289 
12,  603 

Oregon  . 

144 

1,  451 

3D 

Pennsylvania . 

1, 123 

958 

6,  926 

908 

331 

OOo 

1,  865 

•  828 

2, 184 
12,  939 

Khode  Island . 

146 

311 

639 

South  Carolina . 

228 

1,  074 

164 

81 

221 

1,  Uyo 

1,  768 

Tennessee . 

227 

539 

5,  378 

80 

514 

1,634 

8,  372 

Texas . 

1  331 

97^ 

223 

Vermont.*- . 

58 

2,  994 

101 

921  . 

2,  750 

Virginia . 

204 

1,  366 

291 

190 

75  . 

3,  153 
2,126 

West  Virginia . 

320 

710 

"Wisconsin . 

809 

1,  827 

470 

225 

113 

Dll  . 

50 

1, 193 

4  242 

District  of  Columbia. 

145 

78 

1,048  . 

260  . 

1,  531 

Indian  Territory . 

60  . 

New  Mexico . 

252  . 

bO 

Utah . 

1,  486 

2/Ou 

Washington . 

60  . 

loo  . 

50  . 

1,  674 
110 

Total . 

24,  925 

8,  431 

98,  371 

12,  510 

5,  961 

28,  499 

1,  609 

L80,  306 

a  In  ninety-five  cities.  6  Strictly  normal  students  are  rot  included. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  provide  education 
beyond  the  rudiments  may  he  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  The  State  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children  just  so  far  as  will  enable  them  to 
understand  their  duties  and  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country  governed 
by  the  popular  voice.  A  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  this ;  therefore  the  State 
has  the  right  to  furnish  a  primary  education  and  nothing  more. 

2.  The  high  school  being  patronized  by  but  few  and  the  majority  deriving  no  benefit 
from  it,  it  is  unjust  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  its  support. 

3.  “Instead  of  educating  the  masses  of  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  and  industries  upon  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living,  high  schools  educate 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition  and  unfit  to 
discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests.” 

4.  Our  common  school  system  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  beyond  the  original 
purpose  of  its  founders.  The  high  school  has  been  ingrafted  upon  the  system  con¬ 
trary  to  the  “  original  design;”  hence  it  should  be  cut  off. 

Others  who  would  not  abolish  the  high  schools  would  still  radically  change  the 
basis  of  their  organization  by  compelling  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  opposition  to  high  schools 
are  referred  to  by  Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford,  in  his  report  for  1877.  In  discussing  the  question,  “Whether  the  relations  of 
the  high  school  to  tlie  elementary  departments  of  the  school  system  are  as  close  and 
intimate  as  they  ought  to  be,”  he  says: 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  most  high  schools 
have  been  regulated  have  tended  to  implant  prejudices  which  have  steadily  been 
gathering  head  until  they  are  now  breaking  out  in  open  and  bitter  hostility.  *  * 

The  mistakes  of  management  to  which  I  refer  had  their  source  in  the  idea  which  pre¬ 
vailed  respecting  hi  gh  schools  when  they  were  originated,  that  they  were  to  be  tenders 
to  the  college.  From  this  has  resulted  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  and 
high  school  teachers,  of  looking  upward  to  the  colleges  for  close  links  of  connection 
and  sympathy,  instead  of  downward  to  the  elementary  schools.  Thus  a  gull  ot  sepa¬ 
ration  has  been  created  between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

He  instances  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  made 


manifest,  as  follows : 

1  Many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  most  high,  schools  ha  \  e  been  of  a  purely  disci¬ 
plinary  or  preparatory  character,  only  to  be  preferred  when  the  scholar  has  the  prospect 
before  him  of  spending  years  enough  in  study  to  attain  a  (so  to  speak)  complete  edu¬ 
cation.  The  interests  of  those  who  could  hope  to  remain  through  only  a  part  of  the 
course— a  large  percentage  of  every  entering  class— and  whose  studies  should t  there¬ 
fore  have  been  carefully  regulated  so  as  to  combine  the  acquisition  of  serviceable 
knowledge  with  mental  discipline,  have  been  disregarded.  Many  a  parent,  who  nas 

maintained  his  boy  in  the  high  school  for  a  year  or  two,  at  °®st  a^VJmticai 

*  '  *  *  withdraws  him,  when  at  length  he  must,  only  to  find  that  the  practical 

interests  of  his  life  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  that  he  has 

in  that  direction  to  show  for  the  time  he  has  spent  m  the  school.  M  hat  ponder  tfiat 

such  a  parent  should  feel  a  sense  of  personal  injury  and  wrong,  and  nurse  it  into  a 

Y1 2U^iTie 1  st u dies  o f  the  high  school  have  not  been  intimately  associated  with  those 
of  the  orammar  school,  as  dictated  by  the  law  of  regular  progression.  > 

authorities  and  high  school  teachers  have  acted  very  genera  ly  as  1 though  there  were 
a  broad  <m1f  of  separation  between  grammar  schools  and  the  hi&h  school,  as  tliou^ 

the  two  Siffered  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  Thus  the  hlve  SS 

to  the  high  schools  have  implied  the  expectation  that,  the  candidates  have 
the  orammar  school  studies.  *  *  *  Then,  having  leaped  the  gulf  and  landed  on 

the  Sigh  school  side,  the  successful  candidates  have  been  put  upon  the  studies  prepar¬ 
atory  to  a  long  course  of  culture  which,  by  th  great  majority  was  never  tc .he  reah 
ized"  Meanwhile,  the  grammar  school  studies  -finished  have  been  laid  on  . 
to  be  forgotten.  And  thus  the  parent  of  whom  I  have  spoken  has  had  an  additional 
source  of5 discomfort ;  for  he  has  not  only  found  the  studies  his  child  had  puisued  in 
The  hi  oh  school  to  he  of  small  practical  use,  hut  that  he  had  been  suffered  to  hug 
whatbe  hadlearned  before.  And  nothing  has  served  more  effectually  to  bring  the 
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high  schools  into  odium  and  contempt  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  scholars, 
while  accomplished  in  languages  and  sciences,  have  proved  ignorant  blunderers  in 
elementary  knowledge  and  work. 

3.  Our  cities  and  towns  have  erected  magnificent  houses  for  their  high  schools, 
far  more  costly  than  they  would  be  willing  to  provide  for  any  school  of  a  lower  grade, 
and  this  lavish  expenditure  has  tended  to  imbitter  two  different  classes  of  citizens 
against  the  high  school:  the  men  of  property,  whose  taxes  have  been  increased  to  pay 
it,  and  the  poor  men,  who,  unable  to  grant  their  children  the  privileges  of  high  school 
instruction,  draw  angry  contrasts  between  the  splendid  accommodations  which  the 
children  of  the  more  fortunate  enjoy  and  the  humbler  conditions  with  which  their  own 
must  be  content. 

These  causes  of  complaint  can  easily  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Harrington  would  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  “  two  radical  modifications  of  the  course  of  study :  one  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  it  to  accomplish  a  closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools,  the  other  to 
answer  the  requisition  of  the  great  American  public,  which  must  inevitably  be  deferred 
to  in  every  quarter,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  masses  of  children  must  be  so  educated  1  as 
to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
living.’  ” 

“No  system  of  public  education,”  says  Huxley,  “is  worthy  the  name  unless  it  creates 
a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university.” 
“I  will  thank  any  person,”  says  Everett,  “to  tell  why  it  is  expedient  and  beneficial 
in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning  and  not 
expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner’s  progress  toward 
the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements 
of  literature.”  “Experience  has  proved,”  says  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  “  that  element¬ 
ary  education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most  ample. 
If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  classes.  In  England, 
not  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  people’s  schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  the 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have  always  produced  the  best 
results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  the  most  plentiful.” — (Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Report,  1877.) 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers’  Association,  December  28,  1877,  said : 

I  affirm,  first,  that  it  has  been  the  settled  and  prevalent  policy  of  these  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  General  Government  itself,  to  grant  State  or  governmental  support  to 
schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary  up  to  and  including  the  university ;  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  this  was  the  accepted  theory  and  practice  of  the  colonies  before  the 
States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  *  And,  secondly,  I  shall  contend  that  this 
policy  should  not  now  be  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  enlarged  and  ever  expanding 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  acquisition. 

Calling  attention  to  the  large  and  liberal  views  held  upon  this  subject  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  he  quotes  from  some  of  them.  John  Adams,  in  his  work  on  govern¬ 
ment,  says: 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  are 
so  extremely  wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  expense  for 
this  purpose  would  be  thought  extravagant. 

Madison  says: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives.  *  *  * 

Every  class  is  interested  in  establishments  which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest 
improvement.  *  *  *  Learned  institutions  ought  to  he  favorite  objects  with  cvei'y  free 

people.  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  against 
crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

Giving  Mr.  Madison’s  views  at  greater  length  than  is  done  in  the  above  citation, 
Judge  Aldrich  continues : 

These  sagacious  and  far  reaching  views  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  popular 
education  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  eminent  statesmen  and  scholars  whose 
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words  I  liave  quoted,  as  could  easily  be  shown  by  liberal  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  They  are  the  deliberately  ex¬ 
pressed  op  inions  of  men  by  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  States  were  formed  and  a 
nation  created.  *  *  *  The  founders  of  our  institutions  clearly  perceived  that 

popular  government  could  not  rest  securely  on  popular  ignorance,  and.  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  it,  generally  disseminated  among  the  people,  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  that  form  of  government  which  depends  tor  its  existence 
on  the  will  of  the  governed.  Nor  were  these  views  first  entertained  and  expressed 
by  the  founders  of  our  Republic.  They  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil 
wisdom  derived  from  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  as  shown,  among  other  proofs, 
by  the  celebrated  ordinance  passed  in  the  year  1647  by  the  general  court  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony.  *  *  *  This  ordinance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  on 

the  assumed  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  public 
taxation,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  state,  whether  they  be  the  sons  of  taxpaying  or 
non-taxpaying  parents,  may  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

After  quoting  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  con¬ 
tain  substantially  the  same  declaration  of  iirinciples,  Judge  Aldrich  continues: 


I  only  desire  now,  in  passing,  to  remind  you  thatx these  are  not  the  opinions  of  an 
accidental  and  temporary  majority,  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  are  rather  the  solemnly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  long  cherished  principles  0f  a  whole  people  •  and  also  to  observe  that  the 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  is  placed  on  the  same 
footing  precisely  as  that  of  promoting  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  *  * 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  living  scholars  when  the  declaration  that  this  was  an  open 
or  debatable  question  would  have  been  listened  to  with  surprise  and  an  emphatic  dis¬ 
sent  by  every  friend  of  popular  education.  *  *  *  The  public  support  of  high  schools 

and  technical  schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  taught  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  duties  of  civil  life,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  and  justified  by  the  same 
course  of  argument  as  the  governmental  support  ol  the  two  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  in  which  a  few  selected  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  art  and 
discipline  of  war.  Every  community  of  men  organized  under  any  form  of  government 
needs,  and  must  have,  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer  its  civil  as 
well  as  its  military  affairs.  And  this  is  eminently  true  under  such  a  Government  as 
ours — “a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  tor  the  people”  where  every 
State,  county,  city,  town,  and  school  district  in  the  land  requires  educated  men  to 
assume  important  places  of  trust  and  responsibility ,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence 
the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  such  a  popular  government.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  a  Government  thus  needing  for  its  own  existence  and  successful  administration 
educated  men  cannot  lawfully  and  without  injustice  provide  schools  tor  the  neces¬ 
sary  education  and  training  of  such  men  ?  *  *  It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior 

education  is  necessary  to  the  state,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  ot  state  necessity 
that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of,  schools  should  be  made  and  given,  and  not 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere  benefactions  to  the  grantees. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California,  in  his 
report  for  1876-’77  says : 

The  right  of  the  State  and  municipal  governments  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not 
legally  distinguishable  from  the  right  to  maintain  elementary  schools.  . 

Schoois  exist  decause  of  a  well  founded  claim ,  and  not  decause  0/  toleration.  I  he  universal 
recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  constitution  ot  every  State  in  the  L  nion. 

After  quoting  from  the  const  itut  ions  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Carr  continues : 

Further  citations  are  not  required  to  show  that  •‘■  the  school  is  created  and  en¬ 
couraged  as  an -institution  that  is  purely  one  of  political  economy,  tor  increasing 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  as  a  means  ot  preventing  Pau¬ 
perism  and  crime,  which  is  still  only  wealth.”  The  right  to  educate  is  one  of 
those  inalienable  rights  which  have  never  been  surrendered  by  the  people  either  to 
Congress  or  to  legislatures,  because  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  tne  truits  ot  intel¬ 
ligence  and  protection  from  the  folly  and  crime  which  result  from  lgnoiance. 
Education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  measured  by  one  generation  lor  that  which 
succeeds  it.  The  “  common  schooling”  of  the  past  century,  tor  instance,  would  not 
adequately  fit  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for  the  necessary  business  ot  me.  the 
standard  of  general  intelligence  is  higher.  The  demand  tor  secondary  :ind  high  schools 
is  tar  more  general  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than  was  the  de¬ 
mand  tor  elementary  schools  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  school  being 
the  creation  of  the  State,  and  the  interests  involved  being  so  vital,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  that  all  schools  should  be  legarded  as  to 
their  advancement  by  the  States.”  If  this  be  true,  graded  and  high  schools  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  because  necessary. 
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Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  in  his' 
report  for  1876  says: 

Good  citizenship  requires  intelligence  enough  to  make  good  laws  and  patriotism 
enough  to  obey  them  and  defend  them  when  made.  An  ignorant  man  can  be  a  good 
subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing  the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  exercise  the  functions  of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  citizenship  necessi¬ 
tates  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  necessarily  an 
abridgment  of  citizenship.  Every  voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresses 
his  thought  through  the  ballot,  and  thus  his  intelligence  manifests  itself  in  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  A  primary  education,  a  mere  ability  to  read  and  to  write  one’s 
name,  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  exercise  this  high  function.  *  *  *  The  fact 

that  a  man  sends  no  children  to  a  school  does  not  justify  the  claim  that  lie  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  while  this  may 
be  true  in  reference  to  the  lower  schools,  because  those  who  do  not  patronize  them 
are  in  the  minority,  it  is  not  true  of  the  high  school,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  do 
not  patronize  it  are  in  the  majority.  If  this  objection  were  sound,  then  every  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  the  State  must  be  struck  down,  every  intermediate  and  every  senior 
primary  school  must  be  closed,  because  a  majority  do  not  patronize  them.  Every 
graded  system  of  schools  in  the  State  must  also  be  destroyed  for  the  same  reason. 
*  *  *  If  the  argument  be  good,  then  we  must  limit  public  education  to  the  sub¬ 

jects  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because 
these  branches  are  all  that  are  studied  by  the  majority,  and  so,  because  a  majority 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  good  education,  the  State  shall  provide  nothing  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  education.  This  principle  would  limit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State  to  four  months,  because  a  majority  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  more 
than  four  months.  *  *  *  It  would  be  as  logical  to  maintain  that  the  insane  asy¬ 

lum  should  not  be  supported  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  patronize  it 
as  to  say  that  the  high  school  should  not  he  maintained  because  a  majority  do  not 
send  their  children  to  it.  *  *  *  The  argument  of  “  original  design”  is  one  that  is 

used  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  founders  of  our 
school  system  did  not  contemplate  a  perfect  system,  is  that  any  reason  why  men  with 
more  wisdom  and  more  experience  should  be  bound  not  to  change  and  improve  it  1 
*  *  There  is  scarcely  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  scarcely  a  State  constitution 

in  the  Union,  that  has  not  been  revised,  amended,  and  improved.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty,  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  orig¬ 
inally  constructed,  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
people.  *  *  *  Adherence  to  “  original  design  ”  turns  us  back  upon  the  perfecting 

future  to  embrace  the  prejudices  of  a  dead  past;  it  blocks  the  wheels  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  and  stays  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  fathers  builded  wisely,  and  that  the  present  system,  in  its  scope,  at  least,  is  not  a 
departure  from  original  design.  *  *  *  The  first  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 

in  1816,  among  other  things,  provides  as  follows:  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a 
State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.”  *  *  *  The 
framers  of  the  earlier  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Northern  States  held  the  same  broad 
views,  and  so  expressed  them  in  the  instruments  which  they  made.  *  *  *  They  de¬ 

clared  with  singular  unanimity  that  learning  and  wisdom  generally  diffused  among  the 
masses  were  essential  to  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forever  estab¬ 
lish  and  encourage  schools,  colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  &c.,  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  A  limitation  of  public  education  to  a  few  primary  branches  would  be  a 
departure  from  original  design,  and  not  an  adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Smart  further  says : 

The  term  “high  school”  is,  possibly,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  many 
to  suppose  that  the  grade  is  one  above  the  common  school.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
high  school  is  an  advanced  elementary  school.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.  *  *  *  Its  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  merely. 
r  *  *  It  does  not  make  lawyers  or  architects,  engineers  or  bankers,  but  it  aims  to 

give  that  common  information,  that  common  discipline,  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  good  physician,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  business  man,  or  a 
good  farmer.  *  *  *  Our  so  called  high  schools  are  common  schools  in  the  strictest 

sense  of  the  term. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  1876-’77  says : 

There  will  be  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than 
there  would  be  without  it;  and  the  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  development  of  material  resources,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and 
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-of  persons,  tlie  higher  the  civilization,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our  natural  rights.  A  '  *  A  further 

argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  may  be  made  in 
showing  that  they  serve  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools.  *  * 

By  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools 
shall  do,  and  they  every  where  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  required  has  been  accomplished.  Again,  the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  the 
age  and  attainments  of  their  pupils,  can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the 
high  school  is  taken  away,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  free  instruction  in  scientific 
knowledge  is  taken  away  also.  *  *  *  If  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  that,  in 

connection  with  the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  republican 
equality  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  are 
limited  to  a  few.  *  *  *  I  consider  the  high  schools  to  be  the  crowning  excellence 

of  our  common  school,  system  ;  and,  that  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  have  the  direct  control  of  them  that  they  guard  against  in- 
troduciim  into  their  courses  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be  masteied  in  the  time 
assmned'to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  be  those  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  the  most  useful  information,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  whose  report  has  been  quoted  above,  presents  the  claims  of 
the  high  schools  to  public  support  as  follows : 

1.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  all  the 

schools  below  them.  , 

2  High  schools  are  important  because  they  are  the  best  seminaries  from  which 

competent  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  the  great  army  of  public  school  teachers. 

3  More  than  all,  high  schools  are  important  as  a  branch  of  a  public  school  system, 

because  they  constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  perform  the  essential  service  of 
bringing  worthy  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of  the  btate  and 
the  organism  of  society.  Abolish  the  high  schools,  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  fine 
of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  well  to  do,  for  only  the  well  to  do  would  have  the  means  to  pay  tor  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging,  perhaps  a  perilous,  venture  for  the  state.  Mainly 
the  cultured  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing  classes,  and  among  its  governing 
classes  society  needs  the  representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them  that  there  may 
always  be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tempered  by  culture  as  to 
make  them  wise  *  *  *  to  represent  the  humble  class  from  which  they  sprung,  and 

demand  the  consideration  due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion  becomes  rampant  among 
the  masses  and  the  restraints  of  law  are  defied,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of 
the  storm  and  allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  alternative  if  you  do  not 
bestow  the  culture;  for  those  who  are  born  to  be  the  leaders  of  men  will  assert  their 
prerogatives  whether  or  no ;  and  the  born  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues  whose  leadership  is  anarchy. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  universal  confidence  in  elementary  education  as  the  right  arm  o 

a  free  state  which  renders  the  objection  to  high  schools  so  strong,  for  it  implies  that 
the  state  does  not  need  high  schools.  All  the  while  that  protests  against  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  high  schools  are  ringing  throughout  the  land,  the  elementary  sc  pools 
remain  as  popular  as  ever.  Not  a  whisper  of  objection  is  heard  agamsd  taxation  for 
their  support.  They  are  still  lauded  as  the  palladium  of  liberty ,  °ut  ma 

recent  address  at  Baltimore  President  Eliot  used  this  memorable  language  :  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary 
education  but  the  most  effectively  despotic  government  of  Europe  is  the  one  m  which 
this  education  is  most  diffused.  There  is,  however,  a  power  m  the  spread  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  associated  with  culture 

Concerning  the  objection  that  “the  character  of  the  Instruction  given  in  high 
schools  is  such  as  to  disqualify  their  scholars  for  occupations  involving  manual  labor, 

Mr.  Harrington  says : 

This  Question  opens  up  to  view  the  chief  incentives  to  the  present  crusade  against 
this  class  of  schools ;  and  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor  speculate  wisely 
abmit  the  future  of  these  schools,  ivithoh  making  those  incentives  an  important 

feTOe  facUs  “mes  Jiave  changed ;  the  paramount  interests  and  needs  of  society 
have  changed  *  the  expectations  of  society  in  regard  to  its  youth  have  changed,  am 

the  instruction  inthelllgh  schools  has  not  been  conformed  to 

wa  find  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  *  tne  grand  aeciaiaiui,y 

'principle  of  the  fathers, in  behalf  of  education,  was,  “a  popular  government  can  res 
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securely  only  on  popular  knowledge.”  The  declaratory  principle  of  the  men  of  to¬ 
day  is,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Robinson,1  “Educate  the  masses  of  children,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
living.”  Here  is  a  remarkable  change  of  base;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
are  swayed  by  these  new  ideas  should  protest  against  the  conservatism  which  main¬ 
tains  the  work  of  high  schools  on  its  ancient  basis  and  clamor  for  its  modification 
or  its  extinction. 

To  so  change  the  present  curriculum  as  to  make  it  serve  more  directly  to  prepare  the 
scholars  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living  is, 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  “beset  with  perplexing  difficulties.  One  is  this:  that  a  course 
of  such  a  character,  to  be  effective,  should  occupy  several  years ;  whereas  the  most 
of  those  who  would  be  specially  benefited  by  it  leave  the  school  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years.  Another  difficult  problem  is,  to  decide  what  place  in  such  an  arrangement 
shall  be  provided  for  the  girls,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  school.  And  a  third 
difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  two  separate  courses  of 
study,  one  having  reference  to  general  culture  only,  the  other  to  industrial  pursuits.” 

But  “a  beginning  can  surely  be  made,”  and  for  that  purpose  he  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  during  such  part  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  as  may  be  necessary 

the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools  be  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  reviewed  by 
the  entire  class.  *  *  * 

2.  That  the  number  of  sciences  in  the  course  be  reduced,  that  they  may  be  the 

better  learned ;  that  those  retained  be  such  as  will  be  of  the  most  advantage.  *  *  * 

3.  That  the  study  of  the  classics  be  positively  forbidden  to  all  who  are  not  to 

remain  in  the  school  throughout  the  entire  course."  *  *  * 

4.  That  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  a  sound  practical  education  be  made  im¬ 
perative,  no  matter  what  other  studies  they  may  exclude.  *  *  * 

5.  That  special  care  be  taken,  by  means  of  well  adapted  text  books  and  methods 
of  teaching,  to  secure  to  the  essential  branches  a  positive  practical  bearing. 

The  report  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  for 
187&-77,  contains  an  elaborate  argument  in  “justification  of  the  public  high  school,” 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

The  limit  to  public  education  is  found  in  the  means  and  the  will  of  the  community 
which  affords  it.  If  the  community  regards  education  as  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
charity,  the  extent  of  the  education  will  not  be  great  and  its  results  will  not  have 
high  value.  If  the  community  looks  upon  education  as  a  right,  but  a  right  to  lie 
allowed  only  within  the  narrowest  limits,  its  value  as  an  instrumentality  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems  will  be  correspondingly  small.  If  the  community  proposes  to 
do  the  best  by  itself,  it  will  jdace  as  large  a  limit  as  it  may  in  justice  to  its  other 
interests,  and  will  debate  the  quality  and  "fitness  of  the  education  and  not  its  amount; 
it  will  feel  that  every  dollar  spent  for  education  is  more  than  a  dollar  gained  to  the 
one  who  spends  it,  both  in  the  decreased  need  for  the  expenses  for  other  common 
interests  and  in  the  increased  value  of  every  educated  citizen.  In  this  country,  the 
probable  limit,  for  local  communities  at  least,  is  the  high  school. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  high  school,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a  high  school 
exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  leverage  which  could  not  be  obtained  so  economi¬ 
cally  by  any  other  instrumentality ;  *  *  *  that  the  leverage  gained  by  a  high  school 
grade  is  necessary  for  the  load  to  be  lifted  and  not  for  the  employment  of  the  lever; 
that  the  grammar  school  demands  a  high  school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  requires 
the  grammar  school;  that  the  grammar  schools  determine  the  necessity  for  a  high 
school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  needs  the  grammar  school;  that  a  high  school  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  grammar  schools,  and  not  that  the  grammar  schools  exist  for  a  high  school. 

*  *  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  it  has  been  found  in  communities  that 

the  work  was  improved  in  quality  and  that  it  cost  less  with  a  high  school  course  than 
without  it,  despite  the  fact  that  misconceptions  of  the  true  office  and  relation  of  a  high 
school  have  in  many  cases  led  to  a  mismanagement  which  prevents  our  seeing  the  re¬ 
sults  in  their  clearest  light.  *  *  *  Every  one  knows  that  unless  he  goes  far  enough 

to  secure  success,  his  capital  of  time,  labor,  and  money  is  wasted.  *  *  *  The  suffi¬ 

ciency  of  education  must  be  determined  by  the  previous  considerations  of  political 
necessity  and  reciprocity  of  duty  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  modified  by  this 
consideration,  the  ability  of  the  community  to  obtain  what  it  may  desire.  *  *  * 

The  education  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  generous  no  longer  fits  a  man 
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for  the  contests  of  life.  *  *  *  We  frequently  meet  the  suggestion  that  prominent 

men  of  the  past  were  provided  with  hut  a  scanty  education  preparatory  to  a  useful, 
influential  life,  and  we  do  not  reflect,  as  we  should,  that  prominence  is  merely  rela¬ 
tive.  If  these  men,  so  distinguished  in  our  histories  as  revered  in  our  memories, 
could  be  fairly  brought  into  relation  with  our  own  times,  they  would  possibly  lose 
much  of  their  preeminence.  *  *  *  Therefore  we  must  inquire  in  regard  to  the 

education  which  we  furnish  as  to  its  sufficiency  for  the  objects  which  justify  its  mere 
existence.  Those  who  regard  education  as  a  right  will  admit  that  the  right  is  value¬ 
less  unless  sufficiently  extensive  to  pay  for  its  assertion.  *  *  *  Hence,  in  public 

schools  regarded  as  the  people’s  schools,  *  *  *  it  is  reasonable,  and  indeed  imper¬ 

atively  necessary,  that  a  sufficiency  of  education  should  be  furnished  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  will,  from  the  necessities  of  their  individual  life,  be  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages. 

A.  writer  in  the  Educational  Voice  for  November,  18/ / ,  consideis  the  objections  that 
have  been  offered  against  the  high  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  follows: 


1  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  last  lew 
years  This  cannot  be  true,  since  the  high  school  was  established  m  1655,  when  our 
people  were  noted  as  being  more  conservative  and  economical  than  those  ot  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

2  It  is  said  that  it  is  properly  no  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  free  school  system  to  furnish,  at  State 
expense,  an  education  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s.  We  think  we  can  show 
that  those  who  hold  this  view  are  sadly  mistaken,  and  lor  evidence  we  reler  them  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  when  we  offer  this  in  evidence  we  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  not  a  document  made  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  packed  convention,  or  by  a 
corrupt  legislature,  but  one  ratified  by  the  sovereign  people,  who  at  the  ballot  box 
made  it  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Article  10  says:  “The  general 
assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  ol  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  oi  six  years 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  tor  that 
purpose,”  Now,  since  the  law  considers  all  to  be  children  who  are  finder  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  it  seems  strange  that  the  framers  ol  the  constitution  intended  clnldien 
to  remain  fifteen  years  in  school  studying  only  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic, 

3  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  maintenance  ot  a  high  school  makes  the  public 
school  system  expensive.  The  founders  of  the  high  school  were  ot  a  different  opin¬ 
ion  :  they  believed  that  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  while  it  would 
at  the  same  time  make  the  system  more  complete  and  the  education  more  thorough 
Were  they  mistaken  ?  Let  us  examine  and  see.  It  the  pupils  now  m  the  high  school 
were  sent  back  to  the  ward  schools  they  would  form  forty  separate  classes  (a  class  in 
each  school).  These  forty  classes  would  require  forty  teachers,  while  in  the  high 
school  they  are  taught  by  twenty.  This  would  necessitate  an 

teachers,  and  consequently  an  increased  expenditure.  Lack  ot  the  ioity 

schools  would  require  apparatus  and  models  for  illustrative  teaching,  while  atp  s- 
ent  one  set  of  these  in  the  central  building  is  amply  sufficient. 

4  It  has  been  stated  that  persons  are  taxed  to  support  the  high  school  who  aie 
not  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  it.  This  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  grammar  department  ot  the  ward  schools,  there  aie  thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  who  are  from  various  causes  compelled  to  take  their  children  horn 
the  ward  schools  before  they  reach^  tt^  grammar  ^roo^ms,^^d^e^us^tlns^is^rue  is  rt 


to  inferred  that  tke  grammar  schools  should  be  abolished  f  The  same 
ment  would  abolish  all  grades  of  schools.  If  none  were  to  pay  taxes  except  those  who 
are11 directly  benefited  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  keep  the  Government  machinery 
in  orde  f  men  were  to  refuse  to  support  the  Army  and  Navy  because  their  children 

were  noi  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  if  W  objected  to 

iails  and  penitentiaries  because  they  had  no  children  there,  these  useful  mstitut  > 
Zid ^soon  cease  to  exist.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  levied  and  col- 

wl2  people^ in  maintaining  the  high  school.  •  *  *  of  ^ Xcation 

of  two  sections  of  country  where  the  people  differed  on  the  h^on  ot  education 
WPW  pn o*l and  earlv  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  ot  tke  feffite  to  suppoir 
both  common  and  high  schools,  and  as  a  result  of  that  education  she  presents  to-day 
thrnSprosperous,* intelligent,  and  the  freest  people  on  ■ the ,  foce  of  he  ^e  Can 
her  prosperity  he  justly  attributed  to  any  other  cause  ?  Her  climate  is  »W  an  1 1  „  , 
and  her  soil  is  barren  and  stony,  and  she  possesses  but  few  of  the: natural  advantage8 
which  are  the  pride  of  other  States.  Compare  this  section  with  th®  V1 ?!• tw’ 
SI  lies  possessing  as  many  natural  advantages  as  are  possessed  by  any  pait  ot  t  is 
country  and  see  if  the  great  difference  in  their  prosperity  can  be  attributed  to 
££  ‘other ^Jaltse  than  the  difffrence  of  opinion  of  their  people  upon  the  question  ot 
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education.  The  area  of  New  England  is  41,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  61,000.  The  population  of  New  England  is  over  3,000,000.  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  but  1,500,000.  ® 

V  lien,  two  centuries  ago,  the  English  commissioner  of  foreign  plantations  inquired 
ot  the  colonial  governors  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  respective  settlements 
the  governor  of  Virginia  replied:  “I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing 
presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years  ;”  while  the  governor  o”’ 
Connecticut  answered,  “  One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out 
in  maintaining  free  schools  tor  the  education  ot  our  children. ”  Doth  these  policies 
have  borne  their  fruits. 

The  same  writer  quotes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Philotus  Dean  as  follows : 

A  public  school  system  should  be  established  for  the  whole  people,  and  be  good 
enough  tor  the  average  wants  of  the  whole  people,  imparting  to  them  that  average 
grade  of  skill  and  information  which  suits  the  age  and  times;  in  fact,  be  the  people’s 
educating  institution.  Such  a  system  keeps  pace  with  the  passing  age,  commands 
respect  as  being  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  consequently  as  giving  an 
equivalent  tor  its  cost.  Such  a  system  cannot  fall  under  the  odium  of  caste,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  point  of  importance  in  a  true  republic.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  by  creating  a  fair  average  state  and  more  general  equalization  of  intelligence, 
tends  to  pi  event  society  from  separating  into  widely  diverse  strata,  in  which  the 
masses  and  a  favored  few  figure  as  extremes  of  intellect  and  ignorance,  leadership 
and  vassalage.  *  *  The  best  check  against  injurious  and  insidious  social  error 

is  a  sound  thinking,  well  instructed  people. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  ABROAD. 

I  present  the  following  items  respecting  secondary  schools  in  several  European 
countries  as  affording  material  for  interesting  comparisons. 

PRUSSIA. 

Accoiding  to  Dr.  Engel’s  statistics,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
25,000,000,  has  447  secondary  schools,  with  6,432  teachers  and  132,612  pupils.  The 
object  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  to  give  the  foundation  of  a  general  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  culture  and  to  develop  the  moral  power  of  the  student.  The  second¬ 
ary  schools  are  divided  into  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien,  Realschulen  of  the  first 
and  second  older,  and  Holiere  Biirgerschulen.  They  are  for  boys  from  about  9  to  18 
^  ears  of  age.  Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  still  very  few  in  number,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  private  institutions. 

The  Gymnasium  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
university,  while  the  Realschule  leads  to  the  higher  technical  schools.  Both  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  of  the  first  rank  have  a  nine  years’  course ;  but  the 
Progymnasium,  the  Realschule  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  Holiere  Burgerschule  have 
onl^  a  six  or  seven  years’  course,  and  their  graduates  are  not  entitled  to  matriculation 
m  the  university.  The  Gymnasium  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  espe¬ 
cially  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prepare  for  higher 
situations  in  the  service  ot  the  state  or  the  church ;  the  Realschule  is  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  As  the 
pupils  ot  the  Realschule  are  to  become  civil  engineers,  architects,  &c.,  they  do  not 
pass  to  the  university,  but  finish  their  education  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 

I  lie  following  is  an  example  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  combined  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule.  Students  in  the  Realschule  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium,  except  that  they  omit  Greek  entirely  and  substitute  mathematical  and  scien¬ 
tific  studies  for  the  classical  work  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium  course. 
Religion.  Religious  instruction  (catechism,  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  church 

history)  is  given  twice  a  week  in  every  class  by  clergymen  of  the  recognized  denomi¬ 
nations. 

Lntin  (6  to  10  hours  a  week).— Grammar  is  taught  and  applied  to  the  reading  of 
the  classics  and  to  written  exercises.  The  following  authors  are  read  :  CaBsar;  Ovid; 
Livy ;  Sallust ;  some  of  Cicero’s  orations,  epistles,  and  philosophical  writings ;  Virgil’s 
^Eneid,  Horace’s  odes,  satires,  and  epistles;  Tacitus’s  Germania ;  Juvenal;  Terence; 
Plautus ;  and  Roman  literature. 
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Greek  (4  to  6  hours  a  week).— Grammar  is  completed  and  the  following  authors  are 
read  and  translated:  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Sophocles;  Greek  litera¬ 
ture. 

Hebrew  (2  hours  a  week). — This  language  is  obligatory  only  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology  ;  the  study  comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  reading. 

German  (3  to  6  hours  a  week). —  Grammar,  etymology,  prosody,  and  literature  are 
taught,  and  exercises  in  German  courposition  are  continued  through  all  the  classes. 

French  (2  to  4  hours  a  week).— The  grammar  is  studied  through.  German  pieces  are 
translated  into  French,  and  French  authors  are  read  and  translated  into  German  and 
Latin.  French  compositions  and  letter  writing  are  also  practised. 

Mathematics  (3  to  5  hours  a  week).— Instruction  in  mathematics  comprises  the  whole 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

History  (2  to  3  hours  a  week).— General  history  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Prussia  and  of  the  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Geography  (2  hours  a  week).— Geographical  instruction  includes  the  whole  of  physi¬ 
cal.  political,  and  mathematical  geography,  with  map  drawing  in  all  the  classes. 

Natural  history  (2  hours  a  week).— Natural  history  comprises  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  and  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Physics  (2  hours  a  week). —  In  physics  the  pupils  pursue  a  very  exhaustive  course  of 
mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat. 

Drawing  (2  hours  a  week). — Free  hand,  geometric,  and  ornamental  drawing  is  obli¬ 
gatory  in  all  the  classes. 

Gymnastics  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

Singing  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 


FRANCE. 

Public  schools.—  The  public  secondary  schools  of  France  are  of  two  kinds— lycdes, 
or  lvceums,  and  communal  colleges.  The  lycees  are  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
communal  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities  but  may  be  aided  by  the 
state.  The  instruction  in  both  is  classical  and  modern.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Alike  in  the  lycdes  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nal  colleges,  all  the  teaching  staff  have  to  furnish  guarantees  of  their  capacity  to 
teach  the  subjects  intrusted  to  them.  The  guarantee  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
university  degree  varying  in  kind  and  in  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be  tilled  by  the 

holder. 

At  the  end  of  1865,  the  date  embraced  in  the  report  of  M.  Duruy,  the  last  report 
previous  to  M.  Bardoux’s,  France  had  at  work  77  lycees  and  251  communal  colleges. 
Three  of  the  77  lycdes  (those  of  Strassbnrg,  Metz,  and  Colmar)  and  15  of  the  251  com¬ 
munal  colleges  have  been  lost  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870;  but 
new  ones  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  added,  so  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876, 
France  had  81  lycees  at  work,  with  5  others  building,  and  252  communal  colleges.  In 
1865  the  lycdes  had  31,321  pupils;  at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  40,995  pupils,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  506  pupils  to  each  lycde,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  boarders  and  the  other 
half  day  scholars.  The  communal  colleges  had  in  1865  a  total  number  ot  32,881  pupils ; 
at,  the  end  of  1876  they  had  38,236  pupils,  with  an  average  of  152  for  each  college. 
These  81  great  secondary  schools  of  the  first  class  and  252  of  the  second  all  have  a 

public  character  and  are  subject  to  public  inspection. 

The  modern  or  special  instruction  in  these  schools  is  constantly  growing.  Ihe 
lvcdes  are  the  stronghold  of  the  classics,  yet  in  the  lycdes  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
modern  side  or  department  had  risen  from  5,002  in  1865  to  8,628  in  1876.  The  teaching 
of  the  natural  sciences,  of  geography,  modern  history,  literature,  and  languages,  is 
being  continually  strengthened.  In  the  communal  colleges  the  development  ot  the 
modern  department  is  much  greater  still.  Of  the  38,236  pupils  in  these  colleges  at 
the  end  of  1876,  9,232  are  little  boys,  not  yet  going  beyond  primary  instruction  ;  of  the 
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remainder,  14,992  are  in  the  classical  department  and  14,012  in  the  modem  department. 
The  number  of  teacherships  for  the  modern  languages  has  more  than  doubled  in  these 
colleges  since  1865. 

Private  schools. — The  private  secondary  schools  in  France  are  of  two  kinds,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  There  were  803  of  them  in  1876,  against  935  in  1865  and  1,081  in  1854. 
It  is  in  the  lay  establishments  that  the  diminution  has  taken  place.  The  lay  private 
schools  had  in  1865  43,009  pupils  to  the  34,897  of  their  ecclesiastical  rivals.  The  pro¬ 
portion  is  now  reversed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  private  schools  have  46,816  pupils  while 
the  lay  private  schools  have  but  31,249. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools  are  either  under  episcopal  control,  or  they  belong  to  one  of 
the  teaching  orders,  among  whom  the  J esuits  have  the  chief  place.  The  former  schools 
have  nearly  12,300  pupils,  while  the  latter  have  nearly  20,000. 

Schools  for  (j iris. — The  absence  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  France  has 
often  been  regretted  by  educators  visiting  that  country.  The  want  is  to  bo  supplied 
at  once. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  had,  in  1875, 198  secondary  schools,  viz :  10  royal  athenaeums,  50  state  mid¬ 
dle  class  schools,  31  communal  colleges  aided  by  the  state,  3  communal  colleges 
entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders,  and  20  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  laity. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1875  was  17,881,  of  whom  13,454  were  attending  state 
institutions. 

The  royal  athenaeums  occupy  the  highest  rank  among  the  secondary  schools.  They 
include  two  sections,  one  for  classical  instruction  which  corresponds  to  the  German 
Gymnasium,  and  one  for  industrial  education  corresponding  to  the  German  Real- 
schule.  The  classical  course  lasts  six  years  and  the  industrial  course  four  years. 


ENGLAND. 

Secondary  education  in  England  was  not  affected  by  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  great  endowed  schools  and  in  private  institutions.  At 
the  head  of  the  endowed  schools — in  England  styled  public  schools — are  Eton,  Rugby, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul’s  School,  and 
Merchant  Taylors  School,  with  a  total  of  about  3,000  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are 
2,160  endowed  and  private  schools,  1,254  of  which  are  called  institutes,  603  grammar 
schools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  schools. 

The  term  “ public  schools”  applied  to  the  above  named  institutions  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  in  this  country.  The  public  schools  of  England  do  not  give  gratuitous 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  as  do  the  schools  called  public  in  the  United  States.  The 
Queen’s  letter  appointing  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  1861,  named  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house,  Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  Merchant  Taylor’s  School.  The 
reasons,  probably,  which  suggested  this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named  foundations 
had  in  the  course  ot  centuries  emerged  from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar  schools, 
and  had  made  for  themselves  a  position  which  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
category  and  classed  as  “public  schools.”  These  nine  have  certain  features  in  com¬ 
mon  distinguishing  them  from  the  ordinary  grammar  schools  which  exist  in  almost 
every  country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter  are  now  waking  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  ot  the  new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their  more  illustrious  sisters. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at  Sherborne, 
Giggleswick,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  which,  while  remodelling  themselves  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  public  schools  commissioners,  are  to  some  extent  providing  a  train¬ 
ing  more  adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  than  can  be 
found  at  any  of  the  nine  public  schools.  The  modern  foundations  —  Marlborough, 
Haileybury,  Uppingham,  Rossall,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Radley,  Malvern,  and  Welling¬ 
ton  College  —  are  schools  which  have  taken  their  place  in  the  ffrst  rank,  and,  while 
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following  reverently  the  best  traditions  of  the  older  foundations,  are  in  some  respects 
setting  them  an  example  of  what  the  public  schools  may  become. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  secondary  schools  which  are  commonly  called 
public  in  England,  these  three  classes  must  be  kept  in  mind:  the  nine  old  foundations 
recognized  by  the  royal  commission  of  1861 ;  the  old  foundations  which  have  re¬ 
mained  local  grammar  schools  until  within  the  last  few  years  but  are  now  enlarging 
their  bounds ;  and,  lastly,  the  modern  foundations  which  started  from  the  first  as 
public  schools,  professing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  and  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall  under  one  of  these 
three  categories. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  organization  and  condition  of  secondary 
education  in  England,  strenuous  eftorts  are  now  made  by  men  of  great  ability  and  in 
fiuence  to  bring  about  a  change,  and  to  establish  a  system  similar  to  that  inauguiatcd 

for  elementary  education  by  the  act  of  1870. 

Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  energetic  and  wide  spread  movement  in  favor  o±  second¬ 
ary  education  for  women.  Prominent  in  this  movement  is  the  National  Union  ioi 
Improving  the  Education  of  Women,  which,  among  other  objects,  strives  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

TABLE  VII. —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  YII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  18  /  /  : 


. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors . 

Number  of  students . 

86 

690 

12,  487 

91 

697 

11,  414 

102 

746 

12,  954 

105 

736 

12, 369 

114 

796 

12,  510 
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Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools. 


States. 


California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut 

•Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . . 
Hew  Hampshire 
Hew  Jersey 

Hew  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Total . 


Humber  of  schools. 

Humber  of  instructors. 

Humber  of 

students. 

Preparing  for  classical 

course  in  college. 

Preparing  for  scientific 

course  in  college. 

Other  students. 

Entered  college  since 

the  close  of  last  aca¬ 

demic  year. 

1 

Entered  scientific 

school  since  close  of 

last  academic  year. 

5 

36 

44 

67 

422 

14 

5 

1 

3 

4 

20 

6 

51 

363 

107 

540 

46 

11 

1 

2 

53 

3 

25 

76 

57 

67 

10 

4 

1 

3 

«40 

1 

2 

8 

20 

99 

1 

7 

26 

271 

8 

340 

62 

1 

2 

14 

14 

2 

239 

6 

1 

21 

142 

al,  231 

180 

914 

181 

30 

5 

36 

421 

20 

181 

72 

8 

4 

24 

49 

29 

198 

31 

20 

179 

621 

205 

1,  791 

112 

35 

6 

80 

347 

68 

474 

59 

8 

9 

55 

175 

77 

656 

30 

8 

5 

42 

174 

30 

435 

18 

o 

LA 

2 

5 

36 

12 

116 

1 

5 

20 

30 

30 

112 

1 

14 

10 

15 

250 

4 

O 

O 

8 

9 

92 

4 

1 

■5 

16 

al59 

22 

110 

15 

3 

4 

22 

al76 

60 

234 

23 

8 

114 

796 

4,  260 

989 

7,  261 

770 

156 

a  Includes  a  number  of  students  preparing  for  both  courses. 
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Table  VII. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continued. 


California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 
Hew  Hampshire 
Hew  Jersey 

Hew  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Total . 


States. 


i 


Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

»—H 

o 

> 

. 

O 

©  a 
&  1= 
a 

p 

fc 

Increase  in  the 

last  school  year. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and 

apparatus. 

Amount  of  pro¬ 

ductive  funds. 

Income  horn  pro¬ 

ductive  funds. 

Receipts  for  the 

last  year  from 

tuition  fees. 

5,  211 

311 

$171,  000 

$9,  500 

2  000 

20 

1.  500 

9,  400 

345 

435,  000 

$148, 500 

$10, 150 

12,  550 

o 

o 

10  000 

B  400 

150 

42  000 

3,  633 

o 

o 

300 

0 

7,  900 

200 

65,  000 

13,  000 

1,  300 

3,  378 

1,  645 

200 

109,  500 

62,  000 

3, 450 

14,  213 

2  BOO 

50 

64  500 

15,  000 

22,  070 

600 

750,  950 

279,  600 

21, 121 

143,  538 

7,  637 

24 

210,  000 

252,  588 

14, 291 

8,  470 

275 

5 

136,  000 

20,  000 

2,  400 

7,  697 

14,  421 

363 

1, 101,  008 

82,  493 

5,  487 

50,  864 

26, 100 

50 

633,  000 

120,  000 

8,  887 

41,  009 

8,  675 

280 

355,  500 

60,  000 

4,  200 

37,  602 

3,  500 

125 

246,  000 

101,  000 

6,  000 

30,  449 

1,  200 

400 

25,  000 

300 

1, 100 

4,  000 

2,  200 

1  000 

1,  250 

40 

55,  000 

10,  000 

COO 

1,300 

4  7^0 

50 

58  000 

16,  000 

3,  300 

150 

120,  000 

8,  000 

400 

8,  078 

126,  034 

3,  363 

4,  591,  758 

l 

1, 157, 181 

|  78, 586 

j  408,  081 
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Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  will  he  found  in 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
instructors,  and  pupils  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive: 


• 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

’NTnTn'hfvr  of  institutions . . . 

33 

136 

175 

205 

209 

222 

225 

220 

"NnmVier  of  instructors _ _ _ .... 

378 

1, 163 
12,  841 

1,  617 

2, 120 

2,  285 

2,405 

2,  404 

2,  305 

Nnmtie.r  of  students  . . . 

5,  337 

11,  288 

24,  613 

23,  445 

23,  795 

23,  856 

23,  022 

- - 

I  would  also  invite  attention  to  the  following  summary  by  States  : 
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Table  VIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  insii 


Alabama 
California . . . 
Connecticut . 
Delaware  ... 


Georgia 


States. 


Illinois . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 

New  J ersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio . 


Oregon . 


Pennsylvania  . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .... 


Total. 


Corps  of  instruction. 

<k 

Cl 

Students. 

J 

Number  of  institutions. 

a 

■4- 

o 

EH 

a3 

r*H 

cc 

M 

& 

<3$ 

cS 

a 

O) 

Ph 

Number  of  instructors  in  pre] 

tory  department. 

Number  in  preparatory  de¬ 

partment. 

78 

19 

59 

14 

211 

7 

3 

4 

25 

46 

27 

4 

23 

2 

50 

13 

4 

9 

1 

49 

100 

40 

60 

15 

474 

10 

96 

19 

77 

9 

248 

2 

2 

16 

25 

3 

2 

13 

23 

2 

30 

1 

9 

2 

7 

9 

47 

21 

6151 

43 

93 

24 

764 

4 

2 

18 

16 

3 

9 

15 

7 

2 

57 

6 

55 

10 

45 

28 

224 

10 

160 

46 

114 

4 

2 

2 

15 

15 

4 

2 

11 

13 

O 

La 

33 

7 

50 

12 

38 

9 

346 

13 

109 

22 

87 

17 

366 

4 

32 

8 

24 

355 

15 

5 

55 

19 

36 

1 

15 

243 

50 

193 

54 

645 

9 

87 

26 

61 

21 

243 

12 

129 

30 

99 

S 

136 

1 

12 

2 

10 

30 

331 

13 

149 

47 

102 

13 

3 

24 

7 

17 

3 

81 

18 

6131 

36 

83 

20 

514 

8 

57 

16 

41 

10 

223 

1 

13 

6 

rr 

i 

12 

1 

102 

10 

42 

3 

GO 

7 

10 

190 

3 

24 

rr 

i 

17 

2 

225 

220 

2,  028 

546 

1,455  ) 

j 

277 

5,  961 

a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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tutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


XCV 


Students. 


Number  in  collegi¬ 
ate  department. 


o 

r- 

5 

o 

rH 

d 

•  9 

p 

M 

In  special  or  partial 
course. 

Graduate  students. 

I 

C22 

39 

21 

*70 

7 

50 

4 

37 

0 

0 

886 

33 

48 

548 

196 

11 

53 

6 

0 

31 

2 

1 

922 

18 

19 

93 

1 

1 

50 

46 

172 

9 

15 

784 

131 

n 

i 

112 

6 

2 

44 

386 

31 

4 

623 

95 

22 

88 

60 

1 

45 

4 

4 

904 

82 

20 

352 

28 

12 

766 

138 

20 

71 

10 

417 

120 

10 

217 

1 

994 

76 

22 

439 

12 

4 

56 

45 

1 

559 

15 

V  1 

120 

172 

127 

3 

10, 685 

1,337 

254 

cS 

P, 

0) 

73 


© 

4-> 

c3 

•r-i 

fcfi 

o* 


<£> 

rO 

s 

p 

p 


o 

H 


p 

S 


<D 

•  rH 

pH 

o 

rP 
4-1 

I 

09  'o 
P  © 

O 

«>-<  £_j 

■2  .© 

P  «W 
£  S 
43  o 

09  © 

P  _ 

•fH  O 

j  «M  ^ 

Z  t  v. 

©  &  « 

f-H  O 

s  ^ & 

tf  P  M 


a963 
a363 
a230 
86 
1,441 
al,  120 
al49 
200 
81 

o2, 146 
237 
a313 
a398 
al,  250 
153 
al53 
a815 
al,  171 
a-649 
a436 
a2, 447 
a852 
al,  097 
111 
al,  203 
299 
a2, 016 
a778 
al47 
al,  071 
120 
527 


a23,  022 


1 

17 

8 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

O 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

11 

3 

2 

2 

6 

5 


G 

3 

18 

7 

1 

11 

1 

3 


Libraries. 


tn 

i 

^p 

'o 

> 

«HI 

o 

(h 

© 

s 

n j 
6 


9,  675 
2,  500 
1,900 

1,  300 
12, 180 
10,  625 

1,300 

2,  700 
703 

10,  950 
800 

3,  050 
8,  378 

38, 106 
1, 130 
1, 100 
5,  760 
5,  400 

2,  700 

3,  700 
28,  912 

G,  150 

16,  793 
550 

17,  225 
800 

27,  060 
1,  385 
800 
3, 400 


o 

e 

rP 

© 

05 

OS 

Oj 

f-H 

© 

rP 


© 

05 

05 

© 

f- 

© 

P 


u 

(p 

© 


25 


100 

0 

400 

245 


100 

20 

303 

100 

100 


1,455 

45 


460 

30 

73 

25 


275 


4,  900 


150 


231,  932 


1,  600 


7,  900 


Property,  income,  &c. 


Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive 

funds. 

Receipts  for  tbe  last  year 

from  tuition  fees. 

-  ■ 

$427,  000 

$21,  050 

1  500 

5,  000 

118  000 

2,500 

50,  000 

$0 

$0 

3,  500 

428  500 

38,  800 

565  000 

8,  000 

42,  869 

70,  000 

0 

0 

11,  200 

25  000 

5,  000 

100,  000 

0 

0 

2,  938 

418  000 

50,  510 

86,  000 

20,  000 

1,600 

2, 100 

83,  000 

65,  000 

4,  000 

7,  500 

7Q 

20  000 

I  Oj  i)UU 

1,  315,  000 

495,  000 

32,  900 

74,  538 

95  000 

8,  000 

90  000 

3,  000 

152  000 

39,  460 

277, 500 

20,  000 

1,600 

43,  440 

122,  000 

111,200 

5,  870 

4, 190 

345  000 

11,  000 

1,  298,  639 

40,  400 

4,  424 

184,  228 

319,  000 

5,  500 

330 

27,  500 

825,  000 

34,  951 

799, 000 

41,950 

2,  675 

53,  582 

50,  000 

1,000 

60 

4,  500 

492, 500 

30,  000 

2, 100 

56,  401 

112, 500 

6,  000 

500 

15, 147 

80,  000 

2,  000 

120 

2,  900 

j  36, 000 

37,  260 

)  146, 000 

0 

'0 

27,  000 

0  8,  895,  639 

866,  050 

56, 179 

820,  064 

I  - 

• 

b  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Several  of  the  institutions  in  Table  VIII  did  not  report  completely ;  for  example, 
one  of  the  two  Indiana  schools  reporting  did  not  state  how  many  of  its  60  students 
were  in  preparatory,  regular,  special,  or  graduate  courses  of  study.  This  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  that  the  column  giving  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  colleges  is  greatly  lessened  in  value. 

I  have,  therefore,  caused  the  accompanying  graphic  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  for  making  complete  reports ;  many  States  appear  in  it  to  great 
disadvantage  simply  because  the  presidents  of  the  women’s  colleges  in  such  States  did 
not  answer  all  the  queries  necessary. 


Degrees  conferred  by  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women 


States. 

Number  of 
degrees. 

i 

States. 

f  ««-i 

o  . 

1  r_  00 

!  2  ® 

r-  £ 

ft  ^ 

Alabama . 

44 

New  Hampshire 

18 

Delaware . 

19 

New  Jersey. ..... 

4. 

Georgia . 

113 

North  Carolina 

95 

Illinois . 

25 

Ohio . 

19 

Indiana . 

7 

Pennsylvania 

1  A 

Kansas . 

7 

South  Carol  in  a 

-L* 

9A 

Kentucky . 

52 

Tennessee . 

1  *31 

Louisiana . 

8 

Texas . 

90 

Maine . 

14  I 

V  ermont 

Q 

Maryland . 

9 

Virginia 

90 

Minnesota . 

9 

Wisconsin 

12 

Mississippi . 

42 

Missouri . 

11 

Total 

652 

1 

TABLE  IX. —  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1877, 
inclusive : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors.  . 

Number  of  students . 

266 

2,823 
49, 163 

290 

2,  962 
49,  827 

298 

3,  040 
45,  617 

323 

3, 106 
52,  053 

\ 

343 

3,  783 
56,  692 

355 

3,  999 
58,  894 

356 

3,  920 
56,  481 

351 

3,  998 
57,  334 
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Table  IX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges. 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

Number  of  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  reporting. 

Number  reporting  date  of  char¬ 
ter. 

Number  not  reporting  date  of 
charter. 

Number  reporting  only  prepara¬ 
tory  students. 

Number  reporting  collegiate  stu¬ 

dents. 

Number  not  reporting  classifica¬ 

tion  of  students. 

Number  not  reporting  students. 

Number  not  reporting  libraries. 

Years  in  course. 

Number  not  reporting. 

02 

pH 

c3 

<V 

H 

P 

<2 

-g 

Number  three  years. 

Number  over  four  years. 

Number  having  only  elec¬ 

tive  courses. 

Alabama  r . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

.  0 

3 

0 

Arkansas  . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

California . 

33 

13 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware . 

1 

1 

0 

,0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia  . 

7 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

Elinois . 

28 

26 

2 

1 

26 

1 

0 

4 

0 

26 

0 

2 

0 

Indiana . 

17 

14 

3 

2 

15 

0 

0 

2 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa . 

18 

16 

2 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas . 

8 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

Kentucky . . 

13 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4 

1 

Louisiana . 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Maine . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Q 

0 

0 

Maryland . 

8 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

Massachusetts _ 

7 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan . 

9 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

2 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Minnesota . 

5 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Mississippi . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri . 

16 

16 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

3 

2 

8 

1 

5 

O' 

Nebraska . 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

» 

Nevada  . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire. .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

e- 

New  Jersey . 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0* 

New  York . 

26 

26 

3 

0 

26 

0 

0 

2 

0 

22 

0 

4 

0' 

North  Carolina .... 

8 

6 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Ohio . 

32 

31 

1 

2 

30 

0 

0 

5 

1 

26 

1 

4 

0 

Oregon . 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

O' 

Pennsylvania . 

27 

26 

1 

2 

25 

0 

0 

3 

1 

21 

0 

5 

0* 

Rhode*  Island . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina .... 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Tennessee . 

21 

21 

0 

1 

19 

0 

1 

6 

1 

16 

1 

3 

0 

Texas . 

10 

8 

2 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Vermont . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

Virginia .  . 

7 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

"West  Virginia. ... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Utah . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"Washington . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

351 

328 

1  23 

1 

27 

310 

2 

12 

49 

23 

270 

7 

43 

8 
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Table  IX. —  Summary  of  statistics  of 


CO 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

Number  of  universities  and  college! 

Preparatory  department. 

rd 

Collegiate  department. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Students. 

<v 

•rH 

02 

02 

a 

r—A 

o 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Whole  number  of  students. 

Students  ir 
classical 
course. 

Students  in  ■  f 
scientific  0 
course.  £ 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

o 

•rH 

02 

OD 

a 

r—A 

<8  § 
tCo 
a  o 

•pH 

H 

c3 

Pt 

o 

u 

P4 

i 

Preparing  for  scientific 

course. 

0 

0 

CO 

-+3 

a 

<D 

'd 

0 

+3 

CO 

o 

u 

ffi 

03 

a 

0 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Number  of  graduate  stu 

Alabama . 

A 

2 

1  9? 

9i 

3  .... 

21 

1( 

5( 

4< 

1  39< 

) . 

- 1 - 

Arkansas . 

A 

8 

251 

16^ 

1  9 

3  61 

28 

.... 

1< 

3  10< 

) 

L 

California . 

lc 

22 

908 

671 

)  22< 

3  14( 

437 

754 

168 

3  828 

3  318 

9( 

)  17( 

88  69 

Colorado . 

2 

3 

c 

alp 

34 

l  3( 

)  3( 

1C 

. 

i 

8 

Connecticut . 

3 

.... 

0 

( 

( 

C 

C 

. 

58 

858 

. 

81c 

8 

28 

. . . .  68 

Delaware . 

1 

4 

67 

31 

34 

t . 

f 

P 

Georgia . 

7 

4 

14S 

118 

31 

65 

8 

_ 

4£ 

457 

264 

36 

11 

£ 

13  2 

.  1 

Illinois . . 

28 

67 

a3,  34C 

2, 131 

95' 

958 

1,  037 

147 

241 

1,  731 

784 

154 

27S 

116  7 

Indiana . 

17 

41 

1,  583 

1,  013 

57C 

437 

448 

30 

146 

1,  502 

645 

133 

191 

86  42 

Iowa . 

18 

45 

a2,  317 

1,  353 

84C 

618 

662 

189 

135 

993 

436 

173 

149 

129  49 

Kansas . 

8 

9 

750 

507 

243 

309 

237 

. 

43 

175 

50 

9 

67 

49  1 

Kentucky . 

13 

17 

820 

595 

225 

241 

169 

94 

875 

278 

80 

99 

60  18 

Louisiana . 

6 

8 

356 

265 

91 

27 

OQ 

52 

24 

A 

Maine . 

3 

Maryland . 

8 

18 

347 

339 

8 

175 

169 

Zo 

58 

O  i  O 

301 

oZ  / 

214 

15 

16 

31 

20 

3 

10  9 

Massachusetts . . . 

7 

7 

300 

300 

300 

131 

1,  573 

1,  515 

25 

27 

6  67 

Michigan . 

9 

21 

773 

489 

284 

250 

275 

.... 

104 

765 

371 

95 

201 

85  16 

Minnesota . 

5 

1 

497 

337 

160 

109 

69 

110 

53 

170 

90 

9 

33 

15  2 

Mississippi . 

4 

10 

528 

501 

27 

105 

111 

24 

283 

188 

3 

7 

1  If) 

Missouri . 

16 

46 

al,  471 

887 

281 

330 

401 

40 

154 

720 

291 

44 

45 

60  22 

Nebraska . 

4 

6 

384 

214 

170 

110 

100 

21 

94 

26 

8 

9 

10 

Nevada . 

1 

1 

32 

18 

14 

New  Hampshire  . 

1 

Of) 

9/f « 

New  Jersey . 

4 

Old 

ZifcO 

KA(\ 

t)U 

. 

New  York . 

26 

88 

2,  895 

2,  393 

502 

849 

357 

471 

3, 150 

040 

1,  648 

305 

lz4 

825 

.  45 

195  44 

North  Carolina  . . 

8 

9 

465 

366 

99 

206 

85 

44 

474 

280 

94 

'Ohio . 

32 

76 

«3, 246 

2,  269 

913 

949 

759 

231 

292 

2,  662 

&1,  009 

123 

299 

.  .  .  .  .  l! 

194  23 1 

Oregon . 

6 

8 

559 

299 

260 

136 

114 

24 

311 

90 

58 

75 

88  2 

Pennsylvania  .... 

27 

42 

al,  865 

1,  309 

391 

633 

329 

4 

293 

1,  984 

1,  246 

117 

392 

86  79 

Khode  Island  .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

235 

South  Carolina. . . 

6 

4 

221 

221 

96 

78 

42 

354 

209 

72 

Tennessee . 

21 

43 

1,  634 

1,271 

363 

375 

344 

133 

1,  219 

450 

48 

297 

52  15 

Texas . 

10 

27 

a921 

446 

275 

151 

246 

58 

724 

194 

16 

18 

4  4 

Y  ermont . 

3 

o  a 

ZO 

jLoO 

10Z 

9 

13 

2 

Virginia . 

7 

3 

75 

75 

..... 

43 

13 

74 

891 

164 

W  est  V  irginia  . . . 

3 

3 

113 

107 

6 

57 

56 

33 

166 

93  . 

38 

i 

"Wisconsin . 

9 

24 

a911 

625 

81 

363 

433 

79 

81 

720 

352 

50 

148 

• .  • «  i 

84  4 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4 

9 

260 

253 

7 

132  . 

43 

156 

105  . 

10 

Utah . 

1 

3 

188 

103 

85 

W ashington  .... 

1 

1 

50 

50  . 

... 

20. 

-  -  -  - 

-  .  .  . 

4  . 

Total . . 

351 

675  a28,  499  1 

9,  862  7 

,265  8 

,  275l6 

,  985  1 

,634  3 

,  323  2 

6,  590  1 

3,  437 

1,  624 

3,  854  1 

,433  611 

a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION, 


XCIX 


universities  and  colleges — Continued. 


Volumes  in  libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


dumber  in  college  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last  collegiate 
year. 

Humber  in  society  libraries. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive  funds. 

Receipts  for  the  last  year  from 

tuition  fees'. 

Receipts  for  the  last  year  from 

Stal  e  appropriation. 

Aggregate  amount  of  scholar¬ 

ship  funds. 

13,  750 

220 

5,  600 

$480,  000 

$312,  000 

$24,  600 

$10,  000 

805 

42,  000 

19,  000 

1,  850 

5  600 

45,  904 

1,  834 

8,  480 

1,  423,  000 

862,  000 

10,  900 

108,  459 

130,  000 

8  000 

$7,  500 

125,  693 

979 

20,  000 

556,  384 

638,  057 

39,  318 

68,  008 

6,  000 

50 

3,  000 

75,  000 

83,  000 

4,980 

600 

0 

30,  200 

1,375 

11,  300 

620,  000 

467,  202 

35,  935 

23,  250 

13,  000 

$2,  000 

97,  725 

1, 160 

17,  250 

2,  568,  000 

2,  022,  000 

114,  887 

91,  669 

23,  000 

53,  428 

1, 146 

12,  432 

1,  002,  500 

847,  412 

54,  200 

20, 100 

23,  000 

22,  000 

38,  390 

2,  312 

8,  347 

923,  000 

624,  642 

55,  067 

36,  274 

11,  864 

10,  000 

18,  230 

1,  350 

1,480 

544,  000 

46,  000 

3,  913 

19,  080 

26,  275 

12,  000 

36,  001 

1,  211 

13,  500 

806,  000 

746,  000 

46,  834 

38,  349 

240 

10,  000 

5,  025 

300 

1,  500 

185,  000 

36,  200 

968 

15,  900 

505,  000 

560,  000 

35,  400 

20,  734 

118,  000 

25, 146 

2,  341 

4,  400 

200,  500 

3,  027,  570 

181,  734 

6,  590 

32,  265 

600 

250,  491 

3,  711 

17,  018 

1,  200,  000 

4,  307,  491 

275,  549 

206, 107 

1,  028 

246,  000 

43, 000 

1, 172 

3,  750 

1, 123,  000 

438,  528 

80,  963 

6, 162 

120,  000 

18,  008 

3,  062 

1,  210 

286, 136 

437,  260 

26,  821 

5,026 

19,  000 

5,600 

8,  877 

659 

4,  000 

547,  405 

55,  000 

1,  850 

3,  730 

34,  321 

71,  350 

2, 140 

11,  400 

1,  229,  000 

722,  000 

128,  607 

83,  705 

63,  200 

2,  750 

250 

200 

220,  000 

20,  000 

5,  700 

20,  000 

200 

54,  835 

100,  000 

450,  000 

25,  000 

21,  400 

1,  000 

100,  000 

57,  300 

2,  000 

24,  980 

1,  420,  000 

1,  313,  667 

79,  003 

48,  608 

6,  960 

90,  600 

237, 184 

6,  452 

15,  700 

6,  589,  848 

3,  725,  281 

448,  080 

341,  374 

150,  564 

320,  077 

.  22,500 

125 

34,  700 

512,  000 

168,  800 

10,  040 

21,  980 

7,  500 

227,  974 

3,  410 

40,  375 

2,  724,  716 

1,  681,  458 

168,  500 

80,  521 

23,  000 

261,274 

3, 100 

55 

1,  875 

263,  000 

121,  782 

10,  900 

8,  038 

5,  000 

40,  000 

138,  790 

9,  731 

74,  306 

4,  254,  500 

1,  593,  000 

118,  870 

142,  530 

122,  000 

50,  000 

459 

632, 527 

40  364 

27  881 

99^ 

43,  000 

50 

7,  700 

722,  000 

486,  000 

39,  200 

4,  000 

42, 100 

55,  000 

34,  037 

728 

9,  750 

1,  337,  500 

1, 193,  300 

76,  818 

41,  502 

37,  670 

11,  985 

1, 150 

4,  525 

342,  000 

65,  000 

2,  200 

34,  900 

34,  700 

1,  728 

•  m  m  m  m  •  t  m  m  • 

369, 100 

205,  250 

14,  413 

5, 190 

12,  000 

73,  600 

600 

19,  200 

1,  425,  562 

364,  700 

24,  222 

49,  901 

30,  000 

94,  000 

8,  090 

310 

3,  500 

290,  000 

147,  000 

9,  800 

4,  496 

12,  000 

41,  726 

2,  085 

6,  050 

913,  250 

725,  000 

54,  767 

75,  922 

42,  360 

7,  500 

44,  000 

1,  250 

3,  000 

760,  000 

140,  000 

4,  319 

10,  236 

4,  600 

2,  597 

2,  500 

5,  000 

500 

50 

2,  012,  951 

56,  423 

406,  428 

36,  689,  401 

29,  247  927 

2,  2j57,  904 

1,  680, 122 

513,  977 

1,  841,  546. 

b  Also  505  sex  not  given. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Statistical  summary  of  number  of  students  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction  ( not  includ¬ 
ing  students  in  pr  eparatory  departments). 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa. . . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi  . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York  . : . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

"West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 


Number  of  students  in 

colleges. 

Number  of  students  in 

schools  of  science. 

Number  of  students  in 

schools  for  the  superior 

instruction  of  women. 

Total  number  of  students 

reported  in  these  insti¬ 

tutions. 

390 

167 

752 

1,  309 

100 

90 

190 

897 

202 

317 

1, 416 

3 

16 

19 

921 

230 

180 

1, 331 

37 

37 

74 

0 

458 

198 

967 

1,  623 

1,  738 

233 

872 

2,  843 

1,  545 

18 

119 

1,  682 

1,  042 

302 

200 

1, 544 

176 

140 

34 

350 

893 

110 

1, 382 

2,  385 

52 

180 

232 

376 

118 

313 

807 

310 

406 

370 

1,  086 

1,  640 

564 

1,  026 

3,230 

781 

154 

120 

1,  055 

172 

153 

325 

299 

469 

768 

742 

86 

805 

1,  633 

94 

13 

107 

315 

101 

294 

710 

814 

189 

421 

1,  424 

3, 194 

1,480 

1,  802 

6,  476 

475 

76 

609 

1, 160 

2,  685 

149 

961 

3,  795 

313 

49 

81 

443 

2,  063 

982 

872 

3,  917 

235 

43 

278 

354 

37 

218 

609 

1,  234 

1,  502 

2,  736 

728 

331 

555 

1,  614 

186 

19 

147 

352 

892 

394 

881 

2, 167 

167 

44 

120 

331 

724 

9 

302 

1,  035 

156 

158 

27,  201 

6,  950 

17,  061 

51,  212 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION 


Cl 


Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1877. 


Name. 


Trinity  College . 

"Wesleyan  University . 

Illinois  Wesley  anUniversity 

Cartilage  College . 

Indiana  University . 

Concordia  College . 

Franklin  College . 

Earlham  College . 

Parsons  College . 

Cornell  College . 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Lane  University . *  - . 

Centre  College . 

Concord  College . 

Jefferson  College,  St.  Mary’s 

Bowdoin  College . 

St.  John’s  College . 

Loyola  College . . 

Amherst  College . 

Tufts  College . . 

Kalamazoo  College . 

Carleton  College . 

Washington  University... 

Doane  College . . . 

Kutgers  College . 

College  of  New  Jersey. . .  - 

St.  Stephen’s  College . 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

St.  Lawrence  University  . . . 

Hobart  College . 

Madison  University 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Columbia  College 
University  of  Rochester . . . 
Union  College 
University  of  NorthCarolina 
North  Carolina  College  .... 
Wake  Forest  College 

Buchtel  College . 

Baldwin  University. . 
Hebrew  Union  College 


Location. 


Hartford,  Conn - 

Middletown,  Conn  . . 
Bloomington,  HI ... . 

Carthage,  Ill . 

Bloomington,  Ind  . . . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . . 

Franklin,  Ind . 

Richmond,  Ind. . . . 
Fairfield,  Iowa .... 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa  . . . 

Pella,  Iowa . 

Lecompton,  Kans  . . . 

Danville,  Ky . 

New  Liberty,  Ky . . . . 
St.  James  Parish,  La. 
Brunswick,  Me .... 

Annapolis,  Md _ 

Baltimore,  Md  .... 
Amherst,  Mass .... 
College  Hill,  Mass. . . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. . . . 
Northfield,  Minn. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Crete,  Nebr . 

Xew  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Princeton,  N.  J - 

Ann'andale,  N.  T _ 

Brooklyn,  N.  T . 

Canton,  N.  V . 

Geneva,  N.  T . 

Hamilton,  N.  Y  ... 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 
Itochester,  N.  Y. . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C - 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C . 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C  . . 

Akron,  Ohio . 

Berea,  Ohio . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 


00 

cS 

•  r-t 

'O 

a 

C 0 
© 

O 

© 

a 

PS 

a 


o 

H 


Number  admitted. 


47 

62 

75 

85 

58 
40 

9 

17 

18 
55 
18 
21 
44 
67 
37 

64 
25 

104 

112 

23 
8 

18 

9 

6 

59 
177 

20 

79 

19 

16 

24 

65 
100 

36 

gr66 

90 

4 

M0 

18 

35 

12 


Without  conditions. 

Conditioned  in — 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

History  and  geography. 

Two  or  more  subjects  of  ex¬ 

amination. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

History  and  geography. 

9 

19 

18 

26 

a24 

2 

2 

3 

al 

3 

4 

29 

36 

52 

11 

2 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

75 

5 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

53 

5 

0 

5 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

9 

8 

(«) 

3 

64 

4 

(o) 

1 

cZ3 

4 

9 

4 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

16 

2 

4 

6 

4 

0 

21 

1 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

3 

7 

4 

0 

25 

2 

28 

12 

4 

6 

(1 

3) 

e22 

20 

7 

17 

13 

-  -  -  - 

1 

1 

1 

m  m  m  m 

5 

2 

7 

(6 

4) 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

26 

39 

32 

45 

51 

5 

5 

10 

6 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

24 

2 

11 

21 

6 

/I 

/I 

/I 

/I 

/I 

69 

47 

37 

50 

17 

16 

14 

17 

11 

20 

15 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

14 

0 

12 

3 

3 

0 

12 

8 

10 

12 

1 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

3 

2 

8 

.... 

4 

4 

4 

.... 

4 

38 

1 

2 

5 

10 

9 

10 

23 

34 

27 

44 

12 

28 

4 

3 

4 

8 

29 

12 

14 

26 

0 

75 

11 

3 

16 

• 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

10 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

4 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


a  In  English,  history,  and  geography,  6  Conditioned  in  history.  cNot  required.  JFor  deficiency 
in  history,  e Includes  those  admitted  to  “commercial  course.”  /Number  deficient;  no  student  was 
rejected  for  a  single  deficiency.  ^Number  admitted,  h 34  of  these  were  admitted. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  EDUCATION, 
Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1877 — Continued. 


Name. 


St.  Xavier  College . . 

Kenyon  College . 

Denison  University . . 

Marietta  College . 

TJrbana  University . 

Wilmington  College . 

Ursinus  College . 

Pennsylvania  College . 

Haverford  College . 

Mercersburg  College . 

Westminster  College . 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Augustinian  College  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova. 

Brown  University . 

College  of  Charleston . 

Er shine  College . 

East  Tennessee  University. 

Bethel  College . 

Maryville  College . 

Christian  Brothers’  College . 

Mosheim  Institute . 

Eisk  University . 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum 
College. 

Southwestern  University . . 

Baylor  University . 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College . 

Norwich  University . 

,  Lawrence  University . 

Beloit  College . 

University  of  Wisconsin. . . 

Eipon  College . 

Howard  University . 

National  Deaf-Mute  College 


Total 


Number  admitted. 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


Location. 

Total  number  of  candidates. 

Without  conditions. 

Conditioned  in— 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

History  and  geography. 

Two  or  more  subjects  of  ex¬ 
amination.  J 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

History  and  geography. 

d 

•rH 

Is 

h! 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

285 

271 

Gambier,  Ohio . 

17 

2 

3 

4 

11 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Granville,  Ohio . 

20 

17 

2 

1 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

21 

10 

1 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Urbana,  Ohio . 

9 

3 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Wilmington,  Ohio... 

100 

97 

3 

Ereeland,  Pa . 

10 

10 

Gettysburg,  Pa . 

27 

12 

5 

8 

6 

2 

2 

HaverfordCollege,  Pa 

32 

24 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Mercersburg,  Pa ... . 

8 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 

42 

24 

11 

15 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

27 

5 

0 

0 

12 

10 

1 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Villanova,  Pa . 

50 

35 

15 

40 

40 

Providence,  B.  I . 

66 

17 

26 

11 

16 

2 

3 

5 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

19 

6 

a7 

6 

Due  West,  S.  C . 

35 

28 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Knoxville,  Tenn  .... 

72 

2 

2 

12 

9 

McKenzie,  Tenn  .... 

112 

33 

Maryville,  Term _ 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

25 

7 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

12 

8 

4 

10 

Mosheim,  Tenn . 

135 

10 

10 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tusculum,  Tenn .... 

80 

60 

4 

3 

10 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Georgetown,  Tex  . . . 

26 

0 

10 

14 

26 

26 

63 

65 

64 

0 

612 

Independence,  Tex. . 

45 

20 

15 

5 

4 

1 

Burlington,  Vt . 

29 

11 

4 

6 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Middlebury,  Vt . 

20 

12 

2 

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

5 

Northfield,  Vt . 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Appleton,  Wis . 

29 

2 

10 

3 

7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Beloit,  Wis . 

23 

7 

3 

9 

10 

8 

Madison,  Wis . 

95 

70 

6 

4 

6 

3 

10 

8 

Bipon,  Wis . 

12 

6 

1 

8 

2 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

8 

6 

1 

0 

1 

Washington,  D.  C . . . 

9 

1 

4 

.... 

6 

(7i 

» 

3,324 

1,679 

195 

415 

654 

375 

92 

83 

99 

44 

174 

a  3  conditioned  in  German  and  4  in  Erench. 


b  Became  students  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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Statistical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan 


Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

"West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Indian  Territory . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

"Washington . 

Total . 


Number  preparing  for 
classical  course  in  col¬ 
lege. 


© 

r© 

R 

H 


to 

© 

1 

© 

fd 

r 

© 

R 


34 

8 
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CIV  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

STATEMENT  RESPECTING  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Several  foreign  ministers  who  represent  their  countries  in  Washington  have  applied 
to  me  for  information  on  various  topics  connected  with  American  colleges,  such  as 
their  courses  of  study  and  the  degrees  conferred  by  them.  I  have  caused  several 
copies  of  the  following  statement  to  he  made  for  their  use ;  hut  finding  that  the  matter 
is  of  general  interest,  I  publish  it  in  this  report. 

COLLEGE  NOMENCLATURE. 

By  the  term  ‘  ‘  superior  instruction  ”  educators  in  the  United  States  somewhat  vaguely 
describe  all  grades  of  instruction  above  that  given  in  high  schools,  academies,  normal 
schools,  and  commercial  schools.  The  nomenclature  of  institutions  of  learning  here  is 
finite  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  many  natives.  This  arises  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  two  most  important  will  be  mentioned.  These  are,  first,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  assigned  to  the  words  “ college,”  “  university,”  “seminary,”  &c., 
by  the  various  nations  from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  descend;  and, 
secondly,  the  dilferent  ways  in  which  institutions  of  learning  are  incorporated  in  the 
several  States.  A  few  instances  will  show  what  is  meant. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Girard  College  is  really  a  school  for  orphans,  whom  it  appren¬ 
tices  at  a  specified  age.  In  Connecticut,  Yale  College,  having  an  extensive  and  varied 
course  in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  moral,  mental,  and  political  sciences,  has 
also  schools  for  superior  instruction  in  technology,  fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  yet  it  does  not  possess  any  university  title,  although  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  American  universities.  Again,  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  in  America,  is  the 
nucleus  of  Harvard  University,  which,  in  addition  to  the  college  proper,  consists  of 
schools  of  technology,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  agriculture,  besides 
having  a  fine  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical  garden  and  herbarium,  a  very 
large  library,  and  two  museums,  one  of  American  archseology  and  ethnology  and  the 
other  of  comparative  zoology.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  a  society  of  resident  medical  men,  chartered  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
but  not  intended  as  an  educational  institution.  Again,  the  Board  Of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  supervising  all  the  chartered  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  law  schools,  and  medical  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  academies  and 
academic  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  State ;  but,  as  an  educational  corporation, 
it  has  not  a  single  professor,  teacher,  or  student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so  called 

universities”  have  only  classical  and  scientific  departments  or  courses;  some  have 
only  the  classical  department ;  some,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  combine  work 
usually  done  in  schools  for  secondary  instruction  with  their  collegiate  work.  This 
will  be  further  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  nomenclature  of  institutions  for  superior  in¬ 
struction  in  this  country  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  with  certainty  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  but  only  that  they  jirofess  to  instruct  in  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  subjects  which  by  common  consent  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  “superior  instruction.” 

CHARACTER  OF  COLLEGIATE  INSTRUCTION. 

Collegiate  instruction  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  kinds,  which  have  in  com¬ 
mon  many  studies :  one  of  these  is  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  other  devotes  more  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  courses  are  generally  four  years  in  length,  and  they  are  called  classical  and  scien¬ 
tific. 

Religious  connection  of  the  colleges.— Another  peculiarity  of  schools  for  collegiate  in¬ 
struction  here  is  the  influence  which  the  different  religious  denominations  have  in 
their  foundation  and  support.  Unlike  the  Protestant  communities  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England  —  which  had  great  monastic  foundations,  buildings,  and  funds 
that  could  be  directed  to  the  training  of  clergymen  for  the  new  religious  beliefs  of 
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[those  countries— tlie  colonists  in  America  were  forced,  out  of  their  own  narrow  means 
to  establish  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  their  clergy  and 
teachers  or  else  to  import  these  from  the  Old  World;  other  religious  motives  and 
causes  have  continued  to  produce  the  same  effect.  No  religious  sect,  however  numer¬ 
ically  small,  is  satisfied  till  it  has  the  control  of  some  college  where  its  spiritual  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  chief  men  of  its  laity  can  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  its 
belief.  Consequently  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  American  colleges  have  a 
.  decidedly  denominational  connection  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  is,  however,  an 
increasing  number  that,  remaining  religious  in  spirit,  have  outgrown  special  sectarian 
limitations.  Of  course,  too,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  standard  of  the  college 
varies  in  like  manner  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  American 
communion  to  which  it  owes  allegiance. 

State  colleges— In  addition  to  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  several  American  States 
have  established  colleges  and  universities  not  sectarian  in  their  character,  but  sup¬ 
ported  partly  or  wholly  from  public  funds.  These  funds  originally  were  derived  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  “  university  lands  ”  given  to  the  newer  States  on  their  admission 
into  the  Union. 

Still  other  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  private 
citizens.  Their  positions  depend  much  on  the  rules  imposed  by  their  founders. 

Women  in  colleges  and  universities. — About  one-half  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
established  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  also  admit  the  other  sex.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  number  of  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
instruction  of  young  women  only.  In  most  of  the  mixed  colleges  a  special  ladies 
course”  is  established,  and  in  general  the  standard  of  qualification  necessary  to  obtain 
a  diploma  is  lower  for  women  than  for  men.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  curriculum 
is  superior  in  extent  and  variety  to  that  of  many  so  called  colleges  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men.  The  subject  of  mixed  instruction  has  excited  great  discussion  and  has 
brought  out  the  most  contrary  opinions,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  this  short  state¬ 
ment  to  do  more  than  note  the  fact. 

Colleges  for  colored  persons. — Race  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  the  friends  of  the  colored  people  found  it  advisable  and  necessary,  even 
before  the  late  war,  to  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  their  special  instruction. 
This  feeling  of  prejudice  is  disappearing.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  best 
colleges  in  America  that  they  deny  their  privileges  to  no  one  on  account  of  race ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

The  deaf-mute  college. — Even  the  deaf-mute  are  provided  with  facilities  for  higher 
culture.  At  the  national  capital  a  college  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  science, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history,  and  its  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  as 
teachers  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf-mute. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  usually  considered  in  this  country  matters  for  professional  instruction 
are  theology,  law,  medicine  and  surgetry,  dentisry  and  pharmacy,  engineering,  naval 
and  military  science,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  schools  for  teaching  these  subjects  are 
connected  with  colleges,  but  generally  the  connection,  is  one  of  a  corporate  character 
only.  For  instance,  Harvard  College  is  at  Cambridge,  but  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  of  Harvard  University  are  in  Boston,  and  the  agricultural  school  is  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  medical  and  law  schools  of  the  University  of  Georgetown  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  .  .  f 

Normal  (or  pedagogic)  training  in  this  country  has  been  confined  to  the  training  ot 

teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  considered  a 
branch  of  superior  instruction ;  though  several  colleges  have  normal  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  teachers  for  the  lower  grades  are  instructed.  In  the  same 
way,  commercial  schools  are  not  considered  a  part  of  superior  instruction,  although 
many  so  called  colleges  give  instruction  of  this  kind.  Quite  recently,  however,  a  few 
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colleges  have  instituted  professorships  of  pedagogy,  respecting  which  allusion  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

United  States  military  and  naval  schools.— The  only  schools  teaching  military  and  naval 
science  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government  are  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  respectively.  From  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  schools,  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  in  both  services  are  generally  sefected. 

Medical  officers  of  the  Government. — Medical  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Revenue  Marine  Service  are  selected  by  competitive 
examination  after  due  public  notice. 

The  quarantine  service  is  not  yet  under  Federal  control ;  but  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  work  a  change  in  this  respect. 

State  military  academies. —  Several  of  the  States  have  chartered  military  schools ;  in 
these,  mathematics,  engineering,  French,  German,  military  tactics,  and  drill  are  taught, 
often  exceedingly  well.  Instruction  in  tactics  is  also  given  at  several  other  institu¬ 
tions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  which  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  act  of  July  2, 1862,  granted  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  public  domain, 
30,000  acres  of  land  (or  land  scrip  for  an  equivalent  amount)  for  each  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  then  in  Congress  from  the  State. i  The  State  must  use  the  money  derived 
from  sale  thereof  in  “  endowing,  supporting,  and  maintaining  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe.77—  (Section  4  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. ) 

It  will  be  observed  here  once  more  that  the  Federal  Government  avoids  interference 
with  local  rule.  It  charters  institutions  of  learning  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Elsewhere,  institutions  of  learning  are  chartered  by  territorial  or  State  Legislatures  or 
under  the  provision  of  general  State  laws. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  even  when  endowed  from  public  funds, 

are  not  much  under  public  control  or  supervision.  After  receiving  their  charters _ 

which  usually  authorize  them  to  have  a  corporate  seal,  to  hold  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  ,  to  teach  and  charge  fees  therefor,  and  to  confer  appropriate  degrees — there  is  not 
much  connection  between  them  and  the  States.  The  State  of  New  York  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  general  usage.  All  academies  chartered  by  the  State  and  all  colleges  and 
professional  schools  (excepting  schools  of  theology)  are  parts  of  the  general  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  “  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,77  which  has  been  mentioned 
already.  Detailed  information  respecting  American  colleges  and  professional  schools 
will  be  found  throughout  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  appendix. 

DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 

When  students  have  pursued  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  or  professional  school,  and  have  passed  such  examinations  and  paid  such  fees 
as  are  prescribed,  they  are  given  diplomas  which  certify  that  they  have  so  studied 
and  that  the  corporation  has  granted  them  a  degree ;  this  is  called  a  degree  in  course 
The  usual  degrees  in  course  on  graduation  in  this  country  are  as  follows : 

Collegiate.  Classical,  a.  b.,  bachelor  of  arts;  scientific,  b.  s.,  bachelor  of  science. 
Professional.  Theology,  b.  d.,  bachelor  of  divinity;  medicine,  m.  d,,  doctor  of  med- 

Del*™  had  *wo  Senators  and  one  Representative  in  Congress,-  Delaware  therefore 
received  90,000  acres  (land  scrip). 
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icine;  dentistry,  D.  d.  s.,  doctor  of  dental  surgery;  pharmacy,  pii.  G.,  graduate  in 
pharmacy;  law,  ll.  b.,  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  great  improvement  and  extension  of  scientific  and  polytechnic  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  have  made  it  advisable  to  give -degrees  in  course  at  gradua¬ 
tion  in  civil  engineering  (c.  e.),  agriculture  (b.  age.),  mining  engineering  (m.  e.), 
architecture  (b.  arch.),  and  other  branches. 

Usually  a  degree  in  course  called  master  of  arts  (a.  m.)  is  conferred  three  years 
after  graduation  on  bachelors  of  arts  who  are  engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pur¬ 
suits  and  who  pay  to  their  college  a  fee  prescribed  by  its  regulations.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  University  of  Virginia  never  gave  this  degree  except  to 
persons  studying  and  passing  examinations  in  certain  specified  branches.  Harvard 
Yale,  and  some  other  colleges  have  discontinued  the  practice. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  not  conferred  by  most  of  the  theological  schools. 
Thus,  in  1875,  this  degree  was  conferred  on  only  158  graduates,  while  the  theological 
seminaries  graduated  about  400  other  students  who  were  undoubtedly  equal  in  literary 
and  professional  attainments  and  in  fitness  for  the  pastoral  office  to  those  who  received 
that  degree. 

In  the  same  year  26  schools  of  law  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
(ll.  b.  )  on  841  graduates.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  at  least  as  many  more 
persons  must  have  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  various  State  courts  without 
attending  law  schools  or  taking  degrees.1 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (m.  d.)  in  course  was  conferred  in  1875  by  61 
schools  of  medicine,  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred  being  about  2,300.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  others  in  various  ways2  entered  the  medical  profession  during 
the  same  year  without  a  diploma.  Less  than  four  hundred  degrees  in  course  were 
conferred  on  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tij.e  above  facts  that  the  ranks  of  the  professions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  not  filled  exclusively  by  graduates  from  institutions  for  superior  or  profes¬ 
sional  instruction.  The  community,  however,  is  beginning  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
those  who  enter  the  professions  without  previous  thorough  preparation,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  in  the  course  of  time  few  will  be  found  in  the  professions 
who  are  not  graduates. 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

American  colleges  are  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  honorary  degrees.  This  practice, 
copied  from  the  two  great  English  universities,  has  been  carried  on  without  due  dis¬ 
crimination.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  colleges  proper ;  no  school  of  the¬ 
ology  during  the  year  1875  gave  any  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity ;  no  school  of  law 
conferred  any  honorary  doctorate  of  law;  only  5  honorary  doctorates  ot  medicine  were 
conferred  by  the  medical  schools.  The  colleges  gave  honorary  doctorates  as  follows : 
138  in  divinity,  d.  d.  ;  2  in  medicine,  M.  D. ;  68  in  law,  ll.  d.  ;  19  in  philosophy,  ph. 
d.  ;  and  4  in  music,  mus.  D.  They  also  conferred  130  honorary  masterships  of  arts. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  degrees  were  conferred  on  men  who  had  graduated  from 
college  and  that  most  of  the  recipients  were  professional  men,  but  the  practice  is 
one  very  liable  to  abuse  and  is  discountenanced  now  by  some  of  the  leading  schools. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  charters  can  be  obtained  from  most  State  legisla¬ 
tures,  it  is  quite  easy  for  unscrupulous  and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  “col¬ 
lege7’  or  “  university ; 77  or  they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter 
of  some  decaying  corporation  with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by 
either  of  these  methods  an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of 
various  degrees  is  prepared ;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public 
that  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  the 
applicant  will  be  given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant ;  the  fee  is 
the  principal  reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtamed 
decrees  from  such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.  It  may  be  set 

1  Admission  to  the  bar  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

2  Sometimes  without  any  authority ;  sometimes  by  license  of  medical  societies. 
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down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  any  “college”  or  “university”  or  professional  school 
which  grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  “fees”  is  a  fraud.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  many  colleges,  and  in  nearly  all  schools  of  theology,  there  are  scholarships 
obtainable  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  poor  students  can  receive  help  from 
the  income  thereof ;  but  scholarships  in  medical  schools  and  law  schools  are  almost 
unknown. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

As  the  colleges  are  quite  independent  of  the  State  in  their  management,  so  they 
are  also  as  regards  conditions  of  admission  to  their  curriculum  (except  in  the  State 
of  New  York);  generally,  however,  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  classical  course  of 
instruction  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  studying  some  of  the  easier 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  some  alge¬ 
bra  ;  but  these  requirements  vary  much. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  PROFESSORS. 

Professors  are  usually  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  they  serve. 
The  State  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  selection  or  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
In  sectarian  colleges  the  professors  are  usually  selected  from  the  educated  men  of  the 
denomination;  and  the  desire  that  these  institutions  should  supply  facilities  forsupe- 
lioi  instruction  as  extensive  as  those  afforded  by  rival  colleges  produces  a  healthy 
competition.  By  this  means  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  are  continually  im¬ 
proving.  An  additional  motive  for  improvement  is  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
non-sectarian  colleges. 

Professors  in  professional  schools  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  their  pub¬ 
lished  writings  or  the  reputation  acquired  in  their  professional  career.  In  theological 
schools  they  of  course  belong  to  the  religious  denomination  for  which  the  seminary 
is  founded. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  American  university, 
when  fully  developed,  differs  from  the  German  or  the  English  university.  The  English 
universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  substantially  several  colleges  for  instruction 
in  classics,  logics,  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  science,  professional  instruction 
being  given  almost  entirely  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
German  university  leaves  the  care  of  ordinary  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  similar  studies  to  the  Gymnasien,  Realschulen,  &c.  It  teaches  by  means  of  lect¬ 
ures,  and  confines  itself  to  a  very  high  character  of  instruction  in  philology,  philos- 
ophy,  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

CONDITION  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  condition  of  superior  instruction  in  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  en¬ 
couraging  to  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  solid  culture.  Institutions  of  long  estab¬ 
lishment  are  broadening  and  deepening  their  plans;  institutions  of  recent  foundation 
are  pushing  into  the  field  untrammelled  by  tradition  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  they  are  solely  identified. 

Boston  Universiti/.— Prominent  in  the  highest  grade  among  the  later  institutions 
stands  Boston  University,  rich  in  endowment,  imbued  with  advanced  ideas  of  impar¬ 
tial  and  universal  education,  brought  into  closest  competition  with  older  institutions, 
and  able,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  to  combine 
exact  scholarship  and  severe  tests  with  elastic  methods  and  eclectic  courses — it  is 
unquestionably  destined  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  in  the  new  methods  of 
education  which  the  time  demands  and  for  which  it  is  expectantly  waiting. 

The  position  of  Boston  University  with  reference  to  the  department  of  theology 
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acquires  peculiar  importance  from  tlie  educational  policy  adopted  in  State  establish¬ 
ments.  In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  that  perfect  religious  impartiality  harmonizing 
with  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  these  institutions  have  made  no  attempt  to 
give  instruction  in  theology. 

Universities  of  private  origin  are  free  from  the  conditions  that  limit  State  action,  and 
the  University  of  Boston  congratulates  itself  that  “it  stands  for  all  sciences  and  not 
for  a  part  of  them.” 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. — As  the  founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  gave 
no  limitation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  the  trustees  after  ample  counsel  and 
reflection  developed  an  organization  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  German 
university  than  any  other  American  college. 

The  increasing  attendance  of  American  students  upon  the  lectures  of  the  German 
universities,  the  enrolment  of  graduate  students  at  Harvard  and  other  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  need  of  advanced  instruction  for  students  looking  to  professors7  chairs  led 
the  trustees  to  determine  that  the  first  object  of  their  care  should  be  “  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  a  university,”  to  give  superior  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
languages.  The  academic  staif  consists,  at  present,  of  the  president  and  six  professors, 
including  graduates  of  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Gottingen, 
of  American  colleges,  of  a  medical  school,  and  of  a  technical  school — men  who  to  the 
highest  scholastic  honors  have  added  large  and  varied  experience  in  practical  affairs — 
while  the  associate  instructors,  lecturers,  and  fellows  represent  a  still  wider  circle  of 
institutions,  thus  centring  in  the  university  at  the  outset  influences  the  most  vigorous 
and  stimulating. 

Recognizing  the  responsible  relation  of  a  university  to  the  antecedent  grades,  the 
trustees  have  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  and  of  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  have  been  marked  out  for  such  schools.  This  is  necessarily  a  measure 
of  local  application,  but  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  university  is  comprehensive, 
liberal,  and  national.  For  the  second  year  104  students  were  registered,  as  follows : 
20  fellows,  38  other  graduates,  24  matriculates,  and  22  special.  The  traditional  class 
system  is  here  abandoned,  each  student  upon  entering  being  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  who  acts  as  his  official  adviser  with  reference  to  his  studies.  All  advance¬ 
ment  is  determined  by  rigid  tests,  and  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  conferred, 
namely,  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  a.  m.,  andPH.  D.,  are  thorough  and  impartial. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  being  gathered  with  reference  to  its  special  needs. 
The  relation  between  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the  university  relieves  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  general  library  upon  a  liberal  scale,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  to  the  students  the  invaluable  facilities  of  a  large,  well  chosen,  and 
constantly  increasing  library  and  a  comprehensive  series  of  scientific  journals  and 
transactions,  purchased  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students.  It  will  be  especially 
in  the  power  of  the  university  to  advance  science  by  stimulating  original  investigation 
and  research,  and  publishing  the  results  to  the  criticism  of  the  world.  The  earnest 
of  its  purpose  in  this  direction  is  the  activity  of  the  three  scientific  laboratories, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical,  and  the  list  of  books  and  papers  published  by  resi¬ 
dent  members  of  the  university  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  influence  of  the  university  is  not  confined  to  its  resident  members  :  its  liberal 
spirit  and  its  power  of  wide  adaptation  are  illustrated  in  such  special  efforts  as  the 
“teachers’  class  in  physiology”  and  the  afternoon  public  lectures.  The  latter  effort 
has  been  maintained  from  year  to  year  with  increasing  success.  It  reacts  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  university  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  best  people  and  by  inciting  young 
men  to  prepare  for  the  large  opportunities  of  which  a  glimpse  is  thus  afforded. 

Vandei'Ult  University.— The  want  of  additional  means  of  higher  education  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  led  several  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  between  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  a 
university.  Their  efforts  excited  the  interest  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who,  on  the 
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27th  of  March,  1873,  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the  enterprise,  which  amount  he 
subsequently  doubled.  As  the  result  of  th  Is  generous  gift,  Vanderbilt  University  was 
established  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October,  1875. 

The  university  is  organized  with  four  distinct  departments,  as  follows:  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  biblical,  law,  and  medical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  courses  are  eclectic,  allowing  the  student  the  privilege  of  pursuing  those 

studies  which  are  suited  to  his  special  taste,  previous  preparation,  or  proposed  busi¬ 
ness  in  life. 

As  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools,  a  preparatory 
collegiate  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  whose 
students  will  be  under  the  same  government  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  different  scientific  schools 
include  the  full  appointments  of  physical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

It  is  purposed  to  so  arrange  the  university  curriculum  that  a  student  of  ordinary 
ability  may  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  four  years  and  that  of  master  of 
aits  in  five.  Graduate  students  may  reside  at  the  university  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors  and  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library  and  to  examination  for  higher  degrees.  A  judicious  system  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  university. 

Lniry  College.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  all  movements  for  superior  education 
in  the  far  West,  because  of  the  important  part  they  must  assume  in  maintaining  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  own  people  constantly  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in 

moulding  into  tlie  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institutions  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
pour  into  our  new  lands. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  coeducational  institution  under  Congregational 
auspices,  is  one  of  the  recent  foundations  in  this  field.  While  designing,  as  did  the 
first,  colleges  of  our  infant  colonies,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  any  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  and  allows  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  It  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  and  is  anticipating  a  growing  want  in  its  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  musical  and  art  culture. 

Colorado  College  is  favorably  situated  for  the  work  of  education  in  the  West.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  that  great  block  of  territory  comprising  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  exceeding  by  50,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  On  the  south  is  a  mixed  population  of  10,000  Americans 
20,000  Indians,  and  100,000  Mexicans.  The  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  this 
immense  region  is  scarcely  credible.  Large  and  populous  villages  are  wholly  destitute 
of  schools,  communities  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls  have  perhaps  two 
months’  schooling  in  the  year,  and,  even  at  that,  many  teachers  employed  can  scarcely 
read  and  write.  Adverse  influences  are  insidiously  working  to  secure  control  of  edu¬ 
cational  interests.  To  the  west  is  polygamy,  antagonizing  all  that  is  best  in  American 
liberty  and  all  that  is  purest  in  society. 

Colorado  College  has  pushed  into  the  field  by  establishing  schools  auxiliary  to  the 
college  at  Santa  E<5  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  work  of  the  college  proper  is  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  special  resources  of  its  section.  The  college  compre¬ 
hends  at  present  three  general  courses  of  study,  viz:  English  and  normal  course, 
preparatory  classical  course,  and  the  college  course  proper.  As  it  has  been  made  a 
station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  students  from  the  higher  classes  are  formed 
into  a  corps  for  the  study  of  meteorology  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Signal  Service.  The  price  of  tuition  has  been 
placed  at  $25  a  year,  with  the  design  of  making  the  college  practically  free  to  all. 
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HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

I  present  here  nearly  the  whole  of  Professor  Hitchcock’s  paper  on  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  students  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  It  was  read  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1871 : 

Probably  the  first  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  Am¬ 
herst  College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  President  Stearns.  In  1859,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions  the  death  of  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  as  probably  hastened,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health,  the  whole  board  of  trustees  was  incited  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
building,  the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  department. 

This  building  is  called  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bar¬ 
rett,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it.  The  edifice  is  of  stone,  two 
storied,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  in  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story 
contains  dressing  room,  bowling  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  vital  statistics.  The  upper  room  is  50  by  75  feet,  of  smooth 
hard  pine  floor,  with  a  clear  space  of  40  by  50  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
found  much  of  the  heavy  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vault¬ 
ing  horse,  batule  board,  spool  ropes,  peg  pole,  incline  board,  perpendicular  pole,  hori¬ 
zontal,  vertical,  and  inclined  ladders,  swinging  and  travelling  rings,  Indian  clubs, 
lifting  weights,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  the  other  end  are  a  small  platform  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  exercises  and  a  piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  during  the 
exercises.  Above  this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spectators  of  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  during  the  year  1876-’77,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  may  be  used  by  any 
member  of  college  at  his  will,  save  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
a  class  when  occupying  the  floor.  No  restraints  whatever  are  put  upon  the  students 
in  using  the  building  or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  proper  and  healthy 
use  of  the  heavy  apparatus  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
not  to  use  excessively  until  inured  to  work  and  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  by  a 
period  of  training. 

The  title  of  the  department  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  graduates  of  the  college,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  long 
tried  friend,  and  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  department,  of  which 
he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  this  department 
were  established  by  the  trustees,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows :  “  The 
duties  of  this  professor  shall  be :  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  in¬ 
struction  to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second,  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the 
health  of  the  students  and  to  give  such  instruction  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  according  to  the  general  plan  stated  by  the  president  in  his  report  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teach  elocu¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give  lectures 
from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  jthysical  culture,  and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  including  some  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiol¬ 
ogy.  Fifth,  the  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a 
thoroughly  educated  physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  following  ideas:  “First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be 
to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good 
health  the  whole  body.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on 
its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the 
week.  Third,  the  instructor  shall  assign  to  each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action 
and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the  whole  body  and  not  overwork  any  p art  of 
it.  Fourth,  that  while  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment, 
as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet  regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted,  so  as  to  have  their  proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  general  position.  Fifth,  that  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for 
those  volunteer  exercises  which  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for 
recreation,  and  particularly  that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous 
use,  but  be  allotted  at  regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make,  use  of  them :  all 
these  volunteer  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that 
no  light  shall  be  used  in  it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be 
allowed  in  it.  Seventh,  that  the»instructor  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
give  in  to  it  his  marks  and  occasional  accounts  and  receive  directions  as  other  officers 
of  the  college  are  accustomed  to  do.” 
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Tlie  department  has  now  been  in  operation  for  seventeen  years.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  year  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  W.  Hooker,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  left  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  soon  died.  And  for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  though  it  has  been  experimental  in  the  work  of  college  education,  yet  it  has  been 
carried  on  so  nearly  according  to  the  plan  and  views  of  its  originators  that  to  a  mere 
looker-on  it  might  seem  as  if  the  work  of  the  department  began  and  ended  with  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  four  classes  in  the  gymnasium.  But  in  this  department  much 
ot  the  work  is  done  with  individuals  and  in  ways  where  it  is  not  known  or  seen  bv 
the  multitude. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  in  college  meets  the  professor  for  an  exercise  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  half  an  hour’s  length  on  four  days  in  the  week.  In  this  way  the  student  pre¬ 
sents  himself  for  a  public  visit  to  the  professor,  and  may  always  have  a  private  inter¬ 
view  either  before  or  after  the  exercise  if  either  desire  it.  The  hours  for  the  exercise 
are  mainly  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day,  as  both  the  most  valuable  time  for 
exercise  and  those  which  best  adapt  themselves  to  the  college  routine.  Each  class 
has  its  own  captain  and  as  many  other  officers  as  are  best  adapted  to  manoeuvre  and 
handle  the  class  in  its  movements.  The  general  method  of  the  conduct  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  is  military.  The  required  exercise  of  each  man  and  class  is  best  known  as  that  of 
light  gymnastics,  or  those  bodily  exercises  performed  by  a  class  with  one  or  two  pieces 
ot  apparatus  in  the  hands,  each  movement  timed  to  music  and  all  simultaneous  and 
uniform ;  and  the  only  apparatus  successfully  used  at  Amherst  is  the  pair  of  wooden 
dumb-bells,  weighing  less  than  a  pound  apiece.  The  students  here  have  universally 
preferred  the  bells  to  the  rings  and  wands,  though  these  have  been  thoroughly  tried. 
Each  class  has  its  own  “exercise”  or  series  of  bodily  movements  with  the  bells,  and 
these  are  so  managed  as  to  give  free,  lively,  graceful,  and  vigorous  work  to  the  whole 
muscular  system  during  the  time  of  the  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  bell  exercise, 
marching  by  the  file  and  flank  is  considerably  practised,  and  during  the  cold  months 
running  or  “double  quick”  movements.  This  running  is  encouraged,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  gain  the  very  valuable  assistance  that  it  gives  to  the  “wind”  by  furnishing 
warm  air  to  the  lungs,  and  a  more  rapid  relief  by  sweating  and  greater  freedom  to 
the  body  by  the  smaller  amount  of  clothing  required  than  if  the  necessary  amount 
were  taken  in  the  cold  temperature  of  out  of  doors.  This  exercise  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  with  the  temperature  from  55°  to  60°  the  student  almost 
always  finishes  with  a  moist  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  half  hour  is  occupied  in 
voluntary  exercise.  Some  use  the  heavy  apparatus,  about  one  in  eight,  or  take  a 
longer  run;  others  dance,  use  clubs,  sing,  pull  rope,  toss  in  the  blanket,  turn  somer¬ 
saults,  and  occupy  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  to  secure  exercise,  sport,  or  recre¬ 
ation.  7  7 

This  amount  of  exercise  includes  all  that  is  required  of  the  student,  and  satisfies 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  student.  Some,  however,  who  are  not  quite  normally  robust  or 
who  are  specially  advised  to  it,  frequent  the  gymnasium  for  the  second  half  hour  in 
the  day,  either  following  special  directions  or  enjoying  themselves  as  they  like.  Others, 
on  account  of  their  robust  nature,  require  more  muscular  work  in  order  to  discharge 
their  superfluous  energy,  just  as  some  people  require  more  food  than  do  others.  It 
might  be  thought  that  accidents  would  happen  here  frequently,  and  that  there  has 
been  such  an  exemption  from  everything  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  special 
providence.  There  has  never  been  a  serious  result  from  accident  since  the  building  was 
opened  and  dedicated  to  the  better  culture  of  the  body,  unless  it  be  to  one  youm'nnan 
who  fell  and  was  kept  from  gymnasium  exercise  for  three  months. 

Before  this  department  was  established  it  was  thought  that  requirements  of  bodily 
exercise  would  be  irksome  to  students  and  difficult  to  secure.  But  experience  here 
lias  shown  that  the  disposition  to  shirk  this  branch  of  college  life  has  not  been  so 
marked  as  in  some  of  the  intellectual  departments.  Some  statistics  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  illustrate  this  point.  In  1868-769  attendance  on  chapel  and  gymnastic  exercises 
was  compared.  Nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the  class  were  present  at  the  gymnasium  and 
bO  per  cent,  at  the  chapel.  Similar  observations  in  1870  gave  13  per  cent,  of  absences 
trom  chapel  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  excuse  many  from  gymnastic  exercise.  The  past  year,  however,  mav 
be  taken  as  a  sample  tor  the  sixteen  years,  during  which  year  only  one  junior  and  two 
jresiimen  (each  with  a  defective  arm)  have  not  been  required  to  attend.  There  has 
been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  department  where  the  exercises  as  required  have 
worked  the  least  injury  to  the  student;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of  men 
m  whom  a  marked  improvement  has  evidently  taken  place  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
required  physical  training  as  practised  here. 

The  military  method,  though  a  little  used,  is  not  sought  after.  It  seems  idle  to  talk 
a  bout  military  rules  and  life  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  carry  out  the  reg¬ 
ulations.  Were  the  college  a  State  or  Government  institution,  a  military  department 
would  be  m  place  and  possibly  sustained  and  prospered.  But  to  talk  about  military 
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rules  and  methods  without  the  authority  of  the  hall  and  chain,  the  guardhouse,  or 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  officer,  seems  worse  than  idle.  College  students  will 
generally  chafe  under  that  rule  which  degrades  them  from  the  agents  of  free  will  and 
choice  to  a  mere  live  machine  except  when  u  the  country  calls.” 

The  definition,  or  perhaps  description,  of  hygiene,  as  understood  in  this  department, 
is  best  given  in  tlie(words  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes:  “  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in 
its  largest  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body  is  affected  by  every  mental  and  moral  action; 
the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced  by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  perfect  system  of  hy¬ 
giene  we  must  combine  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
priest,  and  must  trail!  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  soul  in  a  perfect  and  bal¬ 
anced  order.  Then,  if  our  knowledge  were  exact  and  our  means  of  application  ade¬ 
quate,  we  should  see  the  human  being  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as  Providence  perhaps 
intended  him  to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and  complete  balance  of  all  his 
parts  iu  which  he  came  out  of  his  Makers  hands,  in  whose  divine  image  we  are  told 
lie  was  in  the  beginning  made.” 

With  this  definition  for  an  inspiration,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  professor  in  this 
department  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  health  to  the  freshman  class  immediately 
upon  its  entering.  The  subject  relates  more  especially  to  the  health  of  student  life  ; 
not  merely  to  individual  sanitary  rules,  but  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  care  in 
so  closely  compact  a  body  of  young  and  growing  men  in  college  ;  not  to  those  condi¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  those  interesting  relations  and  interdependence 
of  body  upon  mind  and  vice  versa.  This  department  also  gives  instruction  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  cabinets  are  well  supplied  with  natural  and  artificial 
preparations  of  the  human  body,  which  furnish  to  the  student  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  such  a  knowledge  as  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  person  of  so  called  liberal  culture.  The  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  is  technical  or  professional  is  not  offered  to  the  student,  but  only  such  knowl¬ 
edge  as  may  be  gained  by  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  skeleton,  the  manikin, 
and  most  of  the  enlarged  jiapier  machd  models  of  Auzoux.  As  a  stimulus  to  study  in 
this  direction,  two  prizes  for  the  best  recitations  and  examination  in  these  sciences  are 
annually  given  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Southampton.  A  course  of  lectures,  reci¬ 
tations,  and  laboratory  work  in  comparative  vertebrate  zoology  is  undertaken  by  the 
senior  class.  This  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  student  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  kingdom  rather  thaff  the  study  of  species. 

The  professor  in  this  department  is  expected  to  know  the  physical  condition  of  all 
students  during  term  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  only  sees  them  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium  exercise,  but  that  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  bodily  condi¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  in  the  physical  sense  may  react  upon  their  mental  statb.  This 
means  that  he  offers  suggestions  where  he  may  discover  deficiency,  excess,  imprudence, 
or  ignorance  of  many  of  the  conditions  of  student  hygiene  and  life ;  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  faculty  are  such  that  these  suggestions  may  if  necessary  have  the  force  of 
a  requirement.  The  visiting  of  the  ill  and  disabled  students  requires  a  share  of  the 
time  of  this  professor;  for,  while  the  diseases  of  college  life  are  seldom  alarming,  or 
very  distressing,  or  numerous,  yet  for  students  living  in  dormitories  and  boarding 
houses,  without  home  comforts  and  nursing  when  ill,  much  care  is  often  necessary  to 
give  comfort  during  and  freedom  from  the  disorders  which  affect  young  men  at  the 
college  period  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  step  in  physical  education  here 
may  be  to  establish  a  sanitarium  or  an  equivalent  to  the  hospital  of  an  army. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  in  sickness  by  the  students  is  a  fact  determined  by  this  de¬ 
partment.  Dr.  Jarvis  says  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  each  laborer  in  Europe  is 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  days  each  year;  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
says  that  in  1872,  in  that  Commonwealth,  each  productive  person  lost  thirteen  days 
by  sickness.  A  man  here  is  put  on  the  sick  list  if  he  is  absent  more  than  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  from  all  college  exercises.  With  this  as  a  comparison,  between  the  years  of 
1861-62  and  1876-’77,  inclusive,  23.3  per  cent,  of  the  college  have  been  entered  on 
the  sick  list ;  or,  every  student  in  college  has  constructively  lost  2.64  days  each  year 
by  illness,  and  every  sick  student  has  averaged  11.36  days  of  absence  from  college 
duties.  During  this  same  period,  48,  or  three  each  year  on  an  average,  have  left  col¬ 
lege  from  physical  disabilities,  although  16  of  these  have  returned  and  entered  again 
their  own  or  a  succeeding  class.  The  causes  which  produced  these  removals  were :  in 
7  cases,  constitutional  debility;  in  6,  typhoid  fever;  in  5,  consumptive  tendencies;  in 
6,  weak  or  injured  eyes,  and  single  cases  because  of  other  infirmities.  During  this 
period  of  sixteen  years,  16  students  have  died  while  connected  with  the  college. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  dyspepsia,  though 
formerly  prevalent  in  college,  lias  lost  its  foothold  here  of  late  years,  lor  the  past 
sixteen  years  it  has  not  once  so  occurred  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  time 
to  any  student.  Pork,  too,  is  mostly  banished  as  an  article  of  food,  llio  students 
will  not  eat  it.  The  maladies  which  have  visited  Amherst  students  for  the  sixteen 
years  past  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency :  Colds,  including  the  few  of  lung 
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fever  and  influenza,  35  per  cent.;  physical  accidents,  9.47  per  cent.;  boils,  4.82  per 
cent. ;  eyes,  4.56  per  cent. ;  and  so  on  in  decreasing  ratio  of  numbers,  with  febricula, 
typhoid  fever,  quinsy,  debility,  mumps,  bilious  fever,  diphtheria,  bilious  trouble, 
stomach  irritation,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  teeth,  and  forty-five  other  causes  which 
yielded  164  cases,  or  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness. 

The  months  of  the  year  during  which  college  sickness  has  prevailed  have  been  care¬ 
fully  recorded.  The  record,  however,  can  be  made  out  only  for  nihe  months,  as  vaca¬ 
tions  cover  so  much  of  the  other  months  that  it  would  not  give  completed  results. 
April  also  has  always  had  a  short  vacation. 

The  percentage  of  cases  has  been  as  follows : 


In  January . 13.8 

In  February .  16.6 

In  March .  16.  4 

In  April  (part  of  the  month') .  6.  3 

In  May . 1 .  12.  8 

In  June .  6.3 

In  September .  10.  3 

In  October .  9.  7 

In  November .  7.  7 


Total .  .  99.9 


In  addition  to  the  items  secured  upon  the  maladies  of  students,  Dr.  Hasket  Derby, 
ot  Boston,  is  now  instituting  a  series  of  personal  examinations  of  every  student,  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  college  life  upon  near-sightedness.  In  due  time  with¬ 
out  doubt  liis  results  will  be  given  to  the  public.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  students 
ot  the  college  have  also  been  secured.  These  include  the  age,  weight,  height,  finger- 
reach  (distance  between  tips  of  t  he  middle  finger  of  each  hand),  chest  girth  (average 
between  “full”  and  “repose”),  chest  range,  arm  girth  (biceps),  forearm  girth,  capacity 
of  lungs,  and  a  simple  test  of  muscular  strength.  The  results  are  the  averages  of  the 
data  secured  from  1,171  students,  with  20,458  items  of  record:  Age,  21  years,  two 
months;  weight,  139.146  pounds,  63.11  kilograms;  height,  5.653  feet,  1.723  metres; 
finger  reach,  5.783  feet,  1.763  metres:  chest  girth,  35.786  inches,  9.09  decimetres; 
chest  range,  3.416  inches,  8.7  centimetres;  arm  girth,  11.620  inches,  2.95  decimetres; 
iorearm  girth,  11. 059 inches,  2.81  decimetres;  lung  capacity,  240.871  cubic  inches,  4.095 
litres;  strength,  10.747  times. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  this  department  consists  in  placing  it  on 
the  same  level  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college  course.  As,  however,  it  is 
of  so  different  a  nature  and  unlike  the  ordinary  methods  of  so  called  school  culture, 
it  has  taken  time  and  experiments  to  carry  the  system  along  to  its  present  condition. 
In  our  educational  institutions  some  method  is  adopted  to  inform  the  student  —  and 
generally  the  public,  too  —  where  his  position  is  in  the  institution  and  how  he  pro¬ 
gresses.  In  mental  growth  and  culture  this  can  be  determined  by  recitations,  exam¬ 
inations,  and  exhibitions,  since  the  mental  powers  should  grow  through  the  whole 
range  ot  mental  maturity,  and  the  design  of  intellectual  work  is  to  secure  the  highest 
development  of  mind  within  its  normal  limits.  But  the  young  man  who  enters  col¬ 
lege  in  his  twentieth  year  has  approximated  to  his  highest  physical  growth  and  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  moreover  the  design  of  the  college  physical  education  is  not  to  produce  ath¬ 
letes  or  physiological  prodigies,  but  only  to  establish  health,  and  well  preserve  the 
body  up  to  the  normal  standard,  arid  promote  the  harmonious  culture  of  both.  Hence 
“rank” cannot  be  assigned  to  a  man  if  he  excels  his  classmate  in  heavy  gymnastics. 
To  encourage  this  might  be  injurious.  And  to  discriminate  between  four-fifths  of  a 
class  as  to  the  best  gymnasts  with  dumb-bells  would  be  next  to  impossible,  as  this 
proportion  ot  a  class  perform  the  exercise  equally  well.  And  yet  to  secure  a  proper 
.attention  to  obedience  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  particularly  the  taking  of  sufficient 
and  regular  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  is  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  the  Am¬ 
herst  student  ;  and  if  he  but  gives  the  attention  and  care  to  the  needs  and  culture  of 
his  body  as  required  in  this  way,  he  receives  an  increment  to  his  college  rank  or  stand¬ 
ing  which  is  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  faculty:  in  this  way  the  student  has  a 
personal  incitement  to  discipline  in  this  department.  There  is  also  an  inducement  to 
the  same  thing  in  another  way  and  by  the  means  which  are  always  so  effectual  to 
the  college  student :  a  spirit  of  class  pride  and  honor.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
II.  Washburn,  secretary  of  the  Home  Insurance  Contpany,  New  York,  a  yearly  prize 
of  $100  is  given  to  “the  class  which  during  the  year  shall  most  faithfully  discharge  its 
duties  in  the  gymnasium  and  carry  out  most  fully  the  instructions  of  the  professor  of 
hygiene.”  This  prize  has  been  awarded  for  the  last  four  years,  and  lias  shown  valua¬ 
ble  results  in  “bracing  up”  the  easy,  indifferent,  want  of  energy  element  of  society, 
which  is  not  wanting  in  a  college;  the  very  character  needing  push,  snap,  and  tone 
to  make  it  enjoyable  of  itself  and  of  use  to  mankind.  The  following  data  gathered  at 
different  periods  show  the  effect  of  the  class  prize :  In  1868-’69  the  attendance  on 
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;  gymnastic  exercises,  including  the  excused  absences,  was  88  per  cent,  of  the  class ; 
during  October,  1870,  the  ratio  of  absence  to  attendance  with  the  same  data  was  1  to 
17.5;  and  during  the  summer  of  1876-  77  the  average  attendance  of  the  classes,  under 
same  conditions,  was  93.5  per  cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  value  of  this  department, 
since  no  numerical  records  of  data  were  had  concerning  these  matters  before  its  crea¬ 
tion.  Hence,  criticisms,  adverse  or  otherwise,  must  depend  on  hearsay,  opinions,  and 
general  impressions.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  young  men  carry  themselves 
in  their  walk  with  more  erectness  and  elasticity,  not  to  say  grace,  than  did  the  former 
college  students.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  department,  boarding  house 
j  keepers  noticed  a  better  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  demand  for  the 
more  substantial  edibles,  such  as  bread  and  meat.  The  opinion  of  the  college  faculty 
j  is  most  decided  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  department  has  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  the  students.  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  fac- 
!  ulty  at  Amherst,  speaks  as  follows  upon  this  matter  :  “If  I  were  asked  to  specify  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  marked  characteristic  and  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  gymnastics,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  recreation  and  amusement  with 
exercise,  of  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  with  the  required  and  the  prescribed;  in  a 
word,  of  play  with  work.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  would  be  of  course,  according  to 
Dr.  Bushnell’s  well  known  distinction  in  his  article  on  ‘Work  and  play,’  to  bring 
heaven  down  to  earth.  And  this  is  just  the  success  which  these  gymnastics  have 
achieved.” 

One  merit  of  the  system  as  practised  here  lias  been  its  humanizing  or  levelling  in¬ 
fluence.  The  best  scholar  in  his  class  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  between  two  very  ordinary  scholars  and  constantly  be  made  to  realize  that  ho 
is  not  equal  to  either  of  them  in  physical  attainments  or  endurance.  And  here  a  man 
may  not  choose  his  comrade  on  account  of  his  literary  or  social  qualities  :  one  of  the 
things  perhaps  which  may  help  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proper  sympathies  and  self-denial.  A  moral  consideration  of  some  significance 
has  presented  itself  in  the  college  within  the  last  12  or  15  years,  which  is  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  demands  for  college  discipline.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  during  the 
last  year  not  a  single  student  was  removed  from  college  for  improprieties  of  conduct. 
The  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  style  and 
show,  which  once  were  decidedly  prevalent  in  college,  have  been  less  during  the  last 
few  years.  If  any  of  these  things  are  credited  to  the  department  under  consideration, 
it  is  no  doubt  very  much  owing  to  the  giving  up  of  many  petty  rules  when  so  new  an 
element  was  introduced  into  the  college;  and  this  very  relinquishment  places  the 
student  much  more  under  his  own  control,  government,  and  self-reliance. 

TABLE  X.  —  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  each  year  from  1870 
to  1877,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1874,  1375,  1876,  and  1877  include  the 
national  Military  and  Naval  Academies  : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

3874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

\nmhpr  nf  inftfvitu tifvns  . . . 

17 

41 

70 

70 

72 

74 

75 

74 

’Nnmhpr  of  iristnirtora . 

144 

303 

724 

749 

609 

758 

793 

781 

NnmBp'r  of  st,Ti rl p/n f s  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,413 

3,  303 

5,  395 

. 

8,  950 

7,  244 

7, 157 

7,  614 

8,  559 

I 
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Table  X. — Part  1. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

Preparatory 

ment. 

depart- 

Scientific  department. 

CO 

Ph 

•rH 

rH 

CO 

P 

O 

rH 

O 

CO 

© 

p> 

cj 

-p 

TJ1 

Ph 

0 

p 

0 

rO 

2 

P 

Number  of  other  free  scholar¬ 

ships. 

t 

o 

-P 

o 

0 

P 1 
-P 

to 

Pj 

H 

Students. 

A 

.2 

*-P 

O 

0 

Pi 

-4-3 

CO 

Pi 

•rH 

Ph 

O 

CO 

& 

O 

O 

Students. 

6 

*c3 

£1  ■ 

d 

F-H 

0 

a 

© 

0) 

CO 

Pi 

rj 

o 

o 

p 

0 

3 

tJO 

Pi 

A 

O 

an 

p 

0 

0 

0 

»•  4 

0 

•rH 

Pi 

0 

ft 

p 

H 

-P 

0 

0 

1  C5  GO 

Ph  O 

0 

P  0 

0  -p 

rQ  & 

a 

a 

£ 

Alabama . 

1 

i 

53 

7 

120 

47 

Arkansas . 

1 

3 

100 

60 

12 

84 

3 

3 

100 

0 

California . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

126 

13 

3 

0 

0 

Colorado . 

a0 

Connecticut . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

188 

12 

30 

27 

1 

Delaware . 

1 

(&) 

(&) 

(b) 

(&) 

(&) 

Florida . 

aO 

Georgia . 

2 

5 

105 

34 

17 

198 

250 

20 

Illinois . 

1 

1 

107 

14 

24 

227 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Indiana . 

1 

40 

9 

7 

16 

1 

1 

0 

Iowa . 

1 

0 

0 

o 

16 

273 

29 

0 

0 

Kansas . 

1 

12 

140 

0 

0 

Kentucky . . . 

1 

3 

8 

110 

300 

Maine . 

1 

8 

104 

10 

4 

Maryland . 

i 

13 

o 

6 

41 

'<  5 

0 

0 

Massachusetts . 

2 

6 

45 

0 

47 

344 

59 

12 

11 

9 

Michigan . -.a . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

141 

i  12 

1 

0 

0 

Minnesota . 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Mississippi . 

2 

2 

17 

(5) 

■ ''(;r 

0 

0 

Missouri . 

2 

3 

10 

16 

3 

42 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Nevada . - . 

1 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

12 

94 

12 

23 

New  Jersey . 

1 

0 

0 

0. 

11 

41 

5 

0 

40 

0 

New  York . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

42 

201 

10 

14 

(&) 

0 

North  Carolina . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

75 

1 

93 

Ohio . 

1 

0 

0 

o 

12 

49 

100 

0 

Oregon . 

1 

4 

49 

60 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

3 

71 

22 

11 

57 

2 

Rhode  Island . 

1 

43 

(«) 

South  Carolina . 

1 

< d ) 

(d) 

(d) 

3 

37 

Tennessee . 

1 

(b) 

(&) 

(&) 

(b) 

(&) 

Texas . 

1 

331 

Vermont . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

4 

0 

0 

(&) 

Virginia . 

2 

4 

8 

224 

1 

200 

West  Virginia . 

1 

3 

50 

10 

44 

36 

Wisconsin . 

1 

9 

Total . 

40 

34 

671 

155 

383 

,3,  366 

311 

79 

1, 129 

53 

IT.  S.  Military  Acad’y. 

1 

47 

264 

IT.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

67 

360 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand  total .... 

42 

34 

671 

155 

497 

3,  990 

311 

79 

1, 129 

53 

^College  not  yet  established.  &  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX).  c  The  income 
of  $50,000,  'which  has  accrued  from  the  national  grant,  at  $100  a  scholarship  annually,  d  Reported  in 
Table  VII. 
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Table  X. — Part  1. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science — Continued. 


States. 


Alabama - 

Arkansas . . . 
California. . . 

Colorado - 

Connecticut 
Delaware . .  - 
Florida . 


Georgia . 


Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . — 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan - 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina. . 
jOhio . 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

t 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin . 


Libraries. 


pi 

03 

bC 


cc  : c 
0  0} 

a 


P ! 

V 

i> 


O 


a 

s  a 

rP 

P 


o 

o 

pa 

o 

m 


+3 

co 

cl 


0 

rd 


d 

0 

k> 


0 

co 

a 

0 

0 

0 


c 

co 


co  oo 
0 

a  *s 

PS  cS 

f-H  0 

O 

k  id 


's 

O 

Pi  .2 

03 


a 

pi 


2,  220 

250 

2,  500 

500 

300 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

5  000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

14,  000 

8,  000 

11,  049 

449 

1,  050 

500 

0 

4,  500 

0 

2,  000 

35 

200 

3,  648 

1,  007 

1,  500 

0 

1,  500 

6,  500/ 

100 

4,  306 

231 

(a) 

52 

1,678 

200 


1,  200 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1,  000 


Property,  income,  &c. 


CO 

£  2 
-4-^ 

-  c3 

CO  £>j 

pi 
p 
o 

Q. 

£  pi 

OS 


C3 

Pi 

Pi 

03 


O 


02 
2  be 


d 

t> 


$100,  000 
170,  000 
(a) 


20 


1,950 
1,  200 


Total . 

IT.  S.  Military  Acad’y . 
XT.  S  Naval  Academy. 

Grand  total. . . . 


(u) 

2,  784 
7,  000 
7,  000 


(a) 

100 


50 


400 


80,  337 


26,  735 
19,  247 


126,  319 


(a) 

339 

500 


0 


200 

(a) 


2,  000 


(a) 


4,  283 
31(Y 


300 

500 


(a) 

16,  000 
111,  000 
359,  411 
239,  695 
485,  202 
131,  791 
150,  000 
145,  000 
100,  000 
925,  000 
195,  803 
(a) 

28,  905 
45,  960 
20,  000 


0 

> 


+1 

0 


r3 

O 

0  . 

O.  c 0 
^  T3 

p 

o  ja 

04 

-4-3 

Pi 

0 

O 


$259,  300 
130,  000 
(a) 


280, 123 

(a) 


120,  000 

(a) 

(a)  • 

(a) 

500,  000 
5,  000 
500,  000 


258,  000 
319, 000 
310,  000 
500,  000 
238, 101 
165,  000 
135,  000 


390,  000 
237, 175 
(a) 

94,646 


0 

k 


0 


03 

0 

k> 


O 

0 

£-<  GO 


a  g 

J2  * 

04 


0 


44> 

OG 


rr. 

0 

,0 

04 


d 

c 


0 

CE 


o 

0 

d 

M 


$20,  744 
10,  400 


17,  000 
(a) 


0 


10,  000 

(a) 

200,  000 

(a) 

303,  050 
250,  000 


15,  200 


900 


5,  493 


0 


15,  200 


!L 


5,  111,  817 


80,  000 
116, 000 
(a) 

125,  000 
500,  000 


500,  000 
50,  000 
191,  800 
(a) 

196,  000 
(a) 

306,  750 

110,  000 


18,  250 
29,  460 
20,  313 
40,  000 
20,  491 
9,  900 
8,  000 
6,  900 
40,  500 
16,  000 
(a) 
5,679 
1,  250 
0 


0 

0 

0 


$750 

2,  000 


(a) 


4,  800 
6,  960 
(a) 
7,500 
30,  000 


3,  000,  000 


8,  111,  817 


5,  491,  895 


5,  491,  895 


30,  000 
3,  000 
7,  500 
(a) 

14,  955 
(a) 

34, 268 
6,  600 


40 

2,751 

0 

0 

0 

1,  500 
0 

10,  665 
47,  000 
0 
0 
0 

375 


150 
1,  200 
(a) 
2,075 
0 


(a) 


585 
520 
1,  500 


0 

0  c 
k 


CO 

cz 


,o  0 

04  -4-4 

cb  5 


a.  5G 


©  S 

o  o 


Ph 


$0 
5,  000 
40,  000 


11,500 

35,  444 
11, 000 
23, 000 
12,  500 

0 

15,  218 
6,  000 
5,  000 

36,  837 

(a) 

30, 000 
7,  500 


900 

0 


(a) 


0 

5,  000 


0 


0 

16,  250 
7,  500 


410,  470  71,  111  j  268,  649 


0  '6286, 604 


0  i  lb) 


410,470  71,111  I  555,253 


a  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 


b  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Table  X. — Part  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


States. 


California . 

Colorado . 

Indiana . 

Louisiana . 

Massachusetts . . 

Missouri . 

Hew  Hampshire 

Hew  Jersey . 

Hew  York . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia . 

Total . 


o 

o 

o 

to 

«m 

o 

pH 

& 

a 

0 


Preparatory  depart¬ 
ment. 


Students. 


Scientific  department. 


1 

2 

al 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

5 
1 
1 

6 
4 


GO 

u 

o 

© 

& 

H 


© 

i—i 

c3 


32 


© 

13 


a 

#o 

© 

00 

3 

•rH 

C+H 

O 

co 

& 


Students. 


© 

CO 

H 

o 

© 

fH 

C3 

r— i 

P 

© 


© 

t/3 

H 

r-- 

o 

© 


-M 

f-t 

cS 


C5 

p 

fcJD 

O 

| 


© 

P 

CO 

© 

-+-> 


GO 

ft 


oo 

- 

03 


© 

CO 

© 

-4-> 

OQ 

o 

© 


o 

rP 

© 

oo 

© 

© 


u  ® 

©  #ft 

3 

CO 


i  o 


© 

rO 


ci 


H 

3 

O 

£ 

%  P 

£ 

Ifc 

4 

60 

14 

-  4 

14 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o- 

44 

140 

0 

rr 

0 

13 

37 

4 

1 

0 

( 

11 

22 

73 

3 

1 

5 

34 

0 

33 

131 

3 

9 

20i 

61 

959 

19 

13 

7 

405 

330 

34 

899 

20 

4 

5 

40' 

23 

169 

50 

12 

453 

330 

238 

2,  482 

60 

28 

75 

78- 

States. 

*• 

Libraries. 

A  - 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Humber  of  volumes 
in  general  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

Humber  of  volumes 
in  society  libraries. 

Value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Amount  of  product¬ 
ive  funds. 

i 

1 

Income  from  pro-  j 
ductive  funds. 

Eeceipts  for  the  last 
year  from  tuition 

fees. 

' 

Eeceipts  for  the  last 
year  from  State  ap¬ 
propriation. 

California . 

.  j 

Colorado . 

110 

24 

0 

#14,  500 

$137 

$1,759 

Indiana . 

0 

0 

135,  000 

6$250,  000 

$15,  000 

0 

0 

Louisiana . 

Massachusetts . 

6,000 

150 

150,  000 

739,  835 

103, 424 

7,  408 

Missouri . 

1,  000 

80  000 

Hew  Hampshire . 

2,  000 

30 

4,  000 

155,  000 

9,  300 

«jUU 

3,  840 

G> 

0 

Hew  Jersey . 

5,  000 

200 

50 

630,  000 

700,  000 

38,  355 

18,  367 

Hew  York . 

10,  000 

186 

2,  000,  000 

30,  770 

Ohio . 

100,  000 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

34,  500 

1,  000 

350,  000 

Virginia . 

5,  500 

200 

1,000 

393,  000 

40,  000 

2,  400 

15,  000 

25,  000 

Total . .  .. 

64, 110 

1,790 

1,  050 

3,  856,  500, 

1,  884,  835 

168,  479 

78,  022 

26, 750 » 

a  Hot  fully  organized. 


&  Exclusive  of  a  bequest  lately  made  of  #105,000. 
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A  review  of  facts  brought  out  in  the  reports  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts1  allows  no  doubt  that  they  are  solving  the  problems  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  them.  The  close  study  of  their  history  in  each  State  will  convince  a  can¬ 
did  judge,  I  am  confident,  that  they  are  adjusting  themselves  — 

(1)  To  science :  Already  they  have  here  and  there  promoted  its  progress  and  this 
stimulating  influence  increases;  still  more  generally  they  have  drawn  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  for  the  benefit  ot  tlieir  instruction. 

(2)  They  are  equally  adjusting  themselves  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of  industry. 


The  reports  of  tlui  boards  of  agriculture  of  the  several  States  show  that  their  meet¬ 
ings  have  received  valuable  contributions  from  these  institutions,  and  that  they  have 

O  , 

aided  in  disseminating  important  information  concerning  the  various  interests  of  agri¬ 


culture. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  practical  service  and  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  colleges  and  the  boards.  From  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Board  ot 
Agriculture  for  1877  it  appears  that  farmers  in  the  State,  excited  by  representations 
against  a  popular  and  productive  variety  of  wheat,  applied  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  board  of  agriculture  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation,  which  was  made  by  the  college  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant.  1  he 
result  proved  that  neither  in  the  chemical  composition  nor  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  flour  made  from  this  wheat  did  there  exist  any  cause  of  complaint.  Thus  a 
serious  disturbance  of  opiniou,  which  would  have  affected  the  cultivation  of  more  than 
1,200,000  acres,  was  averted.  The  connection  between  the  board  and  the  college  is 
very  intimate  in  this  State,  the  board  of  agriculture  having,  in  fact,  the  management 


of  the  college. 

The  act  establishing  the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture  makes  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  one  of  the  board.  The  entomologist  of  the  board  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
His  address  on  “Certaiq  injurious  insects,”  published  in  the  report  of  1877,  suggests 
the  investigations  of  general  interest  that  come  within  the  scope  of  this  board. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  authorized  its  secretary 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  superintendent  of  the  college  farm,  to  initiate  experimental 
work  on  the  farm  and  on  certain  “ quasi  stations”  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authori¬ 
tative  instruction  to  farmers  about  matters  of  farm  and  stock  management.  The  first 
results  have  been  already  reported  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  students  of  the  State  college,  who  reported  the  results  of  experiments  at 
the  college  farm. 

The  importance  of  introducing  such  practical  exercises  in  the  colleges  of  this  grade 
is  universally  acknowledged.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1877-78,  it  is  recorded  that  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  one  or  more  of  the  regents  of  the  university  should  be  practical 
farmers. 

It  appears  from  the  State  University  report  for  Missouri,  187(5-77,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  College,  thus  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  forces  working  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  general  importance  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  college  farms  is  not  their 
only  merit.  They  afford  work  for  the  students,  which  often  is  even  more  necessary  to 
the  class  of  young  men  attracted  thither  than  to  those  entered  in  purely  literary  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  some  of  these  colleges  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  required ;  in  others  it 
is  optional  with  the  students.  *  The  prices  paid  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

1  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  Irvington,  chartered  in  1861  and  organized  in  1866,  has  been  suspended 
because  of  a  decree  of  court  which  gives  its  lands  and  buildings  to  the  State.  Originally  meant  to  be 
an  agricultural  college  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  it  received  from  the  State  a  landed  endowment  which, 
yielded  a  fund  of  $56,000.  The  treasurer  of  the  institution  wasted  this  fund  in  private  speculations, 
and  the  State,  failing  to  recover  it  from  the  college,  obtained  a  decree  as  above  stated. 
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work  and  the  skill  of  the  student,  from  4  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : 

Hourly  compensation  of  students  in  agricultural  colleges  for  work  on  the  farm. 


Illinois  Industrial  University . 

Iowa  Agricultural  College . 

Indiana  Agricultural  College . 

Kansas  Agricultural  College . 

Maine  Agricultural  College . 

Maryland  Agricultural  College . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College . 

Missouri  Agricultural  College _ 

Agi  icultural  department  of  Cornell  University,  New  York 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Pennsylvania  State  College . 

5  irginia  Agricultural  College . 


Minimum. 


[in 


Maximum. 


8  cents. 
4  cents. 


10  cents. 
9  cents. 


7  cents. 


10  cents. . 
10  cents. 

‘  \  ery  liberal  compensation. 
10  cents.  I  10  cents. 

. '  10  cents. 

10  cents.  15  cents. 


(a) 

‘Pair  wages.” 
‘Liberal  pay.” 


a  Though  the  rate  paid  to  students  by  the  hour  at  the  Ohio  College  is  not  given  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  $459.69  was  expended  for  student  labor  during  the  year  1876-77. 

Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Maryland  agricultural  colleges  report  that  students,  with  skill 
&^dgiirrmy’^d^yato8ep^  oftheirexPensesby  work  on  tire  college 

In  the  report  Of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  it  is  stated  that  “indigent 
students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about  the  college  and  farm  build- 

! ,"**  "  !“  th.e  fleld>  but  **  “  hardly  for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100 

a  year,  besides  performing  other  duties.” 

totttrr^  dvPar‘“ent  °f  tWU  Uuiycraity  employment  is  not  guaranteed 

dbTnh  l  u  f  «  a“OUUt  is  furuished  them  at  such  prices  as  would  or- 

clmarily  be  paid  to  other  persons  for  doing  the  same  work. 

trJg  [cla*!on  thus  eoteblished  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and  practical  Indus- 
y  makes  them  important  factors  in  the  great  labor  problems  of  the  day.  At  the  same 

uemmeVT  S  thf  Par‘  “  th6  g6neral  ln'°8Tess  of  education  and  thus  becom- 
the  ZZl  ?  T  lmportant  as  ed|mational  centres.  They  send  many  students  into 
of  education.  “  *  vaIllable  contributions  to  the  literature  and  discussions 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

u  marked^etnrIS<?;n1Sf0r  inS*rUCtiuS  advanced  l™piis  during  vacations  has  formed 

of  them  for  the  u'.T  c  S6TCral  precedinS  years  such  schools  existed,  some 
for  the  held  study  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  kindred  topics  and 

1=*=  “e? fOT *“>“ “ chemistry,  ichthyology, drawing^ 

■  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  on.  But  in  1877  these  means  of  summer  in- 

TheStates  nPatb  f  pr0portions  than  in  any  previous  vacation  period 

stead  of  r  t  *h!  0hl0  RiT6r  Were  dotted  institutes  for  teachers  who,  in¬ 

stead  ,  eating,  were  trying  to  prepare  for  higher  work.  More  than  fifty  such  insti- 

tea  were  held  in  Indiana  alone,  besides  many  in  other  States.  One  of  these  was  to 
ns  ruct  teachers  in  the  art  of  elocution  ;  another  wa,s  to  prepare  them  to  give  draw- 

XktaZl  u  °!8:°‘?eiS  Were  f°r  the  8t«dy»f  the  natural  sciences,  for 
L1  mversity> ln  Indiana,  also  sent  out  a  number  of  its  students,  under 

In  the^astb  °“  *  ®ummer’s  walk  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  South. 

.  ieM  tetoo- i  1S  T  T  ~T  8chools  of  Harvard  professors  -  one  of  these,  also, 
held  sekoo.  m  the  South -there  were  a  summer  school  of  biologv,  zoology,  and  hot’ 
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any  at  Salem,  Mass.,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  there;  a 
normal  institute  of  great  proportions  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  for  instruction  in  music, 
elocution,  drawing,  and  modern  languages ;  a  school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College, 
and  several  kindred  ones  in  other  portions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  A  scientific  expedition  to  the.  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  arrested  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Tenney,  July  9,  while  en  route.  Another  from  Princeton  College  carried  its 
students  to  the  Yellowstone  and  brought  back  large  treasures  for  the  college  cabinet. 


TABLE  XI.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology 
(including  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to 
1877,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

_ » 

Number  of  institutions . 

80 

94 

104 

110 

113 

123 

124 

124 

Number  of  instructors . 

839 

369 

435 

573 

579 

615 

580 

564 

Number  of  students . 

3,  254 

3,  204 

3,351 

3,  838 

4,  356 

5,  234 

4,  268 

3,  965 

/, 

i 


Table  XI. — Statistical  summary  of  theological  seminaries. 


Denomination. 

Number  of 
seminaries. 

Number  of 
professors. 

Number  of 
students. 

18 

93 

575 

16 

65 

263 

16 

82 

674 

16 

62 

772 

T/nt.hfvrari  .  _  __ . . . . 

13 

38 

252 

9 

64 

347 

AT p th n rl i ft f,  T^ni  s c, rm G 1  . . . . 

7 

51 

383 

3 

4 

31 

3 

8 

62 

TTniforl  QT1  .  .  . . . . 

3 

11 

65 

2 

11 

•  61 

TTvap  W ill  Ttaritift+i  . . . . . . . 

2 

10 

43 

2 

8 

68 

TTn  . . . . . . . 

2 

17 

120 

2 

5 

40 

2 

9 

48 

1 

6 

8 

1 

4 

50 

1 

1 

3 

19 

1 

1 

1 

4 

32 

1 

6 

19 

1 

2 

33 

TntsU  . . 

124 

564 

3,  965 
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Table  XI.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology. 


States. 

- - - - - - — - -  - 

Number  of  schools. 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Endowed  professorships. 

Students. 

i 

Libraries. 

- - 

Property,  income,  <fcc. 

■» 

a 

rj 

r 3 

a 

cn 

Ah 

1  '■ 

Resident  graduates. 

Present  students  who  have  received 
a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

Graduates  at  commencement  of  1877. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last  school  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive  funds. 

Alabama . 

1 

2 

18 

9 

3 

800 

$5,  000 

California . 

2 

12 

_2 

14 

3 

7  500 

290 

110,  000 

Connecticut . 

3 

29 

8 

150 

3 

124 

13 

25  500 

«pt>U,  uuu 

247,  544 

$15,  000 

Georgia . 

2 

2 

85 

500 

79 

0  000 

Illinois  . . 

13 

51 

19 

376 

30 

75 

65 

50,  850 

490 

537,  000 

760, 150 

44,  350 

Indiana . 

1 

4 

23 

6  000 

150  000 

Iowa . 

3 

12 

4 

20 

2 

2 

12 

6,  800 

500 

230,  000 

91,000 

0,  200 

Kansas . 

1 

2 

4 

3  000 

25  000 

Kentucky . 

6 

10 

5 

123 

•  •  •  • 

42 

12 

19,  600 

2, 125 

38,  500 

565,  884 

31,  900 

Louisiana . 

1 

Maine . 

2 

9 

8 

66 

0 

18 

3 

19,  200 

150 

190,  000 

170,  000 

9,  750 

Maryland . 

5 

20 

.... 

57 

34 

27,  061 

355 

72,  000 

3, 100 

210 

Massachusetts . 

7 

53 

17 

294 

9 

132 

77 

73,  945 

1,636 

581,  835 

1, 100,  712 

81,  576 

Michigan . 

2 

5 

1 

25 

.... 

2 

3 

1,  500 

300 

30,  000 

2,  000 

Minnesota . 

3 

15 

.... 

32 

8 

6 

3 

4,  500 

90,  000 

15,  000 

Mississippi . 

1 

5 

0 

12 

1 

0 

1,  500 

100 

5,  000 

0 

o 

Missouri . 

4 

13 

9 

57 

1 

90 

o  9nn 

Nebraska . 

1 

3 

5 

1 

10 

500 

4U,  (JUU 

10,  000 

40,  000  i 

. 

2,  000 

New  Jersey . 

4 

35 

21 

287 

.  .  .  . 

171 

85 

73,  633 

3, 118 

894,  000 

1,  034,  275 

62,  500 

New  York . 

13 

63 

24 

692 

15 

300 

201 

94,  028 

3,  337 

692,  500 

l,  412,  208 

94,  950 

North  Carolina . 

3 

9 

.  .  .  . 

75 

3 

2 

600 

200 

50,  000 

Ohio . 

14 

58 

17 

351 

6 

99 

97 

63,  500 

4,  050 

805,  000 

522,  000 

61,  400 

Pennsylvania . 

16 

83 

21 

398 

11 

147 

130 

100,  555 

2,  652 

408,000 

1,  321,  922 

83,  641 

South  Carolina . 

1 

5 

40 

9 

18,  916 

35  000 

Tennessee . 

5 

17 

5 

112 

2 

10 

7,  000 

30,  000 

660,  000 

d 7  onn 

Texas . 

1 

2 

6 

Virginia . 

5 

17 

9 

205 

... 

61 

36 

23,  600 

200 

275,  000 

266,  000 

14,  000 

Wisconsin  .... 

2 

18 

1 

162 

19  Ann 

1,  000 

25,  000 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

10 

120 

— 

2 

22 

2,  200 

10U,  uuu 

40,  000 

2,  000 

Total . ] 

24 

>64 

L64  j; 

*,  879 

86 

1,189  i 

569  ( 

>54,  988 

20,575  1 

>,  472,  835  J 

1,  294,  795 

558,  677 

TABLE  XII.  —  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 

Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  and  num¬ 
ber  of  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Number  of  institutions . 

28 

30 

37 

37 

38 

43 

42 

43 

Number  of  instructors . 

99 

129 

151 

158 

181 

224 

218 

175 

Number  of  students . 

1,  653 

1,722 

1,  976 

2, 174 

2,  585 

2,  677 

2,  664 

2,  811 
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Table  XII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law. 


States. 


o 

© 

A 

© 

© 

<4-4 

O 

© 

© 

ft 


Alabama . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Missouri . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  C  olumbia 


pi 

o 

*-£ 

o 


zn 

.9 

O 

m 

& 

o 

O 


Total 


2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 


10 

5 

15 


43 


13 

6 

4 
3 

18 

5 

11 

20 

2 

6 

10 

1 

5 

10 

11 

15 


175 


Students. 


P  -4-3 

k  C3 

C3  '"H 


U 

<v 


03 

03 

H 

Ph 


o 

£ 

02 


<3 


23 

G7 

9 

168 


d 

03 

02  dP 

13  * 

03 
zn 
03 
H 

Ph 


03 

o 
d 

03 

•  rH 

o 
02 

u 
o 

o3  m 

O  fH 

03  03 

U 


03 


CO 

rH 

o 


Libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


-© 

c; 


© 

© 

-© 

c£ 


03 


1 

35 


133 

23 

23 

60 

360 

385 

109 

646 

20 

120 

103 

12 

76 

137 

38 

299 


31 


8 

28 

16 

53 


to 

© 


o 

> 

<4-1 

o 

© 

© 

.a 

a 

3 

ft 


o 

© 

o 

02 

4=> 

ZG 

c3 

rH 

03 

rd 

4-* 

d 

•  H 

© 

© 

© 

© 


cS 

© 

Ps 


180 


313 


4 

5 

5 
12 

6 


98 

12 

7 

21 

47 

155 

144 


8,  000 
600 
50 


1,  964 


0 

19,  000 


150 


104 


ft 

n 

I 

02 

r?  02 
d  tn 


o 

H 

cJD 

o 

03 

To 

t> 


.a 


© 

•  r 
■H 
© 


o 

© 

ft 


<4-1 

© 


©H 


© 


o 

© 


© 

a  g 

O  ft 


© 

s 


© 

cl 

© 

© 


© 

© 

,© 

<4-1 


O 

© 

Pi 

M 


$10,  000 


2,811 


601 


29 

24 

9 

10 

27 

10 

116 


3,  930 
13, 775 


1,409 

300 


0 

500 


$15,  000 
0 


0 

a51,614 


$600 


©  d 
ft  .2 


©  a 
ft  o 

ft  .© 

•3  ^ 
© 

© 


W 


$415 
4,  800 


111 

140 


383 

50 


1,  227 


150 
3,  800 
520 
301 


200 

1 


15,  000 


53,  799  1,  639 


0 

11,  668 


3,950 
960 
2,  500 
3,300 
20,  950 
8, 195 
4,  740. 


10,  000 


600 


4,  262 
6,  330 


5,  600 
8,  300 


1,811 


30,  000  71,  614 


12,  868 


76, 113 


a  Also  one-fourth  interest  in  a  fund  of  $413,092. 


TABLE  XIII. —  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine,, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students : 


" 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

'  1  • 

63 

82 

87 

94 

99 

106 

102 

10S 

588 

750 

726 

1,148 

1, 121 

1,172 

1,201 

1,278 

6,  943 

7,045 

5,  995 

8,  681 

9,  095 

9,971 

10, 143 

11, 225. 
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Table  XIII.  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine ,  of  dentistry ,  and  of  pharmacy . 


States. 


o 

o 

rP 

© 

©+ 

o 

© 

r Q 

a 

r-J 


P 

#o 

© 

P 

ph 

ert 

P 

•  M 
©H 

O 

CO 

& 

o 

O 


Students. 


© 

rO 

£ 

r 

pi 

P 

© 

CO 

© 

pH 

Ph 


o  © 
p  0?  . 

u  K  © 

£  CJD  © 

®  P 
co  ^  © 

S  «  o 
§  ©  ® 
p  © 


pH 

o 

©  CO 

©  pH 
©  © 

*  £ 
©  o 

K  »— < 

P  H 


a 

c 

© 

© 


Libraries. 


+3  -+H 

a  R 


© 

3 

© 

© 

p 

© 


cc  a 

p  H 

o 


I.  Medical  and 

surgical. 

1.  Regular . 

Alabama . 

2 

9 

50 

15 

California . 

2 

20 

111 

11 

oo 

Connecticut . 

1 

13 

56 

16 

( \ 

Georgia . 

3 

25 

136 

4ft 

Illinois . 

3 

68 

568 

1 03 

1  AA 

Indiana . 

3 

32 

194 

27 

59 

Iowa . 

2 

19 

315 

115 

128 

Kentucky . 

4 

41 

583 

ft  04 

Louisiana . 

2 

23 

183 

44 

Maine . 

2 

19 

116 

17 

24 

Maryland . 

3 

24 

297 

115 

Massachusetts . 

1 

34 

231 

101 

36 

Michigan . 

2 

33 

360 

6 

114 

Missouri . 

5 

65 

484 

5 

145 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

1 

8 

96 

23 

22 

New  York . 

7 

142 

1,  673 

154 

330 

Ohio . 

7 

92 

927 

25 

279 

Oregon  . 

1 

8 

33 

A 

Pennsylvania . 

3 

111 

1,  048 

39 

334 

South  Carolina . 

1 

8 

60 

19 

Tennessee . 

ai 

12 

115 

A  A 

Texas . 

1 

7 

18 

1  9 

Vermont . 

1 

18 

92 

4 

33 

Virginia . 

2 

19 

94 

9A 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

28 

147 

11 

17 

Total . 

66 

87  8 

7,  987 

657 

2,  351 

2.  Eclectic. 

Georgia . 

1 

Hlinois . 

1 

12 

105 

36 

33 

New  York . 

1 

9 

107 

6 

26 

Ohio . 

1 

8 

267 

121 

Total . 

4 

29 

479 

42 

180 

3.  Homoeopathic. 

Illinois . 

2 

24 

282 

39 

59 

Massachusetts  .... 

i 

24 

176 

72 

45 

Michigan . 

i 

6 

75 

2 

13 

Missouri . 

3 

29 

71 

11 

105 

New  York . 

2 

31 

200 

2 

43 

Ohio . 

2 

26 

216 

103 

62 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

13 

160 

17 

53 

Total . 

12  1 
1- 

153  jl 
- 1- 

,180 

246 

380 

os 

© 

s 

£ 

'o 

cm 

© 

M 

© 

,Q 

£ 

p 


500 


2,  500 
4,  800 
50 
3,000 


4,  000 

2,  400 
4,  660 

400 

3,  550 
1,  700 
1,  206 
1,  200 


1,  500 
50 
3,  000 


40 


500 


35, 056  160 


1,000 


1,  000 


2,  000 


200 
1,  260 
2,  000 


Property,  income,  &c. 


4H 

CC 

a 


© 

$3  p 
^  © 

mfmt  o 
o 

rP 

© 
m 


© 

t» 

C3 

© 

Ph 

© 

£ 


r-H  CO 

R  s 

9  ^ 
§  * 
©  <-3 
bD  g 

©H  C3 
O 

o  ro 
S  fcC 
m  © 

Cw  *r-( 


© 

•  rH 

HH> 

© 

P 

O 

P,  C® 
^  © 
«M  3 
°  =2 
-m 
d 
© 
o 


© 


-M  rri 
CO 
« 


© 

O 

M 


$150,  000 
75,  000 
200,  000 
55,  000 
105,  000 
7,  500 
75,  000 
10,  000 
160,  000 
25,  000 
90,  000 


$30,  000 


03 

© 

R 


£ 

£  « 


©H 

© 

a 

o 

© 

£ 


R 

e: 

R 

o 


R  +J 

c2  R  ® 
^  R  © 
O  ,© 
m  ,  M  «m 
-M  *M  £. 

ft  M  S 
©  $  RJ 
©  P  -R 

O  o 

i  Ph 


60 


100 


230,  000 
117,  200 
25,  000 
367,  500 
247,  000 
2,  000 
802,  000 
50,  000 


$10,  395 


14,  000 

$2,  300 
500 

2,  500 

130 

84,  365 

5,  513 

1,  000 

1,  200 
5,000 

100 

72 

350 

364,  250 

0 

4,  612 

0 

2, 187 
34,  000 
7,  000 
12,  000 

3,  500 
14,  525 

6,  975 
9,  400 

38,  504 

4,  381 

39,  870 


50,  000 
1,  000 


2,  844,  200 


200 


200 


200 


20,  000 
50,  000 
30,  000 
80,  000 


502,  315 


48,  875 
14,  400 
2,  500 
41,  000 
2,  800 


3, 120 


13,  577 


4,  000 
3,  500 


302,  932 


180,  000 


52,  500 

120,  000 


15 

80 


5,460  |  295 


3,  000 
130,  000 
80,  000 
50,  000 


50,  000 


435,  500 


2,  000 
3,  000 
3,  000  j 


5,000 

21,690 


2,  500 


221 


26,  690 


15,  500 

10,  000 


3,  450 

12,  585 
14,  000 

13,  680 


58,  000  2,  721  j  69,  215 


a  Of  these  hut  one  reported, 
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Table  XIII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  ^c.— Continued. 


States. 


II.  Dental. 


Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Missouri . 

Hew  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 


Total. 


TTT.  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical. 


o 

o 
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I  lie  friends  of  medical  education  would  be  surprised  to  learn  the  small  number  of 
volumes  reported  in  medical  libraries.  Special  attention  to  their  organization,  increase, 
and  use  would  not  fail  to  add  to  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  profession. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Surgeon-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.  and  to 
Ins  assistant,  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  efforts  to  organize,  increase 
and  catalogue  the  National  Medical  Library  at  Washington,  which  undoubtedly  has 
no  superior.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  benefit  of  its  publication  to  the  profession,  and  thus  to 
the  world,  will  be  incalculable. 


Next  to  the  medical  library  opportunities  in  Washington  are  those  in  Philadelphia. 
The  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  in  1875  numbered  over  19,000  volumes, 

is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  also  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  con¬ 
tained  at  the  same  time  12,500  volumes. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  benefit  of  a 
medical  library  containing  more  than  3,000  volumes,  founded  by  Prof.  Alfred  Still6. 

Dr.  .  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  done  great  service  to  the  profession  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Mussey  medical  collection, 
amounting  to  some  5,000  books  and  pamphlets  gathered  by  his  father  and  himself. 

Dr  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  offers  his  library  of  18,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
on  a  few  apparently  reasonable  conditions,  to  the  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  be  kept  m  Chicago/  and  with  it  a  fund  of  which  the  income  would  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  annual  lecture  (to  be  entitled  the  Toner  Medical  Lecture)  on  some  sub¬ 
ject  relating  to  medicine. 


SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 


The  responsibility  of  a  pharmacist  has  been  little  understood.  Outside  of  cities  and 
villages  physicians  generally  prepare  their  own  prescriptions.  Formerly,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  medical  student  prepared  and  administered  the  medicines  for  the  patients 
o  his  preceptor.  The  pharmacist,  in  a  measure,  bears  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
physician.  What  the  exact  share  of  the  responsibility  exercised  by  the  apothecary  is 
is  reaching  a  clear  definition  in  law  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  schools 
of  pharmacy  may  be  expected  to  emphasize  this  responsibility  both  with  the  manu- 
acturer  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  with  the  dispensing  pharmacist.  Even  the  ap¬ 
prentice  has  been  held  criminally  responsible  in  the  courts.  He  delivered  laudanum 
for  paregoric,  causing  the  death  of  an  infant  child.  The  judge  said:  “If  a  party  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  and  death  results,  the  party  guilty  of  that  negligence  is  also 
gudty  of  manslaughter.  ”  Indeed,  a  universal  appreciation  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  a  dealer  m  drugs  (that  they  should  be  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to  be) 
would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  of  pharmacy. 


TABLE  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 


ACADEMIES. 


In  Table  XI  V  ot  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  examinations 

dates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for 
187/. 


of  candi. 
the  year 


TABLE  XV.  —  DEGREES. 


The  following  summary  shows  what  degrees  on  graduation  have  been  conferred  in 
appendix  &  7  institutions  mentioned  in  the  various  statistical  tables  in  the 
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Table  XV.—  Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred. 
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{(Includes  89  degrees  not  specified. 
b  Includes  2  degrees  not  specified, 
c  Includes  G7  degrees  not  specified, 
d  Includes  22  degrees  not  specified. 


e  There  were  also  530  graduates,  upon  whom  in  most 
cases  diplomas  were  conferred. 

/Includes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
g  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV.— Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred—  Continued. 
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5  Includes  27  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XY. — Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred  —  Continued. 
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a  Includes  9  degrees  not  specified.  d  Includes  15  degrees  not  specified. 

b  Includes  16  degrees  not  specified.  e  Includes  1  degree  not  specified. 

c  Includes  2  degrees  not  specified.  f  Includes  10  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. — Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 
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61 

3 

19 

1 

-- 

-- 

14 

18 

536 

2 

24 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women . 

512 

14 

425 

33 

2 

281 

14 

2 

9 

61 

3 

19 

1 

*- 

-- 

2 

18 

125 

-- 

24 

2 

Professional  schools . 

12 

-  -  -  • 

411 

2 

Phodk  Island . 

72 

2 

68 

2 

4 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women . 

72 

2 

68 

2 

4 

Professional  schools . 

South  Carolina . 

78 

3 

58 

.... 

1 

2 

19 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women . 

39 

20 

19 

3 

38 

20 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

Professional  schools . 

19 

Tennessee . 

312 

15 

192 

6 

14 

2 

3 

8 

54-. 

i 

47 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges 
Colleges  for  women . 

179 

131 

2 

15 

61 

131 

6 

14 

-- 

2 

3 

8 

52 

-- 

47 

1 

Professional  schools . 

2 

Texas . 

55 

2 

43 

12 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges  - 
Colleges  for  women . 

32 

23 

2 

20 

23 

12 

2 

Professional  schools . 

Vermont . 

«74 

9 

32 

4 

3 

*■ 

3 

1 

2 

33 

2 

,  Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women . 

a71 

3 

9 

29 

3 

4 

3 

-- 

3 

1 

2 

33 

2 

Professional  schools . . 

Virginia . 

6162 

4 

39 

.... 

58 

-- 

1 

3 

26 

-- 

27 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women . 

126 

623 

13 

4 

28 

11 

.... 

57 

1 

-- 

1 

3 

13 

-- 

27 

1 

Professional  schools . 

13 

« 

West  Virginia . 

9 

. ... 

6 

. ... 

3 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges 
Colleges  for  women . 

9 

.... 

6 

•  *  *  * 

3 

Professional  schools . 

! 

a  Includes  3  degrees  not  specified. 


b  Includes  11  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. —  Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  corf  erred  —  Continued. 


Special  improvement  lias  been  noted  during  the  year  in  the  use  of  two  classes  of 
educational  libraries  :  (1)  those  in  connection  with  colleges  and  universities,  and  (2) 
those  connected  with  public  schools,  the  improvement  in  both  instances  largely  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  methods  and  efficiency  of  the  librarian.  Public  libraries  have  in  many 
instances  been  characterized  by  marked  increase  of  usefulness  from  the  same  cause. 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor’s  efforts  in  connection  with  Harvard  University  Library  have  been 
conspicuous  in  their  favorable  effects  upon  college  library  management  generally. 

1.  The  improvement  in  this  department  of  library  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  the  circulation  in  the  library  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 


Circulation  of  books  in  the  library  of  Colby  University. 


Academic  year. 

Volumes  issued 
to  students. 

A  vera  gc  numb  er 
to  each  student. 

Remarks. 

1868  ’69  . 

342 

6.7 

Library  up  two  flights;  open  twice  a  week;  S.  K.  S., 
librarian. 

1869-70  . 

442 

8.4 

Library  moved  to  new  building;  students  not  allowed 
beyond  an  iron  bar,  20  feet  from  the  door. 

1870  71  . 

636 

12 

1871  72  . 

541 

10.4 

1872-73  . 

761 

14.6 

First  assistant  librarian  himself  took  out  87  volumes ; 
second  assistant  librarian  himself  took  out  76  volumes. 

1873  74  . 

867 

14 

Edward  W.  Hall,  librarian ;  no  assistant. 

1874-75  . 

1,  258 

15.3 

Library  open  from  9  to  9.30  daily ;  iron  bar  removed, 
and  tables  instead. 

1875-76 . 

2,  021 

22.2 

Open  9  to  9.30;  also,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  p.  m.; 
students  freely  admitted  to  alcoves. 

1876-77 . 

2,  944 

27 

Assistant  required,  to  charge  books. 

The  gratifying  increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the  library  thus  shown  was  not  at  all 
due  to  any  improper  influence  or  any  shortening  of  the  time  ot  loans  which  w  ould 
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increase  tlie  number.  It  arose  from  the  labors  of  the  present  efficient  librarian  (Prof.  E. 
W.  Hall)  in  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  making  accessible  the  coutcnts  of  the  library ; 
from  his  effort  to  procure,  by  gift  or  purchase,  desirable  books  actually  in  demand ; 
from  appointing  the  library  hour  at  the  close  of  chapel  service,  when  the  students 
would  all  be  assembled  near  by  within  the  building,  and  from  throwing  open  the 
alcoves  to  the  free  inspection  of  the  students. 

It  is  affirmed  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  arising  from  admitting  students  to  the 
shelves.  Not  a  volume  has  been  missed,  and  there  is  very  little  misplacing  of  books. 
The  saving  in  assistants  and  delay  in  procuring  books  would  far  more  than  equal 
a  loss  of  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  books  a  year. 

2.  The  better  use  of  books  in  connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
been  aided  by  the  efforts  of  intelligent  teachers,  who  have  made  it  their  aim  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  taste  for  reading  among  their  pupils,  and  to  guide  it 
aright  by  suggesting  authors  and  topics.  The  influence  of  the  Library  Journal  and 
of  the  conferences  of  librarians  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
libraries  as  a  means  of  education. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  for  the 
year  1877 : 

Extent  of  the  collection. — Rapid  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  library  and  all  its 
interests,  except  the  provision  of  adequate  space  for  its  fast  accumulating  treasures, 
has  characterized  the  year  just  closed.  The  number  of  readers  has  been  far  greater 
than  ever  before,  the  majority  of  whom  are  serious  students  in  quest  of  authorities  and 
information,  and  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  furnish  adequate  accommodations,  within 
the  narrow  space  at  command,  both  for  the  readers  and  for  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves. 

The  enumeration  of  books  January  1, 1878,  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  331,118  volumes 
and  about  110,000  pamphlets.  Of  the  books,  no  less  than  30,790  belong  to  the  law  de¬ 
partment  of  the  library.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  library  contained 
311,097  volumes.  The  increase  during  the  last  year  was  thus  20,021  volumes,  derived 
from  the  following  specific  sources,  namely : 


Books. 

Pamph¬ 

lets. 

By  purchase . 

By  copyright . 

7,682 
8,  952 
2,  231 
1,  030 
126 

849 
5,  340 
2, 184 
320 
655 

By  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution . 

By  donation  (including  State  documents) . 

By  exchange . 7 . 

Total . 

20,  021 

9,  348 

To  this  should  be  added  maps  and  charts,  to  the  number  of  2,622,  acquired  during 
the  year  1877. 

Copyrights. — There  were  entered,  during  the  calendar  year  1877,  15,758  publications, 
as  against  14,882  for  the  year  preceding,  1876.1  This  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  876  publications.  The  aggregate  of  copyright  fees  paid  into  the  Treasury 

1  The  following  data  from  the  Leipziger  Catalog  exhibit  a  classification  according  to  subject  of  the 
books  published  in  Germany  during  1877:  Independent  works,  14, 000,  in  over  20,000  volumes;  number 
of  different  authors,  excluding  anonymous  writers,  10,000;  encyclopaedias,  bibliography,  and  science 
of  literature,  372;  theology,  1,-253 ;  law,  politics,  and  statistics,  1,329;  medicine,  755;  natural  science, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  740;  philosophy,  163;  schoolbooks  and  pedagogy,  1,629;  books  for  the  young, 
485 ;  classics,  Oriental  languages,  and  antiquities,  520  ;  modem  languages,  445 ;  history,  739 ;  geography 
311;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  166  ;  military  works,  347 ;  commerce  and  industry,  525 ;  architecture, 
mining,  engineering,  and  navigation,  378 ;  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  and  forestry,  103;  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  392 ;  belles-lettres,  1,126;  popular  works,  540;  masonry,  17  ;  miscellaneous,  507 ;  maps,  336. 
To  each  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  103  subscribers  for  political  newspapers  in  all  Germany.  The 
figure  is  much  larger  in  the  south,  where  it  varies  from  125  to  150,  than  in  the  north,  where  it  does  not 
reach  100.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  least  reading  province  in  Germany,  counting  only  35  subscribers  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants. 


i 
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amounted  to  $13,076.  The  deposits  of  publications  protected  by  copyright,  under  the 
law  reciuiring  that  two  copies  of  each  hook  or  other  publication  entered  be  transmitted  i  o 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  show  the  following  result  for  the  year  under  the  various 
designations  of  articles  which  are  lawful  subjects  of  copyright : 


Books . 

Periodicals . 

Musical  compositions . 

Dramatic  compositions . 

Photographs  . 

Engravings  and  chromos 
Maps,  charts,  and  drawings 

Prints . 

Designs . 


8,  952 
7,  036 
5,  710 

153 
1,  688 
1,888 
2,  296 

154 
81 


Total 


27,  958 


As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  deposited,  the  net  additions  to  the  collections 
of  copyright  material  in  the  library  foot  up  13,979  articles,  ot  which  4,4/0  are  separate 
books,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  periodicals. 

New  catalogue—  The  printing  of  the  new  general  catalogue  of  the  library,  so  long 
ready  for  the  press,  is  now  proceeding.  This  catalogue  will  embrace  the  titles  ot  all 
the  works  in  the  library  up  to  1877,  including  both  books  and  pamphlets.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  that  most  generally  approved,  by  authors’  names  in  a  single  alpha¬ 
bet,  Embodying  as  it  will  the  titles  of  a  larger  collection  of  English  and  American 
literature,  to"  say  nothing  of  other  languages,  than  has  ever  been  embraced  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  any  existing  library  in  a  single  alphabet,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  a  work  of  reference  of  the  highest  utility  to  all. 

Index  to  the  documents,  delates,  and  laws  of  Congress. — This  work,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  contents  of  over  1,500  volumes,  is  one  ot  such  magnitude  as  to  require  the 
most  careful  application  both  of  industry  and  of  time  to  the  work  involved.  There 
have  already  been  indexed  the  Annals  of  Congress,  42  volumes ;  the  Register  ot  De¬ 
bates  29  volumes ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  135  volumes ;  with  18  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  up  to  the  last  Con¬ 
gress.  There  still  remain  to  be  indexed  a  great  proportion  of  the  executive  and 
other  documents  of  Congress.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  printing,  the  index  of  documents  alone,  pre¬ 
pared  in  manuscript  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  assumed  to  be 
approximately  complete.  With  a  view  to  avoid  delay,  the  libraiian  recommends 
that  the  Library  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of  accepting  these  already  pre¬ 
pared  materials  for  an  index,  with  such  revision  and  additions  as  may  be  tound  im¬ 
portant,  the  whole  to  be  printed  in  one  alphabet,  with  the  index  to  the  debates  of 

Congress  and  tlio  laws.  Under  cacli  topic  ot  legislation  there  can  then  he  traced  its 
history,  with  complete  references  to  its  discussion  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  ad 
reports  or  documents  bearing  thereon,  and  to  the  laws  affecting  the  subject,  in  chron¬ 
ological  order.  .  ,,  , 

Documents  relating  to  French  discoveries  and  explorations During  the  year,  the  second 
volume  of  the  publication  of  original  historical  documents  exhibiting  the  French  dis¬ 
coveries  and  explorations  in  the  northwestern  regions  ot  the  United  St  ates  and  on  the 
Mississippi  has  been  received  from  Paris,  and  the  third  volume  approaches  completion. 
The  recommendation  is  renewed  that  as  the  cost  to  the  Go\  eminent  ot  each  set  ot  this 
work  in  six  volumes  is  about  twenty  dollars  and  as  the  edition  is  small  (being  only 
500  copies),  the  librarian  be  authorized  to  exchange  copies  of  the  work  with  his¬ 
torical  societies  and  other  libraries  tor  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  deemed  ot 
equal  value,  to  enrich  the  collections  of  Congress.  The  great  interest  and  value  ot 
the  letters  and  papers  embodied  in  this  collection,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  aborig¬ 
inal  tribes  and  pioneer  settlements  in  what  are  now  great  and  populous  Common¬ 
wealths,  fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  the  moderate  appropria¬ 
tion  necessary  for  this  publication.  _  _  .  ,7  n  -  , 

Resolves ,  ordinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration. —  The  librarian  was  charged  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  with  the  editing  and 
preparation  for  the  press  of  the  resolves,  ordinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  “to  be  taken  from  the  journals. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  printed  journals,  in  thirteen  volumes,  am.  a 
careful  comparison  of  them  with  the  original  manuscript  journals  of  the  Congress, 
preserved  in  thirty-nine  volumes  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  librarian  found  that 
such  large  and  important  omissions  had  been  made  in  printing  these  inestimable 
records  of  our  early  political  history  as  to  justify  him  in  suspending  any  attempt  at  a 
selection  or  a  fragmentary  publication  from  the  journals  until  Congress  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  printing  the  originals  in  full  ; 

County  and  town  histories. — Under  the  joint  resolution  of  March  13,  18/b,  and  the 
proclamation  of  May  25,  of  the  same  year,  recommending  that  the  several  counties 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  cause  to  be  prepared  a  historical  sketch  of  each  county 
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or  town  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1876,  and  that  a  copy  in  print  or  manuscript 
he  filed  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  there  have  been  received  up  to  date  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  historical  memorials,  which  are  carefully  laid  aside  and  catalogued  for 
binding  and  preservation.  While  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  suggestion  of  Congress 
has  not  been  to  a  larger  extent  complied  with,  no  such  contribution  to  our  historical 
literature  can  be  wholly  without  benefit. 

New  building  for  the  library. — The  librarian  renews,  for  the  sixth  time,  his  earnest 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  Congress,  that  this  body  will  no  longer 
permit  the  great  collection  of  literature  and  art  confided  to  its  care  to  suffer  injury 
and  loss  in  its  present  narrow  and  inconvenient  quarters.  The  space  which  five 
years  ago  was  too  small  for  the  library  is  now,  through  the  accumulation  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  additional  volumes,  utterly  inadequate  not  only  to  store  the 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  but  it  is  at  times 
uncomfortably  crowded  by  those  persons  laudably  seeking  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
rich  and  overflowing  stores.  A  new  library  building  has  become  a  positive  and  im¬ 
mediate  necessity  to  furnish  room  for  the  readers,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  room 
for  the  books,  nearly  seventy  thousand  volumes  of  which  are  now  piled  upon  the  floors 
in  all  directions. 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  increase  of  the  library  in  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  education  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  removal,  however,  to  other  quarters  has  been  very  damaging  to  it 
as  well  as  to  other  office  material.  The  value  of  the  library  and  the  demands  upon  it 
in  the  office  work  have  become  so  great  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  other  important 
work  one  of  the  clerks  best  informed  in  library  matters,  to  arrange,  classify,  and 
catalogue  the  material  already  collecf  eel,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  available  for 
use  in  the  investigations  of  the  Office  or  of  visitors. 

Closely  connected  with  the  library  are  the  collections  of  educational  appliances. 
Often  the  sight  of  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  of  an  article  of  educational  apparatus,  will 
furnish  a  basis  of  judgment  more  correct  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  description 
in  words.  The  collection  of  these  plans  and  appliances  from  foreign  countries  in  the 
possession  of  the  Office  is  already  valuable.  Indeed,  a  visitor  may  now  obtain  from 
the  library  and  museum  together  information  the  acquisition  of  which  might  other¬ 
wise  involve  extensive  travel. 

Table  XYI. — Summary  of  statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  for  1877. 


States. 

Number  of  libraries. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Volumes  added  during  last 
library  year. 

V olumes  issued  during  last 
library  year. 

Amount  of  permanent 
fund. 

California . 

1 

734 

36 

1,  650 

Conner, tiont . . . 

2 

929 

67 

2  800 

Illinois . 

4 

6,  959 

2,  565 

16,  006 

$64,  000 

Iowa . 

4 

7,  067 

2,  086 

5,  342 

500 

Kansas . 

2 

2,  952 

390 

17,  419 

Maine . . 

3 

649 

89 

2,  225 

Maryland . . . . 

1 

2,  800 

0 

Massachusetts . 

11 

11,  844 

2,  384 

a5,  750 

7,  000 

Michigan . 

2 

2,  841 

3 

9,  772 

New  Hampshire . . 

1 

1,  000 

New  Jersey . 

4 

12,  603 

232 

12, 401 

32,  200 

New  York . 

1 

5,  963 

30,  000 

Ohio . 

2 

6338 

347 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

6,  565 

3, 168 

11,  389 

6,  300 

Total  yearly  income. 

Yearly  expend¬ 
itures. 

Books,  periodicals, 
and  binding. 

Salaries  and  inci¬ 
dentals. 

$384 

$18 

$362 

430 

80 

212 

5,  089 

649 

1,  583 

2,  002 ' 

865 

1,  081 

680 

300 

62 

114 

315, 

165 

150 

43,  314 

3,  590 

20,  307 

708 

252 

266 

4, 199 

3,  010 

19,  900 

2, 115 

800 

400 

100 

275 

4, 400 

2,149 

2,  022 

a  Only  4  reporting  tliis  item. 


6  Only  1  reporting  this  item. 
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Table  XVI.— Summary  of  statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  for  1877— Continued. 


States. 

Number  of  libraries. 

CQ 

QJ 

a 

0 

'o 

> 

© 

u 

© 

ft 

a 

S3 

fc 

Volumes  added  during  last 

library  year. 

Volumes  issued  during  last 

library  year. 

+3 

S3 

© 

a 

cS 

a 

©  'p 

33  § 

ft 

C 

43 

S3 

S3 

o 

a 

Total  yearly  income. 

Yearly  expend- 
ditures. 

Books,  periodicals, 

and  binding. 

Salaries  and  inci¬ 

dentals. 

/ 

1 

12  172 

1,  865 

31,  768 

$92,  750 

1 

1,  G78 

1,  678 

410 

$210 

$172 

$2,  405 

Vermont . 

3 

2,  920 

557 

5,  232 

4,  000 

3,  370 

1,  463 

1,  009 

Wisconsin . . . 

1 

2,  563 

635 

19,  440 

0 

1, 726 

875 

579 

Total . . . 

48 

81,  577 

16, 102 

141,  604 

237,  750 

69,  410 

13,  802 

50,  951 

In  order  to  make  the  statistical  information  in  regard  to  public  libraries  as  complete 
as  possible  for  those  who  receive  this  report  and  did  not  receive  the  report  for  1876,  the 
following  table  is  here  reprinted : 


\y. 

i 

2 

3 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  numbering  each  300  volumes  or  upwards 


[Returns  from  tlie  libraries  named  in  this  table  were  received 


Name. 


1 


Location. 

Librarian  or  secretary. 

2 

3 

American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 

American  Medical  Association . 

American  Social  Science  Association 


Frederick  Yvr.  Putnam,  secre¬ 
tary  (office,  Salem,  Mass.). 

William  Lee,  m.  d.  (address, 
2111  Pennsylvania  ave., 
Washington,  D.  C.). 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  corresponding 
secretary  (Concord,  Mass.). 


Los  Angeles  Public  Library . 

W  auregam  V  illage  Library  Associat’n 

Library  Association . 

Atlanta  City  Library . 

Cambridge  Public  Library . . 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Ass’n  Lib. .. 

Frankfort  Public  Library . 

Masonic  Lib.  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 
Blue  Rapids  Ladies’  Library  Ass’n . 

Ellis  Library  Association . 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society . 

State  Board  of  Agriculture . 

Deering  Public  Library . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Wauregan,  Conn 

West  Killingly,  Conn . . 

Atlanta,  Ill . 

Cambridge,  Ill . . 

Peru,  Ill . 

Frankfort,  Ind . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Blue  Rapids,  Hans . . 

Ellis,  Kans . . 

Topeka,  Kans . 

Topeka,  Kans . 

Peering  (p.  o.,  Woodford’s), 
Me. 


Henry  Johnson . 

Mary  Dexter . 

George  L.  Shoals . . 

Miss  Addie  Dean . 

Henry  Phillips . 

R.  G.  Boone . 

T.  S.  Parvin . 

Misses  Hall  and  Dawes 

George  C.  Miller . 

F.  G.  Adams,  secretary. 
Alfred  Gray  (ex  officio) 
George  C.  Codman . 


Rice  Public  Library . 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 
Catonsville  Lib’y  and  Lit’y  Ass’n . . . 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  . . 


Kittery,  Me . 

Portland,  Me . 

Catonsville,  Md . 

Boston,  Mass.  (16  Hawley 


Miss  A.  A.  P.  Goodsoe . 

John  M.  Gould,  cor.  secretary  . 

D.  P.  Barnette . 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell . 


Library  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association. 

Franklin  Typographical  Society’s 
Library. 

State  Agricultural  Library . . 

Turner  Library . 

Hadley  Young  Men’s  Library  Ass’n 
North  Amherst  Library  Association 

North  Chelmsford  Library . 

First  Parish  Library . 

Turner  Free  Library . 

Revere  Social  Library . 

Rowley  Book  Club . 

South  Adams  Library  Association  . . 


st.). 

Boston,  Mass.  (1  Somerset 


R.  W.  Wood 


st.). 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass.  (29  Middle¬ 
sex  st.). 

Hadley,  Mass . 

North  Amherst,  Mass . 

North  Chelmsford,  Mass  . . . 

Petersham,  Mass . 

Randolph,  Mass . 

Revere,  Mass . 

Rowley,  Mass . 

South  Adams,  Mass . . 


C.  L.  Flint . 

Leo  Huegle . 

F.  Bonney . 

F.  P.  Ainsworth _ 

Fred.  T.  Gay . 

Dea.  J.  M.  Holman  . 
Charles  C.  Famham 
David  W.  Stowers  . 
Frances  S.  Todd  . . . 
C.  F.  Sayles . 


hiblic  Libraries  in  the  United  States:  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Management.  Parti.  De¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  1876. 

V olumes  and  pamphlets.  &  Total  increase  in  last  year  in  volumes  and  pamphlets. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


CXXXVII 


for  1876;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

after  the  publication  of  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries.]1 
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1848 
1869  Free 


1865 

1872 

1861 

1854 

1874 

1876 

1875 

1877 
1844 
1874 

1874 

1875 
1870 
1870 

1874 

1843 

1877 

1840 


1839 

1829 

1853 

1849 

1856 

1869 

1872 


Scientific. 
Medical . . 
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Fund  and  in¬ 
come. 
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6500 


Subscription  . . 
Subscription  . . 
Subscription  . 

Free . 

Free . 

Subscription  . 

Free . 

Free . 

Subscription  . 
Subscription  . 
Free . 


Subscription  - 


Social . 

Social . 

Social . 

Public . 

Public . 

T.  M.  C.  A . 

Public . 

Social . 

Social . 

Social . 

Historical . 

Scientific . 

Public . 


Free 


Subscription  . 
Free . 


Public  . . . 
Scientific . 
Social 
Scientific. 


Free 

Free 

Free 


Scientific . 


Social . 


Scientific . 
Social 


1876 

1824 

1867 

1863 


Subscription  . . 

Free . 

Subscription .  - 

Free . 

Free . 

Subscription  .  - 
Subscription  .  - 
Subscription  . .  Social 

c  Also  2,000  pamphlets. 

d  Estimated. 


Social . 
Public 
Social . 
Social . 
Public 
Social . 
Social . 


1,  600 
927 
1, 400 
375 
300 
464 
300 
1,  500 
1,  279 
400 
500 
400 
946 

1,  027 
/800 

543 

850 

2,  953 

2,  000 


2,  500 
900 

1, 164 
595 
1,  288 
300 
4,  650 
327 
500 
970 


50 

70 

75 

150 
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$0 


350 
2,  250 


100 
215 
100 
dl,  000 
125 
73 

450 


418 


1,  920 
228 


$0 


13 


75 

75 

150 

200 

127 


100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

70 

15 


1,  500 


1,  026 


30,  000 


0 

0 

2,  500 


350 
220 
120 
el,  500 


75 

75 

100 

200 


200 


150 


1,  200 


1,  000 
0 


0 

50 


2,  099 
0 

450 

2,  000 
2,  800 
2,  298 
750 
cZ24,  000 


1,  500 


5, 000 
0 
0 


120 
1,  000 
75 
110 

700 


<2900 

0 


115 


50 

100 

100 

67 

20 

1,  800 
0 

75 

80 


115 

50 

100 

100 

125 

47 

20 


50 

67 


eState  appropriation. 
/AJap,  4,200  pamphlets. 


1 

2 


$0 

0 

35 

0 

13 


200 


0 

500 


12 

400 

375 

0 


0 

0 

0 

25 

64 


1,  200 
0 

35 

39 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
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19 

20 

21 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
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XXVIII  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  numbering  each 


Name. 


Jutual  Library  Association _ _ _ 

Webster  Library  Association . 

Yenham  Library  Association . 

^  illiamsburgli  Library  Association  . 

Yilliamstown  Public  Library . 

Inn  Arbor  City  Library . 

xist  Saginaw  Public  Library . 

ent  Water  Township  Library.. 

ladies’  Library . . 

-omeo  Pire  Department  Library 

ublic  School  Library . 

loral  Club  Library . 

•onton  Library  Association _ 

[ary  ville  Library  and'Lecturo  Ass’n 

amp  ton  Library  Association . 

rolfborough  Public  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

a  chon  sack  Library  and  Leading 
Room. 

lymour  Library  Association . 

ampton  Library . 

ithedral  Library  of  the  Diocese  of 
Long  Island,  b 

'edonia  Library  Association . 

nerican  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
;ory. 


Location. 


Librarian  or  secretary. 


South  W eymouth,  Mass .... 

Webster,  Mass . 

Wenham,  Mass . 

W illiamsburgli,  Mass . j  William  A.  Hawks. 

Williamstown,  Mass .  Charles  R.  Poote... 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich .  Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane _ 


Alfred  H.  Wright. 
Edwin  W.  Brown  . 
J.  Choate,  jr . 


East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Pent  Water,  Mich. . . 

Quincy,  Mich . 

Romeo,  Mich . 

Saginaw  City,  Mich. 

Austin,  Minn . 

Ironton,  Mo . 

Maryville,  Mo . 

Hampton,  N.  H . . 

W olf  borough,  N.  H 

Hackensack,  N.  J _ 


Auburn,  N.  T . 


W.  L.  Smith . 

John  Ripley _ 

E.  A.  Barnes _ 

M.  P.  Owen . 

C.  A.  Gower . 

Mrs.  Dr.  Wheat . 
J.  W.  Wilkinson 
Pred.  D.  Snyder . 
S.  Albert  Shaw. . 
Wm.  C.  Pox . . 


Mrs.  A.  Friend 


B.  B.  Snow,  secretary. 


Bridgehampton,  N.  T . |  John  F.  Youngs 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens  .  _ 

Fredonia,  N.  Y . . 

Miss  Fanny  Dewitt  . . 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Central 
Park). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (104  E. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  superin¬ 
tendent. 

G.  Leverich . 

20th  st.). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (228  W. 

E.  Jasper . 

35th  st.). 

New  York,  N.  Y.(  White- 

hall  st.). 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y . 

Samuel  Drury 

Trenton,  N.  Y . 

Lenoir,  N.  C . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Massey 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Mount  Lookout,  Ohio  . . . 
South  Amherst,  Ohio 

S.  G.  Williams,  cor.  secretary.. 
Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  director  . . 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Shepard 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

E.  H.  Fitch,  acting  librarian . . . 

Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Rev.  Edmund  de  Schweinitz.. 
Mary  Taylor . 

Darby,  Pa . 

ee  Library  and  Reading  Room  of 
he  Brick  Church  Chapel, 
wary  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange. 

rr  Institute . 

e  Bameveld  Library . 

aieer  Library  . . .' . 

veland  Library  Association . 

•tland  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

cinnati^  Observatory . . 

ith  Amherst  Library  Association, 
rary  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
ciences. 

rary  of  the  Moravian  Archives., 
‘by  Library  Company . 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


CXXXIX 


300  volumes  or  upwards  for  1876,  §c. —  Concluded. 
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1863  | 
1867  | 
1858 

1876 

1874 
1860 

1875 
1863 
1874 

1877 
1867 

1869 
al876 

1876 
1865 
1867 

1870 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 


Subscription  . . 
Subscription  . . 
Subscription  . . 
Subscription  .  - 

Free . 

Free . 

Free . 

Free - 


Free 

Free 


Subscription  . 
Subscription  . 
Subscription  . 

Subscription  .  - 


Subscription  .  - 
Free . 


1852 


Subscription 
Free . 


Subscription  . . 


Social 

Social 


Social  .... 
Scientific. 


Scientific . . 


1868  Free 


1872 

1862 

1875 

1875 

1848 


Social 


Free 


Subscription  . . 
Subscription . . 
Subscription  . . 
Subscription  . . 


Miscellaneous  — 


reoy 

Free . . . 

1866 

Subscription  . . 

1870 

Free . 

1742 

1743 

Subscription  . . 

Social .... 

Social .... 

Social 

Social 

Scientific. 

Scientific. 

Social 

Scientific. 


3,  510 
1,  000 

700 
dl,  000 

e2, 200 

2,  950 

1,  350 

3, 233 
3,280 
455 
12,  000 
437 
1,  500 
350 
300 


7,  200 


275 


250 


70 

225 

400 


Historical . /I,  500 

Social . I  4,  000 


50 

150 


6,  955 


9,  000 


c361 


4,  928 
1,  000 
1,  954 
20,  000 


0 

0 

326,  000 


cl74 


150 


7,  000 


0 

100 
120 
329 
5,  000 


40 

0 


300 


80 
329 
1,  000 


650 


200 


/Volumes  and  pamphlets ;  the  library  also  contains  about  1,000  manuscripts. 


Number  of  volumes. 

Average  yearly  additions. 

Fund  and  in¬ 
come. 

Pearly  expend¬ 
itures. 

Class. 

a 

o 

■42 

1 

© 

.5 

© 

© 

tH 

Amount  of  perma¬ 

nent  fund. 

Total  yearly  income 

from  all  sources. 

Books,  periodicals, 

and  binding. 

Salaries  and  inci¬ 

dentals. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Social . 

1,  079 

50 

3,  000 

$0 

$90 

$75  | 

Social . 

1, 148 

45 

4,  025 

0 

275 

$77 

195  | 

Social . 

520 

20 

400 

0 

25 

23 

2 

Social . 

Public . 

Ddt) 

1, 100 

150 

3,  500 

3  900 

0 

210 

150 

60 

Public . 

Public . 

O^O 

4,176 

200 

22, 500 

700 

200 

500 

448 

100 

3,  200 

150 

150 

52 

i:  UOilO  . . 

Social . 

300 

a  f\r\ 

50 

1, 160 

0 

30 

50 

35 

Social . 

£lr»Ti  nol ....... 

3,  000 

200 

20,  000 

0 

200 

200 

100 

640 

92 

800 

0 

150 

100 

50 

393 

0 

108 

108 

0 

3,  215 

700 

50 

750 

30 

1,  227 

0 

70 

40. 

30 

600 

5 

100 

0 

10 

10 

0 

£snr*,i  fl,l . . . 

1,  369 

100 

3,  000 

0 

600 

100 

500 

.  30,  000 

30 

cl36 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


0 

400 

40 

0 

1,  600 


450 


53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  numbering  each 


Name. 

Location. 

Librarian  or  secretary. 

1 

2 

3 

68 

St.  Timothy’s  "Workingmen’s  Club 
and  Institute. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Eoxbor- 
ough). 

I.  Yaughan  Merrick . 

69 

Young  Men’s  Library . 

Sewickley,  Pa . 

70 

Titusville  Library  Association . 

Titusville,  Pa . 

71 

The  Eogers  Eree  Library  6 . 

Bristol,  E.  I . 

Eev.  J as.  P.  Lane,  sec.  trustees 

72 

Crompton  Free  Library . 

Centreville,  E.  I . 

73 

Library  of  the  Juvenile  Society . 

Peacham,  Yt . 

John  O.  flnwlpa 

74 

Augusta  Law  Library . 

Staunton,  Ya . 

75 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Circulating  Library . 

Staunton,  Ya . 

W  ill  jam  Stiff 

76 

Stevens  Point  Library  Association. . 

Stevens  Point,  Wis . 

Julia  E.  Curran . 

a  Estimated. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
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300  volumes  or  upwards  /or  1876,  </c. —  Continued. 


Average  yearly  additions. 

- - - - - - 

Fund  and  in¬ 
come. 

Yearly  expend¬ 
itures. 

When  founded. 

ri 

o 

•H 

ft 

H 

O 

m 

'p 

m 

u 

o 

<D 

H 

R 

Class. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Yearly  circulation. 

- — - - 

Amount  of  perma¬ 

nent  fund. 

Total  yearly  income 

from  all  sources. 

Books,  periodicals, 

and  binding. 

• 

Salaries  and  inci¬ 

dentals. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

900 

200 

900 

$1,  666 

$450 

$150 

1873 

Subscription  . . 

1873 

Subscription . . 
Subscription . . 

1,  000 
1,  000 

1, 506 

0 

700 

320 

$380 

3,  000 

al,  500 

1,  000 

850 

1877 

600 

1877 

Free . 

2, 075 

802 

10, 750 

0 

400 

275 

1876 

1810 

Public  . . 

25 

Subscription . 
Subscription . 

1, 200 
1, 440 
844 

800 

50 

4, 900 

1,  000 

60 

60 

30 

0 

220 

220 

0 

1852 

T.  M.  C.  A . 

Rftp.ifll _ ..... 

146 

100 

2, 200 
2, 400 

0 

0 

350 

1876 

1868 

Subscription . 
Subscription  . 

225 

100 

75 

b  Not  yet  open ;  building  not  completed,  r 


63 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


CXLII  EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

p6,!0ta!S,0f  the  tW0  Preccfl“S  summaries  to  the  statistics  of  the  Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see  also  the  Report  of 

h6e  307riSn0ner ,°f  EdUCati°n  f°r  1875’ ™  ^ following aggrcJaCor 

the  3,771  pubhc  libraries  now  reported:  h 

Total  number  of  volumes . 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,592  libraries  reporting)!!!! . 

Total  yearly  use  of  hoots  (811  libraries  reporting) .  q  one’  ~ho 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,746  libraries  reporting) . .  m’  76l’  497 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (919  libraries  reporting) .....  .  1  399  m 

TCS6XPenditUre8  &r  b0°H  Peri0diCaIS’ and “S  libraries  ’  586,’  279 

Trfes  reporttag)’.endltUreS  ^  ai‘d  “Cidental  esPen8es  (711  libra-  742, 275 

true  torthe  oftb ' ?**  HgUreS  f°F  theSe  items  are  but  ^oximately 

orohll  h  Tfv  0pth6  oountry,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  consid- 
able  increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Pubhc  Libra- 
ics  or  the  increase  of  the  76  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1876 
from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time.  P  6’ 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES. 

most  of  fbe^1  PTrV,’n,PUMiC  LIbrarie8’  ChaP*er  T'  «»>***  historical  sketches  of 
st  of  the  important  libraries  formed  in  the  colonial  period.  Sketches  of  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  libraries  established  before  the  Revolution  were  given  in  my  last  annual  report 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  brief  notices  of  early  subscription  or  socTal 
libraries  at  Concord,  Mass. ,  and  Brookfield,  Mass.  option  or  social 

Concord.—*1  There  is  a  pretty  library  belonging  to  a  company,  the  books  of  which 

MrsTl792  ymbC  Mti0n'’r(A  t0poSraPhical  action  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
BrooMeM  .^^sachnsetts  Historical  Society’s  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1. 
J '' oolfie}d-—  Several  gentlemen  of  learning,  taste,  and  benevolence  amone-  us  are 
*  o*  i~  ^  ncoura^e  improvements,  and  a  social  library  is  beo-in 

Srf  “  the  fllSt  P-Cinet.”-(A  description  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  *  *  » 
addition  to  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Historical  Discourse  (A  D  17751  reli 

oric^  Sotietl’fcoh*  r  Br°:Meld  °f  tte  ReV-  Dr-  Fiske-  in  the  Ma^uIS  ut 
loncal  Society  s  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1.) 

TABLE  XVII.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

educators  ma^  fi%  congratulate  themselves  that  our 

'  The  National  Dp  t0  f r0Vlde  deaf-m^tes  *ith  collegiate  or  superior  instruction. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  is  doing  excellent  work  in  all  its 

departments.  It  has  already  furnished  well  trained  deaf-mutes  to  several  of  the  State 

10nS  !!  W  1C1  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is  imparted.  This  coor- 
ion  m  the  responsibility  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  having  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  several  institutions  engaged  in  the  work.  ^  al 
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Table  XVII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Kebraska . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Virginia . 

"West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Total . 

a  Three  of  these  are  mutes. 


] 

hstructors. 

Number  under  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  year. 

Total  number  who  have 

received  instruction. 

i  _  ~  -«  i  i 

Number  ot  graduates  wno 

have  become  teachers. 

Number  of  institutions. 

- -  i 

Total  number. 

Number  of  semi-mutes. 

1 

Total 

t 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

i 

o 

50 

30 

20 

170 

1 

i 

o 

3 

0 

63 

38 

25 

130 

0 

i 

5 

0 

79 

49 

30 

162 

2 

i 

2 

0 

26 

12 

14 

30 

0 

2 

21 

1 

291 

177 

114 

2, 178 

60 

1 

4 

2 

85 

45 

40 

277 

3 

2 

23 

ai 

459 

258 

201 

1,260 

13 

1 

16 

3 

363 

223 

140 

1, 158 

19 

1 

8 

156 

82 

74 

436 

5 

1 

6 

0 

115 

54 

61 

178 

0 

1 

5 

1 

111 

55 

56 

636 

11 

1 

3 

0 

40 

24 

16 

218 

4 

1 

10 

2 

120 

75 

45 

213 

3 

15 

1 

147 

75 

72 

2C7 

1 

1 

613 

2 

286 

1  153 

133 

663 

1 

•  6 

4 

103 

68 

35 

187 

2 

1 

3 

1 

50 

25 

25 

c85 

1 

11 

2 

230 

127 

103 

598 

5 

1 

4 

0 

55 

30 

25 

78 

0 

7 

72 

7 

1, 104 

601 

503 

3,  431 

72 

1 

614 

1 

113 

55 

58 

6 

25 

6 

533 

299 

234 

1,  680 

1 

3 

1 

28 

15 

13 

43 

0 

2 

24 

3 

471 

270 

201 

1,  864 

11 

Q 

647 

1 

O 

5 

0 

100 

52 

48 

1 

4 

1 

56 

37 

19 

148 

1 

1 

68 

61 

107 

68 

39 

473 

6 

1 

5 

1 

66 

39 

27 

126 

0 

1 

10 

3 

182 

113 

69 

483 

1 

9 

3 

107 

94 

13 

350 

30 

43 

|  346 

|  50 

5,743 

3,243 

2, 453 

17, 522 

254 

b  Including  those  in  the  departments  for  the  blind. 


c  Since  reorganization  in  1871. 
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Table  XVII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb— Continued, 


States. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . . . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Total . 


Libraries. 


m 

o 

g 

9 

r—< 

o 

V 

Sh 

o 

© 

r© 


500 

0 


50 

2,  200 
800 
3,  000 
3,  050 
600 
150 
600 
300 
2,  000 
635 
al,  200 
700 
100 
600 
436 
4,107 
200 
2,  500 
0 

5,  015 


300 
al,  700 
350 
1,  000 
3,  000 


35,  093 


to 

OS 

p-t 

©  g 

rC  CS 
•+J  0) 

a  i? 

«H  r— I 

O 

©  O 
os 

oj  y 

u  00 

© 

a 


100 

0 

500 

15 

100 


25 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

126 

321 


100 


13 


75 

26 

0 


150 


1,  581 


Property,  income,  &c. 


1  1 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and 

apparatus. 

State  appropriation 

for  the  last  year. 

Income  for  the  year 

from  tuition  fees. 

Expenditure  for  the 

year. 

a$50,  000 

a$18,  000 

$0 

a$13,  500 

35,  000 

64,  000 

0 

10,  000 

a200,  000 

a36,  000 

900 

<?34,  420 

15,  000 

d7,  000 

0 

7.  000 

250,  000 

41,  287 

54,  460 

35,  000 

12,  000 

0 

14,  607 

416,  432 

e99,  500 

89,  816 

650,  000 

65,  884 

0 

65,  884 

121,  500 

/48,  350 

0 

/5 5,  000 

35,  000 

22,  000 

0 

22,  000 

150,  000 

20,  972 

20,  869 

225,  000 

15,  000 

0 

8,  000 

270,  000 

38,  000 

605 

37,  834 

135,  000 

13, 125 

3, 153 

25,  239 

a400,  000 

a43,  500 

0 

a43,  260 

110,  000 

21,  800 

0 

21,  000 

40,  000 

11,  000 

0 

11,  000 

105,  000 

40,  500 

0 

32,  711 

40,  000 

12,  980 

0 

9,  000 

620,  615 

pl39,  627 

hi 27,  632 

250,  267 

alOO,  000 

a42,  500 

0 

a42,  500 

800,  000 

84,  299 

0 

85,  499 

0 

6,  000 

0 

500,  000 

49,  817 

79,  817 

94,  073 

a50,  000 

a6,  000 

125,  000 

24,  000 

0 

22,  297 

40,  000 

14,  720 

0 

13, 143 

al75,  000 

a40,  000 

a36  179 

a65,  000 

a28,  000 

0 

25,  084 

100,  000 

31,  500 

0 

31,  500 

600,  000 

ill7,  525 

1,  911 

53,  292 

6,  458,  547 

1, 113,  599 

255,  305 

1,  229,  434 

a  Including  departments  for  the  blind. 

*  '  $15"  aTO  all°™1  f0r  eaoh  P"*®  to  attendance, 

iitam  State tax  i  «»*»*»  expenditure  for  building. 

e  Includes  $20,500  for  special  purposes. 

/Includes  $20,000  for  building. 

9  Also  $7,383  from  counties. 
h  1  artially  from  other  sources. 

i Congressional  appropriation,  of  which  $69,525  were  for  building. 
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The  deaf-mute  instructor  is  necessarily  a  “  specialist.”  To  bring  an  unfortunate 
pupil,  hitherto  isolated  and  expressionless,  into  intelligent  communication  with  tlio 
world  is  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  him.  Naturally,  “What  language  shall  bo 
employed?”  becomes  the  question  of  questions  in  his  work.  T.hat  accumulation  of 
recorded  experiments  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  teacher  a  practical  test  of  every 
theory  upon  any  matter  of  his  profession  is  of  little  advantage  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  belongs  virtually  to  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  however,  the  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  have  established  the  freest  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience, 
so  that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  becomes  immediately  available  for  all ;  the  most 
important  means  of  this  interchange  are  the  “conventions  .”  The  prominence  given 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1877,  and  in  the  Conference  of 
English  Instructors,  London,  July,  1877,  must  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  but,  in  some  degree,  to  the  impulse  imparted  to  language  study  in 
general  through  the  labors  of  specialists,  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  vocal 
culture  in  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  experiments  made  by  Edison  and  Bell  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  apparatus  for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf. 

From  reports  of  twenty-six  institutions  in  our  own  country  it  appears  that  the  sign 
language  is  taught  in  all,  while  fifteen  employ  also  articulation  teachers  ;  and  three, 
viz,  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  of  New  York,  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  (formerly  the  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes),  make  articula¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  In  short,  the  schools  in  our  country  are  not  limited  to  either  sys¬ 
tem,  but  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  both. 

The  following  considerations,  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
embody  the  reasons  that  have  led  American  instructors  generally  to  prefer  the  manual 
method  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class: 


1  All  the  cases  of  success  that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  more  remote  periods  of  the  existence 
of  the  art,  from  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devoted  individual  attention. 

2.  The  underlying  principle  controlling  all  theories,  methods,  and  regulations  m 
organized  schools  which  have  grown  out  of  public  and  private  beneficence  should  be 

“  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  _  «  ,  ,,  „ 

3.  With  the  loss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of speech  as  the 

expressive.  The  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thinks  m  pictures.  Pictorial  forms, 
therefore,  constitute  his  method  of  expression.  Then,  as  alphabetic  language  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  in  possession  of  that  mode  which  constitutes  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  most  important  feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas.  .  „ 

4  That  instruction  in  articulation  has  the  efiect  of  retarding  the  acquisition  ot 
alphabetic  language,  and  of  detracting  from  the  vigor  of  mind  essential  thereto  is  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  consider  (a)  that  the  pupil  does  not, ,  as i  m  either  of  the  other  methods 
of  expression,  have  an  appreciative  consciousness  of  the  effect  lie  is  producing,  (6) 
that  the  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are! ™ ^ed 
teacher  and  pupil:  (c)  that  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spaieu 
from  the  more  important  work  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning  and 
idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases;  and  ( d )  that  in  the  most  satisfactory  cases 
does  not  facilitate  the  enjoyment  by  the  deaf-mute  of  mixed  society. 


For  both  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mutes  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  article  quoted,  strongly 
advocates  articulation.  The  advantages  of  the  articulation  system  were  presented 
very  clearly  before  the  conference  in  London  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Ackers,  whose  exhaustive 
study  of  all  systems  is  due  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  the  deafness  of  Iils  own  dang 
ter.  Through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr.  Ackers,  a  training  school  for  articulation 
teachers  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  England.  The  school  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr 
A.  A.  Kinsey,  who  spent  twelve  months  in  Germany  studying  the  methods  of  the  best 
articulating  schools,  and  subsequently  visited  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country 

and  studied  Professor  Bell’s  system  of  “visible  speech.”  .  . 

In  Spain  and  Italy  remarkable  success  has  attended  instruction  in  articulation,  as  is 
set  forth  in  an  article  by  Don  Carlos  Nebr6da  y  Lopez,  director  of  the  National  College 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Madrid,  which  was  read  before  the  second 
convention  of  articulation  teachers,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  ‘in  1874,  and  in  an  article 
by  Rev.  Giulio  Tarra,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  education  of  poor  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  province  of  Milan,  Italy,  for  the  year  1874-75.  In  this  institution  only 
u  the  pure  oral  intuitive  method ”  is  employed;  Rev.  Giulio  Tarra  is  the  principal. 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  sign  language,  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  articulation  has  entered  this  year  largely  into  all  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  J anuary  and  April  numbers  of  the  American  Annals  appeared  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  article  by  Maxime  Du  Camp,  entitled  “The  National  Institution  at  Paris,” 
which  article  was  published  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  writer 
raises  decided  objection  to  both  the  manual  alphabet  and  articulation  methods.  His 
objections  to  the  latter  are  ably  met  in  a  work  entitled  “Quelques  mots  sur  la  m6thode 
d’ articulation,”  by  J.  Hugentobler,  director  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Lyons. 
The  subject  is  also  fully  discussed  in  the  report  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  exhibit 
in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  deaf-mute  institutions  in  the  various  States  corresponds 
to  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  industrial  training.  The  necessity 
of  the  latter  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  a  perplexity  has  arisen  there¬ 
from  :  it  frequently  happens  that,  as  soon  as  the  poorer  parents  find  their  children 
able  to  earn  even  a  pittance,  they  keep  them  from  school  to  secure  their  slight  assist¬ 
ance.  The  difficulty  is  not  easily  met;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  positive  needs  of  the 
parents,  on  the  other  is  the  permanent  injury  to  the  children  and  to  society.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  conditions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  compulsory  education. 

The  subject  of  church  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  selected  for  discussion 
by  the  managing  committee  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Staffordshire,  England, 
October  6,  1875.  Two  able  papers  were  read :  one  by  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  chaplain  of 
the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London;  the  other  by  Dr.  D. 
Buxton,  f.  r.  s.  L.  They  set  forth  the  history  of  the  efforts  since  1822,  the  increase  of 
public  interest,  and  the  gradual  systematizing  of  this  branch  of  Christian  activity. 
Recent  accounts  indicate  an  advance  since  1875. 

The  report  for  18/6  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  in  our  own  country  shows 
that  in  spite  of  commercial  embarrassments  the  year  was  a  successful  one  for  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Philadelphia  mission,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle, 
has  proved  very  efficient.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the  mission 
from  the  fact  that  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  October  8,  1876,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  admission  to  holy  orders  of  a  person  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann  was  ordained 
in  Grace  Church,  Cleveland.,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mann  continues  to  labor  among  the  deaf-mutes 
of  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  Mission. 

The  records  of  the  various  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  present  the  fullest  data  attain¬ 
able  concerning  the  causes  of  deafness  and  of  muteness,  and  are  attracting  the  careful 
attention  of  social  scientists ;  thus  the  work  undertaken  for  a  limited  class  has  its  reflex 
influence  upon  society  in  general. 

TABLE  XVIII. —  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Additional  statistics  in  reference  to  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  found  in  Table 
XVIII  of  the  appendix. 
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Table  XVIII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  Mind. 


States. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  York  .... 
North  Carolina 

Ohio . 

.  Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

"West  Virginia 
■Wisconsin  .... 

Total. ... 


Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  instructors  ana 

other  employes. 

  - .  —  i  r 

Number  of  blind  employes 

and  workmen. 

Number  of  pupils. 

© 

Libraries. 

a 

*  .9 

-3 

ft  ° 

j  © 

s* 

a 

ft 

© 

a 

3 

r— < 

o 

> 

o 

n 

<0 

ft 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

1 

2 

0 

12 

45 

100 

0 

1 

12 

5 

32 

119 

675 

1 

a28 

0 

29 

89 

120 

23 

1 

6 

4 

63 

173 

1,  000 

1 

32 

0 

121 

567 

770 

60 

1 

27 

3 

110 

572 

1,  000 

1 

32 

8 

114 

400 

900 

350 

1 

fi 

42 

99 

20 

1 

1 

20 

6 

95 

374 

1,  000 

350 

1 

8 

3 

30 

40 

100 

9 

2 

23 

10 

66 

529 

171 

29 

1 

46 

30 

128 

933 

2,  454 

152 

1 

63 

0 

45 

(c) 

1 

3 

0 

13 

38 

160 

0 

1 

11 

2 

26 

255 

45 

1 

1 

7 

2 

108 

1 

2 

79 

39 

373 

1, 662 

1,  075 

25 

1 

(c) 

6 

95 

400 

400 

1 

55 

5 

154 

952 

1 

3 

0 

10 

18 

100 

0 

1 

38 

26 

177 

959 

900 

100 

1 

a5 

1 

a47 

(«) 

(c) 

1 

10 

5 

62 

187 

1,  006 

1 

1 

O 

7 

2 

42 

229 

1,  600 

al4 

2 

29 

45 

100 

0 

1 

21 

3 

92 

270 

1,  240 

40 

30 

566 

m 

2, 179 

7,  701 

15,  225 

1,  603 

ttPor  both  departments. 

c  Reported  with  deaf  and  dumb  department. 


b  Only  one  institution  reported  this  item. 
(See  Table  XVII  and  summary.) 
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Table  XVIII.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  Mind—  Continued. 


States. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Kebraska . 

Xew  York . 

Xorth  Carolina. 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  .. 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin . 


Total . 


Value  of  grounds,  build¬ 

ings,  and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  State  or  mu¬ 

nicipal  appropriation 
for  the  last  year. 

Keceipts  from  other 

States  and  individuals 

for  the  last  year. 

Total  receipts  for  the 

last  year. 

Total  expenditure  for  the 

last  year. 

(a) 

(a) 

$0 

6$18,  000 

(a) 

$30,  000 

$9,  500 

0 

11,  490 

$10,  845 

(a) 

(a) 

31,  000 

cl 57,  000 

(a) 

75,  000 

13, 500 

292 

13,  792 

13,  600 

140,  000 

30, 117 

1,  280 

31,  397 

27,  001 

500,  000 

31,  542 

0 

34,  062 

32,  208 

300,  000 

11,  997 

480 

58,  828 

58,  013 

40,  000 

10, 130 

0 

10, 130 

10, 130 

100,  000 

20,  235 

34, 140 

22, 125 

d800 

6,  000 

0 

5,  400 

4,  800 

195,  000 

11,  925 

4,  970 

26,  011 

.  25,872 

299,  410 

30,  000 

17,  944 

70,  473 

58, 163 

(a) 

(a) 

643,  500 

(a) 

30,  000 

4  500 

4  500 

15,  000 

10,  000 

0 

10,  000 

9,  500 

100,  000 

21,  000 

0 

699,  702 

90,  321 

14,  577 

244,  901 

247,  000 

(a) 

(a) 

6240 

642,  740 

(a) 

500,  000 

e70,  000 

70,  000 

50,  824 

dl,  000 

4,  000 

0 

4,  000 

4,  300 

190,  000 

39,  000 

7,  288 

71,  648 

74,  912 

(a) 

(a) 

90,  000 

17,  000 

0 

17,  000 

22,  000 

17, 180 

0 

17, 180 

16,  922 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

12,  401 

40,  401 

37, 400 

185,  000 

/19,  500 

17,  301 

3,  490,  912 

462,  947 

90,472 

l,  036,  593 

747,  416 

(See  Table  XVII  and  summary.) 
&  For  both  departments. 
c  Includes  $90,000  for  buildings. 


that  of  grounds  or  buildings. 
e  Includes  amount  appropriated  for  new  buildings. 
/$2,500  were  for  special  purposes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  the  educator  is  too  much  removed  from  public 
notice,  isolated  from  popular  sympathy  as  if  still  doomed  to  the  traditional  obscurity 
°jT  c  01s^ei-  ^  Oiis  is  true  of  education  in  general,  how  much  more  so  of  the 

efforts  made  to  train  the  unfortunate  classes.  We  raise  imposing  structures  and  mul- 

L1  }  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  but  the  laborious  process  which  gives 
them  purpose  we  neglect.  b 

We  slight  the  precious  kernel  of  the  stone, 

And  toil  to  polish  its  rough  coat  alone. 

Public  men  may  do  much  to  discourage  such  indifference  and,  by  the  example  of 
eir  personal  attention,  draw  to  the  work  the  public  interest  for  which  it  languishes. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 


CXLIX 


n+tire  and  that  voices  and  instruments  made  joyous  melody,  hut  the  1 
holiday  attire  and  t  retrospect  of  the  cause  represented- an  exer- 

s -  ",  -•*  <•  -  ■“ 

“Sm  . . .  >w  <•  a.  a*  »»««. 

1  h  !  i.,r„  ,,f  the  history  of  instruction  for  the  blind :  One  hundred  years  have  not 

rug  particulars  of  the  histiu^o „  fto  flrst  school  for  th6  bUnd  in  Paris.  His  d.s- 

elapsed  sin  firivers  could  he  converted  into  an  excellent  sub- 

covery  that  the  embossed  letters,  lie  at  the 

Btitute  for  eyes  and  Ins  later  discoA  eryoizo  Institutions  for  the  blind 

foundation  of  all  "t“u“pTbuTtiey  have  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  United  States, 
made  slow  progress  m  Euior  ,  J  under  the  superintendence  of 

numbering  at  P-entWe: l^LZZf\e  America l  Printing  House 

;:rr— “ K  u  -  »«• 

of  the  prosperity  of  this  individual  institution  an  d ' was  “  aLely  more 

man  of  the  Cabinet  when  Professor  Huntoon  led  forth  "blind  boy, 
than  an  infant  in  years  who  presented  ^ouqimt  to  M  of  tll6  Cabinet 

touching  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  r~^ 8ed  in  turn  their  pleasure  on  the 
present,  with  their  eyes,  in  order 

mind  through  the  arts  and  ski  ,  6  Pa  ^  Bentiments,  the  opinions,  and 

citizens ;  there  is  some  reason  why  ’  .  whose  eyes  are  often  mis- 

declarations  of  the  blind  may  give  some  instruction  to  those  whose  ey 

led  in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  open  day. 

TABLE  XIX.— GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

and  medical  schools  only  $22,000. 
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Table  XIX. —  Statistical  summary  of  benefactions  for  1877,  by  States. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total. 

Universities  and  colleges. 

Schools  of  science. 

Schools  of  theology. 

School  of  law. 

• 

Schools  of  medicine. 

Institutions  for  the  su- 

p  e  r  i  o  r  instruction  of 

women. 

Alabama . 

$10,  600 

Arkansas  . 

California . 

53,  639 

$2, 139 

$10,  000 

Colorado . 

3,  000 

2,000 

* 

Connecticut . 

105,  078 

27,  301 

$10,  000 

$5,  000 

Delaware . 

6, 100 

$5,  oeo 

Florida . 

300 

Georgia . 

39,  290 

20,  000 

$5,  200 

Illinois . 

140,  925 

53,  091 

724 

20,  300 

* 

Indiana . 

109,  200 

4,  200 

105,  000 

Iowa . 

75,  965 

45,  291 

3,  250 

Kansas . 

8,  400  ‘ 

8,  400 

Kentucky . . . 

53,  400 

11, 450 

24,  750 

7,  700 

Louisiana . 

60,  240 

60,  000 

Maine . 

72,  800 

1,  500 

6,  300 

’  50,  000 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

321,  847 

233,  839 

6,  000 

600 

17,  000 

Michigan . 

18,  036 

17,  264 

127 

Minnesota . 

40, 193 

2, 140 

19,  053 

Mississippi . 

2,  373 

1,  500 

Missouri . 

183,  003 

117, 440 

41,  000 

2,  000 

20,  000 

Nebraska . 

5,  550 

5,550 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

46,  850 

15,  000 

11,  000 

New  Jersey . 

404, 119 

2,  900 

257,  519 

New  York . 

393,  787 

182,  307 

30,  892 

150 

8,  697 

4,  936 

North  Carolina . 

3,  620 

Ohio . 

192, 402 

137,  619 

2,  400 

6, 400 

35,  640 

Oregon  . 

11,  750 

1,  000 

Pennsylvania . 

196,  866 

144, 100 

1,  500 

39,  039 

Khode  Island . 

117,  750 

South  Carolina . 

43, 728 

15,  000 

Tennessee . 

18,  531 

7,  360 

376 

Texas . 

27,  060 

25,  000 

2  000 

Vermont . 

22,  776 

10,  600 

Virginia . 

169,  081 

130,  000 

38,  881 

200 

West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin . 

25,  839 

5,  000 

100 

District  of  Columbia . 

150 

150 

Utah . 

31,  008 

Washington . 

Total . 

3,  015,  256 

1,  273,  991 

201,  205 

415,  979 

10,  350 

22,  374 

163,  976 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

Table  XIX.— Statistical  summary  of  benefactions,  by  States— Continued 
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States  and  Territories. 

Preparatory  schools. 

i 

Institutions  for  secondary 

instruction. 

1 

Libraries. 

1 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

and  dumb. 

$10,600  - 

$32,  000 

6, 777 

Arkansas . 

9,500  - 
1,000  . 
6,000  . 
1,100  . 

300 

14,090 

300 

26, 927 

9,  500 

240 

46, 411 
500 

19,  000 
873 

2, 563 

5,  800 
35, 700 
122,  495 
620 
9,  408 
.  10, 750 

8,  950 

$50, 000 

$06,  510 

497 

Illinois . . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . - . - . . . 

Kansas . 

• ——••••••- 

. 

Louisiana . . *  — . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

15,  000 

1,  078 

16,  919 
145 

---------- 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . . 

Nevada . 

15,  050 
55,  000 
1,  000 

•  —  —  •  -  —  —  —  —  - 

53,  000 
30,  320 

---------- 

New  Hampshire . 

12,  990 

3,  000 

935 

3,  277 
92,  750 

23,  000 

%  000 
24,  728 
. ,  10,  795 

60 

6,  600 

— 

-  --------- 

14, 73S 

- 

..  31, 008 

xC  11 0(1 6  . . 

4,  00C 

Soutn  Carolina. . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Utah . 

55 

.. 

.  . 

6,  00( 

5,521 

.  -----  -  -  — 

-  -------- 

. 

i  -------- 

-  ---------- 

.  ---------- 

.  ---------- 

Washington . 

..  171,11 

8  432, 55' 

T  268, 93 

9  54, 767 

CLII 
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Table  XIX.— Statistical  summary  of  benefactions  to  institutions  of  various  hinds  for  1877— 

Continued. 


Institutions. 

Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 

eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 

and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 

ships,  and  prizes. 

Aid  for  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Libraries  and  muse¬ 

ums. 

Universities  and  colleges. . . 

$1,  273,  991 

$664,  700 

$226,  241 

$202,  800 

$30,  900 

$63, 100 

$86,  250 

Schools  of  science . 

201,  205 

176,  365 

10, 468 

12 

Schools  of  theology . 

415,  979 

246,  222 

110,  943 

20,  592 

29,  295 

7,  727 

724 

1,  200 

School  of  law . 

10,  350 

200 

150 

Schools  of  medicine . 

22,  374 

20,  247 

2, 127 

10,  000 

Institutions  for  the  superior 

163,  976 

130,  200 

28,  212 

1,  200 

4,  364 

instruction  of  women. 

Preparatory  schools . 

171, 118 

113,  358 

55,935 

1  055 

Institutions  for  secondary 

432,  557 

301,  488 

116,  758 

2, 880 

10,  636 

7  70 

795 

instruction. 

I 

Libraries  . 

268,  939 

5,  510 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

54,  767 

51,  767 

Q  nnA 

and  dumb. 

o,  uuu 

Total . 

3,  015,  256 

1,  704,  547 

556, 194 

223,  392 

79, 128 

81,  463 

370,  532 

TABLE  XX. — EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  selected  list  of  hooks  published  during  the  year 
1877  which  forms  Table  XX  of  the  appendix  to  this  report.  To  many  persons  this 
hook  list,  appearing  year  by  year,  has  proved  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  reading  and 
private  study.  It  will  also  he  found  a  useful  purchasing  list  for  the  numerous  small 
libraries  which  are  springing  up  so  abundantly  since  the  publication  of  the  Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries  by  this  Office  in  1876. 


Table  XX.— Summary  of  the  number  of  educational  publications. 


Number  of  firms  in — 

California .  9 

Connecticut . _  .  9 

Illinois . 5 

» 

Kentucky .  \ 

Number  of  books  on  — 

Archaeology,  fine  arts,  and  music...  25 

Bibliography  and  literature .  50 

Dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias....  9 
Education 

Maryland . .  \ 

Massachusetts  .  1« 

General  science .  30 

Geoeranhv  a 

Michigan . . .  _  o 

Historv _  .  qo 

Missouri .  9 

Lanpna.cro  44 

New  Hampshire .  ? 

Law .  . 

New  York .  46 

Ohio .  6 

Pennsylvania .  pi 

Tennessee .  j 

Virginia .  3 

Wisconsin .  .  \ 

District  of  Columbia .  1 

Total .  106 

Mathematics .  34 

Mechanics  and  physics . 20 

Medicine  and  surgerv .  30 

Natural  historv .  99 

Philosophy  and  logic .  13 

Political  and  social  science .  13 

Theology  and  religion .  32 

Total .  431 

CLIII 
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TABLE  XXI. —  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Eleven  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  report  355  instructors  and  1,781  pupils,  an 
average  of  five  to  the  teacher. 

This  fact  alone  is  significant  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  nature  of  the  work.  Noth¬ 
ing  hut  unfailing  interest  and  unflagging  industry  can  accomplish  much. 


Table  XXI.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  feeble-minded  youth. 


£ 

Name. 

Number  of  instructors 

and  other  employes. 

Number  of  in¬ 
mates. 

Number  dismissed  im¬ 

proved  since  opening. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles . 

12 

48 

36 

84 

$14,  975 

$14,  975 

2 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  .... 

50 

103 

79 

182 

204 

58,  000 

58,  000 

3 

Iowa  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children . 

16 

62 

38 

100 

2 

15,  000 

18,  000 

4 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Educating  Feeble^ 

22 

67 

60 

127 

26,  000 

26,  000 

minded  Children. 

5 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 

57 

19 

76 

128 

36,  485 

minded  Youth  (Barre,  Mass.). 

6 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 

21 

53 

35 

88 

25,  000 

25,  000 

minded  Youth. 

8 

i 

9 

10 

7 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Chil- 

y 

dren  (Fayville,  Mass.). 

A 

88 

61 

149 

53 

8 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y . 

9 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots . 

56 

148 

119 

267 

46,  810 

47, 967 

10 

Ohio  State  Asylum  for  Idiots . 

104 

271 

180 

451 

201 

79, 178 

77,  589 

11 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 

61 

147 

101 

248 

458 

57,  535 

o2,  7 25 

minded  Children. 

Total . 

355 

1,  052 

729 

1,  781 

1,  056 

322,  498 

356,  741 

TABLE  XXII.— SUMMARY  OF  PATENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Government  for  inventions 
of  school  furniture  and  appliances  during  the  year: 


Table  XXII. — Summary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture. 

From  New  York .  IS 

Ohio .  4 

Pennsylvania .  3 


From  Connecticut .  3 

Georgia .  4 

Illinois . .  3 

Indiana .  ^ 

Iowa .  4 

Kentucky .  4 

Maine .  4 

Massachusetts .  5 

Michigan . 4 

Missouri .  4 

New  Jersey . 4 


Tennessee .  1 

Virginia .  4 

Wisconsin .  4 

District  of  Columbia .  1 

Foreign .  ^ 


Total. 


58 
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Table  XXII.— Summary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture — Continued. 


Improvements  in — 

Adding  machine .  1 

Adding  pencil .  1 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic ....  1 

Apparatus  for  teaching  spelling .  1 

Attachment  to  parallel  rulers .  1 

Blackboard . \ 

Blackboard  eraser .  1 

Blackboard  rubber . . .  1 

Book-cover  protector .  1 

Blotter  and  ruler  combined .  1 

Chart  for  object  teaching .  1 

Combination  writing  instrument .  1 

Combined  blotter  and  paper  clip. ....  1 

Combined  blotting  pad  and  ruler .  1 

Combined  eraser  and  pencil .  1 


Combined  erasive  tip  and  pencil-point  1 
protector. 

Combined  pencil  holder  and  sharpener.  1 
Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  point-  1 
protector. 


Combined  slate  and  book  carrier .  1 

Combined  slate  and  scholar’s  com-  1 
panion. 

Copybook .  1 

Copying  book .  1 

Device  for  teaching  musical  transposi-  1 
tion. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship .  1 

Draughtsman’s  instrument .  1 

Drawing  slate . .  1 

Educational  appliance . 1 

Educational  globe .  1 


I  Educational  toy .  \ 

Folding  seat  for  school  desks .  1 

Fountain  pen .  \ 

Fountain  pen  holder .  l 

Galvanic  battery .  \ 

Geographical  clock . i 

Gymnastic  apparatus .  i 

Orthographic  and  numerical  frame...  1 

Paint  pencil  or  crayon . 1 

Paper  folder  and  cutter .  1 

Parallel  ruler .  1 

Pencil  sharpener .  i 

Pen-holding  pencil-point  protector  ...  1 

Scholar’s  companion . l 

School  chart . \ 

School  desk .  \ 

School  desk  and  settee .  1 

School  desk  seat .  1 

School  furniture .  l 

School  slate .  i 

Slate .  i 

Slate  cleaner . \ 

Slate  frame .  \ 

Slate-frame  attachment .  1 

Slatepencil  sharpener .  1 

Student’s  chair .  i 

Ventilation  and  disinfection  of  build-  1 
ings. 

Ventilator  for  building .  1 

Writing  desk . 1 

Writing  ink . . .  \ 

Total . 58 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  documents  and  publications  relating  to  education  in  foreign  countries  form  a 
separate  part  of  the  library  of  the  Office  under  the  charge  of  the  translator.  The 
papers  and  periodicals  received  from  other  countries  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 


Dailies. 

"Weeklies. 

Monthlies. 

English . 

Pages. 

Q 

Pages. 

1  90 

Pages. 

French . 

A 

JLoO 

400 

German . 

Q 

<0 

1  OQ 

dGO 

Dutch . 

JLUo 

16 

d/p 

Italian . 

Zo 

Total . 

90 

1, 164 

. . .  . V  1 

OoO 

This  gives,  on  the  average  of  26  working  days  to  a  month,  about  116  pages  a  day 
which  the  translator  must  carefully  examine,  making  necessary  notes  and  abstracts  j 
and,  if  the  English  matter  be  deducted,  a  daily  average  of  72  pages  of  matter  in  other 
languages. 


education  in  foreign  countries. 
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This  statement,  however,  includes  neither  reports  nor  documents  coming  into  ;  e 
Office ;  what  these  add  to  the  translator’s  work  may  he  illustrated  by  a  single  examp  e : 
during  the  month  of  October  the  Office  received  fifteen  reports  and  treatises  on  educa¬ 
tion  filling  2,360  pages.  These  were  written  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  embodied  discussions  and  historical  statements  of  great  unpor- 

taihere  present  a  synopsis  of  educational  facts  drawn  from  the  various  periodicals, 
reports,  and  documents  which  have  been  received  from  foreign  countries. 

I. — Europe. 

Austria-Hungary.-*.  Austria,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  115,905  square  miles;  population, 
21,505,435.  Capital,  Vienna;  population,  1,020,770.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  C.  von  Stremayr. 

Austria  had,  in  1875,  15,166  elementary  schools,  235  of  which  were  higher  element¬ 
ary  schools;  the  lower  elementary  schools  were  attended  by  2,065,100  pupils  and  the 
higher  by  69,583.  Only  66  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  receive  instruction.  T 
number  of  school  rooms  in  Austria  is  25,872,  or  less  than  two  for  each  school-house. 

Industrial  schools. — Austria  began  the  organization  of  industrial  instruction  at  a 
later  day  than  Germany,  but  she  has  developed  it  rapidly  and  with  extraordinary 
success.  While  ranking  among  the  first  nations  in  Europe  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  polytechnic  education,  Austria  had  no  industrial  school  for  the  people.  Es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  country  were  greatly  in  want  of  foremen.  This  Piibho 

opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  government  had  to  establish  a  system  of  institutions 
for  imparting  instruction  in  trades  and  business  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and 
their  children.  The  Eealschulen  were  at  first  reorganized  m  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from 
polytechnic  training  to  the  higher  special  industries.  Then,  below  the  Eealschi^n 
designed  for  the  middle  class,  schools  were  established  more  popular  m  eharact 
and°more  specially  industrial,  adapted  to  prepare  foremen  for  different  important 
branches  of  industry.  Some  of  these  are  review  schools  (Fortbildungsschuleii),  an 
merely  reyiew  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  instruction  with  a  view  to  then  prac¬ 
tical  .application,  or  impart  this  knowledge  in  connection  with  a  more  special  course 
of  preparation  for  apprenticeship ;  others  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  preparation 
for  apprenticeship,  and  still  others  assume  as  a  preliminary  an  apprenticeship  to  some 

trade  or  branch  of  business.  „  .  ,  , 

Austria  possesses  three  higher  schools  for  weaving  at  Vienna,  Eeiclienberg,  and 

Briinn  ;  23  lower  schools  for  weaving,  2  schools  for  lace  making,  a  school  and  wor  - 
shop  for  the  whole  group  of  mechanical  industries  at  Klagenfurt,  a  school  for  bmldin 
at  Vienna,  a  special  school  for  watchmaking  at  Vienna,  and  15  schools  for  givm„ 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  working -in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory  6  for  mstaetion  “ 
making  toys,  4  for  instruction  in  making  baskets  and  mats,  and  7  for  instruction 
making  arms  and  other  articles  of  metal.  Several  of  these  institutions  have  been 
acknowledged  a  public  benefit  by  the  rural  population  of  the  empire.  Theschios 
for  teaching  woodcarving,  for  instance,  have  created  a  new  kind  of  business  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia,  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia  where  great  qiian- 
tities  of  cheap  toys  for  children  are  manufactured.  Even  among  the  schools  that  give 
instruction  in  woodwork  only,  each  is  required  by  the  government  to 
ciently  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  needs  and  resources  of  the.  region  in 
which  it  is  situated.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  school  of  sculpture  at  Imst  is  ^ei^iy  designed 

to  develop  artistic  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  furniture;  at  Innsbruck  the  indu 

trial  school  applies  itself  to  figures;  that  at  Mondsco,  to  groups  of  annuals,  that  at 
St  UhicCto  tte  sculpture  of  religious  statues,  and  that  at  Wallern,  to  the  commoner 
kinds  of  furniture  and  to  cases  for  clocks. 

6  Hungary,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  118,172  square  miles;  population^  fj8^500’455' 
Cap  A,  Buila-Pesth ;  population,  270,470.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  von  T.ofoit  ^ 

Hungary  had  in  1875,  11,743  communes,  with  13,455,030  inhabitan  s  am  o, 
schools ;  13,831  of  these  schools  were  supported  by  religious  communities  and  l,oo6  by 

^Thfsdiool  population  was  2,149,597,  of  which  number  1,452,090  attended  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools,  11,837  tho  advanced  elementary  schools,  22,057  the  private  schools, 
and  18,047  the  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen.  The  school  attendance  has  considerably 
increased  since  1869.  In  that  year  only  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  ago 
were  at  school,  while  in  1875  we  find  over  70  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  was  19,610,  and  their  average  salary  319  florins. 

Of  tho  58  teachers’  seminaries,  48  are  for  males  and  10  for  females.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  1875  was  2,651,  viz,  1,905  males  and  746  females. 

There  are  now  200  Kindergarten  in  Hungary  and  5  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
Kindergarten  teachers. 

The  146  Gymnasien  have  1,768  professors  and  27,144  students.  There  are,  besides,  35 
Realschulen,  with  431  professors  and  8,086  students. 

Belgium,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  11,373  square  miles;  population,  5,336,636.  Capital,  Brus¬ 
sels  ;  population,  384,848.  Minister  of  the  interior,  C.  Delcour ;  chief  of  the  educational  section,  L6on 

Lebon. 

The  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  for  1877  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

Primary  education.— The  number  of  primary  schools  was  5,520,  or  1.23  for  every  1,000 
inhabitants,  in  1851;  and  5,856,  or  1.08  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  in  1875.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  was  487,148,  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  1851;  and  669,192  or 
12.4  per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  <Scoles  gardiennes  or  salles  d’asile  (Kindergarten)  increased  from  406 

in  1851  to  929  in  1875,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  24,102  in  1851  to  97,382,  or  404 
per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  schools  for  adults  was  990  in  1851  and  2,615  in  1875.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  158,060  pupils  in  1851,  and  by  204,673  in  1875. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  schools  was  2,651,639  francs  in  1843  and  24,806,428 
francs  in  1875.  Of  the  latter  amount,  10,606,317  francs  were  paid  by  the  government, 
2,697,234  francs  by  the  provinces,  8,871,536  francs  by  the  communes,  and  the  remainder 
was  derived  from  school  fees  and  from  charitable  contributions. 

Of  the  45,309  conscripts  examined  in  1876,  8,246  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,015 
could  read  only,  19,288  could  read  and  write,  15,222  had  received  a  higher  education 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  538  were  not  reported  upon.  From  the  foregoing  it 
appears  that  76.17  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  and  that  4.45  could  read  ouly. 

Secondary  schools  (ecoles  moyennes).— The  number  of  these  schools  was  198  inbecem- 
ber,  1875,  viz :  10  royal  athenaeums,  50  middle  class  schools  supported  by  the  state, 
31  communal  schools  aided  by  the  state,  3  exclusively  communal  schools,  84  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  and  20  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all 
these  establishments  was  17,881  in  1876,  against  11,922  in  1860.  The  government  con¬ 
tributed  1,443,447  francs  to  secondary  'schools  in  1876. 

Superior  education.— Belgium  has  four  universities,  viz,  two  state  universities  and 
two  free  universities.  The  former  are  situated  at  Ghent  and  Li6ge,  and  the  latter  at 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  universities  at  different  periods : 


State  universities. 

Free  universities. 

Faculty  of— 

Ghent. 

Liege. 

Brussels. 

Louvain. 

1839-’40. 

1876-77. 

1839-’40. 

1876-77. 

1839-’40. 

1876-77. 

1839-’40. 

1876-77. 

Philosophy  and  lit- 

33 

37 

38 

95 

43 

59 

195 

106 

erature. 

Sciences . 

74 

54 

45 

174 

37 

117 

89 

193 

Law . 

51 

96 

64 

198 

148 

197 

100 

323 

Medicine . 

67 

82 

81 

163 

51 

242 

62 

296 

Theology . 

44 

134 

Total . 

225 

269 

228 

630 

279 

615 

490 
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Tlie  expenditures  of  the  two  state  universities  amounted  to  1,026,240  francs  in  1876. 
Schools  of  fine  arts. — Belgium  has  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,661 
pupils;  78  academies  and  schools  of  design  in  various  localities,  with  10,106  pupils;  2 
large  conservatories  of  music  at  Brussels  and  Lidge,  with  916  and  618  students;  and  86 
smaller  conservatories  and  schools  of  music,  with  7,905  pupils. 

Military  schools.— The  military  schools  for  training  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
regimental  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  common  soldiers  were  attended  by 
6,345  pupils  in  1875.  There  are,  besides,  courses  for  illiterate  soldiers,  which  were 
attended  by  7,914  individuals  in  1875-76.  The  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  at 
Alost,  had  in  December,  1875,  275  pupils. 

Schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  surgery.—  These  schools,  which  are 
state  institutions,  had,  in  1876-77,  215  pupils,  viz :  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery 
at  Brussels  96,  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gembloux  61,  the  practical  school  oi  hor¬ 
ticulture  at  Vilvorde  23,  and  the  horticultural  school  at  Ghent  35.  These  four  insti¬ 
tutions  in  1875  issued  208  diplomas  of  capacity. 

Denmaek,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  14,553  square  miles;  population,  1,903,000.  Capital,  Copen¬ 
hagen;  population,  250,000. 

Primary  schools.—' The  number  of  primary  country  schools  is  2,781 ;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  2,929 ;  the  number  of  female  teachers,  59 ;  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  200,761;  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198;  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools,  13,994  ;  making  the  total  number  of 
children  under  instruction  208,192.  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  cities  is  113, 
with  422  male  and  54  female  teachers,  and  23,353  pupils;  6,161  pupils  attend  the  Real- 
schulen. 

Teachers ’  seminaries. — Denmark  has  5  teachers’  seminaries,  with  233  students. 

Secondary  schools.—' The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  is  26, 15  of  which  are  Gym- 
nasien.  The  number  of  teachers  is  314. 

Superior  education. — The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  60  professors  and  1,250  stu¬ 
dents,  20  of  whom  are  females.  The  university  library  contains  275,000  volumes. 

Special  education. — Denmark  has  for  special  education  a  royal  veterinary  and  agricult¬ 
ural  school,  with  16  professors  and  about  200  students ;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  13 
professors  and  150  students;  2  academies  of  fine  arts,  1  technical  school,  8  navigation 
schools,  a  military  academy,  and  the  usual  institutions  for  the  unfortunate. 

Finland,  a  dependency  of  Russia:  Area,  144,222  square  miles;  population,  1,857,035.  Capital,  Helsing¬ 
fors;  population,  34,579. 

j Reorganization  of  the  schools. — An  imperial  decree  of  April  28,  1876,  ordered  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Gymnasien,  and  their  gradual  combination  with  the  recently  established 
higher  elementary  schools,  which  received  afterward  the  name  of  elementaiy  institutes 
(alkeisopistot).  In  1875  these  institutes  had  236  teachers  and  2,420  pupils.  There 
were  besides  several  female  schools,  with  732  pupils. 

Feance,  republic:  Area,  201,900  square  miles;  population,  36,102,921.  Capital,  Paris;  population, 

1,988,806;  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Bardoux. 

Education  at  Paris. — The  city  of  Paris  has  spent,  since  1875,  25,000,000  francs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  primary  schools.  There  are  now  140  schools  for  boj^s,  142  schools 
for  girls,  and  113  infant  schools,  with  a  total  number  of  117,946  pupils.  Of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  141  are  under  the  control  of  religious  persons  and  2o4  under  lay  teachers. 

Teachers’  examinations.— During  the  year  1876,  2,559  male  candidates  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  examination,  of  whom  1,758  failed  to  pass.  The  female  candidates  were 
more  successful :  of  4,548,  more  than  one-half,  2,487,  received  diplomas. 

New  university.—  The  Association  Protestante  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  establish  an 
independent  university  (university  libre)  similar  to  those  at  Brussels  and  Madru  . 
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Women  at  the  university.—' Tlie  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Paris  states,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  dean  of  an  English  medical  school,  that, 
since  1865,  32  women  have  entered  the  school.  Of  this  number  9  have  obtained  diplo¬ 
mas  and  23  are  still  at  their  studies.  The  nationality  of  the  students  was  :  English, 
6;  Russian,  12;  and  French,  5.  The  dean  says  that  the  conduct  of  these  ladies  has 
been  blameless  and  their  devotion  to  their  studies  remarkable. 

Neiv  school  law.— The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  project  of  a  school  law,  prepared 
by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  laid  before  the  assembly  by  M.  Bardoux, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts : 

Article  I.  Every  commune  has  the  right  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  her  pub- 
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Art-  II.  Communes  which  do  not  wish  the  assistance  of  the  state  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  free  schools  have  to  defray  expenses  for  this  purpose  from  their  own  resources. 

Art.  III.  State  subsidies  are  granted  to  communes  in  case  the  school  tax  does  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction.  The  minimum  of  taxation  shall 
be  4  centimes  in  the  franc  [of  the  taxes  raised]  ;  the  maximum,  10  centimes. 

Art.  IV.  As  soon  as  absolute  gratuity  is  established  in  a  commune  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  her  public  schools  without  distinction.  Under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  local  authorities  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  make  a  temporary  exception  to  this  rule. 

Art.  V.  The  mode  oi  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  communes  which  desire  state 
subsidies  under  the  present  law  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  decree  of  the  ministers 
in  council. 

Art.  VI.  The  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  are  hereby  repealed. 

School  of  art  and  manufacture  at  Paris. — This  school  is  intended  to  qualify  young  men 
for  special  professions  and  trades,  and  to  impart  aptness,  general  intelligence,  and  a 
taste  for  seeking  knowledge.  The  course  of  instruction  is  limited  to  three  years, 
during  which  period  it  is  obligatory.  It  includes  lectures,  daily  examinations,  draw¬ 
ing  and  graphic  exercises,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  physics 
and  mechanics,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works.  The  students  are, 
in  addition,  expected  to  visit  the  workshops  and  manufactories.  They  board  and  lodge 
at  respectable  private  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  Every  year 
there  are  general  examinations  in  each  branch  of  science  and  art.  The  students  of 
the  thiid  year  are  allowed  to  compete  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being 

made  out  for  each  specialty,  Hie  number  of  students  annually  entering  the  school  is 
from  175  to  200. 

Ay 7  {cultural  education.  France  has,  for  agricultural  education,  a  farm  school  in  each 
department,  a  higher  agricultural  (central)  school,  and  a  national  agronomic  institute, 
a  sort  of  normal  school  of  agriculture.  The  farm  schools  are  intended  to  furnish 
a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  and  to  form  agriculturists 
capable  of  working  intelligently  as  farmers  or  overseers.  The  schools  are  open  to 
pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  good  primary  education. 
The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government  are  a  director,  a  head 
workman,  a  nursery  gardener,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  several  special  assistants, 

'  suc]l  as  shepherds,  silk  growers,  &c.  The  special  course  extends  through  three  years. 
The  director  works  the  farm  school  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it  as  not  only 
to  give  a  good  example  of  tillage  but  as  profitable  a  return  of  crops  as  other  farms. 
The  farm  schools  were  attended  in  1876  by  about  1,000  students. 

Germany,  constitutional  empire:  Area,  212,091  square  miles;  population,  42,727,360.  Capital,  Berlin; 

population,  966,858. 

The  different  States  which  comprise  the  German  empire  contain  60,000  popular 
schools  (Volksschulen)  with  6,000,000  pupils,  330  Gymnasien,  14  Progymnasien,  484 
Realschulen,  and  a  large  number  of  private  and  special  schools.  The  empire  itself 
exercises  no  control  over  education,  the  administration  of  which  is  left  to  the  several 
States. 
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For  superior  education  Germany  lias  21  universities.  The  following  table  gives  in 
alphabetical  order  a  list  of  these  universities  and  the  number  ot  proiessors  aud  stu-, 

dents  in  1877 : 

List  of  German  universities  in  1877. 


Universities. 


Berlin . 

Bonn . 

Breslau . 

Erlangen  ... 
Ereiburg  — 

Giessen . 

Gottingen  .. 
Greifswald  . 

Halle . 

Heidelberg  . 

Jena . 

Kiel . 

Konigsberg . 

Leipzig . 

Marburg  . .  - 

Munich . 

Munster.... 
Eostock 
Strassburg  . 
Tubingen . . . 
Wurzburg.. 

Total 


Pedagogy  in  German  universities. — The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  lectures  a 
week  on  pedagogy  in  the  various  German  universities  :  Berlin,  6 ;  Bonn,  4 ;  Breslau,  3; 
Erlangen,  4 ;  Freiburg,  3 ;  Giessen,  3 ;  Gottingen,  6;  Greifswald,  4 ;  Halle,  5;  Heidel¬ 
berg,  3;  Jena,  13;  Kiel,  3;  Leipzig,  8  ;  Munster,  4;  Tubingen,  5;  Wurzburg,  4. 

Technical  and  industrial  schools  in  Germany. —  In  Saxony,  contrary  to  a  practice  almost 
universal  elsewhere  in  Germany,  instruction  for  trades  and  for  business  is  made  to 
follow  immediately  that  of  the  daily  primary  school.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  schools  of  building  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  other  places,  of  the 
group  of  special  schools  at  Chemnitz  intended  to  give  preparation  for  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  chemical  industries,  industrial  art,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  of  a 
great  number  of  lower  schools  for  weaving,  lace  making,  needle  work,  and  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  . 

In  North  Germany  the  model  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  all  grades  is  that 

of  Hamburg.  The  general  school  and  the  special  school  for  building,  open  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sunday  for  apprentices  and  workmen  and  every  day  to  pupils  who 
have  the  time  at  their  disposal,  imparts  remarkable  instruction  in  all  respects.  Ike 
industrial  school  for  girls,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  is  managed  in  the  same  spiiit, 
and  with  a  success  equally  marked. 

Of  all  countries  in  Germany,  Wiirtemberg  was  the  first  to  give  large  development 
to  popular  industrial  instruction.  The  great  special  school  for  buildmg  at  Stuttgart 
numbers  700  students,  of  whom  it  demands  for  admission  only  a  thorough  primary 
instruction  or  the  qualification  of  apprentices  or  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  state  aids  the  school  by  a  yearly  appropriation  of  $16,000.  The  course  requires 
from  two  to  five  years.  Wiirtemberg  has  also  several  good  schools  for  weaving,  ot 
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59 

55 

58 
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62 
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110 

75 

64 

83 

158 

70 
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29 

39 

92 

89 
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4,  311 
986 

1,  255 
431 
359 
347 
934 
510 
857 
834 
586 
245 
630 

2,  938 
403 

1,  312 
325 
152 
658 

1, 103 
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which  three  received  awards  for  excellent  methods  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  In  all, 
there  are  fifty  industrial  schools  in  Wurtemberg.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  also 
had  very  good  industrial  schools  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  these  have  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Although  introducing  this  kind  of  practical  instruction  at  a  later  date  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  Bavaria  already  possesses  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  industrial  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  just  beyond  primary  schools;  others 
somewhat  higher,  eight  of  them  serving  as  model  schools  for  eight  districts ;  and  still 
another  devoted  to  special  industries,  as  building,  the  construction  of  machines,  draw¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  applied  to  the  making  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

The  single  polytechnic  association  of  the  district  of  Wurzburg  has  established 
within  a  few  years  111  industrial  schools  or  courses,  of  which  16  are  for  apprentices 
and  workmen.  These  different  establishments  employ  315  teachers,  and  teach  German, 
French,  writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  application  to  commercial  affairs,  geometry,  design,  modelling,  outlines  of 
natural  history,  hygiene,  political  economy,  &c. 

а.  Baden,  grand  duchy:  Area,  5,851  square  miles ;  population,  1,507,179.  Capital,  Carlsruhe ;  population, 

42,895.  Director  of  the  superior  council  of  education,  Dr.  G-.  Nokk. 

By  the  law  of  September  18,  1876,  Baden  has  introduced  the  so  called  mixed  school 
system.  Children  of  all  denominations  now  attend  the  same  school  and  no  sectarian 
schools  are  tolerated  in  the  grand  duchy.  The  same  law  of  1876  makes  gymnastic 
exercises  compulsory  in  all  the  popular  schools ;  the  communes  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  hall  and  the  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus. 

б.  Bavaria,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  29,293  square  miles;  population,  5,022,390.  Capital, 

Munich ;  population,  198,829.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  von  Lutz. 

Bavaria  has  7,016  primary  schools,  with  10,599  teachers  and  841,304  pupils ;  1,671 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  with  1,837  teachers  and  71,635  pupils;  11  teachers’  semi¬ 
naries,  with  786  students;  and  35  preparatory  normal  schools,  with  1,276  students. 
For  secondary  education  there  are  75  Latin  schools,  with  748  teachers  and  6,738 
pupils;  28  Gymnasien,  with  438  teachers  and  2,640  students;  and  6  Realgymnasien, 
with  66  teachers  and  362  students.  The  36  technological  schools  number  426  pro¬ 
fessors  and  3,745  students,  and  the  260  professional  evening  schools  have  827  professors 
and  14,501  students.  There  are  besides  2  schools  of  art,  with  40  professors  and  475 
students;  a  central  school  of  forestry,  with  6  professors  and  135  students;  947  special 
agricultural  schools,  with  18,260  pupils;  and  78  charitable  institutions,  with  3,000 
inmates.  The  society  for  the  assistance  of  teachers’  orphans  in  Bavaria  had  in  1876 
a  capital  of  $50,000;  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  about  $8,000. 

c.  Prussia,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  137,066  square  miles;  population,  25,742,404.  Capital, 
Berlin;  population,  966,858.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Balk. 

Neiv  school  law.— The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  had  various  projects  for 
a  new  school  law  under  consideration  for  some  time,  but  no  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken.  The  financial  question  seems  to  offer  considerable  difficulties.  Statesmen 
are  discussing  the  question  whether  the  state,  the  province,  the  district,  or  the  com¬ 
mune  should  bear  the  expenses  of  public  education.  The  ministry  favors  a  division  of 
the  expense  between  the  province  and  the  commune,  the  former  to  pay  the  teachers’ 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  latter  the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Statistics.—  The  condition  of  education  continues  excellent.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  kingdom  34,988  primary  schools,  with  57,228  classes,  57,936  teachers,  and  4,007,776 
pupils ;  176  teachers’  seminaries  and  other  normal  courses,  with  7,453  pupils-  37 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  with  179  classes,  235  teachers,  and  2,351  pupils ;  13  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  31  classes,  88  teachers,  and  560  pupils ;  215  higher  female  schools,  with 
1,355  classes,  2,206  teachers,  and  43,247  pupils;  90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  802 
teachers  and  15,971  pupils;  17  Realschulen  of  the  second  order,  with  312  teachers  and 
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6,886  students;  79  Realschulen  of  the  first  order,  with  1,399  teachers  and  31,249  stu¬ 
dents;  33  Progymnasien,  with  265  teachers  and  3,900  students;  228  Gymnasien,  with 
3,744  teachers  and  74,606  students ;  81  agricultural  and  horticultural  schools,  with  382 
teachers  and  2,042  students  ;  6  schools  of  forestry,  with  27  teachers  and  237  students; 
35  schools  of  mining,  with  79  teachers  and  989  students ;  45  technical  and  industrial 
schools,  with  520  teachers  and  8,958  students;  9  schools  of  building,  with  143  teachers 
and  3,184  students;  12  schools  of  commerce,  with  90  teachers  and  1,649  students;  31 
navigation  schools,  with  1,007  students;  and  several  military  and  naval  schools.  At 
the  examination  for  the  army  in  1876,  2,749  recruits  out  of  77,194  were  without  a 
sufficient  primary  training. 

Supervision. — During  the  last  three  years  the  clerical  school  inspectors  have  nearly 
all  been  replaced  by  lay  inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  now  161  in  the  kingdom. 

Education  in  Berlin. —  Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  raise 
the  schools  to  the  highest  point  possible.  The  following  data  concerning  that  city 
will  be  found  of  interest:  The  public  popular  schools  (offentliclie  Volksscliulen)  and 
the  higher  female  schools  (hohere  Tochterschulen)  are  under  the  control  of  the  city 
school  board,  which  also  superintends  all  the  private  schools.  The  higher  public  schools 
for  boys  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipal  authority.  Berlin  had  in  De- 
)  cember,  1876,  250  schools,  viz:  159  public  schools  (13  Gymnasien,  10  Realschulen,  5 
higher  female  schools,  20  lower  preparatory  schools,  95  communal  schools,  16  schools 
[  under  the  control  of  societies,  churches,  &c.),  2  Jewish  schools,  and  89  private  schools. 
The  communal  schools  have  together  1,265  classes,  with  67,955  pupils,  or  about  54  to 
each  class.  The  largest  school  in  Berlin  has  20  classes,  with  1,169  pupils.  The  staff 
of  teachers  of  communal  schools  consists  of  95  head  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $1,200,  a  free  dwelling,  or  $200,  and  fuel;  864  class  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $800 ;  and  310  female  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  $500.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  primary  education  amounted  to  $1,134,436  in  1876. 

d.  Saxony,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  6,777  square  jniles ;  population^,  760,586.  Capital,  Dresden; 

population,  197,295.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

Saxony  has  made  the  so  called  complementary  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  com- 
pulsory  for  every  youth  below  the  age  of  17  who  does  not  attend  a  day  school.  In 
poor  localities  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  defrayed  by  the  government.  The 
instruction  is  generally  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday.  Besides  these  establish¬ 
ments  several  popular  schools  of  agriculture  and  industry  have  been  founded,  as  also 
a  large  number  of  evening  schools  for  girls,  in  which  German,  arithmetic,  needle¬ 
work,  natural  history,  and  cookery  are  taught.  Saxony  has  at  present  19  teachers’ 
seminaries,  to  the  support  of  which  the  government  annually  contributes  $405,000. 
The  director  of  a  seminary  receives  a  salary  of  4,875  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents); 
the  first  assistant  teachers  receive  from  2,000  to  4,200  marks  and  the  second  assistant 
teachers  from  1,200  to  1,800  marks.  All  of  them  receive,  besides,  a  free  dwelling  and 
fuel. 

e.  'WbRTEMBEKG,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  7,675  square  miles;  population,  1,881,505.  Capital] 

Stuttgart;  population,  107,273.  Director  of  the  chief  education  department,  Dr.  von  Eoemer. 

The  most  important  event  in  Wiirtemberg  during  the  last  year  was  probably  the 
official  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools.  Commissions  were  ap- 
pointed  to  visit  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  The  commissioners  were  specially 
charged  to  examine  not  only  the  school-houses  but  also  the  surrounding  dwellings  and 
grounds,  which  are  frequently  in  a  dangerous  condition.  They  had  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  had  the  necessary  amount  of  space,  light,  and  fresh  air  in  the 
school  rooms,  whether  the  school  benches  were  properly  constructed,  &c.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  will  be  published,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  number  of 
school-houses  will  have  to  be  entirely  torn  down,  and  that  better  school  furniture  will 
be  introduced. 

There  is  at  present  in  Wiirtemberg  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  In  some  communes 
there  are  150  to  165  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  in  some  more  than  200. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  121,305  square  miles;  population, 
33,805,419.  Capital,  London ;  population,  3,266,987.— a.  England  and  Wales. 

Elementary  clay  schools. —  In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876,  the  inspectors  visited 
14,273  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  con¬ 
taining  20,782  departments  under  separate  teachers,  and  furnishing  accommodation, 
at  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  There  were  on  the 
registers  the  names  of  2,943,774  children,  of  whom  1,041,219  were  under  7  years  of 
ao-e,  1,799,785  between  7  and  13,  and  102,770  above  13.  Of  these  pupils,  2,412,211 
were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  an  average  of  1,984,573  were  in  daily  at¬ 
tendance  throughout  the  year ;  1,783,303,  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attend¬ 
ances,  were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools,  501,497  without  individual 
examination  and  1,281,806  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ;  1,142,612  were  actually  presented  for  such  examination,  and,  while 
666,303  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects, 
87.09  pupils  out  of  every  100  examined  passed  in  reading,  79.42  in  writing,  and  70.15 
in  arithmetic. 

The  inspectors  also  visited  602  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  36,088  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

Elementary  night  schools. — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,474  in 
number;  on  the  average,  49,858  pupils  above  12  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  each 
night ;  48,001  pupils  were  qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  39,076  were  actually 
examined,  and  out  of  every  100  pupils  so  examined  88  passed  in  reading,  70.94  in 
writing,  and  58.66  in  arithmetic. 

Training  colleges. — The  inspectors  found  23,053  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the 
aided  schools,  while  the  40  training  colleges  were  attended  by  3,007  students^ 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870 : 


Tear  ending  August  31 — 


1870. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Estimated  population . 

22,  090, 163 

23,  356,  414 

23,  648,  609 

23,  944,  459 

24,  244,  010 

Number  of  schools  inspected . 

8,  919 

11,  846 

13, 163 

14, 140 

14,  970 

Annual  grant  schools : 

r  Day . 

Number  of  departments  ^  ^  ^ 

12,  061 

15,  929 

17,  646 

19,  245 

20,  782 

2,  504 

1,  395 

1,432 

1,  392 

1,  474 

c  Day  schools . 

Accommodation^  , 

c  Night  schools . 

1,  878,  584 

2,  582,  549 

2,  861,  319 
10,  507 

3, 146,  424 
13,  055 

3, 426,  318 
14,  810 

Present  at  examination : 

Day  scholars . 

1,  434,  766. 

1,  811,  595 

2,  034,  007 

2,  221,  745 

2,  412,  211 

Night  scholars . 

77,  918 

35,  621 

36,  720 

37,  666 

41, 133 

Average  attendance: 

Day  scholars . 

1, 152,  389 

1,  482,  480 

1,  678,  759 

1,  837, 180 

1,  984,  573 

Night  scholars . 

73, 375 

45,  973 

48,  690 

48,  382 

49,  858 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated . 

12, 467 

16,  810 

18,  714 

20,  940 

23,  053 

Assistant . . 

1,  262 

1,  970 

2,  489 

2,  713 

3, 173 

Pupil . 

14,  304 

24,674 

27, 031 

29,  667 

32,  231 

Studying  in  training  colleges . 

2,  097 

2,  896 

2,  982 

2,  975 

3,  007 

Simple  inspection  schools : 

Accommodation . 

53,  982 

82,  917 

91  160 

82,  688 

57,  471 

Present  at  inspection . 

39, 122 

52, 496 

59,  304 

51,  976 

36,  088 

Average  attendance . 

16,  599 

30,  099 

32, 192 

25,  996 

23, 159 
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School  accommodation. —  Tlie  schools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
with  reference  to  annual  grants,  which  provided  in  1869  for  1,765,944  pupils,  or  lor 
8.34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1876  sufficient  for  3,426,318  pupils,  or 
14.13  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  In  1876  accommodation  was  provided  by 
1,596  board  schools  for  556,150  pupils,  and  328,071  were  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  since  1869  has  increased  by 
593,503,  or  55.83  per  cent. 

School  attendance. — The  average  attendance  in  aided  schools  (day  and  night)  has  risen 
from  1,225,764  in  1870  to  2,034,431  in  1876.  There  were,  in  1876,  2,943,774  names  of 
day  scholars  on  the  registers  of  inspected  day  schools,  of  whom  2,412,211  were  present 
on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  this  is  the  number  of  children,  out  of  at  least  four  and  a 
half  millions  for  whom  elementary  schools  are  required,  who  received  more  or  less 
of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools.  Of  the  1,041,219  day  pupils  below  7,  only 
501,497  had  made  the*  number  of  attendances  required  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools. 
Of  the  1,902,555  pupils  above  7  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools,  1,135,517  day 
pupils  attended  250  times  and  upwards;  105,791  attended  150  times  and  upwards ;  and 
40,498  pupils  attended  150  times.  There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  7  and  13  who,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  registrar  general, 
might  be  found  in  elementary  schools.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  under 
daily  instruction. 

Teaching  force.— The  14,273  elementary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  inspected 
in  1876  provided  accommodation,  in  20,782  departments,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  amounted  to  1,984,573,  so  that  each  depart¬ 
ment,  while  providing  accommodation  for  165  pupils,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
only  95.  It  has  been  calculated  that  under  the  operation  of  the  education  acts  the 
average  attendance  will  rise  to  120;  and,  assuming  that  at  least  3,250,000  children 
in  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools, 
it  would  follow  that  about  27,000  separate  departments  under  certificated  teachers 
will  be  required  as  the  general  school  supply  of  the  country. 

There  were  on  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  12,842  pupil  teachers,  1,236  assistant 
teachers,  and  12,027  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  schools  under  inspection.  These 
numbers  by  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  had  risen  to  30,626  pupil  teachers,  2,921  assist¬ 
ant,  and  23,328  certificated  teachers;  while  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  first  of  the  five 
years  of  their  service  have  increased  from  3,392  in  1869  to  6,676  in  1876.  The  extent 
to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  existing  supply  of  efficient 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  10,554  masters  employed 
in  schools  in  1875-’76,  6,437,  or  61  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,220,  or 
11.6  per  cent.,  for  one  year;  and  361,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year;  while 
2,536,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  12,499  schoolmistresses,  6,435, 
or  51.6  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,168,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  for  one  year; 
289,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year ;  and  4,607,  or  36.8  per  cent.,  were  untrained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  certain 

specified  amounts : 

Salaries  of  certificated  teachers  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876. 


MEN. 

Under  £50 . - . - . 

£50  and  less  than  £75 . . 

£75  and  less  than  £100 . 

£100  and  less  than  £150 . 

£150  and  less  than  £200 . . . 

£200  and  less  than  £250 . ■ 

£250  and  less  than  £300 . 

£300  and  over . 


146 

1,196 

3,198 

3,952 

1,118 

349 

96 

42 


Total 


10, 097 
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WOMEN. 


Under  £40 . 726 

£40  and  less  than  £45 .  688 

£45  and  less  than  £50 . 738 

£50  and  less  than  £75 .  6, 221 

£75  and  less  than  £100 .  2,  611 

£100  and  less  than  £150 .  830 

£150  and  less  than  £200 .  82 

£200  and  over .  9 


Total .  11,905 


Local  organization. —  Since  the  year  1873  the  school  hoards  have  made  consider¬ 
able  additions  to  the  school  supply  of  the  country.  In  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1876,  the  number  of  hoard  schools  increased  from  1,140  to  1,604,  while  the  accommo¬ 
dation  in  these  schools  rose  from  387,227  to  556,539,  and  the  average  attendance  from 
231,381  to  333,234.  Boards  have  been  established  in  London,  which  has  a  population 
of  3,266,987  ;  in  123  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  5,543,956;  and  in  1,667  parishes, 
with  a  population  of  4,018,888.  The  total  population  under  school  boards  is  thus 
12,829,381. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  September  26, 
1877 :  Number  of  schools  under  the  London  school  board,  242 ;  number  of  departments, 
592;  number  of  placed,  163,008 ;  being  an  increase  since  last  year  of  25  schools,  86  de¬ 
partments,  and  29,323  school  places.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  164,214  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  132,956,  or  80.9  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll. 

By  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  application  of  the  school  boards  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  population  of  3,266,987  ;  in  109  municipal  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,453,724;  and  in  612  civil  parishes,  with  a  population  of  2,500,652 — total,  11,221,363. 

Compulsory  attendance  under  by-laws  is  now  the  law  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
population. 

School  attendance  committees. — The  elementary  education  act  of  1876,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board  has  not 
been  elected.  Such  committees  have  been  appointed  in  all  but  3  of  the  106  munici¬ 
pal  boroughs  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  school  boards. 

b.  Ireland  :  Population  in  1876,  5,317,416.  Capital,  Dublin;  population,  314,666. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875,  the  number  of  pupils  of  national 
schools  was  347,814,  taught  by  9,929  teachers  and  assistants  and  288  teachers  of  needle¬ 
work.  The  convent  schools  had  37,056  pupils  and  1,681  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  under  detention  in 
reformatory  schools  during  1876  as  compared  with  1875 :  the  number  of  inmates  being 
^35  boys  and  225  girls,  1,099  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875 ;  and  860  boys  and 
239  girls,  1,160  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876 — showing  a  decrease  of  61  on  the 
total  number  during  the  year.  The  number  of  certificated  industrial  schools  in  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  was  50,  viz,  41  for  Catholics  and  9  for  Protestants. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  4,768,  viz,  1,841  boys  and  2,927  girls. 

c.  Scotland:  Population  in  1876,  3,527,811.  Capital,  Edinburgh ;  population,  215,146. 

In  December,  1875,  there  were  2,329  public  schools  under  school  boards  in  Scotland, 
with  307,955  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  233,130,  taught  by  3,418 
principal  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3,024  pupil  teachers.  There  were  165  evening 
schools,  having  12,343  pupils  on  the  roll  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,803.  In  these 
schools  there  were  203. principal  teachers,  103  assistant  teachers,  and  65  pupil  teachers. 
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Tlio  school  boards  report  that  during  the  last  school  year,  in  carrying  out  the  com¬ 
pulsory  clauses  of  the  education  act,  7,499  parents  have  been  summoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  their  respective  hoards,  and  that  notice  has  been  sent  to  421  employers)  that  279 
parents  and  1  employer  have  been  prosecuted)  that  197  of  the  former  were  convicted, 
of  whom  135  were  lined  and  20  imprisoned.  The  number  of  children  who  during  one 
yea, r  have  been  brought  into  school  by  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  28,054.  Of  these  children,  15,516  belong  to  towns  and  12,538  to  rural  par- 

ishes. 

Elementary  schools. —  In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876,  the  inspectors  visited  2,817 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,051  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  456,428  scholars.  There  were  on 
the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  433,749  children,  of  whom  98,789  were  under 
7  years  of  age,' 306,234  were  between  7  and  13,  and  28,726  were  above  13.  Of  these 
scholars,  376,647  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector’s  visit  to  their  respective 
schools,  while  329,083  were  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

General  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland. 


Year  ending 

August  31— 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

3,  430, 923 

3, 462,  916 

3,  495,  214 

3,  527,  811 

[Number  of  schools  inspected . 

2, 108 

2,  609 

2,  900 

2,  924 

Annual  grant  schools : 

2,  307 

2,  577 

2,  946 

3,  051 

Departments - {  Mght  . 

63 

102 

196 

258 

r  Day  schools . 

294, 072 

372,  090 

391,  538 

456, 428 

Accommodation . .  1  8Chools  . 

1, 179 

819 

1,  949 

Present  at  inspection: 

239,  025 

297,  247 

344, 131 

376,  647 

2, 773 

4,  645 

9, 186 

13,  908 

Average  attendance : 

220,  508 

263,  748 

303,  536 

329,  083 

3, 449 

5,  555 

10,  628 

15,  354 

Number  of  teachers : 

2,  657 

3, 165 

3,  811 

4, 140 

4 

66 

129 

160 

3,  619 

3,  833 

4,  262 

4,  640 

Studying  in  training  colleges . 

755 

822 

950 

1,023 

Simple  inspection  schools : 

3,  647 

19,  502 

15,  464 

6,  558 

Present  at  inspection . 

3,  200 

17,  329 

13,  537 

5,  577 

1,  221 

10,  840 

8,  810 

3,  462 

School  attendance. — The  efforts  of  the  school  boards  are  in  some  cases  hindered  by 
the  serious  cost  of  prosecuting  parents  who  fail  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  by  the  long  interval  (three  months)  that  must  elapse  after  a  conviction 
before  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  offenders. 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age: 


Age. 

Number  of 
children. 

Number  of 
children 
on  the  roll. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

5  to  6 . 

90,  824 

86  610 

99  77.4 

QG  GQ 

6  to  7 . 

K/1  91  a 

G9  7 

7  to  8 . 

85  853 

O'*,  OlO 

KG  9Q9 

62.  72 

GK  Gr? 

8  to  9 . 

81  905 

OD,  004 

K7  1  KG 

9  to  10 . 

79  8Q0 

Oly 100 

K7  f\A  Q 

oy.  /O 

71  A  G 

10  to  11 . 

81  478 

O/,  UlO 

K  A  KQ9 

il.  40 

11  to  12 . 

7G  099 

1G  £7<v 

0/.  uu 

G1  GG 

12  to  13 . 

78  141 

94  Iftrt 

uii  00 

AO  74 

13  to  14 . 

76  671 

16  992 

4£>.  4<± 

99  1  G 

44.  ID 

Total . 

737,  334 

410  319 

00.  00 

Greece,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  19,941  square  miles;  population  in  1870,  1,457,894.  Capital, 

Athens;  population,  44,510. 


The  number  of  primary  schools  was,  in  1875, 1,227,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  81,449. 
For  secondary  education  there  were  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenic  grammar  schools, 
with 7,780 pupils ;  23  private  institutions,  with  1,589 pupils;  and  10  higher  schools  for 
girls,  with  900  pupils.  The  University  of  Athens  had  43  professors  and  1,352  students. 

Italy,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  114,296  square  miles;  population  in  1877,  27,769,475.  Capital, 
Home;  population,  244,484.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  De  Sanctis. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  Italy.  The  number  of  public  day 
schools  in  1877  was  37,642.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  9,560  private  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools  was  2,299,758.  The  number  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  was  37,632.  The  normal  schools  numbered,  in  1875,  193,  and  the 
number  of  students,  8,460. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1875,  107  gymnasia,  with  9,296  pupils,  and 
80  lyceums,  with  5,132  pupils. 

For  superior  education  Italy  had,  in  1877,  17  state  universities,  viz:  Bologna,  551 
students;  Cagliari,  72;  Cantania,  153;  Genoa,  440;  Macerata,  47;  Messina,  96;  Modena, 
216;  Naples,  2,648;  Padua,  907;  Palermo,  360;  Parma,  187;  Pavia,  642;  Pisa,  553; 
Rome,  624;  Sassari,  77;  Siena,  153;  and  Turin,  1,435.  The  foregoing  institutions  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  There  were  besides  4  free  universities,  which  are 
supported  by  provinces  and  communes.  They  are  Camerino,  28  students;  Ferrara 
57 ;  Perugia,  63;  and  Urbino,  55. 

.Netherlands,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  20,527  square  miles;  population  in  1876,  3,865,456. 

Capital,  The  Hague;  population,  104,095. 

Primary  education. — The  condition  of  primary  schools  in  1875  is  reported  as  follows : 
The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools  was  3,817,  with  11,975  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  same  year  was  487,070,  viz :  255,464  boys  and  231,606  girls. 
The  evening  and  review  schools  were  frequented  by  48,500  pupils,  viz,  26,689  males 
and  21,811  females.  ’ 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1875  was  7,127,001  florins  (the  florin 

=  38.5  cents).  Of  this  amount  698,465  florins  were  supplied  by  the  government  and 
the  rest  by  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was.  200  florins  and  the  maximum  3,000.  Thirty- 

six  teachers  received  pensions  in  1875,  the  minimum  being  100  florins  and  the  max¬ 
imum  1,134  florins. 

Teachers’  seminaries.- In  1875  the  Netherlands  had  3  state  teachers’  seminaries,  with 
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295  students,  33  of  whom  were  females.  The  expenditure  for  the  seminaries  in  the 
same  year  was  126,605  florins. 

Infant  schools.— The  number  of  public  and  private  infant  schools  m  l87o  was  70o, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  2,222,  viz,  39  males  and  2,183  females.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  same  year  was  73,018,  viz,  38,852  boys  and  34,166  girls. 

P  Secondary  education.-  According  to  the  official  report  for  1875-76,  the  total  number 
of  burgher  schools  was  35  and  the  number  of  pupils  3,992;  the  number  ot  hig  er 
burgher  schools  was  51,  with  3,812  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  two  agricult¬ 
ural  schools  was  28.  The  polytechnic  school  had  263  students. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  state  and  of  the  communes  lor  secondary  education 

amounted  to  1,691,518  florins.  .  ... 

Superior  instruction.— The  higher  institutions  of  learning  consist  of  the  universities 

at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  athenaeums  of  Amsterdam  and  Deventer  and 
the  so  called  Latin  schools,  the  number  of  which  is  51.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  was,  in  1875-T6,  1,684,  viz :  980  in  Leyden,  527  m  Utrecht,  and  1 . 7 
in  Gronino-en.  The  athenmum  of  Amsterdam  had  381  students.  The  total  nurnbei  o 
pupils  of  the  51  Latin  schools  was  1,260.  The  state  grant  for  higher  education  in 

1875-76  amounted  to  829,219  florins.  .  ,  , 

Higher  schools  for  girls.— The  number  of  higher  schools  for  girls  has  increased  rrorn 

4  in  1874  to  9  in  1875.  Tbe  total  number  of  pupils  was  in  the  latter  year  bJl. 

Drawing  schools.-The  Netherlands  have  also  39  drawing  schools,  with  168  teachers 
and  3,904  pupils;  11  navigation  schools,  with  25  professors  and 541  students ;  2  schools 
forthe blind,  with  120  inmates;  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  with  131  inmates;  and  a  ve  - 
erinary  school,  with  49  students. 


Portugal,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  36,510  square  miles;  population,  4,429,332.  Capital,  Lisbon; 

population,  275,286. 


Primary  schools.— In  1862  there  were  in  Portugal  1,336  public  schools  for  hoys >  and 
127  for  girls  In  1874  there  were  1,987  of  the  former  and  458  of  the  latter,  with  1,987 
male  and  458  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  113,097 

Secondary  schools.— There  are  17  secondary  schools,  called  lyceums,  with  6,883  pup  . 
Superior  education. -For  superior  education  Portugal  has  the  University  of  Coimbra 
and  several  polytechnic  and  other  special  schools.  The  university  had,  in  1874,  947 

students. 


Russia,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  8,444,766  square  miles:  population,  85,685,645.  Capital,  St.  Peters 

burg;  population,  667,926. 


The  school  population  of  Russia  is  12,213,558,  viz,  5,803,656  hoys  and  6,409,90^  girls. 

Of  this  number  only  6.9  per  cent,  attend  school.  Q  n 

The  sum  assigned  in  the  budget  of  the  school  year  1877  for  education  is  15,971,289 
roubles  (the  rouble  =  73.4  cents).  There  are  eight  universities  (not  reckoning  that  of 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland),  with  5,629  students.  Of  these  85  study  theology,  58„  philoso¬ 
phy  1  629  law,  30  Eastern  languages,  622  mathematics,  550  natural  sciences,  and  2, 
medicine.  Th^re  are  53  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  with  12,227  f  ^ents ;  195  Gymnasien 
and  Progymnasien,  with  50,701  pupils;  56  middle  class  schools,  with  10,888  pupi  , 
military  Schools,  of  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  given.  For  females  there  are 
223  Gymnasieu  and  Progymnasien,  with  34,878  pupils.  The  number  of  normal  schools 
k68and  the  number  of  students  4,968.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  in 
operation  is  25,491,  with  1,074,559  pupils. 


Sr  Am,  constitutional  monarchy.  Area,  182,758  square  miles;  population,  16,835,500.  Capital,  Madrid! 

population,  475,785. 


7  cs-tain  Viaq  22  625  uublic  schools,  of  which  16,294  are  tor  boys 

and  *6331  fo^girlT;  the  number  of  private  schools  is  5,135,  of  which  2,901  are  lor 
males  and  for’-females-making  a  total  of  27,760  primary  schools.  The  number 
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of  male  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  745,686,  and  of  female  pupils  441,773;  making 

q7t^n1°fi1?187,459‘  ^  PliVate  8Cll00lS  haV6  194,513  pupils>  viz>  96>7’53  aild 


Sweden,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  170,979  square  miles;  population,  4,429,713.  Capital,  Stock- 

holm;  population,  157,215. 


Elementary  schools.— The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  is  734  165. 

QrwK>°tal  mimber  of  popular  elementary  schools  is  8,127  and  the  number  of  pupils 

842’  o  ™  !°tal  number  of  elementary  teachers  is  7,815,  of  whom  5,039  are  males 
and  2,776  females. 

Secondary  schools.— For  secondary  education  Sweden  has  96  schools,  with  967  teach¬ 
ers  and  12,245  pupils. 

Superior  education.  For  superior  education  there  are  two  universities,  viz:  Upsala 
with  104  professors  and  1,480  students;  and  Lund,  with  69  professors  and  523  students! 

Special  education.—  For  special  education  Sweden  has  two  polytechnic  schools  a 
royal  academy  of  line  arts,  a  pharmaceutical  institute,  a  forest  institute,  a  veterinary 
school,  and  a  school  for  midwives. 


Switzerland,  confederate  republic:  Area,  15,233  square  miles  ;  population,  2,759,854.  Capital  Berne- 
population,  36,001.  Director  of  the  federal  statistical  bur  eau,  Dr.  J.  J.  Summer. 


Polytechnic  education.— The  federal  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich  had,  in  1876  690 
students,  against  701  in  the  preceding  year. 

Superior  education.  Switzerland  lias  three  universities,  viz:  Basel,  with  65  pro¬ 
fessors  and  190  students;  Berne,  with  77  professors  and  351  students;  and  Zurich, 
with  79  professors  and  349  students. 

Education  of  teachers.— There  are  32  teachers’  seminaries.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  institutions  embraces  pedagogy,  religion,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geome¬ 
try,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  agriculture. 


Turkey,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  1,742,874  square  miles;  population,  31,939,738.  Capital,  Constanti¬ 
nople;  population,  600,000. 

A  law  relating  to  public  instruction,  designed  to  spread  education  over  the  empire 
was  issued  by  the  government  in  October,  1869;  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  made  to  execute  the  law  in  subsequent  years. 


n. — Asia. 

Japan,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  population,  32,794,897.  Capital,  Tokio;  popu- 
latum,  674,447.  Acting  minister  of  education,  Tanaka-Fujimaro. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  J apan  is  condensed  from  the  third  annual 

report  of  the  minister  of  education,  dated  Tokio,  1877,  covering  the  transactions  of  the 
jear  1875: 

i 

Elementary  instruction,— The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  seven  grand 
school  districts  was  24,225,  of  which  21,988  were  public  and  2,237  private  schools. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  4,292  public  schools 
and  a  decrease  of  84  private  schools,  the  net  increase  being  4,208  schools.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  school  districts  was  45,778.  The  number  of  teachers  was  44  501 
of  whom  40,511  were  male  and  538  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  3,196  were 
male  and  256  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  this  shows  an  increase  of  7,691  male  and  81  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and 
a  decrease  of  192  male  and  an  increase  of  51  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  ’  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was  1,926,126,  of  whom  1,377,591  were  male  and  426,438  female 
pupils  of  public  schools,  and  84,468  were  male  and  37,629  female  pupils  of  private 
schools.  This  shows  a  total  increase  since  last  year  of  211,358  pupils. 
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The  population  is  estimated  at  34,008,087,  of  whom  5,167,667  are  children  of  school 
age  (6-14),  or  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  received  education  during  the  year  was  1,828,474,  and  the  number  of  those 
of  school  age  who  received  no  education  was  3,339,193;  Of  those  who  received  educa¬ 
tion,  1,365,305  were  males  and  463,169  were  females. 

Normal  schools. — The  number  of  normal  schools  was  90,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the 
government  and  82  were  instituted  by  local  authorities.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
of  normal  schools  was  588,  of  whom  583  were  males  and  5  females.  The  number  of 
students  was  7,696,  of  whom  7,589  were  males  and  107  females.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  whom  certificates  were  granted  by  the  government  normal  schools  was  232,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  received  certificates  from  local  normal  schools  was  about  665. 

Colleges—  The  Tokio  Kaiseigakko  had  40  professors,  of  whom  21  were  natives  and  19 
foreigners.  The  number  of  students  was  324.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  college 
was  173,940  yen  (yen— 99.7  cents). 

The  Tokio  Igakko  (medical  college)  had  29  professors  and  488  students.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  112,462  yen. 

Besides  the  above  colleges,  there  are  6  schools  of  special  sciences  under  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  namely,  an  agricultural  school,  3  medical  schools,  a  school  of  law, 
and  a  school  of  surveying.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was  10  and  of 


students  124. 

Foreign  language  schools. — The  foreign  language  schools  are  institutions  in  which 
students  aro  instructed  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  a  general  course  of  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  that  language.  There  is  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are  taught.  Besides  this  institution,  there  are  96  for¬ 
eign  language  schools  in  which  the  English  language  is  used,  4  in  which  French  and  2 
in  which  German  are  used;  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  all  these  schools,  411 — 341 
natives  and  70  foreigners.  The  number  of  pupils  was  6,765,  of  whom  6,392  were  males 
and  373  females. 

The  Tokio  female  school  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  number  of  teachers  was  10  and 


of  pupils  127. 

Finances.— The  income  of  the  public  schools  was  6,238,096  yen  during  the  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1,874,862  yen  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  was 
4,210,473  yen,  or  1,015,195  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  folio  wing  letter  from  Hon.  David  Murray  will  explain  itself: 

Mombusho  (Department  of  Education), 

Tokio,  Japan,  July  14,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  June  6  was  received  by  the  last  mail.  I  can  easily  make 

plain  the  facts  about  the  suspension  of  schools. 

Many  erroneous  statements  appeared  in  the  English  papers  here,  chiefly  caused  by 
mistranslations  of  government  notices.  When  the  appropriation  was  reduced  in  Jan¬ 
uary  the  department  at  once  began  to  cast  around  for  ways  m  which  to  bring  its 
expenses  within  the  reduced  appropriation.  _  .  . ,  f  rp^-uin 

It  had  under  its  direct  control  the  following  institutions,  viz :  University  oi  Tokio, 
Medical  Colleo-e  of  Tokio,  Tokio  English  Language  School,  Tokio  Foreign  Language 
School,  Tokio  Normal  School,  Tokio  Female  Normal  School,  Tokio  Girls  School,  Osaka 
English  Language  School,  Osaka  Normal  School,  Nagasaki  English  Language  School, 
Nagasaki  Normal  School,  Hiroshima  English .Language  School,  Hiroshima  Normal 
School  Aichi  English  Language  School,  Aichi  Normal  School,  Niigata  English 
Language  School, "Niigata  Normal  School,  Miyagi  English  Language  School,  and 

MAU'these  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  the  annual  grant  made  to  them J>y  the 
Mombusho :  they  were  all  governed  and  managed  by  directors  appointed  by  the  Mom 
busho.  The  other  objects  on  which  the  department  expended  its  appropriation  were 
(l )  administration,  (2)  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  above  schools,  (3)  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  school  books,  (4)  the  collection  and  management  of  an 
educational  museum  and  library,  and  (5)  an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 

Cl  WhenT^cHsis  came  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  of  these  could  be  best scut off 
or  curtailed.  Finally,  after  much  consideration,  it  was  resolved  (1)  to  reduce  the 
administration  to  its  most  economical  point ;  (2)  to  leave  the 

mentary  schools  virtually  unchanged ;  (3)  to  maintain  the  schools  of  lokio  and  Osaka 
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with  reduced  appropriations,  hut  still  efficiently  ;  (4)  to  consolidate  the  girls’  school 
of  Tokio  with  the  female  normal  school,  for  economy  of  administration.  [This  is  one 
point  of  the  special  inquiries  you  make.  The  female  normal  school  has  not  been 
abandoned,  and  the  girls’  school  has  been  attached  to  this  as  a  department.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  matter  to  be  regretted :  it  gave,  as  you  say,  the  impression  that  female 
education  was  being  relinquished;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  certainly  no  more  than 
necessity  has  required.]  (5)  To  transfer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  governments 
the  support  and  management  of  the  normal  and  English  language  schools ;  negotia¬ 
tions  were  at  once  begun  with  the  local  governments,  and  with  only  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  schools  established  by  the  department  have  been  assumed  by  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments;  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  English  language  school  at  Nagasaki  have 
not  been  successful,  and  it  may  have  to  be  closed. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  institutions  will  be  as 
well  managed:  fewer  foreign  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  the  appliances  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  less  liberally  provided;  but  it  was  better  than  abandonment.  It  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  local  communities  have  been  unwilling  to  lose 
the  schools  which  had  been  opened,  and  cooperated  heartily  with  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  arrangements  for  their  continuance. 

Such,  my  dear  general,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer  to  the  very  natural  inquiries  you 
make. 

We  cannot  deny  to  ourselves  that  our  educational  schemes  have  been  going  through 
a  very  severe  trial;  and  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  likely  to  be  much 
constricted  for  some  time  to  come,  the  officers  of  the  department  are  busily  consider¬ 
ing  in  what  way  the  system  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  prospective  changed  condi¬ 
tion.  A  new  educational  law  is  under  consideration,  and  when  issued  Avill  be  intended 
to  meet  a  condition  of  things  in  which  less  can  be  done  for  education  by  the  central 
department  and  more  left  to  local  enterprise.  How  best  to  secure  the  benefits  of  local 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  necessary  safeguards  which  will  insure 
good  plans  of  study,  good  teachers,  liberal  equipments,  &c.,  is  a  problem  of  no  little 
difficulty,  but  with  which  we  are  just  at  this  moment  brought  face  to  face. 

I  hope  the  impression  here  is  well  founded  that  the  war  is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  will 
be  a  happy  day  when  it  is.  And  yet,  as  in  our  own  case,  troubles  do  not  end  when  the 
war  ends. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

DAVID  MURRAY. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

3U.— Africa. 

Egypt,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa:  Area,  1,406,250  square  miles;  population,  16,952,000.  Cap¬ 
ital,  Cairo;  population,  349,883. 

The  government  schools,  which  were  first  erected  in  1868,  have  at  present  about 
8,000  pupils.  Egypt  has  besides  these  a  large  number  of  missionary  and  foreign 
schools.  One  of  these  schools  at  Alexandria  has  500  pupils. 

IV. — South  America  and  North  America. 

Argentine  Confederation,  federal  republic :  Area,  515,700  square  miles;  population  in  1869,  1,877,490. 

Capital,  Buenos  Ayres;  population,  177,787.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  O.  Leguizamon. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  1,816,  of  which  1,327  are  public  and  489  private. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  109,941,  of  whom  85,672  are  in  public  schools  and  24,269  in 
private  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  is  2,868,  viz,  1,593  males  and  1,275  females. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  17  colleges,  with  453  students,  and  for  superior 
education  there  is  a  university,  with  1,495  students. 

Brazil,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  3,287,964  square  miles;  population,  9,448,233.  Capital,  Bio  de 
Janeiro ;  population,  274,972.  Minister  of  the  interior,  A.  da  C.  Pinto  e  Silva. 

Brazil  has  5,890  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  187,915  pupils;  19  higher  re¬ 
ligious  seminaries,  with  1,368  students;  1  polytechnic  school,  with  399  students;  2 
medical  faculties,  with  950  students ;  2  faculties  of  law,  with  406  students;  a  commer¬ 
cial  school,  with  57  students ;  a  musical  observatory,  with  108  students ;  and  several 
charitable  institutions. 

The  regulations  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  are  enforced  only  in  the  capital 
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of  the  empire  and  in  a  few  provincial  towns.  The  great  distance  of  many  dwellings 
from  school-houses  has  made  general  compulsion  hitherto  impossible. 

CANADA,  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  possession:  Area,  3,483,952  square  miles;  population  in  1871, 

3,602,321.  Capital,  Ottawa;  population,  21,545. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  The  prov¬ 
inces  have  full  power  to  regulate  their  educational  aflairs.  A  statement  of  the  con 

tiou  of  these  is  here  presented. 

o.  Ontauio  :  Area,  121,200  square  miles-,  population,  1,020,851.  »  46'°92' 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for 

Xand  expenditure.— The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1876  amounted  to  $3,393,655,  showing  an  increase  of  $28,201  over  the  total  icceip  s 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  amounted  to 

$3,006,456;  increase,  $13,375.  ___  .  1  T1 

School  population. — The  school  population  (5-16)  was  502,250  ;  increase,  1,167  The 

number  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school  was  464,364 ;  incieas .  >  • 

Number  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  school,  26,173;  increase,  2,737  Total  num 
her  of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  490,537 ;  increase,  16,296.  The  ages  of  pupils  were . 

1  321  under  5  years  of  age;  253,994  between  5  and  10;  212,499  between  11  and  , 
22,723  between  17  and  21.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  is  9,260 
decrease,  1,549.  These  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  which  are  the  a0es 
fixed  by  the  statute  during  which  all  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in  some 
school.  The  average  attendance,  viz,  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  divided  by 
legal  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year,  was  212,483 ;  increase,  13,909. 

Teachers. — In  the  5,042  schools  reported  6,185  teachers  have  been  employed  in¬ 
crease,  167;  of  these,  2,780  are  males  and  3,405  females.  The  teachers  are  reported 
to  he  of  the  following  religions  persuasions:  Church  of  England,  942 ;  Church  of  Borne, 
779  •  Presbyterians,  1,874 ;  Methodists,  1,973 ;  Baptists,  344 ;  Congregationahsts,  74  , 
Lutherans,  29 ;  Quakers,  23;  Christians  and  Disciples,  60 ;  Protestants,  3o ;  Plymou 
Brethren,  16 ;  Unitarians,  3 ;  other  denominations,  33.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a 
male  teacher  in  a  county  is  $800,  the  lowest  $120;  m  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the 
lowest  $500;  in  a  town,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest  $200.  The  average  salary  o 
female  teachers  in  counties  is  $240 ;  in  cities,  $314 ;  in  towns,  $267. 

Schools. — The  number  of  schools  reported  is  5,042 ;  increase,  208.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  school-houses  reported  is  4,926,  of  which  1,417  are  brick,  514  stone,  2,253  frame 
and  742  log.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  16/,  with  25,ZJ4 
pupils  and  302  teachers.  There  are  104  high  schools  in  the  province,  with  8,541  pupils. 
The  Toronto  normal  school  had  7,706  students,  of  whom  3,861  were  males  and  3, 
females.  Ontario  has  besides  16  colleges,  with  700  students,  and  297  academies  and 

higher  private  schools,  with  7,982  pupils.  .  .  .  *  irn . 

Public  libraries. — The  number  of  free  libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions  is  1,450 , 
number  of  volumes,  281,586.  The  number  of  Sunday  school  libraries  reported  is  2,53- , 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  387,757.  Other  public  libraries  reported,  159, 

^d^ZrX™-  T*e  following  data  will  show  what  has  been  accomp^ 

educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  thirty  years :  In  1842  the  °M2  aid 

schools  was  only  1,721 ;  in  1851  this  had  increased  to  3,001  and  m  18/6  to  5  042,  d 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  from  168,159  m  1851  to  490, o37  in  • 

amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  from  $468,644 

in  1851  to  $3,006,456  in  1876. 
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&.  Quebec:  Area,  210,020  square  miles;  population,  1,191,516.  Capital,  Quebeo;  population,  59,695; 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  G.  Ouimet. 

The  statistics  following  are  derived  from  tlie  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the 
year  1876-77 : 

The  Province  of  Quebec  had,  in  1876-77,  3,631  elementary  schools,  with  146,777 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  107,651  in  average  attendance;  84  model  schools  for  boys,  with 
7,274  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  5,870  in  average  attendance;  39  model  schools  for  girls, 
with  4,337  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  3,615  in  average  attendance;  149  mixed  model 
schools,  with  7,324  boys  on  the  rolls  and  5,592  in  average  attendance,  and  7,068  girls 
on  the  rolls  and  5,335  in  average  attendance;  54  academies  for  boys,  with  10,363  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  rolls  and  8,853  in  average  attendance ;  129  academies  for  girls,  with  19,261 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  16,653 in  average  attendance;  37  mixed  academies,  with  1,471 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  1,037  in  average  attendance;  71  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
with  2,478  pupils ;  3  Catholic  superior  schools,  with  192  pupils ;  128  Protestant  element¬ 
ary  schools,  with  3,553  pupils;  9  Protestant  superior  schools,  with  553  pupils;  130 
independent  elementary  schools,  with  7,879  pupils;  62  independent  superior  schools, 
with  4,299  pupils ;  42  colleges,  with  8,307  pupils;  and  3  normal  schools,  with  309  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  4,571;  the  total  number 
oi  pupils,  232,765,  viz,  117,686  boys  and  115,079  girls;  and  the  total  of  average  attend¬ 
ance,  178,621.  The  number  of  male  teachers  is  1,146,  and  that  of  female  teachers  4,776. 
The  province  has  219  public  libraries,  with  187,295  volumes. 

c.  Nova  Scotia:  Area,  18,660  square  miles ;  population,  387,800.  Capital,  Halifax;  population,  29,582. 

Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Hunt. 

From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1876-77  the  following  data  have  been  derived : 
The  whole  expenditure  for  education  amounted  to  $681,134,  of  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  contributed  $204,266.  The  number  of  school  sections  was  1,770,  showing  an 
increase  of  16  over  the  preceding  year.  During  the  winter  term  there  were  1,731 
schools  in  operation,  with  80,788  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  46,380; 
during  the  summer  term,  1,871  schools,  83,941  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  47,000.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  was,  winter  term,  1,829 ;  sum¬ 
mer  term,  1,947.  There  were  76  new  school-houses  built  in  1877,  and  58  more  begun. 

d.  British  Columbia:  Area,  213,000  square  miles;  population,  10,586.  Capital,  Victoria;  population 

in  1871,  4,540.  Superintendent  of  education,  J.  Jessup. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  2,734,  of  whom  1,888  attend 
school.  To  these  may  be  added  50  pupils  above  16  years  of  age,  making  1,938  in  all, 
viz,  1,071  boys  and  867  girls,  an  increase  of  253  over  last  year.  The  above  numbers  do 
not  include  the  three  principal  centres  of  population,  namely,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and 
New  Westminster,  from  which  no  statistical  reports  have  been  received. —  (Report  of 
superintendent,  1876-77.) 

e.  Prince  Edward  Island:  Area,  2,173  square  miles;  population,  94,021.  Capital,  Charlottetown;  pop- 

ulation,  8,807.  Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Donald  McNeill. 

The  province  had,  in  1876,  417  schools,  with  15,431  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  8,150  boys 
and  7,281  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  8,799.  Oue  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
schools  were  taught  by  females,  at  salaries  varying  from  $113  to  $129.  The  salaries  of 

male  teachers  varied  from  $146  to  $324.  The  normal  school  was  attended  by  154 
students. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba. 

Jamaica,  British  colony:  Area,  6,400  square  miles;  population,  441,264.  Capital,  Kingston;  popula¬ 
tion,  40,000.  Superintendent  of  schools,  John  Savage. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15)  is  123,824,  and  the  total  number 
of  children  attending  school,  46,000.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  486;  that 

of  endowed  schools,  25;  and  of  normal  schools,  7.  The  latter  are  frequented  by  124 
pupils. 
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Mexico,  federal  republic:  Area,  743,948  square  miles;  population,  9,343,470.  Capital,  Mexico;  popu¬ 
lation,  200,000.  Minister  of  the  interior.  T.  Garcia. 

Mexico  lias  338  primary  schools,  with  22,407  pupils ;  a  preparatory  school,  with  002 
pupils;  a  business  college,  with  640  pupils;  a  law  school,  with  158  students;  a  school  of 
medicine,  with  126  students ;  a  school  of  engineering,  with  58  students ;  a  school  of  fine 
axis,  with  600  students ;  an  industrial  school,  with  157  students ;  and  a  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  veterinary  surgery,  with  29  students. 

V. — Australasia. 

New  South  "Wales,  British  colony:  Area,  323,437  square  miles;  population,  503,981.  Capital,  Sidney; 
population,  134,755.  Secretary  of  the  council  of  education,  W.  "Wilkins. 

The  following  statement,  drawn  from  the  official  educational  report  for  the  year 
1876,  shows  the  progress  made  during  the  last  ten  years : 

In  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive,  while  the  population  of  the  colony 
ncreased  from  431,412  to  629,776,  or  46  per  cent.,  the  number  of  public  schools  has 
ncreased  from  259  to  503,  or  92.2  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these,  279  provisional 
schools  and  110  halftime  schools  are  now  in  operation,  these  classes  of  schoolshaving 
been  brought  into  existence  for  the  first  time  under  the  public  schools  act.  The  total 
i  increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  other  than  certificated  denominational  schools,  is 
therefore  633,  being  at  the  rate  of  244  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
■  certificated  denominational  schools  has  fallen  from  310  to  181,  or  41  per  cent.  The  net 
:  increase  of  all  schools,  from  569  to  1,073,  is  88  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  having  been  47,663  in  the  first  quarter  of  1867  and 
111,269  during  the  year  1876,  has  increased  by  63,606,  or  133  per  cent.  The  amount  of 

fees  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. 

The  number  of  new  school-houses  erected  was  199,  to  which  may  be  added  61  others 

in  course  of  erection. 

The  total  number  of  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupil  teachers  has  increased  from  971 
i  to  1,583,  or  63  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  under  training  is  681. 
The  following  table  exhibits  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1876,  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  num¬ 


bers: 


Localities. 

Number  enrolled. 

Number  in  aver¬ 
age  attendance. 

Percentage  of  av¬ 
erage  attend¬ 
ance  to  number 
enrolled. 

27, 742 

18,  359.  6 

66.1 

4,  369 

2,  917.  5 

66. 7 

13,  397 

9, 070.  3 

67.7 

7, 338 

4,  875.  6 

66.4 

24, 113 

16,  634. 1 

68.9 

76,  959 

51,  857. 1 

67.3 

New  Zealand,  British  colony:  Area,  106,259  square  miles;  population,  399,075.  Capital,  Auckland; 
population,  21,590.  Superintendent  of  education,  J.  "Williamson. 

New  Zealand  has  140  schools,  with  8,284  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  4,929  in  average 
attendance.  The  number  of  teachers  is  178.  The  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School  has  7  teachers  and  164  students. 

Queensland,  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  square  miles;  population,  181,288.  Capital,  Brisbane; 
population  in  1871,  19,413.  Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  E.  Butterfield. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  the  education  department  found  222  primary  schools 
in  operation  in  the  colony,  of  which  155  were  state  schools,  42  provisional  schools,  and 
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25  non-vestecl  schools.  During  the  year,  the  total  number  increased  to  263.  Fifteen 
new  state  schools  and  24  new  provisional  schools  were  opened. 

The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  1876  was  36,271,  against  33,778  in  1875  — an 
increase  of  2,493.  The  mean  number  enrolled  was  24,369  in  1875  and  26,949  in  1876— 
an  increase  of  2,580.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  18,534. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  617,  of  whom  335  were  males  and  282  females. 
The  time  dev oted  to  secular  instruction  in  all  but  infant  schools  is  five  hours  on  every 
day  ot  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  number  of  ordinary  school  days 
in  the  year  was  220. 

The  children  attending  the  schools  vary  in  age  from  4  to  16.  They  are  admitted  to 
infant  schools  at  the  age  of  4  and  into  other  schools  at  the  age  of  5.  The  gross  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  education  department  for  primary  schools  in  1876  was  £73,131. 

Tasmania,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  square  miles;  population,  104,217.  Capital,  Hobart  Town; 
population,  19,092.  President  of  tbe  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

During  the  year  there  were  154  schools  in  actual  operation ;  total  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls,  12,271 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,703.  During  the  year  1876  there  were 
158  schools  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  12,231.  The 
total  expenditure  in  1876  amounted  to  £15,484. 

Victoria,  British  colony:  Area,  88,198  square  miles;  population,  823,272.  Capital,  Melbourne;  popu¬ 
lation,  54,993.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  W.  Collard  Smith. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction  for  the  year  1876-77 : 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-15)  is  196,047;  the  following  table 
shows  the  attendance  of  children  at  school: 


Children  in  attendance  at — 

Of  school  age 
(6-15). 

IJnder  and 
over  school 
age. 

Total. 

Private  schools . 

99  CHQ 

6,  075 

909 

28,  938 
1,  035 

219 

972 

Colleges,  grammar  schools,  &c . 

833 

Reformatory  schools . 

C/I 

Industrial  schools . 

JlOD 

04: 

110 

Total . 

llO 

9  A  fiQ7 

6,  477 

31, 164 

The  number  of  state  and  capitation  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  1876,  with 
the  pupils  attending  them,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1876. 

Humber  of 
schools. 

Total  number 
of  children 
enrolled  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Average  at¬ 
tend  ance 
throughout 
the  year. 

State  schools  and  state  night  schools . 

1, 457 

67 

222,  373 
12,  913 

103,  026 
•  5, 788 

Capitation  schools . 

Total . 

1,524 

26 

235,  286 
3,  726 

108,  814 
2,  056 

Deduct  for  schools  closed . 

Balance . 

1, 498 

231,  560 

106,  758 

Of  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age,  196,047,  there  were  152,147  at¬ 
tending  schools  supported  by  the  state,  750  capitation  schools,  22,863  private  schools, 
833  grammar  schools,  991  industrial  and  reformatory  schools;  7,000  were  taught  at 

home,  and  11,463  were  educated  up  to  the  compulsory  standard  and  removed  from 
school. 
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Truant  officers. — Truant  officers  have  "been  sent  to  all  the  centres  of  population,  with 
a  view  of  prosecuting  parents  who  persist  in  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prosecutions  have  already  been  made,  which  have 

resulted  in  157  convictions  and  1  dismissal. 

Teachers. — The  total  number  of  teachers  was  3,576,  of  whom  1,325  were  head  teac 

ers,  757  assistant  teachers,  529  work  mistresses,  and  965  pupil  teachers. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ART. 

The  interest  awakened  throughout  the  country  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  the 
whole  subject  of  art  in  its  relations  to  industries,  and  in  its  special  development  in 
works  of  strictly  high  art,  continues.  In  my  report  for  1876  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  art  exhibitions,  museums,  schools,  and  academies  which  were 
either  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  centennial  year  or  which  were  then  reopened. 
All  these  institutions  seem  to  be  prospering;  and  all  the  art  schools,  both  those 
of  hio-h  art  and  those  especially  aiming  to  teach  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
are  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  drawing  has  been 
for  some  years  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been 
so  apparent  as  to  commend  the  study  to  all  classes.  Art  loan  collections  are  be¬ 
coming  a  recognized  feature  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
present  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  is  more  generally  diffused  throug  ou 
the  community  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  relations  of  art  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  fact  that  such 
principles  of  art  knowledge  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools  as  shall  enable  the 
pupils  to  become  available  as  producers  in  art  industries  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
When  confidence  in  this  public  school  training  in  industrial  art  shall  have  become 
general,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  art  productions  of  the  United  States  may  be 

eXA  movement  looking  to  the  combination  of  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  art  works  wi^, 
classes  for  giving  practical  training  in  art  industries  has  been  initiated  m  New  York, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  promises  to  become  per¬ 
manent  and  to  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  m  other  cities. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  the  esthetic  development  of  man  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  an  essential  part  of  higher  education  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  public  lectures  on  art,  the  frequent  exhibitions,  the  incieasmg 
number  of  art  publications,  and  the  attention  given  to  art  topics  m  the  current  maga¬ 
zine  literature,  all  evince  the  awakening  interest  of  the  public  m  art  matters. 

In  public  collections  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  all  museums  of  natural  objects 
and  in  public  libraries,  a  notable  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  educational  value  and  possibilities  of  such  collec- 

i  • 

10So  far  as  relates  to  art  museums  this  change  may  he  ascribed  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  example  set  by  the  character  and  management  of  the  South  Kensington  collec¬ 
tions,  whtch!  in  turn!  grew  out  of  the  Hyde  Park  World’s  Fair.  The  value  of  such 
collections  in  developing  the  public  taste  and  in  affording  direct  instruction  to  those 
who  wish  to  apply  the  arts  to  industries,  which  has  been  widely  recognized  in  G 
Britain  and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  is  beginning  to  be  understood 
this  country,  and  an  art  museum  no  longer  means,  as  it  has  done  until  veij  recent  y, 
simply  a  collection  of  paintings,  of  statuary,  and  possibly  of  a  few  engravings ,  it  now 
comprises  nearly  everything  to  which  artistic  treatment  may  be  applied.  Art  is 
rapidly  becoming  comprehensive,  and  the  artist  is  free  to  use  whatever  materia  y 
suit  his  purpose.  Art,  long  divorced  from  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  becomes 
allied  to  the  common  industries  and  the  common  needs  of  all,  and  the  artisan  an  ^e 
artist,  as  in  the  best  days  of  art,  are  rapidly  recognizing  their  mutual  relatio 

Thefound a t i o n  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  .School  of  Industrial  Art,  which 
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is  the  outcome  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  just  as  South  Kensington  was  the  out 
come  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  is  the  first  working  example  of  snchT museum 
and  school  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  example!  of  industrial  IrtthicZZ 
be  een  in  the  halls  of  the  Memorial  Building  at  Fairmount  Park,  PhflSiT.^ 
cludmg,  as  they  do,  canvases,  marbles,  and  engravings -formerly  the  sole  stock  of 
bmtTT;8!  calculated  toimpressthe  beholderwith  a  new  sense  of  the  possh 
point  of  vi!w  itS  immense  imp0rtauoe  t0  a  country  in  an  economic 

Prrf  mtoSmTh^St!!!46  Tv1™!  Al J  Seh°°h  B°St0n’  Under  the  direct  charge  * 

exceil«rt  ™rk  iu  u!  t  7Z  ”  bee“  *be  pioneer  in  tllis  field>  a“d  is  doing 

excellent  work  n  the  training  of  those  who  shall  be  able  to  disseminate  widelv  the 

d«r  ‘  wMch  “  *°  v6  dOT6l0pm“‘  *  a  ^  number  of  worWs  t  t 

trifs  in  tb!s  t  1  prehm“ary  to  ai>y  important  development  of  art  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art  while  rich  in 

with  ®  h‘®h  ar*  and  m  the  material  necessary  to  train  artists,  are  also  well  provided 
with  examples  of  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries  P 

The  loan  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New  York,  have  been  arranged 

with  special  reference  to  their  educational  influence :  the  development  of  this  museum 

mto  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  South  Kensington  having  been  the  design  of 

ounders  and  the  plan  which  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  though  the  hitrh  art 

kcteT8  7  t  arChaS0l0giCal  Specialty  of  the  muse>™  tave  been  in  no  way  neg¬ 
lected.  A  great  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  way  of  schools  and  direct  instruction 

not  as  yet  attempted,  may  be  anticipated  when  it  removes  to  the  permanent  quarters 

providing  for  it  in  Central  Park.  •  In  the  selection  of  the  site  and!n  tht  plan"” 

been  So!™17  Pr°™10n  f°r  tUs  an«cipated  growth  and  varied  development  has 
Co!per  Union^ve8,  ^  PnpilS  “  industrial  art>  ««>  Woman’s  Art  Schools  of  the 

the  direct  appik!at^^ 

tntcofT  i  •  f  o  anC  men  m  mecllamcal  and  free  hand  drawing.  The  Free  Inst i 
in  the  indu"arts!enCe  “*  Ma88'’  gi™S  “ical  “d  praotical 

Fin!  Art  ThSTdSiotb^t?-  ar6  tb°S6  °f  tbe  P^1™™  Academy  of 

the  Art  Att’  ^ 

s'ctTt'D^16  C°Uege’  New  Hav<®>  Con“- »  the  Museum  !fFitnArtseBoteonth! 

School  of  Design  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association;  the  Chicago  Acldemv  of 

Design  and  the  Art  Department  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  N  Y  7 

In  collections  of  statuary,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  rfNow  York  with  its  immense 
Di  Cesnola  collections  from  Cyprus  and  a  few  tine  modem  marbles  ’  leads  Of  mile 

tions  of  casts  of  statuary,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gol I n+ w  n-  i-  tt  '  ^  ec" 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  L 

Francisco;  the  Yale  Art  School ;  the  Art  Gallery  of  Amherst  College  Amhers^M  ^ 

“rial  UniTCrSity  ~  the°largest  Z  fine!!’ 
Several  of  the  other  galleries  and  colleges  also  have  good  collections. 

Of  collections  of  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

the  Bryan  collection,  the  Metropolitan,  with  its  collection  of  the  Flemish  school  and  the 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Jarvis  collection,  possess  the  most  impmta”  Of 

Art!  rrnT’  Z “rCOran  Art  Gallery’  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
u!r/f  i  n J  ry’  New  Ymk,  ^e  Yale  Art  School,  the  Wadsworth  Athemeum 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Athemeum  Art  GaUe^ 
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St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  x^ossess  the  most  important  collections.  Of  colleges  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  that  have  larger  or  smaller  art  collections  and  give  more  or  less 
instruction  in  art,  maybe  named:  Yale,  Amherst,  Cornell,  University  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Rochester  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Vermont,  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  South  Hadley  Seminary, 
Mass. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  18  pages  of  statistical  tables  of  the  art  institutions, 
which  were  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1876,  contains  simply  a  list  of  the  names, 
places,  date  of  founding,  and  the  chief  officers  or  instructors  of  the  art  museums  and 
art  training  institutions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  including  them  in  the 
present  report  and  thus  preserving  the  record  complete. 

The  full  statistics  of  the  art  collections  and  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  schools 
are  in  the  tables  of  the  report  for  1876,  and  will  be  contained  in  the  Special  Report  on 
Art  Education  in  the  United  States  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  I.  Edwards 
Clarke,  a.  m. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  affording  art  instruction ,  including  all  training  in  industrial  art,  far 
1876;  from  replies  to  inquiries  l>g  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Name. 

Location. 

When  founded. 

Principal. 

1 

a 

3 

... 

4 

1 

School  of  Design  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Art  Association. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

1873 

Samuel  Purdy,  secretary ;  J.  Rosa 
Martin,  assistant  secretary;  Vir¬ 
gil  Williams,  director. 

2 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  . 

New  Haven,  Conn 

18G4 

Prof.  J ohn  F.  W eir,  director. 

3 

,  Art  Schools  of  Chicago  Academy 
of  Design. 

Chicago,  HI . 

1867 

L.  W.  Volk,  president ;  G.  F.  Gook- 
ins,  director ;  Paul  Brown,  secre¬ 
tary. 

4 

1 

Illinois  Industrial  University 

Urbana,  HI . 

al870 

J.M.  Gregory,  ll.  d.,  president  of 
university. 

5 

i 

i 

Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design. 

Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

1848 

Prof.  D.  A.  Woodward. 

6 

Boston  Art  Club . 

Boston,  Mass . 

1855 

Charles  A.  Barry,  secretary. 

7 

Lowell  Institute  Drawing  Classes. 

Boston,  Mass . 

1849 

Benjamin  E.  Cotting,  M.  D.,  curator 
of  the  institute ;  Geoi  ge  Hollings¬ 
worth,  principal. 

8 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  De- 
,  sign,  b 

Boston,  Mass . 

1872 

Charles  Kastner. 

9 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  department  of  architect¬ 
ure. 

Boston,  Mass . 

1861 

William  E.  Ware,  s.  b.,  professor  of 
architecture. 

10 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Boston,  Mass . 

1873 

Prof.  W alter  Smith,  State  art  direc¬ 
tor,  principal;  William  T.  Meek, 
curator. 

11 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Boston,  Mass . 

i  1876 

Prof.  W.  R.  Ware,  secretary  of  per¬ 
manent  committee ;  Otto  Grand 
mann,  principal. 

12 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science. 

Worcester,  Mass.. 

1865 

Prof.  C.  0.  Thompson. 

1 

13 

St.  Louis  Art  School  . . 

SUl  Louis  TVTn 

1872 

1871 

Conrad  Diehl. 

H.  W.  Herrick,  president;  Joseph 
B.  Sawyer,  secretary. 

14 

Manchester  Art  Association 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

15 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . . . 

1861 

William  H.  Husted,  secretary. 

10 

Cornell  University,  courses  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

1865 

A.  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the 
university. 

17 

18 

Art  Students’  League . 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools : 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

t 

1875 

F.  Waller,  president;  Howard  Po¬ 
land,  corresponding  secretary. 

1.  Woman’s  Art  School . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

1852 

Mi's.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

2.  The  Free  School  of  Art . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

1857 

F.  G.  Tisdall,  jr.,  ph.  d.,  director. 

19 

Ladies’  Art  Association . 

New  York,  N.  Y  .. 

1870 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Collin,  corresponding 
secretary;  Miss  Alice  Donlevy, 
curator  (studio,  896  Broad¬ 
way). 

20 

Art  Schools  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design. 

New  York,  N.  Y  .. 

1826 

D.  Huntington,  president;  L.  E. 
Wilmarth,  director  of  schools. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS.  CLXXXI 

Statistics  of  institutions  affording  art  instruction,  <fc—  Continued. 


i 

Name. 

Location. 

When  founded. 

Principal. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

21 

The  Palette  Club . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

1869 

Hon.  Noah  Davis,  president ;  Sam’l 
J.  Jelliffe,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary. 

22 

School  of  Design,  Vassar  College  c. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

1877 

Prof.  Henry  Yan  Ingen. 

23 

College  of  Pine  Arts  of  Syracuse 
University. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y - 

1872 

Prof.  George  F.  Comfort,  dean. 

24 

School  of  Design  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

1869 

Thomas  S.  Noble. 

25 

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades. 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

1872 

Charles  J.  Shipley. 

26 

Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

1824 

J.  B.  Knight,  secretary  of  institute. 

27 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

1800 

Christian  Schussele. 

28 

29 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

1847 

Miss  E.  Croasdale. 

* 

30 

Pittsburgh  School  of  Design  for 
Women. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa ... . 

1865 

Hugh  Newell. 

a  University  lounded  in  l»07,  scnooioi  arcnnecruie  m  icuu,  ait  gnucij  ^  ovuu'“'“ 

6  This  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
c  The  opening  of  this  school  will  take  place  in  September,  1877. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS. 

My  report  for  1876  was  not  printed  in  sucli  numbers  as  to  satisfy  more  than  half 
the  correspondents  of  this  Office,  though  its  contents  were  more  varied  and  the  year 
covered  by  it  was  in  all  respects  the  most  important  since  the  foundation  of  the  Office. 
In  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  order  a  larger  edition  of  the  present  volume 
than  its  predecessor  did  of  the  last,  I  venture  to  reprint  some  parts  of  certain  statis¬ 
tical  tables  which  appeared  in  that  report  j  the  present  report  omits  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tables  this  year. 


Statistics  of  orphan  asylums,  soldiers1  orphans’  homes,  infant  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscellaneous  charities  for  1876 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Part  1. — Statistics  of  orphan  asylums. 
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CCTI  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

List  of  additional  orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  reform  schools,  fc.,  reporting  in  1877. 

Nora— Those  marked  with  the  letter  “a”  are  reported  for  the  first  time;  all  others  were  reported  in 
1876  in  the  list  of  those  from  which  no  information  was  received. 


Name. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Ladies’  Protection  and  Relief  Society  . . . 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  Home 
Society. 

Episcopal  Orphans’  Home . 

German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Masonic  "Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home _ _ _ 

Presbyterian  Orphans’  Home  Society . 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum . . 

St.  Vincent’s  Eemale  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  Boys  a . . 

St.  Paul’s  Orphan  Asylum . . 

German  Orphan  Asylum . 

The  New  Orphan  Asylum  for  Colored  Children 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum . 

Benevolent  Association’s  Home  for  Children  a. 

Palmetto  Orphan  Home . 

Church  Orphans’  Home . 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

St.  Vincent  De  Paul’s  Industrial  School . 

School  for  Nurses,  Charity  Hospital,  B.  I . 

The  Ladies’  Deborah  Nursery  and  Childs’ 
Protectory. 

Rochester  Industrial  Schools . . . 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHARITIES. 

Youths’  Directory  a . 

Home  for  the  Eriendless . 

House  of  Providence . . 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. .. 
Aim  well  School  Association . 


REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Truant  School  a . 


Location. 


2 


San  Francisco,  Cal .. 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . 


Savannah,  Ga . 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Louisville,  Hy . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Louisville,  Hy . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . . 

Allegheny,  Pa . . 

Potts  ville,  Pa . . 

Columbia,  S.  C . . 

Memphis,  Tenn .... 


New  York,  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.  Y . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 


Boston,  Mass 


Number  of 
officers, 
teachers, 
and 

assistants. 
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10 
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49 
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60 


a  New  to  the  Bureau.  6  Estimated.  cEach  inmate  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  $112.92, 
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Memoranda  for  1877. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Home  of  the  Friendless . 

Eairhaven,  Conn .... 

See  Home  for  the  Friendless,  New  Ha- 

ven;  identical. 

Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Has  become  Johns  Hopkins  Colored 

Orphan  Asylum. 

Keene,  N.  H . 

Merged  in  Reform  Club. 

Industrial  Home  (110  Lexington  ave.).. 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

Removed. 

Industrial  Home  for  Women  (223  E. 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

Removed. 

31st  st.). 

Woman’s  Aid  Society  and  Home  for 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

Name  changed  to  Free  Home  for  Desti- 

Training  Young  Girls. 

tute  Young  Girls. 

The  National  Homestead . 

Gettysburg,  Pa - 

Closed. 

Western  Provident  Society  and  Chil- 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... 

Name  changed  to  Western  Home  lor 

dren’s  Home. 

Poor  Children. 

CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 


The  increase  of  criminals  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  penology  in  connection 
with  education.  The  inquiry  is  coming  up  from  many  quarters,  Are  there  no  measures 
at  the  command  of  the  public  by  which  the  increase  of  criminals  may  be  checked  ?  1  he 
friends  of  prison  reform  are  active  in  devising  measures  to  restore  to  useful  places  in 
society  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  suffered  some  legal  penalty ;  it  is  believed 
that  officers  in  charge  of  prisons  were  never  more  earnest  or  active  in  this  regard.  T  e 
collection  of  information  in  regard  to  prison  administration  and  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
charged  convicts  has  awakened  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  data  concerning  schools  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Officers  of  these  institutions  cannot  keep  their  records  of  admission,  administration, 
and  discharge  too  accurately,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  public  interest  m  their 
responsibilities  by  a  cordial  response  to  all  well  meant  researches  looking  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  questions  of  penology.  Too  often  the  best  efforts  of  these  officers  are  received 
with  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Their  plans,  methods,  and  results  should 
be  carefully  studied,  especially  by  educators  and  statesmen.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  a  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  statistics  of  these  reformatories  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  youth  committed  to  them  become  worthy 
citizens.  As  a  rule,  such  institutions  in  our  country  have  been  established  to  receive 
the  youth  committed  to  them  on  the  decree  of  the  magistrate.  Their  inmates,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  penal  line  ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances  admission 
has  been  secured  at  the  request  of  parents  or  friends.  There  is  on  the  part  of  many 
students  of  this  subject  a  feeling  that  the  taint  of  crime  is  fixed  upon  some  of  the  in¬ 
mates  unnecessarily.  They  call  attention  also  to  tbe  great  increase  m  the  number  ox 
youth,  particularly  in  our  cities,  who  are  without  parental  care  or  reject  parental  con¬ 
trol  or  who  as  truants  or  absentees  are  not  reached  by  the  general  educational  pro¬ 
visions.  They  are,  therefore,  very  properly  inquiring  whether  there  cannot  be  specia 
schools  established  in  which  these  youth  may  receive  proper  care,  restraint,  and  train¬ 
ing,  and,  without  having  the  taint  of  crime  affixed,  be  turned  aside  from  the  paths 

which  so  certainly  lead  to  crime.  .  a 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  communications  on  this  subject  received  at  _ 
Office  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  h5  tlisha 
.  Harris,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  known  as  a  physician  and  sanitariau 
and  through  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  of  society. 
Expressing  his  conviction  that  an  industrial  training  school  should  be  a  true  kinde  - 
garten  in  "open  fields  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  that  not  the 

imbecile,  bpt  unruly  and  troublesome  truants,  the  mischievous  and  ohvmusly  viemus 
hoys  who  become  now  our  habitual  contrivers  and  wanton  perpetrators  ot  oncuces 
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ancl  crimes,  should  ho  eliminated  from  the  masses  of  children,  and,  by  ready  assent 
and  various  modes  of  legal  commitment  by  parents  and  lawful  guardians,  be  brought 
into  these  industrial  homes  and  training  schools,  Dr.  Harris  continues : 

Let  me  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention  now  and  promise,  when  more  at  leisure, 
to  elaborate  it  and  submit  certain  propositions. 

The  biological  history  of  the  habitual  criminals  in  our  country  would  startle  some 
sound  moralists  by  revealing  the  fact  that  the  very  attributes  of  these  offenders  which 
enable  them  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of  vice  and  crime  are  the  normal 
powers  of  true  manhood  perverted. 

The  registered  industrial  schools  of  England  are  proving  that  the  worst  sources  of 
crime  can  be  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
those  schools. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  proving  that  the  common  school  system  is  deficient  in 
regard  to  the  special  training  of  wayward,  truant,  and  vicious  children  —  nominally 
registered  as  common  school  pupils,  but  usually  neglected  or  disobedient,  or  both. 

In  order  to  find  a  broad  basis  for  the  generalizations  and  conclusions  which  must 
precede  any  good  plans  for  the  needed  industrial  training  schools,  do  we  not  require 
a  complete  survey  of  the  field  ?  Do  we  not  need  to  consult  the  best  educators  in  each 
State  and  find  the  extent  and  requirements  of  the  field  ?  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  207,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  there  are  probably 
2,500  such  children  as  the  industrial  training  school  should  have  under  culture.  But 
if  only  1,000  such  children  could  be  brought  into  such  a  school  (after  the  four  great 
refuge  and  protectory  institutions  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  have  taken  their 
greater  numbers),  their  brain  and  muscle  and  great  value  to  society,  and  their  re¬ 
demption  from  evil  and  crime,  would  be  true  economy. 

These  2,500  (or  the  1,000)  must  be  trained  industrially  and  physiologically,  or  they 
will  become  the  very  leaders  of  the  criminal  classes  and  the  progenitors  of  a  class 
worse  than  themselves. 

The  orphan  houses,  charitable  foundations,  juvenile  asylums,  and  refuges  in  our 
country  all  fail  to  adapt  biological  science  and  physical  education  to  the  training  of 
the  body  for  the  development  of  saving  resources  in  the  individual  children  who  are 
falling,  or  greatly  in  danger  of  falling,  into  vicious  or  disorderly  courses  of  life. 

The  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettray  and  some  of  the  farm  schools  have  proved  the 
economy  and  entire  success  of  industrial  training  to  save  boys  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  for  want  of  a  kind  of  education  which  no  ordinary  schools  can  supply. 

What  are  now  termed  industrial  schools  do  not  meet  the  special  wants  I  am  at 
present  considering.  But  we  must  ascertain  wliat  our  facts  will  show,  when  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  for  convicts  are  searched ;  also  see  what  the  truants  and 
disorderly  children  of  our  several  States  are. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  devise  a  supplementary  kind  of  public  school  to  treat 
and  train  on  farms,  in  gardens,  and  in  workshops  and  school  chambers  the  residuary 
groups  of  youth  that  we  now  term  truant,  disorderly,  wayward,  and  perverse,  but 
not  arraigned  as  offenders.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  we  could,  I  believe, 
secure  the  maintenance  of  a  farm  and  shop  industrial  school  for  every  city  and  for  every 
county  of  50,000  inhabitants.  We  should  do  this  to  prevent  crime  and  public  burdens ; 
like  Sweden,  New  York  cannot  afford  to  let  its  children  grow  up  to  be  public  burdens 
or.  criminals. 

In  making  the  investigation  now  suggested,  the  real  illiteracy  of  about  50  per  cent, 
of  all  convicts  would  appear,  and  the  real  want  of  industrial  and  sound  bodily  train¬ 
ing  would  also  appear  in  more  than  half  of  all  our  prisoners  and  the  reformatory 
inmates. 

The  public  school  records  will  show  how  vast  is  the  number  of  truants  and  untu¬ 
tored  among  the  registered  school  children.  The  collated  evidence  of  the  relations  of 
illiteracy  and  untrained  bodies  to  criminal  and  vicious  life  in  any  one  State  and  in 
several  of  the  States  would  produce  convincing  results.  Would  it  not  induce  needed 
efforts  in  each  State  to  organize  a  limited  system  of  industrial  training  schools,  to 
which  children  would  be  voluntarily  committed  or  brought  by  parents,  guardians, 
school  officers,  and  peace  officers,  to  be  saved  by  culture  in  self-sustaining  industries 
and  by  special  education  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature  ? 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  different  standpoint,  I  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Hon.  John  Hitz,  the  consul  general  of  Switzerland  resident  at  Washington, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  dependent  classes  of  our  national  capital,  and  whose 
opinions  are  formed  not  only  from  the  facts  before  him  here  but  from  a  familiarity 
with  the  progress  of  industrial  special  education  in  Switzerland  and  other  European 
countries: 

Under  what  category  would  you  place  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Home 
School  ?  Should  they  constitute  a  branch  of  reformatory  establishments,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  u  correctional  institutions,”  and  thus  become  adjuncts  to  the 
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judiciary  department  of  government;  or  should  tho  institutions  of  this  kind  consti¬ 
tute  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  land?  Most  decidedly  the  latter.  They 
are,  properly  speaking,  very  important  adjuncts  of  the  present  public  school  system. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  lirst  government  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  calls  its  institution  of  this  kind  at  Coldwater,  very  correctly,  “The  State 
Public  School.”  These  institutions  are  simply,  or  should  be,  State  public  boarding 
schools,  where  the  beneficent  aid  of  a  good  home  is  secured  in  training  the  child  to 
become  a  useful  citizen,  should  its  natural  parent  or  guardian  be  dead,  wholly  dis¬ 
qualified,  or  have  abandoned  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  school  system,  see  what  means  it  uses  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  with  what  success. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  District.  Attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  made  obliga¬ 
tory  by  law,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  equitable  in  its  demand  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  admission  is  made  free.  Is  it  only  because  there  is  insufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  that  certain  children  do  not  attend?  Not  at  all.  Is  the  absent  child  to  blame? 
No.  The  answer  is  best  given  by  hearing  the  story  of  each  one  of  the  fifty  children 
now  at  the  Industrial  Home  School — and  I  will  add  of  at  least  five  times  as  many 
whom  we  cannot  take  in  for  want  of  means. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  great  conservator  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation;  its  officers  and  teachers  are  moral  and  intellectual  sanitarians. 

The  health  boards  of  a  city  and  their  officers  may  be  doctors  by  education,  but  they 
do  not  apply  themselves  to  curing  people,  but  to  preventing  people  from  becoming  sick 
and  requiring  the  services  of  a  doctor.  And  so  the  trustees  ol  public  schools,  officers, 
and  teachers  do  not  correct  offences  of  the  law,  though  some  of  them  may  be  officers  of 
the  law :  their  duty  is  to  prevent  ignorance  and  r!*s  train  of  evils,  and  so  obviate  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  officers  of  law. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  board  of  health  and  its  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  a  city  are  swept  and  kept  clean,  nuisances  abated,  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 
places  drained :  and  this  is  done  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  disease.  Do  not  the  board 
of  education  of  our  city  and  its  officers,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
officers,  properly  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
the  community  as  much  as  does  the  board  of  health  for  tho  physical  well-being  of 
the  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  present  simply 
offers  to  keep  clear  the  moral  and  mental  highways  leading  to  good  and  useful  citizen¬ 
ship?  Does  the  public  school  system  really  make  any  aggressive  movement  to  drain 
the  stagnant  pools  and  malarial  marshes  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  clearly  its  duty  to  do 
go? — to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  those  who,  in  the  future  in  a  Republic,  are 
likely  to  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  majority.  Or  shall  this  rather  be 
left  to  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  charity  — and  the  effects  of  this  neglect  to  prevent 
moral  and  mental  malaria  be  corrected  in  reformatories  and  correctional. institutions? 
Certainly  it  is  within  the  clear  and  indisputable  province  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ments  of  oovernment  to  inaugurate  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  cause  of  so 
much  moral  and  mental  malaria  as  is  shown  to  exist  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  made  for  admission  to  our  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  for  juve¬ 


nile  offenders.  ^ 

Trace  the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  these  offences  against  the  law  among  juveniles, 
and  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “neglect,”  either  parental  or  municipal.  To 
amend  this  neglect  by  establishing  reformatories  will  not  excuse  the  body  municipal 
from  the  evident  failure  it  is  guilty  of  in  neglecting  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  viz,  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  proper  authority  to  apply  these  measures  is  the  Board  of  Education,  as  that 
in  its  broader  sense  implies  instruction  and  consequent  training.  The  means  to  be 
employed  are  (1)  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wrongs  to  children;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  homes  for  dependent  children  where  they  can  be  reared  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens:  in  the  interest  of  public  economy  this  is  to  be  clone  at  public 
expense.  Neither  abject  poverty  nor  neglect  can  properly  be.  chargeable  to  a  child, 
vet  they  both  lead  directly  to  pauperism  and  crime.  Neither  is  a  child  to  be  blamed 
for  no  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  bad  one.  Of  all  these  the  child  is  innocent;  and  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  this  innocence  and  not  remain  an  idle  spectator 
until  it  is  lost,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  law  apply  correctives.  , 

Until  our  system  of  public  instruction  shall  have  inaugurated  effectual  measures  to 
drain  these  pestiferous  moral  and  mental  pools  and  marshes  of  society  — thus  killing 
the  fferms  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  and  so  removing  the  cause  which  mainly  fills 
our  houses  of  correction,  crowds  the  dockets  of  our  police  courts,  and  furnishes  candi¬ 
dates  in  increasing  numbers  for  juvenile  reformatories — it  will  not  m  my  opinion  have 
accomplished  the  full  scope  of  its  duty. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  expetience  of  the  year  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  following  recommendations, 
which  I  hereby  renew : 
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First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of  the 
Office  indicates  clearly^  hat  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  publication 
of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the 
present  limited  clerical  force. 

Secondly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid 
to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President ;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Thirdly.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impo\  erished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Fourthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advis¬ 
able  be  made  for  the  publication  ot  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  immediately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Fifthly.  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educational 
appliances  with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year,  like  the  last,  has  been  one  of  severe  strain  upon  my  assistants  and  myself 
For  all  their  cooperation  they  have  my  heartiest  thanks.  The  tax  upon  us,  as  I  have 
indicated,  has  been  specially  increased,  first,  by  the  historical  inquiries  incident  to  the 
year  among  our  own  educators  j  secondly,  by  inquiries  from  foreigners  stimulated  by 
the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia ;  thirdly,  by  the  exacting  demands  for  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  various  sections  of  the  country  made  by  those  called  upon  to  encounter 
here  and  there  the  reactionary  educational  tendencies.  Much  of  this  additional  strain 
m  the  Office  could  have  been  lessened  if  there  had  been  adequate  means  for  publica¬ 
tion  j  besides,  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  much  more  widely  diffused 
and  educators  in  embarrassment  would  have  received  aid  in  their  struggles  to  advance 

public  intelligence  if  the  information  furnished  in  manuscript  form  had  all  been 
printed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  for  the  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  yourself  and  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Hon.  C.  Schurz,  Commissioner. 

Secretary  of  the  Intei'ior, 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  following  abstracts  of  education  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  boards  of  education  and  State 
superintendents  of  instruction  ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act¬ 
ing  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  information 
given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems  and  normal  schools,  and  much 
of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents 
For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence  is 
based  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent 
them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  a  piece  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

1.  Statistical  summary . (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

( b )  School  districts  and  schools. 

(c)  Teachers  and  teachers’  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 

2.  Officers  of  the  State  school  system. 

3.  Elementary  instruction . (a)  Public  school  systems,  marking  specially  any¬ 

thing  new  and  noteworthy. 

4.  City  school  systems. 

5.  Training  of  teachers . (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(b)  Teachers’  institutes. 

(c)  Teachers’  department  of  educational  journals. 

6.  Secondary  instruction . (a)  Academies. 

(b)  High  schools. 

(c)  Preparatory  schools. 

( d )  Business  colleges. 

7.  Superior  instruction . (a)  Colleges  for  men,  with  universities. 

(b)  Colleges  for  women. 

8.  Scientific  and  professional  instruction . (a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

colleges. 

(b)  Training  in  theology. 

(c)  Training  in  law. 

(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

9.  Special  instruction . (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  &c. 

10.  Educational  conventions . (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  superintendents. 

11.  Noteworthy  benefactions. 

12.  Obituary  record . (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  education,  deceased 
during  the  year. 

13.  Chief  State  school  officers . (a)  State  boards  of  education  or  State  superintend¬ 

ents. 

The  statistics  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
may  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  replied  to,  alike  by  State  and  city  officials, 
by  college  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  herewith  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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ALABAMA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1875-76, 

and  7-21  for  1876-77) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance . . . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts  ( d ). 

Public  schools  reported . 

Average  duration  in  days - 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Teachers  in  public  schools , 
Average  monthly  pay . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  on  public  schools. . . 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


1675-76. 


«405, 226 
126, 893 


1876-77. 


Increase. 


Per  capita  of  school  population  .. 

Per  capita  of  enrolment . 

Per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund  . . 


3, 088 
80 


3,771 
$22  00 


$337, 276 
337, 276 


£0  57 
0  89 


$350, 000 


369, 447 
6141,230 
clOl,  676 


1,700 
4, 100 

82 


4,145 
$22  65 


$417, 242 
392, 493 


$1  06 

2  78 

3  86 


$360, 000 


14, 337 


1, 012 
2 


374 
)  65 


$79, 966 
55,217 


£0  49 
1  89 


$10, 000 


Decrease. 


35, 779 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the  two 

years  indicated.) 

a  Whites,  236,520 ;  colored,  168,706. 

&  Whites,  86,485;  colored,  54,745. 

c  Whites,  61,584;  colored,  40,092.  ,  ..  .  .  ..  h  t  -parta  0f  townships,  cut  off  by  streams  or 

3'i0°  °r  m0r6  “habit8nt3’  “ay  C°n3tit“te  86Parat6 

school  districts.— (School  laws  of  1876  and  1877.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  rennteny  of  M Stfett 

^ he  ^Tof  ^  eSole  ’and  exporting  annually  to  the 
governor.  r.0CAL. 

system.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

- - - 7 — 7.i.  t>  fnr.  ift-ye;  ;T  wnq  stated  that  the  term  of  the  super  intendency  had  been 

oneefonr  years'  °TWs  w^^eSSced  by  the  language  of  an  old  State  report.  The  term  has 
been  two  years  from  the  beginning. 
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A  township  or  oilier  school  district  lias  ordinarily  a  board  of  3  trustees  to  care  for  tli© 
interests  of  its  public  schools,  the  exceptional  cases  being  cities  with  school  boards 
organized  under  special  laws. — (School  law  ot  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  report  of  the  public  schools  having  been  published  for  1876-77,  the  statistical 
summary  before  given  contains  all  our  official  information  respecting  common  school 
education  in  the  State,  except  what  relates  to  Mobile.  From  this  summary  we  learn 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  14,337  in  the  public  school  enrolment,  notwithstanding  a 
diminution  of  35,779  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  from  a  contraction  of  that 
age  by  two  years.  The  number  of  public  schools  reported,  too,  increased  by  1,012; 
they  continued  in  session  longer  by  two  days  than  in  the  preceding  year;  there  were 
374  more  teachers,  with  an  augmentation  of  65  cents  in  the  average  of  monthly  pay ; 
while  the  receipts  for  schools  were  $79,966  in  advance  of  those  of  l875-?76,  and  the 
expenditures  $55,217  more.  These  are  favorable  indications,  show  a  large  improve¬ 
ment  already  reached,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  much  more  hopeful  condition  of  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  in  the  near  future. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

MOBILE. 

Officers. — The  school  system  here,  which  includes  by  special  hi  w  the  county  as  well 
as  the  city,  is  under  a  school  board  of  9  commissioners,  with  the  county  superintendent 
as  ex  officio  member  and  treasurer.  One-third  of  the  commissione  rs  are  to  be  changed 
by  election  every  two  years. —  (Code  of  1876,  sections  1225-1231.) 

‘  Statistics .  —Population  at  the  latest  return  (1875),  45,000 ;  children  of  school  age  (5-21) 
at  that  date,  18,044;  enrolment  in  1877,  white  males,  1,016;  colored  males,  942;  white 
females,  1,255;  colored  females,  830— total,  4,043;  average  attendance,  3,705.  City 
schools,  20 ;  country  schools,  42 ;  teachers  in  the  former,  51 ;  in  the  latter,  53 ;  expendi¬ 
tures,  $45,489. 

Further  particulars  .—Of  the  20  city  schools,  5  were  for  colored  pupils ;  of  the  42  coun¬ 
try  schools,  17  were  also  for  them.  The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
is  said  to  have  been  much  beyond  that  of  former  years.  In  writing,  especially,  better 
results  have  been  obtained  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  the  city  schools  generally,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a  short  term,  the 
pupils  are  reported  to  have  shown  remarkable  success  in  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and 
English  composition.  Quite  a  number  of  papers  of  25  to  30  pages,  presented  at  the 
written  examinations  for  promotion,  had  not  a  single  error  nor  a  blot  or  erasure ;  and 
this,  too,  though  they  were  written  against  time,  with  no  opportunity  to  copy  or 
remodel.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  gram¬ 
matical  dissection  of  sentences,  much  time  has  been  given  to  written  composition  and 
the  building  up  of  sentences  after  good  English  models. — (Report  of  Superintendent  E. 
R.  Dickson  for  1876-’77.) 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  three.  (1)  The  State  Normal  School  at  Florence,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  board  of  education  in  1872,  opened  for  students  in  1873,  and  at  first  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  only  white  young  men  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  but  soon 
ordered  to  admit  young  women  also.  Teachers,  4 ;  normal  students,  54 ;  other  stu¬ 
dents,  83,  in  1876-  77.  (2)  The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  organized  in 

1870,  and  meant  to  furnish  the  colored  people  of  the  State  advantages  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  give  special  preparation  for  employment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Instructors,  3 ;  normal  students,  120  in  1876-’77.  (3)  The  Normal  School  at 

Huntsville  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871,  to  provide  for  training 
teachers  of  colored  schools,  had  in  1877  two  instructors  and  81  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  45.  The  Florence  school  has  a  course  of  3  years ;  that  at  Marion,  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  much  lower  point,  one  of  8  years.  —  (Published  reports  and  returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education. ) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational)  normal 
departments  have  for  some  years  been  maintained  in  the  following  institutions:  (1) 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  chartered  in  1869 ;  (2)  Trinity  School,  Athens ;  (3)  Emer¬ 
son  Institute,  Mobile,  winch  last  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  building  by  fire  in  1877. 
The  Methodists  also  maintain  at  Huntsville  the  Rust  Normal  Institute.  All  these  aim 
to  train  young  colored  people  for  successful  teaching  in  schools  of  their  own  race 
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Tlio  course  at  Talladega,  beginning  with  elementary  instruction,  covers  6  years ;  that 
at  the  Rust  Institute  and  the  others  is  not  stated.  At  Talladega  and  the  Rust  Insti¬ 
tute  vocal  and  instrumental  music  enters  into  the  course.  Normal  students  in  all,  at 
latest  date,  213. —  (Published  reports  and  written  returns.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  old  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  organize  and  hold  annually  county 
conventions  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  delivery  at  such  conven¬ 
tions  of  lectures  upon  educational  topics,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally 
reenacted  either  in  the  code  of  1876  or  in  a  new  act  of  1877  “to  organize  and  regulate 
a  system  of  public  instruction.”  But  that  the  idea  of  such  meetings  was  not  aban¬ 
doned  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  State  superintendent  of  education  is  directed, 
among  other  duties  of  his  annual  visitation  of  the  counties,  “to  encourage  and  assist 
at  organizing  and  conducting  teachers’  and  superintendents’  institutes.” — (School 
law.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  reported  high  schools  in  the  public  sehool  system  of  the  State  for  1877  are 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Mobile.  The  numbers  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  are 
not  given.  From  the  girls’  high  school,  in  which  were  3  teachers,  19  pupils  graduated 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1876-77,  and  2  others  received  certificates  of  having 
passed  through  a  partial  course. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Dickson.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  these  appear  to  have  been  compelled  to  yield  before  the  advance  of  the 
public  school  system  and  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times.  For  detailed  statistics 
of  such  remaining  ones  as  report  themselves,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  remanded  to  the  list  of  preparatory  schools  because 
of  having  no  students  in  collegiate  classes,  appears  to  be  hardly  maintaining  even  that 
rank,  its  return  for  1877  presenting  no  indication  that  any  of  its  236  students  were 
preparing  for  either  a  classical  or  scientific  collegiate  course. 

Of  the  preparatory  departments  of  La  Grange  College  and  Spring  Hill  College  there 
is  no  information.  In  that  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  there  were,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  return,  53  students ;  in  that  of  Howard  College,  35  ;  in  each  case  under  1  in¬ 
structor,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  collegiate  departments.  In  the  last,  25  students 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  10  for  a  scientific  course. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

There  i3  a  “  commercial  school”  in  connection  with  Howard  College,  Marion,  with  3 
instructors.  Students  in  1876-77,  at  least  16. —  (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


CLASSICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Alabama  embraces  in  its  academic  department  9  separate  schools 
which  are  elective.  Each  student,  however,  is  required  to  take  the  studies  of  at  least 
3  schools,  unless  there  be  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  that  he  should  not.  There 
are  in  each  school  two  courses  of  instruction:  a  special  one  required  for  graduation  in 
the  school,  and  a  general  one  for  students  who  propose  to  graduate  in  other  schools. 
The  academic  degrees  are  a.  b.,  graduate  of  a  school,  and  A.  M.,  which  last  requires 
one  vear  of  residence  additional  to  the  ordinary  course,  as  well  as  graduation^  3  schools. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  their  statistics  for  1876-77  are  Southern  University,  at 
Greensborough,  and  Howard  College,  at  Marion.  Here  the  departments,  courses  ot  study, 
&c.,  appear  to  be  substantially  as  reported  in  1876. —  (Returns  and  catalogues,  18/7.) 

Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  sends  no  report  for  1877. 

For  statistics  of  the  reporting  colleges  see  Table  IX  of  appendix,  and  for  those  of  the 
institutions  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  Table  VIII,  with  the  summaries 

of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  .  .  .  , 

Of  the  latter  class  of  institutions  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  music,  drawing,  pamt- 
in<r  French,  and  German  were  taught  in  nearly  all,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  some 
means  for  chemical  experiment  and  illustration  of  physics. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

At  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  the  system  is  by  classes 
and  courses;  the  classes  embracing  1  preparatory  and  4  collegiate;  the  courses,  (1) 
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agriculture,  (2)  literature,  (3)  science,  (4)  civil  engineering,  (5)  surveying,  (6)  building 
and  architecture.  The  first  4  of  these  are  termed  regular,  and  lead  each  to  a  decree 
after  4  years  of  successful  collegiate  study.  The  other  2  are  special,  and  secure  only  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  after  such  study  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  them 
Drawing  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  collegiate 
course;  but  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  obligatory  only  on  the  students  of  civil 
engineering.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught.  Latin  and  Greek  enter  into  the  course  in 
literature;  Latin,  German,  and  French,  with  some  liberty  of  choice  respecting  them 
into  the  other  3  regular  courses.  Instructors  here,  8 ;  students  in  regular  collegiate 
course,  120;  in  partial  courses,  47.— (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Li  theology  some  instruction  is  given  by  President  Murphee  in  the  “School  of  moral 
science  and  theology,”  Howard  College,  and  by  Chancellor  Smith  in  the  “School  of 
biblical  literature,”  Southern  University.  Talladega  College  also  trains  colored  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry,  and  reported  18  students  under  2  instructors  in  1877.  No  report 
of  theological  students  at  the  others,  except  of  1  at  Greensborough  in  the  catalogue 
for  1876-77.  ° 

In  laic,  there  appear  in  the  catalogues  for  1876-77,  besides  the  school  of  law  at  the 
State  university,  with  2  professors,  a  law  school  at  Howard  College,  with  2  professorial 
chairs,  only  1  being  filled  at  the  time  of  printing;  a  college  of  law  at  the  Southern 
University,  Greensborough,  with  3  professors  and  2  schools,  1  of  common  and  statute 
law,  and  1  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Course  at  the  State  university,  15  months;  at 
Howard,  “may  be  completed  in  one  session”;  at  Greensborough,  not  stated.  Total  of 
instructors,  6;  ot  students  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  12,  in  catalogue  for 
1876—  77;  in  a  return  for  the  fall  term,  23;  in  the  other  colleges,  not  given. 

In  medicine,  we  have  again  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  at  Mobile,  with  its  3 
years  course  of  study,  8  instructors,  and  50  students,  and  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
Southern  University,  Greensborough,  with  5  instructors  and  only  1  reported  student. 
Requirements  for  graduation:  full  age,  good  character,  3  years’ study  of  medicine,  with 
attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  one  in  this  college,  or  a  reputable  prac¬ 
tice  of  4  years  and  1  full  course  of  lectures. —  (Return  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ALABAMA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND,  TALLADEGA. 

.  Returns  for  1877  give  6  as  the  number  of  instructors  and  60  as  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  deaf-mute  department  here ;  and  2  as  the  number  of  instructors,  12  as  the  num- 
ber  of  pupils,  in  the  department  for  the  blind.  In  the  former,  the  branches  of  study 
attended  to  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and 
music ;  the  employments  are  boot  making,  cane  seating,  wood  carving,  broom  making, 
farming  and  gardening.  In  the  latter,  the  studies  are  the  ordinary  English  branches 
and  music;  the  employments,  cane  seating  and  chair  and  broom  making. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term,  1876-1878.] 

Hon.  Leboy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montgomery. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

189, 130 
15, 890 

No  returns. 
_ do _ 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance. _ _ _ 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

No  returns. 
_ do . 

Number  of  schools _ ......... _ 

Number  of  school-houses . . 

1,625 
$365, 315 

461 

_ do . 

Cost  of  these  ..  _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Tene, Tiers  in  nnhlie  se, bools  _ _  .. 

No  returns. 
_ do . 

Averacre  montlilv  nav  _  _  _ _ 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  evnenrli tnres  for  the  same 

$344,  074 
119, 403 

No  returns. 
_ do _ ... 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  and  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  charged  with  the  management 
and  investment  of  the  common  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  and  must  make 
semi-annual  settlements  with  the  State  treasurer. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  has  general  supervision  of  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  free  common  schools, 
and  is  to  make  annual  report  of  them  to  the  governor. 

LOCAL. 

County  examiners,  one  for  each  county,  are  appointed  by  the  county  court  at  the  first 
session  after  each  general  election,  and  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers  and  perform 
most  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Boards  of  district  trustees,  3  for  each  school  district  and  one-third  changed  each  year, 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  them  August  meeting,  for  care  of  school 
houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  local  supervision  and  report  of  schools. —  (School 
law  of  1875.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  REPORT. 

The  school  law  of  1875  calls  not  only  for  the  presentation  to  the  governor  of  an  annual 
report  of  everything  relating  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  the  publication  of  such 
reports.  But  up  to  the  time  of  sending  these  sheets  to  the  press  no  report  for  18/6—  /7 
app0£irs  to  have  been  published,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  even  a  statistical 
summary  exhibiting  the  main  facts  as  to  the  State  schools  for  that  year,  though  one  tor 
1877-78  has  been  kindly  forwarded. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Officers. — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  one-third  liable  to  change  each 
year ;  a  board  of  visitors  and  examiners  of  4  members,  and  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 
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Statistics. — Population  in  1870,  12,380;  estimated  present  population,  17,000.  Youth 
of  school  age  (6-21),  6,462;  estimated  number  between  6  and  16,  the  practical  school 
age,  4,200 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1,960,  of  whom  only  95  were  over  16 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,129,  an  increase  of  203  for  the  year  1876-77 ;  number  of  days  of 
school,  180;  number  in  which  school  was  taught,  170.  Teachers,  27,  exclusive  of  super¬ 
intendent;  expenditures,  $12,068. 

Additional  particulars. — The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  each  of  these  divisions  having  3  grades,  with  a  regularly  arranged  course  of 
study.  The  year  past  is  said  by  the  superintendent  to  have  been  marked  by  encour¬ 
aging  progress  in  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  schools,  and  by 
special  advance  in  the  junior  class  in  the  high  school,  which  was  carried  through  a 
thorough  review  of  elementary  studies  in  which  it  was  found  deficient.  Two  of  the 
schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  one  of  these  is  taught  quite  successfully  by  colored 
teachers,  whose  work  is  considered  by  the  superintendent  quite  as  good  as  that  in  cor¬ 
responding  grades  of  the  other  school,  where  white  teachers  are  employed.  In  all  the 
schools  corporal  punishment  is  discouraged ;  is  only  resorted  to  where  milder  measures 
will  not  avail;  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  administered  till  the  day  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  that  unreasonable  anger  may  have  time  to  cool  and  that  the  parents  may 
be  consulted.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  cases  of  severe  disci¬ 
pline.  The  board  of  examiners  says  that  especially  gratifying  care  is  taken  to  ground 
the  pupils  well  in  those  elementary  studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  education, 
and  that  reasons  as  well  as  rules  for  operations  are  distinctly  given. —  (Report  for  1877.) 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Aiming  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  teaching  force  of  her  State  Industrial  University 
at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  established  in  connection  with  it  a  normal  department,  to 
furnish  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  for  whites  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
The  training  and  course  of  study  in  this  department,  the  latter  extending  through  four 
years,  are  partly  academic  and  partly  normal.  The  former  is  attended  to  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  university,  the  work  in  methods,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  being 
reserved  for  the  normal  department.  Drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  form 
a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  university,  while  a  chemical  laboratory  and 
apparatus  for  illustrating  physics  add  their  advantages  to  those  afforded  by  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  library  of  about  700  volumes,  and  a  model  school  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching.  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  complete  the 
course.  Number  of  resident  instructors,  including  those  of  the  other  departments,  12; 
normal  students,  41;  normal  graduates,  5. —  (Report  of  the  university  and  return  for 
1876-77.) 

As  the  above  mentioned  department  was  meant  only  for  white  students,  a  branch  of 
it  was  opened  in  September,  1875,  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  to  afford  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  more  thorough  work 
in  the  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own  race.  It  is  under  the  same  board  of 'trustees 
as  the  other,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules ;  affords  accommodations  for  more  than 
100  students,  and  reports  27  male  and  28  female  normal  students  under  1  resident  in¬ 
structor,  with  pupil  assistants,  and  13  students  licensed  and  teaching  school  during 
vacation.  The  course  is  4  years.  Drawing  is  taught  both  separately  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  every  other  branch  where  it  is  applicable.  Yocal  music  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  training.  Instrumental  music  is  optional.— (Circular  of  school  and  return  for 
1876-77.) 

ANOTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  institution  entitled  the  Pine  Bluff  Graded  School,  with  normal  department ,  appar¬ 
ently  receiving  some  aid  both  from  the  public  school  fund  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  reports  35  normal  students  for  1877,  of  whom  9  received  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  engaged  in  teaching.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with  drawing  in  line 
and  perspective,  was  taught ;  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  physics  was  possessed, 
and  the  normal  students  were  taught  in  the  graded  school  for  practice.— (Return.) 


teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  of  1875  requires  that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
hold  a  teachers’  institute  annually  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  to  be  called  a 
normal  district  institute.  He  is  to  arrange  the  programme  for  each  institute  and  pre¬ 
side  at  it  in  person,  though  if  he  should  fail  to  be  present  the  assembled  teachers  may 
organize  and  hold  the  institute. 

County  examiners  are  also  to  hold  institutes  for  their  respective  counties,  but  in  case 
of  inability  to  attend  in  any  instance,  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  perform 
the  duty. 


ARKANSAS. 
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The  Arkansas  department  of  tlic  Eclectic  Teacher  indicates  that  both  State  and 
county  officers  are  attending  to  this  important  duty. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  at  Little  Rock  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  of  which  any  full  account 
is  given.  It  has  a  course  of  three  years,  is  said  by  the  city  superintendent  to  have  been 
.  well  taught  ,  to  be  in  prosperous  condition,  and  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  strong  high  school, 
with  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  classification  of  the  same.  The  curriculum  is  not 
yet  as  complete  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  school  officers  prefer  to  wait,  advancing^ 
slowly  but  surely  toward  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  condition.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876  the  study  of  Latin  and  German,  which  had  been  required,  was  made  optional. 
The  result  was  an  almost  entire  failure  o(  the  pupils  to  take  that  work,  and  the  study 
of  these  languages  was  consequently  chopped  till  it  should  be  again  made  obligatory. 
The  board  of  visitors  regret  this,  thinking  that  there  can  be  no  high  school  course 
worthy  of  the  name  in  which  these  studies  are  not  included. —  (City  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  private  schools  for  secondary  training,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  in  the  appendix  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  which  report  for  1876-77  are  Arkansas  College,  Batesvillo ;  Cane  Hill 
College  Bloomsborough ;  Judson  University,  Judsonia,  and  St.  John’s  College,  Little 
Rock?  All  report  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  and  have  students  in  both, 
except  Judson  University,  which  was  not  opened  until  1875,  and  has  as  yet,  besides 
the  preparatory,  only  9  students  in  irregular  courses.  All  these  colleges  except  St. 
John’s  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  of  the  14  graduates  of  1877  at  Arkansas  and  Cane 
Hill  Colleges  who  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  8  were  women.— (Returns  to  the  Bureau 

of  Education.)  ,  „  ^  f 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  the  summary  of  it  m  the  Report  ot 

the  Commissioner  preceding. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Fayetteville,  serving  as  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  the  State,  embraces  a  college  of  general  science  and  general  liter¬ 
ature  ;  one  of  engineering ;  one  of  commerce ;  also  normal  and  preparatory  departments. 
Provision  is  made  for  238  State  beneficiaries,  and  an  equal  number  of  non-paymg  normal 
students,1  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  beneficiaries  are  selected  among  the  dii- 
ferent  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  are  entitled  to  4  years  tree  tuition, 
each  of  the  courses,  except  the  preparatory,  covering  that  period.  By  recent  action  ot 
the  board  of  trustees,  all  male  beneficiaries  who  are  hereafter  appointed  will  be  required 
to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  “with  permission  to  select  such  other 
studies  as  circumstances  may  allow.”  An  experimental  farm  lias  been  provided  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  university.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  bo  more  tully  taugh  , 
it  is  stated,  when  many  of  tlie  young  men  shall  have  become  better  grounded  m  the 
rudiments  of  general  knowledge.—  (Catalogue  for  1876  and  announcement  for  18/  6-  77. ) 
Aggregate  of  students  in  the  4  years’  course,  according  to  return,  253;  students  m  par¬ 
tial  courses,  3;  graduate  students,  3;  professors  and  instructors,  12. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

It  appears,  from  such  information  as  has  come  to  hand,  that  there  are  no  legal,  theo¬ 
logical,  or  medical  schools  in  Arkansas. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE,  LITTLE  ROCK. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1876-77  it  had  63  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  3  teachers.  .  N  o  employments 
are  taught.  The  course  of  study  embraces  history,  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  philosophy,  writing;  and  drawing.  In  the  “American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

x  a  written  return,  however,  gives  100  as  the  number  of  State  scholarships,  and  states  that  there  are 
no  other  free  scholarships. 
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and  Dumb”  for  January,  1878,  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Caruthers,  widow  of  the  late 
lamented  principal,  had  returned  to  the  institution  as  matron,  and  that  the  school  was 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  the  embarrassed  state  of  its  finances  would  allow  — 
(Return,  1877.) 

ARKANSAS  INSTITUTE  FOIi  THE  BLIND,  LITTLE  ROCK. 

There  have  been  119  pupils  under  instruction  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
Its  present  number  is  32;  teachers  and  other  officers,  7.  All  the  branches  of  a  common 
school  education,  with  gymnastics  and  music,  are  taught,  besides  certain  employments 

making— 3 (Retinn 1  lS^^688  making;  seating  of  chairs,  sewing,  knitting,  and  basket 

EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

rw  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  of 

October,  1877  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  the  Bureau.  This  report  notes  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  members  in  Little  Rock,  August  29,  State  Superintendent  Hill  being 

bnf8fhA  aS  Ch;|"rmai1’  and1the  otlier  offi?ers> with  one  exception,  answering  to  their  names; 
but  the  number  of  members  present  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  the  election  of  a  new  set  of  officers  for  1877-78,  the  nomination  of 
a  committee  to  report  on  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
hfs'work  6  °  approval  of  SuPerilitendent  Hill  and  of  readiness  to  cooperate  with  him  in 

It  was  thought  best  by  the  board  of  councillors  to  defer  a  meeting  for  discussion  that 
was  to  have  been  held  m  November,  till  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1878.  ’ 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

x^*ke  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  there  appeared  during  1877  various 

?enffi?wVlwCfntlVe  °\  th.°  county  teachers’  institutes  and  the  normal  institutes  < 

requued  by  law  to  be  held  annually  m  each  judicial  district  of  the  State.  There  was 

^C£S^5rUCti0D8  at  as  *>  -11  for  £  E& 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Terra,  1878-1880.] 

Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Little  Bock. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-17)  . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  number  belonging . 

Average  daily  attendance . . 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  average  belonging.. 

Children  in  private  schools . 

Children  5-17  in  no  schools . 

Mongolian  children  in  schools . 

Negro  children  in  schools . 

Indian  children  in  schools . 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . - . 

Districts  with  good  accommodations.... 

Districts  with  sufficient  grounds . . 

Districts  with  well  improved  grounds  .. 
Districts  with  well  ventilated  schools... 
Districts  with  well  furnished  schools  — 

Districts  with  good  apparatus . 

Districts  maintaining  schools  less  than 
eight  months. 

Districts  maintaining  schools  eight 
months  or  more. 

Number  of  first  grade  schools . 

Number  of  second  grade  schools . 

Number  of  third  grade  schools . 

Number  of  all  grades  (&) . 

New  school-houses  erected . 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . . 

Whole  number . 

Teaching  in  one  school  more  than  a  year 

Attended  county  institutes . 

Taking  educational  journals . 

Graduates  of  State  Normal  School . 

Graduates  of  other  State  normal  schools 

Average  monthly  jiay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  schools . 


1875-76. 


1876-77.  Increase. 


184, 787 
al26, 220 
91, 784 
83, 391 
.89 
14, 625 
43, 023 
383 
744 
283 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

656 

1,594 

804 

488 

913 

*  794 

964 

817 

556 

2,337 

99 

143.8 


1,129 
1,853 
2,982 
329 
1,298 
780 
254 
272 
$85  00 
68  15 


|!3, 302, 604 


200, 067 
«135, 335 
97,527 
89, 539 
.91 
15, 344 
49, 035 
266 
735 
294 


1, 828 
1,414 
1, 636 
659 
1,060 
785 
488 
652 

1,134 

914 
983 
627 
c2,  524 
122 
145.2 


1,184 
1,  983 
3, 167 
432 
1,819 
820 
282 
328 
$83  78 
69  68 


15,280 
9, 115 
5,743 
6,148 
.02 
719 
6,012 
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86 

4 

107 


340 


Decrease. 


166 

71 

187 

23 

1.4 


55 
130 
185 
103 
521 

40 

28 

56 


$1  53 


<22, 858, 601  \d2, 749, 730 


$3,610,163  $307,559 


117 

9 


3 

534 

19 


261 


50 


$1  22 


$108, 871 


a  The  total  enrolment,  probably  including  duplicates  and  perhaps  some  beyond  the  school  age,  as  well 

s  those  in  private  schools,  is  given  as  140,468  in  1875-  76  and  142,6j8  in  18  intermediate  schools  •  the 
b  The  first  grade  here  includes  grammar  and  high  schools;  the  second,  intermediate  schools ,  tne 

hird,  primaries,  in  four  divisions.  ,.  ,  „  . 

c  The  superintendent’s  figures  are  2,485;  perhaps  excluding  high  schoo ..  «nnntv  boards  of 

otal  expenditure  for  those  years  $2,876,030  anu  $2,768,909. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
Statistical  summary — Continued. 


EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  on  enrol¬ 
ment. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  on  aver¬ 
age  attendance. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  on  daily 
attendance. 

Whole  cost,  iucluding  current  expenses: 

On  enrolment . . . 

On  average  attendance . 

On  daily  attendance . 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture . 

School  libraries . . 

School  apparatus . ' " 

Total  valuation . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$14  12 

21  62 

23  79 

$15  06 

22  04 

24  00 

$0  94 

42 

21 

17  21 

18  24 

1  03 

26  35 

26  68 

33 

28  99 

29  06 

07 

$5,  369,  984 

$5, 617, 917 

$247, 933 

173, 213 

207, 336 

34, 123 

88,  299 

107, 990 

19,  691 

5,  631, 496 

5,  933,  243 

301,  747 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  S. 
tion,  tor  the  two  years  above  indicated.) 


Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

appointed  by  to 

diplomas  fou^and  six  y^001^118 10  ^  “Certilined  deifications, 

LOCAL. 

-S3  assays atsr. & “•  ■*** 

pnbuStructio£ble  t0  8Ch°01  0ffice8;  and  0Ue  now  serves  as  deputy  superintendent  of 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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■with  the  increase  of  school  population;  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school  lias 
increased  in  larger  proportion  than  the  average  number  belonging,  and  has  gained 
somewhat  on  the  increase  of  non-attendants  at  any  school;  that  there  is  a  gam,  too,  m 
the  number  of  schools  with  good  accommodations,  sufficient  grounds,  and  terms  ot  eig  1 
months  or  more;  that  although  the  list  of  first  grade  schools  lias  somewhat  diminis  iu  , 
that  of  the  second  grade  has  been  enlarged  in  more  than  triple  measure  beyond  sucii 
diminution;  and  that,  with  higher  receipts  for  school  purposes,  the  expenses  have  been 
kept  below  the  income  through  economy  in  building.  ,  ~ 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  looks  unfavorable,  viz,  that,  while  the  number  ol 
teachers  has  increased,  there  seems  from  the  figures  to  be  a  considerable  decrease  ol 
certificated  ones,  which  would  indicate  deterioration  m  quality  beyond  the  gam  in 
names.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  says,  on  page  3  ol  his  report:  it 
is  believed  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  the  teachers  been  as  well 
qualified,  or  more  earnest  and  zealous  in  their  work.”— (State  report.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Three  of  these  schools,  one  at  Brooklyn,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  reported  32  children  under  training  in  1877,  with  1  instructor  m  each  school,  and 
the  usual  results,  viz,  quickened  perception,  improved  sense  ol  beauty  and  order,  ant 
the  getting  of  profitable  study  out  of  apparent  play.  The  school  at  Los  Angeles,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  return  made,  was  removed  to  Oakland. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

As  vervmanv  children  have  to  remain  in  cities  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 
schools  Superintendent  Carr  suggests  that,  to  keep  these  usefully  employed,  vacation 
schools’  should  be  established,  differing  from  the  ordinary  term  schools  both  m  the 
studies  pursued  and  the  methods  resorted  to.  He  would  have  them  arranged  on  the 
half-time  principle  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number,  and  would  make  them  give 
HahiiS  industrial  pursuits.  For  instance,  a  girls’  school  of  sewing  could  be  thinks,  * 
be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  elementary  exercises  in  needlework,  cutting  and  designing 
of  mtternsSand  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  for  more  advanced  scholars  These  in¬ 
structions  could  he  conceives,  be  accompanied  with  illustrated  lessons  and  lectures  on 
Materials ;  for  boys  he  would  have  industrial  drawing,  exercises  m  the  use  ol  tools  and 
vise  work.  He  bases  these  suggestions  partly  on  the  inherent  propriety  ol  doing  so 
thino-  towards  a  fuller  training  of  children  now  left  largely  to  the  education  ol  the 
& b  partly on  the  expediency  of  fostering  the  present  drift  towards  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  education,  and  finds  encouragement  to  urge  the  matter  m  the  tact 
that  vacation  schools,  in  some  measure  of  this  character,  have  been  maintained  at 
Providence  R  I  with  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success.  In  these  schools  as 
menHoimd ^in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p  379 -much  oral 
instmc^ffinwaslmparted  as  to  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  products  ol  agncult- 
urcland  manufactures  as  well  as  of  those  which  constitute  the  mam  elements  ol  com¬ 
merce. —  (State  report.) 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

T  nf  iiio  nflvanffio-es  that  have  been  found  in  Eastern  cities  from  a  supply  of 

Tnifto imffilsin  the  public  schools -such  as  diminution  of  expense,  securing 

(State  report.) 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

In  common  with  several  superintendent^  ther^liave  beeiTVor  s^tTtime^to^nfany 

tSSfi  too  much  merely  ‘ %th  ltsT|en« 

ing,  with  a  view  to  industrial  pur?  l  . ,  ,,  +n^ manv  children  in  their  homes, 

Syd  zra  X  * tue 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  superintendent  (who  may  have  a  deputy),  also  biennially  chosen ;  in  San 
Jos6,  a  board  of  2  members  from  each  ward,  with  a  superintendent ;  in  both,  boards  of 
examiners  for  proof  and  certification  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  proposing  to  teach  ,* 
in  Stockton,  also,  a  board  of  education  and  of  examination,  with  a  superintendent. — 
(School  law  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

San  Francisco  . . 

0301,  020 

&53, 210 

c37, 286 

24,  899 

632 

$732,  324 

San  Jos6 . 

9,  009 

3,  271 

d2, 114 

1,  379 

42 

74,  478 

Stockton . 

15,  000 

3,011 

1,693 

1,  523 

34 

38,'  044 

a  Estimated. 

b  This  is  the  number  of  State  school  age  (5-17)  entitled  to  draw  public  money.  The  number  of  city 
school  ago  (6-17)  entitled  to  attend  city  schools,  was  49,  404. 
c  Besides  6,984  in  private  and  church  schools.  l 

d  Besides  694  in  private  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

San  Francisco . — According  to  a  table  of  classification  and  attendance,  the  schools 
here  consist  of  2  high,  14  grammar,  25  primary,  1  evening,  1  model  school,  and  9  un¬ 
classified.  The  grades  below  the  high  schools  are  7.  Superintendent  Bolander  says 
that  the  year  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  a  reduction  of  the  material  to  be  studied  from 
text  books  having  given  teachers  more  time  for  explanations  and  a  better  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  lessons,  while  the  principles  underlying  object  lessons  have 
been  better  adhered  to  and  applied.  There  has  been  less  memorizing,  more  training  in 
the  habit  of  observation,  and  in  the  proper  expression  of  ideas.  In  arithmetic  the  bur¬ 
den  has  been  lightened,  the  whole  work  in  the  lower  grades  being  made  to  consist  of  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  25.  In'  the  same  grades  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  penmanship  has  been  productive  of  most  favorable  results.  Iu  drawing  and 
music  kindred  progress  has  been  secured.  In  geography,  natural  philosophy,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  art  of  reading,  the  effort  has  been  to  get  rid  of  needless  technical  details, 
and  have  the  substance  of  things  well  understood ;  the  theory  being  that  the  true  work 
of  the  schools  is  not  to  teach  everything  in  all  the  text  books  used,  but  to  discipline  the 
mind  and  store  it  with  the  most  useful  knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  is  held  to  be 
not  merely  a  grasp  of  certain  facts,  but  also  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  facts 
and  are  applicable  to  great  multitudes  of  cases. 

The  deputy  superintendent  argues  for  a  system  of  free  text  books  as  greatly  better 
than  the  present  system  of  purchase  by  those  able  to  buy  and  free  supply  to  those  only 
who  profess  indigence.  He  also  says  that  in  several  schools  where  there  was  a  great 
pressure  for  admissiou  into  the  lowest  grades,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of°half 
day  classes,  one  set  of  children  coming  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon. 
In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  parents  who  wanted  their  children  to  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  whole  day,  the  experiment  worked  well,  and,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  both  principal  and  teachers,  the  advancement  has  been  equal,  if  "not  superior 
to  that  of  whole  day  classes.  1 

Botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry  enter  into  the  school  course,  as  well  as  the 
common  English  branches,  music,  and  drawing,  and  in  2  cosmopolitan  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  boys’  high  school,  French  and  German.—  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

San  Josti  reports  9  school-houses,  furnishing  accommodations  sufficient  to  admit  every 
child  in  the  city  to  a  seat,  the  best  and  latest  improved  furniture,  first  class  apparatus 
and  an  energetic,  hard  working  corps  of  teachers.  Under  a  new  course  of  study  the 
schools  are  so  graded  as  to  give  2  years  to  primary  work,  2  to  intermediate,  2  to  gram¬ 
mar,  and  3  to  high  school  studies.  This  arrangement  was  based  on  the  observation 
that  heretofore  in  most  instances  from  necessary  absence  and  other  causes  it  had  taken 
8£  years  to  complete  the  first  6  years  of  school  work,  so  that,  with  the  6  years  thus 
divided,  the  average  pupil  would  not  reach  the  point  of  admission  to  the  high  school 
under  14^  years  ot  age.  In  the  new  course  oral  instruction,  morals  and  manners, 
music  and  drawing,  find  a  place,  which  they  had  not  before.  Technical  education,  as 
a  preparation  for  future  trades,  is  also  contemplated  and  urged,  as  well  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  evening  school  for  such  as  have  had  to  leave  before  completing-  the 
studies  of  the  grammar  grade.  Other  proposals  are  that  new  teachers  be  put  on  appro¬ 
bation  of  5  months,  to  be  continued  and  receive  full  pay  only  on  the  condition  of 
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Pr?^n.f  th^y  efficiency,  and  that  every  elected  teacher  hold  a  position  during  <r00d 
for  I87T7T)  increase  ol  pay  proportioned  to  the  length  of  efficient  service.— (Report 

Stockton, .not  sending  any  printed  report,  makes  return  of  the  following,  besides  the 
figures  in  the  table:  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  120 ;  public 
school  buildings,  10 ;  valuation  of  school  property,  $142,900;  sittings  for  study  1  693* 

Tlth  at  least ]‘s  teachers— number  of  pupils  not  given— and,  apparently  for 
the  city  schools  m  general,  special  teachers  of  music  and  peumanship.  ^ 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Established  in  1862  and  housed  in  a  noble  buMding  with  ample  grounds  at  San  Jos<$ 
S118/??001  has  Pppared  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  present  teacliing  force  of  the  State’ 
Its  full  course  of  study  covers  3  years,  the  first  2  of  which  constitute  an  elementary 
course,  from  w..nch  individuals  may  graduate  with  lower  rank.  Diplomas  entitling 
their  holders  to  State  certificates  of  corresponding  grades,  are  granted  to  those  students 
who  complete  either  the  elementary  or  the  full  course.  The  printed  report  for  the 
school  year  ending  March,  1877,  showed  459  pupils  in  the  regular  normal  courses  with 
'8  m  a  preparatory  course.  From  a  later  written  return,  it  appears  that  during  the 
year  there  were  in  all  523  normal  students  additional  to  the  78  preparatory ;  resident 
instructors,  12 ;  graduates,  53  from  the  3  years’  course,  28  from  the  2  years’  course.  Of 
the  latter,  several  returned  to.  complete  the  full  course.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are 
among  the  branches  taught,  and  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  of  1  075 
volumes,  ot  a  laboratory  to  aid  in  chemical  study,  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
physics,  of  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  and  of  a  model  school  in  which  they 
may  practically  apply  the  instruction  they  receive  as  to  methods  of  teaching. —  (Report 
for  1876-77  and  return.)  '  0  v  1 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 


The  formation  of  a  normal  class  in  connection  with  the  girls’  high  school  of  San 
Francisco  was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876.  The  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  speaks  of  it  as  continuing  to  do  good  work.  He  thinks  that  similar 
classes  might  be  formed  in  other  cities  to  supply  trained  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  first  at 
Los  Angeles  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Oakland,  reported  4  normal  students  for 
1877,  ot  whom  3  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  entered 
into  the  course  of  instruction  given. 

Then,  in  counties  with  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  teachers’  institutes  of  three 
to  five  days  each  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  the  county  superintendents  and 
to  be  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  These  become  temporary  nor¬ 
mal  schools  in  the  counties  where  they  are  held,  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  as  respects  such 
things.  More  than  70  institutes  were  held  in  1875-’76and  1876-77. —  (State  report  and 
school  law  of  1874. ) 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 


In  March,  1877,  Mr.  Albert  Lyser,  as  editor  and  publisher,  started  at  San  Francisco 
a  monthly  octavo  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  and  promising  to  render 
most  efficient  aid  to  thesp  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  title  is  The  Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal.  \ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Referring  to  the  objections  often  raised  against  this  class  of  institutions,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  says  that  the  right  of  the  State  and  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not  legally  distinguishable  from  the  right  to 
maintain  elementary  schools ;  that  schools  exist  because  of  a  well  founded  claim  on 
the  part  of  children  to  an  education ;  that  this  education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  to  be 
measured  by  one  generation  for  that  which  succeeds  it :  the  u  common  schooling  ”  of 
the  past  century,  for  instance,  not  adequately  fitting  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for 
the  business  of  fife ;  that  the  demand  for  high  schools  now  is  far  more  general  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  than  was  the  demand  for  elementary  schools  half  a  century  ago ; 
and  that,  as  the  education  given  in  such  high  schools  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  it  should  not  be  left  to  private  greed  or  sectarian  ambition. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  high  schools  are  expensive,  he  says  their  cost  is  trifling 
compared  with  that  of  the  popular  vices  which  they  help  us  to  suppress ;  and  that, 
rightly  managed,  they  pay  fully  for  their  cost,  increasing  the  productive  power  of  a 
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community  by  keeping  at  liome  youths  who  would  otherwise  he  sent  away,  and  re¬ 
taining  in  the  schools  those  pupils  who  will  give  them  the  highest  character  and  exert 
the  healthiest  and  most  beneficial  influence. —  (State  report.) 

In  a  table  of  the  appendix,  the  superintendent  enumerates  the  high  school  pupils  in 
45  counties  of  the  State,  the  whole  number  of  such  pupils  reaching  3,433.  Of  this 
number  1,570  were  in  Alameda  County  and  1,060  in  San  Francisco  City  and  County. — 
(Report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  IX  in  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  crowning  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  though  not. yet  formally  linked  with  the  lower  schools,  presents  for  1877,  in  its 
“  college  of  letters,”  essentially  the  same  elements  as  in  previous  years.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  “classical  course”  are  fully  up  to  those  of  the  best  kindred 
institutions  elsewhere ;  those  for  the  “literary  course,”  more  moderate.  The  college 
library  contains  more  than  14,000  volumes.  The  statistics  for  the  fall  term  of  1877 
were  as  follows :  Academic  senate,  comprising  officers  of  the  college  of  letters  and  of 
5  colleges  of  science  and  the  instructors,  38 ;  students  in  the  classical  course  of  the 
college’ of  letters,  61;  in  the  literary  course,  90;  total,  151.  Besides  these  and  the 
students  of  the  colleges  of  science,  there  were  28  special  course  students,  who,  as  a 
class,  take  up  but  one  or  two  hues  of  study  and  are  not  required  to  pass  the  general 
examinations  for  admission,  and  21  students  at  large,  giving  all  their  time  to  ^special 
studies  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  with  4  post-graduates. —  (Register  for  1877-78.) 

Nine  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  by  printed  catalogue  or  writ¬ 
ten  return,  or  both,  for  some  part  of  1877  :  College  of  St.  Augustine ,  Benicia  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  10  instructors  and  60  collegiate  students ;  Pierce  Christian  College,  College 
City  (Christian  Church),  5  instructors  and  3  classical  students ;  Pacific  Methodist  Col¬ 
lege,  Santa  Rosa  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  4  instructors  and  13  classical  students; 
Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara  (Roman  Catholic),  26  instructors  and  227  students, 
unclassified;  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco  (Roman  Catholic),  12  instructors  and 
apparently  187  students  in  collegiate  studies,  besides  85  in  a  business  course  and  150  in 
grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  who  are  rated  as  collegiate,  the  college  course  here 
covering  8  years  and  embracing  in  the  first  four  many  things  classed  as  elementary 
or  secondary  elsewhere ;  St.  Mary’s ,  San  Francisco,  138  students  in  classical  and  scien¬ 
tific  collegiate  classes ;  St.  Vincent’s,  Los  Angeles  (Roman  Catholic),  6  instructors 
and  94  students  in  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  book-keeping,  &c. ;  University  of 
the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara  (Methodist  Episcopal),  10  instructors  and  33  students  in  clas¬ 
sical  course;  and  Washington  College,  Washington,  10  instructors  and  14  students  in 
classical  course. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  detailed  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  in  the  appendix,  and 
the  summary  of  it  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

.  Of  7  other  colleges  believed  to  be  in  the  State  (not  including  2  for  young  women), 
3  send  statistics,  which  may  be  found  in  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  this  Report,  while  4  have 
not  reported  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  privileges  of  the  State  University,  Hesperian  College,  Pierce  Christian  College, 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  Washington  College  are  offered 
to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men.  Pacific  Methodist  College  makes  especial 
provision  for  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutions  in  the  State  for  supe¬ 
rior  instruction  of  young  women.  Two  of  them,  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  Benicia, 
and  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jos6,  report  for  1877,  the  former,  7  instructors  and 
78  students,  of  whom  46  were  in  a  preparatory  department,  26  in  the  regular  collegiate 
course,  and  6  in  optional  studies;  the  latter,  26  instructors,  350  free  and  285  pay  stu¬ 
dents,  46  of  them  in  collegiate  course  and  1  in  special  course.  Notre  Dame,  which  is 
authorized  to  confer  degrees,  has  a  library  of  2,500  volumes.  Music,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  French,  and  German  are  taught  in  both;  at  Notre  Dame,  Spanish  also. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry  connected 
with  the  University  of  California  are  the  chief  agencies  for  scientific  instruction  in  the 
State.  Most  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities,  however,  have  scientific  depart- 
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ments  or  courses  in  accordance  with,  the  prevailing  demand  for  special  preparation  for 
practical  and  useful  industries.  Students  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  university, 

116.  „ 

There  has  been  also,  since  1862,  in  San  Francisco,  a  private  school  of  engineering,  for 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  belonging  to  that  science.  It  reported  for  187/  a  total 
of  4  instructors  and  60  students.  In  connection  with  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  the 
same  city,  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  have  been  sustained  for  years  past, 
while  discussion  of  such  subjects  has  been  customary  at  the  semimonthly  meetings  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  of  San  Francisco. —  (Catalogues,  returns,  and 
reports  to  Bureau  of  Education  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 


Theological  training  continues  to  be  given  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak¬ 
land,  established  under  Congregational  auspices  in  1869,  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary,  first  opened  under  Presbyterian  influences  in  1871.  Course  of 
study  in  each,  3  years.  In  the  one  at  San  Francisco  the  possession  of  the  degree  of  b.  a. , 
or  its  equivalent,  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  admission,  but  students  of  any  Christian 
denomination,  duly  qualified,  may  enter. —  (Catalogue,  1877,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of 
Education.)  In  Pierce  Christian  College  there  is  a  Bible  department,  widely  may  pre¬ 
pare  for  either  ministerial  or  general  Christian  work.— -(Catalogue  lor  187/ -’78.) 

Legal  training  appears  to  be  in  about  the  condition  indicated  in  the  report  for  18/ o, 

no  college  or  school  of  law  seeming  to  have  been  yet  established.  . 

Medical  training  is  cared  for  (1)  by  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in 
1858  as  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  transferred  to 
University  College,  San  Francisco,  in  1870;  (2)  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  California,  formerly  Toland  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  which  has 
as  its  auxiliary  now  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  recently  affiliated  with  the 
university  as  a  branch  of  its  medical  department.  All  these  seem  to  be  well  appointed 
and  to  have  a  good  and  fair  course  of  instruction,  though  without  the  preliminary 
examination  for  literary  qualifications  now  required  in  some  such  institutions  at  the 
East.  Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  two  medical  colleges,  attendance  on  two 
full  courses  of  lectures,  with  three  years’  study  of  medicine,  good  character,  full  manly 
a^e,  at  least  one  course  of  anatomical  instruction,  with  clinics  and  a  medical  thesis ; 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  like  attendance  on  lectures,  four  years’  service  in  a  clrug 
store,  full  age,  and  thesis.— (Catalogues  and  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.) 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE 

BLIND,  BERKELEY. 

The  buildings  of  this  institution,  which  were  burned  ,T anuary  H,1^,  have  been 
renewed  upon  the  now  much  favored  plan  of  separate  “homes  for  from  40  to  oO  pei- 
sons  each.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  over  the  older  one  of  a  single 
large  establishment  for  all  are  (1)  less  danger  from  fire;  (2)  easy  isolation  of  the  sexes, 
(3)  better  sanitary  conditions;  (4)  economy  of  expenditure:  as  on  this  plan  additional 
buildings  of  the  same  class  can  be  constructed  at  a  much  smaller  outlay  than  it  one 
great  structure  had  to  be  put  up;  (5)  greater  convenience:  as,  when  new  buildings  are 
required,  they  can  be  erected  without  interruption  of  the  exercises  of  the  school.  ±  or 
these  reasons  two  such  homes  have  been  constructed,  with  solid  subfoundations  of 
cement,  stone  foundations  with  granite  water  table,  superstructure  of  plain  brick,  a 
roof  of  slate,  the  brick  walls  being  hollow  and  plastered  without  wooden  lathing,  so 
that  danger  from  fire  is  reduced  to  the  least  possible  degree.  W  ith  further  wise^  pie- 
caution  against  this  peril,  the  staircases  have  been  made  of  stone,  an  extra  spiral  on 
extending  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  sleeping  apartments  to  the  ground,  to  m< 
sure  of  a  safe  exit  for  all  in  case  of  any  fire;  while  the  basement  floor  is  laid  tlnee 

inches  thick  with  artificial  stone.  ^ice 

The  pupils  on  the  rolls,-  June  30,  1875,  were  64  deaf-mutes  and  30  blind,  added,  since 

that  date,  23  of  the  former  class  and  4  of  the  latter;  graduated  ar^^lischarge  ; 
former,  14;  of  the  latter,  4;  died,  3;  remaining,  June  30,  18//,  deaf-mutes,  71,  Dime, 
29;  total,  100.  Teaching  force,  including  principal,  instructor  in  wood  carvinto,  and 
foreman  of  shoeshop,  10. — (Report  for  1876  and  187/ .) 


TRAINING  OF  SEAMEN. 

To  supply  intelligent  and  trained  young  sailors  for  vessels  leaving  the  tfSan 

Francisco,  acts  wqre  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California  an  ,  ,  harbor 

1876,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  on  boaid  ship  m  that  harbor. 
Thro u oh  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  furnished  the  ship 
Jamestown  for  the  purpose  and  detailed  a  naval  officer  to  command  her,  such  a  school 

has  been  instituted, under  the  special  direction  of  a  committee ^ nu^ll^orTts  rap- 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  allowance  of  $25,000  annually  for  its  suj 
port.  Two  hundred  boys,  of  14  to  18  years  of  age,  are  made  admissible  to  its  privileges, 
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100  from  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  100  from  the  other  counties  of  the 
State.  They  must  be  in  good  health,  must  evince  an  aptitude  or  inclination  for  sea  life, 
must  have  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  for  their  entrance  on  it, 
and  must,  on  entering,  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  at  least  two  years  on  the  training 
ship  or  such  other  vessel  as  they  may  be  sent  to  for  service  after  any  semiannual  ex¬ 
amination.  Once  entered,  they  receive  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  education,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  practical  seamanship.  At  the  close  of  Iheir 
two  years7  course,  if  not  sooner  provided  with  employment,  they  are  to  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  showing  their  character  and  proficiency  in  nautical  matters,  which  certificate,  it 
is  believed,  will  insure  employment  in  first  class  vessels  trading  with  the  port. —  (Pro¬ 
spectus.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  City  and  County  Industrial  School  of  San  Francisco,  organized  in  1859,  admits 
youths  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  through  neglect, 
and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education,  in  music,  and  in  such 
industries  as  farming,  gardening,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  carpenter  work.  For 
the  session  of  1877-78,  there  was  a  total  of  L0  instructors  and  232  pupils.  Of  these,  24 
were  taught  instrumental  music  and  constituted  a  brass  band,  while  30  were  so  drilled 
in  vocal  music  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the  whole  school  in  singing.  A  library  of  1,000 
volumes,  to  which  200  were  added  in  the  year,  augments  the  means  of  instruction  and 
improvement. —  (Return  from  Superintendent  D.  C.  Woods.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  State  Educational  Convention  met  at  San  Francisco  October  25,  1877.  State 
Superintendent  Carr  delivered  the  opening  address  on  “  Educational  progress,77  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  a  greater  number  of  more  highly  trained  teachers  and  of  a 
more  practical  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools.  Addresses  and  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  afterward  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Carr,  deputy  State  superintendent,  on  “Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Centennial;77  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  Girls7  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  on  “Teachers  and  teaching;77  by  President  Le  Conte,  of  the  university,  on 
“The  importance  of  unity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools; 77  by  Rev. 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  former  State  superintendent,  on  “The  press  as  an  educator;77  by  Prof. 
William  White,  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  “Claims  of  the  high  schools  to  support  from 
the  State;77  and  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Mann,  city  superintendent  elect  of  San  Francisco,  on 
“Classical  and  scientific  studies.77  J.  B.  Chesney,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  presented  an  elaborate  report,  taking  strong  grounds  against  the 
plan  of  ingrafting  a  system  of  manual  labor  on  the  common  school  system. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  (1)  favoring  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  ungraded  country  schools  taught  by  women,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
made  available  as  a  means  of  education,  and  not  as  a  trade;  (2)  urging  upon  the 
legislature  the  organization  of  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jos6;  (3)  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  “Present  State  course  of  study 
as  applied  to  country  schools  is  defective,  in  that  it  requires  too  many  things  to  be 
taught  children  in  the  primary  grade  that  would  be  better  learned,  and  without  effort, 
when  age  shall  have  matured  the  child’s  mind ; 77  and  (4)  that  “  Some  of  the  text  books 
prescribed  by  law  for  use  in  public  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants 
for  which  they  are  designed,  and  that  we,  as  school  officers  and  teachers,  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  a  change.7’ — (Educational  Weekly,  November  15,  1877,  and  Pacific  School  and  Home 
Journal,  November,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Sacramento. 

[Term,  1876-1880.] 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Carr,  deputy  superintendent ,  Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD' OF  EDUCATION. 


[Term  of  the  governor  expires  December,  1879;  that  of  the  superintendents,  in  1880.] 


Name. 

Office. 

Address. 

His  Excellency  William  Irwin . 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr . 

A.  L.  Mann . 

F.  L.  Landes . . 

L.  J.  Chipman . 

J.  C.  Gilson . 

E.  W.  Davis . 

S.  G.  S.  Dunbar . 

Charlos  H.  Allen . 

Governor  of  the  State  and  ex  officio  president . . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary. 
Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  County  schools  .... 

Superintendent  of  Sacramento  County  schools  . 

Superintendent,  of  Santa  Clara  County  schools . 

Superintendent  of  Alameda  County  schools . 

Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County  schools  . 

Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin  County  schools . 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School . 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento. 
San  .J  os6. 
Pleasanton. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Stockton. 

San  Josd. 

COLORADO. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

SCHOOLS. 


School  districts . 

School-houses . 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days  ... 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. . 
Whole  expenditure  for  schools . 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  — 

On  school  population . 

On  enrolment . 

On  average  attendance . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

21, 962 

21,612 

350 

14, 364 

14, 085 

279 

8, 043 

8, 141 

98 

341 

• 

217 

219 

2 

100 

401 

-v 

433 

32 

$60  00 

$56  10 

$3  90 

48  00 

51  45 

$3  45 

$235, 854 

$198, 975 

$36, 879 

233,298 

215, 256 

18, 042 

$7  93 

$7  95 

$0  02 

12  12 

12  20 

08 

21  65 

21  10 

$0  55 

(From  returns  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck  for  the  two  years  above  indicated,  except 
the  items  of  districts  and  school-houses  in  1875-76,  which  are  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
Horace  M.  Hale,  late  superintendent.  Mr.  Shattuck  writes  that  the  statistics  for 
1876-77  are  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  that  from  some  counties  (Mexican)  he  had  no 
reports.  His  explanation  of  decrease  at  several  points  is  that  heretofore  estimates 
have  been  put  in  the  summaries  of  particulars  for  counties  not  reporting.  He  has 
thought  it  best  to  stop  that,  and  has  made  no  effort  to  swell  the  aggregates  by  any 
guessing.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor, 
now  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

For  granting  State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  experience,  culture, 
and  ability,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
president.  The  diplomas  are  to  be  of  two  grades,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
high  schools,  the  other  in  schools  of  lower  grade,  both  for  life. 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  county  and  district  schools  there  are :  (1)  county  superintendents , 
chosen  by  the  people  every  2  years,  the  year  of  election  alternating  with  that  for  choice 
of  State  superintendent ;  (2)  boards  of  directors  for  school  districts  (3  or  6  persons, 
according  to  population),  chosen  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  eventual  3  years’ 
service,  but  to  be  changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  annual  election ;  (3)  high 
school  committees ,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  a  union 
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high  school  may  be  projected,  and  of  3  other  persons  to  be  chosen  from  their  own 
number  by  the  "directors  of  districts  uniting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. — 
(School  laws  of  1876  and  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

$ 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  existing  laws  is 
presented  biennially,  and  none  is  due  till  the  close  of  1878.  The  information  •given  in 
the  preceding  statistical  summary  and  in  the  following  matter  relating  to  the  schools 
of  Denver  is,  therefore,  the  only  intelligence  as  to  elementary  instruction  for  1877. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

DENVER. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education  of  6  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  2 
years,  one-half  being  changed  each  year,  has  charge  of  the  city  school  system.  The 
board  when  organized  chooses  a  superintendent  not  of  its  own  number. —  (Special  school 
law  of  1874.) 

Statistics. —  Children  of  school  age  (6-21),  2,481;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,078; 
average  number  belonging,  1,327  ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,281.  Teachers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  superintendent  and  2  teachers  of  German,  36 ;  average  number,  34.  Expendi¬ 
ture,  $59,061. 

Additional  particulars. —  Corresponding  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  city,  the  increase 
in  enrolment  during  5  years  has  been  76  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  average 
number  belonging  to  the  schools  145  per  cent.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  each  of  these  covering  4  years.  All  pupils 
in  and  above  the  third  primary  grade  are  permitted  to  study  German.  The  high 
school — in  which  are  3  courses  of  study,  an  English,  a  classical,  and  an  English  and 
classical  —  had  in  1877  an  enrolment  of  103,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  graduated 
its  first  class,  apparently  of  8,  and  admitted  40  out  of  50  candidates  for  the  session  of 
1877-78. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove  and  of  the  board  of  education,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

The  only  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  especially  efficient  school  work, 
besides  the  institution  of  normal  classes  in  the  university,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more 
in  a  year  or  two,  is  one  for  institutes.  Respecting  these  the  law  of  1877,  section  80, 
directs  that  whenever  assurance  shall  be  given  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  county  superintendents  of  two  or  more  counties  in  any  judicial  district 
that  not  less  than  25  teachers  in  said  district  desire  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  teachers’  institute,  he  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  and  give  due 
notice  to  the  county  superintendents  of  all  the  counties  in  the  district.  The  State 
allows  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  for  expenses,  and  x>erinits  boards  of  directors  to  close 
their  schools  during  the  session  to  allow  teachers  to  attend,  the  pay  of  attending 
teachers  going  on  during  attendance. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

\n  the  absence  of  a  State  report  for  1877  there  is  no  other  information  respecting  these 
than  that  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  respecting  the  Denver  high  school, 
except  that  the  new  school  law  of  1877  authorizes  school  boards  in  districts  with  pop¬ 
ulations  of  350  and  upwards  to  establish  a  separate  high  school  whenever  they  shall 
deem  it  expedient  or  necessary,  but  not  to  erect  or  lease  a  building  for  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  voters  of  the  district.  Two  or  more  districts,  as  before  intimated,  may 
unite  to  form  a  union  high  school. 

CHURCH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  high  class  for  young  ladies — St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Denver  (Roman 
Catholic),  and  Wolfe  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  the  same  place — report  for  1$77  a 
total  of  16  teachers  and  181  pupils,  2  of  these  in  classical  courses  and  46  in  modern 
languages.  Drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  both  and  each  has  apparatus  for 
instruction  in  physics;  Wolfe  Hall,  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  also.  The 
latter  reports  a  library  of  840  volumes,  the  former  of  u  about  500.” 

Jarvis  Hall,  Golden  (Protestant  Episcopal),  a  classical  and  commercial  school  for 
young  men  and  boys,  was  also  in  operation  during  1877,  as  previously. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  regents  of  the  new  State  university  at  Boulder  have  perfected  their  arrange¬ 
ments  for  preparing  students  for  such  of  tiie  university  courses  as  they  may  select. — 
(Circular  for  1877-’78. ) 
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A  return,  apparently  for  the  fall  term  of  1877,  gives  an  attendance  of  64  students,  of 
whom  30  were  in  training  for  the  classical  and  10  for  the  scientific  comse. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

*  COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  and  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  are 

now  open,  at  least  to  preparatory  students.  ,  ™  .  _+  nf  irrmart- 

The  university  is,  by  law,  “  to  provide  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of 

in"  to  young  men  and  women,  on  equal  terms,  a  liberal  education.  It 
eventually  classical,  philosophical,  normal,  scientific,  law,  and  such  other  courses  of 
instruction  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine,  with  a  department  of  physical  sci- 
ences.  But  all  those,  except  the  normal  course  and  a  preparato^ 
iip  nf  erra final  "rowth.  A  printed  announcement  tor  187 /-  78  states  that  arrangements 
have  feeu  made  for  preparatory  and  normal  classes,  and  that  classes  in  the  university 
courses  ^1™  be  formed  as  required.  It  is to  revive  for  its  support  one-fifth  of  a  mill 
on  all  nropertv  assessed  in  the  State ;  product  at  present,  about  88,0UU. 

Resnectin"  Colorado  College,  there  was  a  statement  m  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette, 
of  Tune  23  1877  that  the  college  was  then  prepared  to  receive  pupils  of  advanced 
stnndfou  and  to  carry  them  on  to  graduation.  The  school  was  taught  m  a  wooden 

of  1878 

No  information  respecting  Evans  University  is  at  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

scientific. 

tory  department  _  This;  school  was  reorganized  ml  W7  as  ^  of  amill  on  the  dol- 

ar ■«?  ^  * isre- 

coni--, 

tion  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  ^cremth,  is  »  1  J 

ical  with”  intellectual  training,  to  have  a  course  of  not  is  to  be 

Sdl^St  2&S£2SZt  frmrfthe^sale  o^the- lands  donated  to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUTE  AND  BLIND,  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

Thirty  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this  institution  ^e«s 
1874.  The  present  number  is  26,  of  whom  12  are  males  Mid  1  .  ‘  gcjipturf  ies8ons, 

guage,  composition,  penmanship,  geography,  is  sliocmaking,  gardening, 

and  drawing  are  taught.  The  .employments  ““St  clo^,  anl’  Socketing, 
housework,  plain  and  tancy  sewing,  cutting  and  Wmg  w  & 

A.  16  coluimi  weekly  paper  is  published  by  the  pupils. -(Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hoa.  JOSEPH  C.  Shaituck,  State  superintendent  of  piMie  instruction,  Denver. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Terms  of  office  expire  January,  1879.]  _ 


Members. 


Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent,  president 

Hon.  William  M.  Clark,  secretary  of  state . . . 

Hon.  A.  J.  Sampson,  attorney  general . 


Post-office. 


Denver. 

Denver. 

Denver. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (4-16) . 

Scholars  registered  in  winter . 

Scholars  registered  in  summer . 

Number  registered  over  school  age... 
Different  scholars  in  public  schools  . . 
PupiJs  iu  other  than  public  schools  . . 

Pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds . 

Children  of  school  age  in  no  school... 

Average  attendance  in  winter . 

Average  attendance  in  summer . 

Per  cent,  of  registered  to  enumeration 
Per  cent,  in  schools  of  all  kinds . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  in  the  State  .... 

Public  schools . 

Departments  in  these . 

Schools  with  two  departments... 

Schools  with  more  than  two _ _ 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools. 

Departments  in  these . 

New  school-houses  built . 

Houses  in  good  condition . 

Houses  in  fair  condition.... . 

Houses  in  poor  condition _ _ _ 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teaohers  in  winter  schools . . 

Teachers  in  summer  schools . . 

Teachers  continued  in  same  school. 
Teachers  who  never  taught  before  . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women... 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  income  for  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  schools. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

135, 189 

137, 099 

1,910 

98, 923 

99. 657 

734 

89,  832 

90, 845 

1,013 

4,  454 

4,894 

440 

119, 106 

119,  208 

102 

9,816 

10, 180 

364 

128,  922 

129,  388 

466 

12,  297 

13, 865 

1,568 

74, 369 

75, 732 

1,363 

66,  621 

68, 588 

1,967 

88.  10 

86.  95 

1.15 

95.  36 

94.  38 

.98 

1,493 

1,487 

6 

1,628 

1,629 

1 

2,  499 

2,  530 

31 

118 

112 

6 

152 

165 

13 

270 

277 

ry 

/ 

1,148 

1,176 

28 

26 

22 

4 

883 

922 

39 

556 

524 

32 

212 

201 

11 

2, 656 

2,  676 

20 

2,  638 

2, 659 

21 

1,780 

1,904 

124 

539 

478 

61 

$67  43 

$64  55 

_ _ -r  -»  » 

$2  88 

37  16 

36  20 

96 

l 

$1,560, 565 

$1 , 506, 218 

$54. 347 

1,529, 181 

1,  510,  222 

18, 959 

(From  the  reports  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
lor  the  two  years  indicated.)  ’ 

* 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education ,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  with  change 
ot  one  each  year,  has  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
,AJus  boa™  appoints  a  secretary  who  acts  as  its  executive  officer  throughout 
the  State,  with  an  assistant  secretary  for  office  work,  and  a  general  agent  for  the 

enforcement  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  employment  of  untaught  children  in  families, 
lactones,  or  shops.  } 
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LOCAL. 

Boards  of  school  visitors  for  towns  are  composed  of  6  or  9  members  chosen  originally  in 
full  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  changed  in  one-third  of  their  number  at  each 
subsequent  meeting.  These  boards  have,  under  the  State  board,  the  direction  of  studies, 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  visitorial  oversight  of  the  town  schools, 
attending  to  this  last  mainly  through  their  secretary  and  a  member  annually  assigned 
to  that  duty,  called  the  acting  school  visitor. 

Boards  for  school  districts,  into  which  towns  may  be  divided,  are  ordinarily  of  3  per¬ 
sons  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  with  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
collector.  The  exceptional  cases  are  in  school  districts  succeeding  to  the  old  school 
societies,  in  which  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members  have  been  elected,  and  are 
changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  subsequent  annual  election. —  (School  laws, 
edition  of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  great  or  striking  signs  of  progress  can  ordinarily  be  looked  for  in  any  single  year 
in  the  school  system  of  an  old  and  well  established  State.  It  is  only  as  we  compare 
several  years  one  with  another  that  such  progress  can  usually  be  found.  But  here  the 
board  of  education  says  in  its  report  that  the  history  of  the  schools  for  1877,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  read  through  the  statistics,  was  very  satisfactory;  and  looking  at  these 
statistics  we  see  ground  for  the  satisfaction  shown.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools,  734  in  winter  and  1,013  in  summer,  indicates,  for  example,  some  fair 
approach  to  a  harvesting  of  the  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  1,910.  The  increase 
of  average  attendance,  1,363  in  winter  and  1,967  in  summer,  is  even  more  encouraging, 
although  against  this  has  to  be  set  an  increase  too  of  1,568  in  the  number  attending  no 
school ;  but,  as  the  board  says,  a  large  proportion  of  these  non-attendants  are  children 
of  such  tender  age  that  their  absence  from  school  is  hardly  a  matter  for  regret.  W e 
find  7  more  graded  schools,  with  28  more  departments ;  while  to  meet  the  increase  in 
enrolment  and  attendance  there  were  20  more  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  and  21  in 
the  summer  schools,  as  well  as  124  more  who,  for  at  least  the  second  year,  were  settled 
in  the  same  school,  showing  a  gradual  approach  toward  permanency.  The  receipts  for 
school  purposes  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  oft' $54,347 ;  but  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
valuation  of  all  property  and  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  life,  the  whole  re¬ 
ceipts,  with  even  this  large  falling  off,  the  board  says,  represent  a  greater  sacrifice 
upon  the  people’s  part  than  formerly,  and  a  greater  power  to  purchase  commodities 
and  services  than  the  larger  looking  income  of  1876. 

The  part  of  the  history  not  to  be  told  in  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not 
less  satisfactory ;  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  which  they  maintain,  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  activity  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  obedience  and  diligence  ot  the 
scholars  having  been  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past  years. —  (Report  of  board 
for  1877.) 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Northrop  says  that  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  the  agent  of  the  State  board  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  has  rendered  during  the  year  efficient  service  in  securing  the  observance  of  the 
law  for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy.  The  plan  of  visiting  schools  to  ascertain  from 
pupils  and  teacher  the  extent  of  absenteeism  has  proved  very  useful.  The  question 
u  Does  any  scholar  in  this  school  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  school  age  who  has  attencted 
no  school  this  term  or  this  year?”  usually  reveals  the  real  facts  in  each  case.  These 
inquiries  have  increased  attendance  and  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  school 
both  with  pupils  and  parents.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  State,  in  its  enforcement  of 
attendance,  is  found  thus  to  be  looking  after  individual  children,  leads  many  parents, 
especially  foreigners,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school  and  ot  their  own  parental 

duties.  ,  .  _ 

The  gain  in  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law  (it  being  followed 
up  by  the  visits  of  an  agent)  abundantly  shows  the  value  of  the  enactment  and  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  effort  to  secure  a  general  observance  of  it.  Besides  the  systematio 
work  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Northrop  himself,  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  board,  keeps  m 
view  the  needs  of  the  neglected  children  in  his  visits  to  towns,  to  schools,  and  lactones, 
in  his  conferences  with  school  officers,  and  in  public  lectures.  He  has  thus  delivered 
76  lectures  and  paid  57  visits  to  42  different  towns,  while  Mr.  Potter  has  visited  43 
towns  and  258  departments  in  189  schools,  each  finding  children  illegally  kept  from 
school  and  bringing  many  of  them  in.  . 

The  law,  as  Mr.  Northrop  justly  says,  should  not  relax  efforts  at  persuasion.  Ine 
prime  thing  is  to  make  the  schools  so  good  and  their  advantages  so  inviting  that  attend¬ 
ance  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  not  have  to  be  imposed  as  a  necessity. 
A  little  kind  emdeqvor  in  such  circumstances  will  usually  bring  in  the  absentees.  13ut 
when  such  means  fail  and  reasoning  also  fails,  coercion  must  come  in  to  protect  help¬ 
less  children  in  their  right  to  an  education,  and  give  them  at  feast  the  60  days  ot 
annual  schooling  which  the  law  now  requires. —  (Report  for  1877.) 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  COMPULSION. 

Mr.  Northrop,  having  been  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  observe  some  things  in 
European  school  systems,  makes  a  favorable  report  of  the  workings  of  a  compulsory 
educational  law  in  several  of  the  English  cities.  In  London,  where  such  a  law  has 
been  pretty  rigidly  enforced,  he  says  that,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  already,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  city  officers,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
juvenile  offences  and  in  the  cost  of  youthful  pauperism.  Every  gang  of  young  thieves 
known  to  the  police  has  been  broken  up,  and  city  Arabs  that  had.  been  almost  unman¬ 
ageable  sit  now  in  the  schools  beside  the  sons  of  industrious  citizens  in  healthful  and 
improving  competition.  The  superintendent  of  the  Holloway  Prison  testified  that, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  this  training  of  the  children,  there  had  been  committed 
to  his  prison  in  the  year  past  only  28  male  juvenile  offenders  and  no  females,  though 
in  1869  there  were  136  males  and  21  females  so  committed.  Similar  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  compulsory  attendance  on  the  schools,  with  moral  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  children  there  and  elsewhere,  came  to  him  from  other  cities. —  (Report 
for  1877.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

The  adornment  of  school  grounds  with  proper  shade  trees  is  strongly  urged  by 
Mr.  Northrop  in  this  as  in  previous  reports,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  through 
his  efforts  much  progress  in  this  good  work  has  been  effected.  State  uniformity  of  text 
books  he  writes  decidedly  against,  as  greatly  expensive  to  begin  with  and  fruitful 
afterward  of  embarrassment  and  litigation.  Industrial  education,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  future  work  of  life,  has  considerable  space  devoted  to  it,  but  no  definite  plan 
for  it  is  proposed.  The  advantages  of  European  schools  of  forestry  are  also  largely 
dwelt  upon  and  the  methods  of  those  schools  described. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

One  school  of  this  class,  287  Myrtle  avenue,  Bridgeport,  reports  80  children  of  4  to  9 
years  of  age  under  the  instruction  of  one  principal  and  4  assistants  in  1877,  the  school 
being  held  5  hours  daily  for  5  days  in  each  week,  with  40  weeks  in  the  school  year. — 
(Return.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Hartford,  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  9  members,  one  serving  as  acting  school 
visitor ;  in  the  other  cities,  boards  of  education  of  9  or  12  members,  with  city  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools ;  term  of  service  in  each  case,  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each 
year,  to  be  replaced  by  new  election. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Bridgeport . 

24,  745 

5,  864 

4,  735 

3, 193 

81 

$60, 188 

Hartford . 

Meriden . 

41,  600 
10,  945 
7,  000 

9,  621 

7,  596 

5,  038 

160 

194,  962 

Middletown _ 

1,415 

1,  048 

676’’ 

22 

26,  272 

New  Haven . 

58,  675 

12,  964 

11,  426 

,  7, 491 

204 

206,  436 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Bridgeport ,  333  scholars  in  the  ordinary  evening  schools  and  99  in  an  evening 
drawing  school,  added  to  the  4,735  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  give  a  total  enrolment 
of  5^167.  Adding  also  the  6  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  to  the  81  in  the  day 
schools,  we  have  a  total  of  87.  The  evening  schools  were  open  only  twice  a  week, 
and  hence  secured  a  more  regular  attendance  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  is 
customary  where  the  sessions  include  4  or  5  evenings  in  the  week.  The  schools  were 
newly  classified  and  graded  in  the  school  year  1876-77,  in  accordance  with  a  course  of 
study  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  word  and  phonic 
methods  of  teaching  reading  took  the  place  of  the  longer  and  more  tedious  alphabetic 
method,  saving  much  time  and  trouble.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  a  system 
of  monthly  written  examinations  was  carried  on  through  the  year  with  excellent 
results ;  and,  as  the  teachers  were  thus  relieved  from  keeping  daily  records  of  schol¬ 
arship,  they  were  able  to  give  their  whole  time  in  school  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Oral  examinations  by  different  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  by  the  city 
superintendent  have  also  aided  in  stimulation.  For  this  purpose  some  1,400  visits 
have  been  made  to  the  schools,  the  visits  varying  in  length  from  a  few  minutes  to 
a  room  to  an  entire  session.  A  city  high  school,  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
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enrolled  82  different  pupils,  and  spread  an  influence  for  good  through  all  tlie  other 
schools,  by  presenting  a  standard  toward  which  all  may  strive.  Drawing  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  schools  during  the  year  and  vocal  music  was  prosecuted  as-m  previous 
years  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade.— (Report  of  Superintendent  li.  M.  liai- 

^Hartford  had,  in  addition  to  her  day  schools,  2  evening  schools  continued  during  the 
winter  and  enrolling  529  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  ot  192.  lhe  studies  were 
mainly  elementary  and  the  results  appear  to  have  been  encouraging.  In  all  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  the  text  books  used  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  only  such  books  are  used 
and  such  studies  pursued  as  have  been  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  school  board. 

A  portion  of  eacli  session  is  devoted  to  singing,  m  which  all  pupils  are  expected  to 
ioin.  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  music  is  also  given.  Drawing  is  begun  m  the 
first  grade,  and  is  continued  through  at  least  the  second  year  ot  the  high  school.  Ger- 
man  fs  provided  for  in  6  grades,  entering  also  into  the  tirst  two  high  school  years,  lhe 
hi  uh  school,  under  its  able  principal,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  retains  its  high  standard  ot  admis¬ 
sion  and  graduation,  and  includes,  besides  the  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools,  about 
100  scholars  from  the  neighboring  towns,  enrolling  450  m  the  spring  ot  lb/ 7.  lhe 
great  increase  in  its  attendance  required  in  that  year  the  erection  ot  an  addition  su 
cient  to  accommodate  upwards  of  200  more  pupils  with  study  and  recitation  rooms. 
This  was  accomplished  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  with  great  improvement  ot 
the  interior :  but  unfortunately  the  exterior  was  not  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  main  building,  and  thus  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  (Report  ot 
board  for  1876-77,  through  Acting  School  Visitor  John  H.  Brocklesby.) 

Middetown.— As  to  teachers,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  here  all  who  were  appointed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  1876-77  were  retained  to  its  close,  and,  at  u. 
annual  election  in  June,  were  reelected  to  their  former  positions.  As  to  studies,  ve 
are  told  that  drawing  receives  attention,  that  instruction  m  the  metric  system  has 
been  introduced,  and  that  in  the  -  senior  department  ”  there  is  a  commercial  course  to 
fit  pupils  for  business,  as  well  as  classical  and  English  courses  to  fit  them  foi  college 
or  for  refined  domestic  life.  As  to  methods,  we  learn  that  m  the  primary  classes  the 
book  is  laid  aside  and  words  in  common  use  placed  on  the  blackboard  m  view  ot  a  . 
These  the  children  write  on  slates  and  learn  to  spell  from  memory .  lhe  slaic  locci  s 
also  a  copy  of  the  drawing  lesson  while  some  are  constructing  the  same  figure  ot 
larger  size  on  the  board.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  make  figures  and  form  their  simp  er 
combinations  on  the  slate.  The  teacher  walks  among  the  pupils,  ncedm^  ™ 
calliim  for  answers  to  her  questions  from  ivlioin  she  will.  Frequent  ie\  lews  fix  these 
lessons  in  the  mind,  until  It  the  close  of  the  term  a  review  of  bO  days’  work  seems 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  lesson.  The  little  ones  store  away  in  a  >eai  nea  y 
thousand  useful  words  which  they  can  write  or  spell  at  any  time,  besides  the  fimt 
lessons  in  drawing  and  arithmetic.— (Report  of  the  board  of  education,  acting  school 

visitor,  and  Superintendent  H.  E.  Sawyer  for  187'6-77.)  ^  • 

At  New  Haven  the  system  of  instruction,  based  on  a  scheme  of  studies  adoptee 
1870,  has  become  quite  uniform  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  has,  diuing  lWb >  , 

demonstrated  its  efficiency  even  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  r  at  10  of  cn  o 
ment  to  the  number  of  school  age  has  been  also  greater  and  the  agg  »ate  -  f 

fuller  than  ever  before.  In  the  truant  school,  the  attendance  lias  been  94  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  boys  not  being  absent  once  m  a 
whole  term  and  some  not  for  two  terms.  The  number  attending  the  eveningsch 
was  not  as  large  as  in  preceding  years,  but  the  application  to  f ^  ^ The 

those  who  came  resulted  in  an  improvement  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  1 
grading  of  the  day  schools  — with  the  exception  of  3  that,  for  special  reasons,  are  un- 
Saded-is  upon  the  now  customary  basis  of  8  grades  of  a  year  each  below  the  high 
school  with  4  years  in  that  school.  Class  promotions  are  made,  as  a  rule,  each  year, 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  while  individuals  found,  at  the  monthly  ^urination; s,  to  e 
fitted  for  a  higher  grade  are  advanced  without  waiting  f  ortheirclasses.  Mhtha 
to  securing  a  steadv  aupplv  of  home  trained  teachers,  22  pupil  teachers  ha\e  been 
kep™ftrS  doing  "duty  as  instructors  and.  furnishing  ^  regular 

teachers  who  from  any  cause  are  absent  from  tlieir  posts.  Dump,  each  >  <■ 
young  teachers  are  said  to  save  the  city  more  than  one  thousand -dollars, 
out  them,  would  have  to  he  paid  lor  substitutes  brought  in  &om .wSfm&rc ? 
pay  for  meeting  exigencies— (Report  ot  Superintendent  Ariel  Parish  tor  18<b  7.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  still  continued  at  Now  Britain  and  devoted  to  special 

of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  reported  tor  the  tall term ' otP‘ltr  ,nrt  26 of  these 
ors  with  127  students,  36  graduates  in  the  preceding  scholastic  year,  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  Drawing  is  taught,  with  the  aid  of  models,  casts,  apparat  , 
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and  examples.  Vocal  music  is  also  attended  to,  and  there  are  means  for  illustration 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  with  a  library  of  about  1,200  volumes. —  (Return  for  1877.) 
Of  the  continued  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the  institution  Secretary  Northrop  speaks 
very  highly  in  his  report  for  the  same  year. 

teachers’  institutes. 

Legal  provision  is  made  for  holding  these  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  the  best 
modes  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  it  appears  from 
the  report  that  twenty-three  such  were  held,  live  as  county  institutes  and  eighteen  for 
towns.  At  these  last,  the  custom  has  been  to  visit  in  the  morning  the  schools  of  the 
place  and  observe  their  methods  in  order  to  adapt  the  instruction  in  the  meetings  to 
local  needs.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  schools  being  dismissed,  the  teachers  and 
friends  ot  education  hold  a  session  of  two  or  three  hours,  with  another  shorter  one  in 
the  evening.  Special  prominence  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  instruction  in  map 
drawing. — (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  specific  report  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  being  made  through  the  board  of 
education  or  its  secretary,  we  are  dependent,  as  in  former  years,  on  city  school  reports 
for  almost  all  our  information  concerning  them.  In  the  high  schools  of  Bridgeport, 
Hartford,  and  New  Haven,  we  find  well  arranged  4  years’  courses,  both  English  and 
classical,  the  latter  preparing  for  the  academical  departments  of  the  best  colleges,  the 
former  for  the  scientific  departments  or  for  ordinary  business  pursuits.  At  New  Haven, 
Greek,  which  has  been  for  some  years  omitted,  was  restored  in  187C5,  making  the  school 
again  preparatory  to  Yale  College,  as  well  as  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The 
“senior  department”  of  the  schools  of  Middletown  appears  also  to  be  substantially  of 
high  school  grade,  with  a  4  years’  course  in  classical  as  well  as  English  studies,  the 
former  including  Latin  and  French  for  3  years,  the  latter  substituting  history  for  the 
Latin  and  French  ot  the  second  and  third  years.  In  these  4  schools  there  appear  to 
have  been  1,213  pupils  enrolled  during  1876-77,  with  an  average  attendance  of  828, 
under  35  teachers. 

In  the  town  reports  of  Enfield  and  Thomaston,  appended  to  the  State  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  1877,  three  high  schools  in  the  former  and  one  in  the  latter  are  spoken  of  as 
adding  much  to  the  advantages  for  education;  but  no  statistics  respecting  them  are 
given.  In  thgt  from  Meriden,  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  for  the  following  year, 
the  need  of  such  a  school  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  In  most  of  the  larger  villages  there 
are  understood  to  be  higher  departments  of  graded  schools  which  give  high  school  in¬ 
struction,  while  such  institutions  as  the  Bulkeley  School,  New  London;  the  Morgan 
School,  at  Clinton,  and  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  appear  to  unite  the  characters  of 
the  old  academy  and  the  modem  high  school. 

OTHER  secondary  schools. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  private  academic  schools  and  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
students  tor  college,  see  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these 
m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

No  business  college  is  reported  for  1877  in  this  State,  but  a  commercial  course  extend¬ 
ing  through  two  years  is  reported  by  the  board  of  education  of  Middletown  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “senior  department”  of  the  public  schools  there,  which  is  substantially 
a  high  school.  The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  commercial  forms  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, .  and  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  report  by  catalogue  or  circular  for  1877  a  total  of  58  instructors  in  academical 
departments,  with  832  students,  ot  whom  15  were  in  special  courses  and  51  graduates 
pursuing  studies  beyond  those  of  the  regular  4  years’  course.  In  the  Art  School  of  Yale 
there  were  also  23  students.  The  libraries  of  the  three  colleges  number  respectively 
18,000,  27,000,  and  83,000  volumes,  besides  those  of  students’  societies  and  others  to 
which  students  have  access.  All  three  set  a  high  standard  for  admission  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  and  in  all  the  course  of  study  is  well  arranged  and  full.  In  Trinity  there  is 
little  option  as  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course ;  but  studies  additional  to  that  may 
be  prosecuted  by  those  who  desire  a  degree  in  science  as  well  as  in  arts,  and  students 
in  special  courses  are  allowed  to  prosecute  such  studies,  always  including  Latin,  as 
they  may  be  found  qualified  to  pursue,  reciting  with  the  regular  classes  in  these  studies. 
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At  Wesleyan  and  Yale  tliere  is  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  at  Yale,  where  this  liberty  was  not  given  till  1876,  it  is  reported  to  have  worked 
most  satisfactorily,  the  students  being  carried  further  in  the  separate  departments,  and 
this  with  more  continuity  of  effort  and  more  enthusiasm. —  (Catalogues  and  reports  of 
1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

'  \ 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Talc  College,  having  received  in  1873  the  national 
grant  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  became  the  Connecticut  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  is  a  3  years’  course,  with  graduate 
courses  beyond  this.  The  instruction  is  intended  for  graduates  ot  colleges  and  other 
persons  qualified  for  advanced  or  special  scientific  study,  as  well  as  tor  undergraduates. 
The  graduate  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.,  C.  e.,  or  D.  e.  (dynamic  engineer). 
In  the  undergraduate  department  the  courses  of  instruction  most  distinctly  marked 
out  are  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  or  mechanical  engineering,  agricult¬ 
ure,  natural  history,  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medical  studies,  studies  preparatory 
to  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  higher  studies.  The 
number  of  students  in  1877  was  194.— (Catalogue  of  college,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  Connecticut  are  the  Theological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Yale  College  (Congregational),  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  at  Middletown 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  ana  tlie  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut ,  at  Hartloicl  (Con- 
gre< national),  each  with  a  course  of  study  covering  3  years,  and  all  together  containing 
about  175  students.  The  school  at  Yale  requires  for  admission  a  liberal  education  at 
some  college  or  such  other  literary  acquisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  equivalent 
preparation.  The  requisitions  for  admissions  to  the  Berkeley  school  are  nearly  as  high  5 
out  of  27  students  reported  in  1877,  some  degree  in  letters  or  science  had  been  received 
by  24.  In  the  Theologioal  Institute,  at  Hartford,  18  out  of  the  31  students  had  received 
such  a  degree  5  at  Yale,  86  out  of  102  undergraduate  theologues,  and  2  out  ot  o  lesident 
licentiates. —  (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Yale  College  embraces  one  course  of  instruction  for  graduates 
and  another  for  undergraduates,  each  covering  2  years.  The  methods  of  instruction  m 
the  undergraduate  department  are  by  daily  lectures  and  recitations  from  text  books, 
with  weekly  moot  courts.  In  the  graduate  course,  the  degree  of  master  of  law  is  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  and  that  of  doctor  ol  civil  law  at  the  end  oi  the 
second. —  (College  catalogue  and  return  of  law  school,  1877.) 

MEDICAJj. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  56  students,  of 
whom  16  hadTeceived  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  Only  the  more  elementary  branches 
are  studied  during  the  first  year;  the  more  practical  stndies  come  m  the  second,  while 
provision  is  made  lor  a  third  in  which  those  of  the  entire  course  are  reviewed,  with  the 
addition  of  such  collateral  branches  and  advanced  courses  of  reading  as  may  be  ad¬ 
visable.  To  receive  the  degree  of  the  school,  students  must  have  attended  two  lull 
courses  of  public  lectures  and  studied  medicine  for  three  years;  except  in  the  case  ol 
college  graduates,  whose  diplomas  are  received  as  equivalent  to  certificates  ol  medical 
study  for  one  year. —  (Return  and  college  catalogue,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  was  founded  m  181 0  and 
has  since  had  2,141  pupils  under  instruction.  The  present  number  attending  is  272,  ol 
whom  162  are  males  and  110  females.  Sixty  graduates  of  this  school  have  become 
teachers  in  similar  institutions.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  common  English 
branches  and  articulation.  C abinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  the  employ - 
ments  taught.  Dining  the  year,  instruction  m  articulation  and  lip 'heading ^been 
(riven  to  40  pupils,  of  whom  16  are  semi-mutes  and  24  are  deaf-mutes.  The  number 
of  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  in  New  England  is  estimated  at  77<>,  of  whom  perhaps 
are  at  school,  leaving  375,  nearly  half,  not  receiving  a  regular  education.  These  h&- 
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ures,  it  is  remarked,  are  not  creditable  to  New  England,  although  it  is  believed  that 
since  the  American  Asylum  first  opened  its  doors  no  deaf-mute  applying  for  admission 
has  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  —  (Reports  for  1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

Whipple's  Home  School  for  Deaf-Mutes ,  at  Mystic  River,  a  private  school  organized  in 
1869  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip  reading,  reports  for  1876-77 
an  attendance  ot  19  pupils,  15  of  them  being  males.  The  branches  taught  are  reading, 
silent  and  vocal,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  facts  from 
natural  history,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  lip  reading.  The  boys  are  employed  about 
the  farm  and  the  girls  in  the  house.  No  trades  are  systematically  taught.  The  insti¬ 
tution  owns  57  acres  of  land. —  (Return,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES,  LAKEVILLE. 

This  school,  established  in  1858,  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  84 
pupils,  48  of  them  males  and  36  females.  The  branches  taught  are  hand  training,  ob¬ 
ject  lessons,  articulation,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing, 
sewing,  fancy  work,  singing,  dancing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  labor.  All  the  children 
in  the  institution  have  made  some  progress  during  the  year.  Even  those  who  are  too 
low  in  the  scale  to  show  very  marked  advancement  in  school  education  have  improved 
as  to  order,  quiet,  and  tidiness. —  (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses ,  at  New  Haven,  opened  in  1873,  reports  for 
1877-78  a  head  nurse  and  11  to  14  pupil  nurses  in  training  for  intelligent  ministration 
to  the  needs  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick. —  (Return.) 

CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school,  situated  at  Middletown,  is  not  a  State  institution,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  but  a  private  charity,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  for 
the  guardianship  and  training  of  girls  who  are  in  danger  of  being  led  into  vice  and 
crime.  Retained  till  they  are  18  years  of  age,  or  till  safe  places  can  be  found  for  them 
at  an  earlier  day,  they  receive  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  are  trained 
to  various  industries,  and  have  the  use  of  a  good  library,  with  pleasant  shelter  in  three 
different  “  homes,”  one  of  which  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  older  girls  during 
the  year  1876.  At  the  opening  of  1877  there  were  109  inmates  under  16  instructors,  in¬ 
cluding  matrons  and  superintendents. —  (Report,  1877.) 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  WEST  MERIDEN. 

There  were  404  boys  under  instruction  here  during  1877,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  almost  wholly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  while  the  256  remaining 
at  the  date  of  the  report  could  all  read  and  write,  nearly  all  could  perform  the  simpler 
operations  in  arithmetic,  198  were  studying  geography,  and  10  were  studying  history. 
Four  hours  each  clay  are  devoted  to  study  under  6  teachers ;  vocal  music  is  taught,  and 
with  instruction  ill  morals,  manners,  and  religion,  there  is  also  a  training  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  gardening,  chair  making  and  seating,  shoemaking,  &c.,  for  six  hours  in  each 
working  day.  In  all,  2,665  boys  have  enjoyed  these  advantages  since  the  organization 
of  the  school.  —  (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

< 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  commencing  October  25,  1877. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Yale  College,  on  “The 
rights  of  the  taught.”  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  music,  recitations, 
and  the  appointment  of  committees.  The  other  papers  presented  were  “Physiology 
in  school,”  by  F.  A.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  Bristol  High  School;  “Concernino¬ 
primary  teachers,”  by  Miss  Marshall,  of  the  New  Britain  High  School;  “Taskboolcs  and 
taskmasters,”  by  H.  C.  Davis,  of  New  Haven;  “Curiosities  of  our  school  laws,”  by  I. 
C.  Libby,  of  Middletown;  “The  teacher,  his  work  and  rewards,”  by  J.  K.  Bucklvn 
of  Mystic  Bridge;  “Confidence  between  boys  and  teachers,”  by  F.  W.  Gunn,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ct.;  “Teachers’  reading,”  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Rockville;  “The  claims  of 
writing  in  our  public  schools,”  by  Superintendent  Harrington,  of  Bridgeport,  and  “His¬ 
tory  in  all  grades,”  by  Mr.  Drake,  principal  of  the  South  School,  New  Haven.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Secretary  Northrop,  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  New  Haven,  and  Governor 
Hubbard ;  also  briefer  remarks  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  J.  Coats,  of  Andover,  and 
others,  in  which  each  made  various  suggestions  based  upon  his  experience  in  teaching. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  also  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  papers  read. 
The  programme  was  varied  by  music,  readings,  and  the  exercises  of  a  military  company 
composed  of  the  boys  of  the  Asylvm  Avenue  School.  —  (New-England  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  November  1,  1877.) 
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DELAWARE. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876. 

• 

1877. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  . . . 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Whole  enrolment  . . . 

Average  number  in  each  school  ..... 

21, 587 
58 

370 

31,  849 
3,  800 
22, 398 
1,663 
24,061 

2, 474 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools . 

Average  duration  in  days . 

146 

School-houses . 

268 

276 

250 

26 

13 

430 
462 
$30  75 

$216, 225 
216,  225 

Schools  visited  .... 

Number  of  these  with  blackboards  . 

Number  with  maps  and  charts  . 

Number  with  globes  .... 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  ... 

Number  holding  certificates  . 

501 

71 

Average  monthly  pav  out  of  Wilmington 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

WThole  income  for  free  schools  . . 

Whole  expenditure  for  free  schools  . 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property 

$30  75 

$216, 225 
«218,  025 

$450, 957 

a  This  includes  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent,  $1,800. 


Jam6S  H'  Gr°VeS’  StatS  SUperinten<lent  of  fee  8dl00l8>  for 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 


.  T”  ™ion  of  the  free  instruction  given  in  the  State,  there  is  a  State  sm*rintmdent 
of  ft  ce  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  one  year  * 

A  Mate  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  president  of  the  State  college,  the  State 
secretary,  and  State  auditor,  with  the  State  superintendent,  hears  appeals  from  the 

toTeruse^Kr)eC181T  ?nd  l^er  officers,  determined  the  text  books 

to  be  used  m  the  free  schools,  and  issues  blanks  for  records  and  returns. 


LOCAL. 


aAtrL,T  ftee8  °f  dlsfriCJ8>  composed  of  3  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  school  voters 
,  iCt  fol  a  term  of  3  ^ars,  have  charge  of  all  school  mattmsTn 

Sn  P  -CtlVu  dl8dn<?8  \n  tbo  rural  Portions  of  the  State.  For  the  city  of  Wilmiim 
and  1875?) 18  &  b°ard  °f  educatl0n  elected  uncler  a  special  law. -(School  laws  of  18§3 
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DELAWARE. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  TIIE  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People,  which,  by  act  of 
1875,  amended  in  1877,  has  special  care  of  the  interests  of  schools  for  this  race,  reports 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  these  schools  have  made  creditable  progress. 
As  far  as  possible,  able  and  competent  teachers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  personal 
inspection  of  schools  by  the  actuary  showed  them  to  be,  as  a  rule,  well  managed.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  school  are  about  twenty-four  dollars  a  month,  of  which  eight 
or  ten  dollars  are  furnished  by  the  association  from  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  colored  people,  the  remainder  coming  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  mainly  paid 
by  the  colored  people  themselves.  The  number  of  schools  thus  sustained  in  1877  was 
33 ;  the  highest  enrolment  in  them  in  any  one  month,  1,683 ;  the  income  for  them, 
$1,963;  the  expenditure,  $1,868. —  (Report  of  actuary,  1877.) 

FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITES. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  is  presented  at  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  which  occur  in  the  years  of  even  numbers.  None  was  published  therefore 
for  1877  except  a  brief  summary  of  statistics.  The  items  of  this,  given  above,  afford 
few  points  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  they  show  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  white  and  colored  pupils  in  the  free  schools  increased  by  2,474,  with  an  increase 
of  71  teachers.  As  the  system  of  examining  teachers  and  licensing  only  those  found 
qualified  has  been  going  forward  meanwhile,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
counts  for  much  more  than  it  would  have  counted  before  1875. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WILMINGTON. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education,  composed  of  two  persons  chosen  from  each  of  the  10 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  one-half  apparently  changed  each  year,  with  a 
city  superintendent  as  executive  officer. 

i Statistics . — Estimated  population,  40,000  ;  youth  of  school  age  (6-21),  9,178 ;  enrolled 
in  public  day  schools,  6,687  ;  average  number  belonging,  4,582;  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  4,158;  percent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  90.8;  number  of  teachers, 
106  ;  expenditures  ($15.61  per  pupil  enrolled),  $104,384. 

Additional  particulars. — The  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  with  a  capacity  for  seating 
5,364  pupils,  and  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books  valued  at  $18,445;  total  value 
of  all  school  property,  $265,339.  There  are  16  primary  schools,  in  which  both  sexes  are 
taught  together ;  2  grammar  schools  and  1  high  school  for  girls,  and  the  same  number 
of  each  for  boys ;  with  a  Friday  evening  special  school  to  instruct  teachers  in  their 
work  and  prepare  them  for  their  examinations.  Considerable  extra  time  on  other 
evenings  was  given  to  this  school  during  1876-77.  From  November  21,  1876,  to  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1877,  a  night  school  was  maintained  for  such  as  could  not  attend  the  day 
schools,  the  enrolment  in  it  reaching  116  and  the  average  attendance  72.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  instruction,  lectures  on  chemistry,  electricity,  natural  philosophy, 
sulphur  and  its  compounds,  were  delivered  in  this  school,  with  illustrative  experi- 
ments,  which  appear  to  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive.— (Report  of 
Superintendent  David  W.  Harlan  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

In  the  State  College  at  Newark  there  appear  to  have  been,  in  1877 ,  13  normal  students 
preparing  for  work  in  the  public  schools,  though  no  special  normal  course  is  indicated, 
(Catalogue,  1877.) 

Iu  the  city  of  Wilmington — besides  the  Friday  evening  normal  class  bet  ore  men¬ 
tioned,  which  deals  with  already  accepted  teachers,  and  prepares  them  for  examina¬ 
tions  and  for  higher  work  —  there  was  in  1876-’77  a  training  school  for  the  preparation 
of  young  persons  for  teaching.  The  standard  of  qualifications  tor  admission  requires 
candidates  either  to  complete  the  high  school  course  (for  women)  or  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion.  When  admitted  they  are  made  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and 
classification,  by  teaching  under  the  supervision  ot  a  principal  4  weeks  in  each  ot  •> 
primary  divisions  of  the  public  schools,  being  required  to  prepare  each  day’s  lessons 
in  advance  and  to  observe  and  follow  out  the  methods  ot  instruction  and  discipline 
presented  to  them.  Fifteen  young  ladies  were  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 
year,  of  whom  8  received  appointments  as  regular  teachers  before  the  expiration  ot  the 
term  for  which  they  entered,  6  completed  the  term  ot  12  weeks,  and  1  remained  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  year. —  (Report  of  Wilmington  schools  tor  1876-’77.) 
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.  teachers’  institutes. 

For  five  years  past  the  teachers  of  the  Wilmington  public  schools  have  been  called 
together  once  a  month  to  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  deriving  much  benefit 
therefrom.  During  1876-’77  a  variation  was  made  in  this  order  by  calling  together 
occasionally  only  the  teachers  of  particular  grades.  These  grade  meetings  have  proved 
so  useful,  by  admitting  a  closer  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  and 
a  freer  criticism  of  observed  defects,  that  Superintendent  Harlan  advises  a  change  of 
rule  providing  for  holding  only  a  two  days’  institute  after  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
for  meetings  of  the  superintendent  with  teachers  of  one  grade  at  a  time  as  often  as  once 
a  mouth. —  (Report.) 

The  State  superintendent  by  law  holds  in  each  county  annually  a  three  days’  insti¬ 
tute  for  the  teachers  of  the  county,  who  are  required  to  attend. —  (School  law  of  1875.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Wilmington  High  School  for  Boys,  Latin,  including  the  iEneid,  is  studied  in 
connection  with  a  good  English  course.  In  the  one  for  girls  in  the  same  city  the 
course  has  been  reported  as  11  nearly  the  same,”  modem  languages  being  apparently 
substituted  for  the  Latin.  In  the  former  there  were  63  enrolled  during  1876-77  and 
16  withdrawn,  leaving  47  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  9  were  graduated.  In  the 
latter  the  total  enrolment  was  41 ;  the  withdrawals,  5 ;  the  number  remaining  at  the 
close,  36;  the  graduates,  8. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

F or  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  YI  in  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 

There  was  here,  in  1877,  as  previously,  the  usual  classical  collegiate  course  of  4  years, 
as  well  as  a  literary  course  of  3,  the  latter  designed  especially  for  young  women,  but 
open  to  others  who  may  prefer  it.  This  omits  the  higher  mathematics  and  substitutes 
one  of  the  modern  languages  for  Greek.  A  selection  of  studies  is  also  allowed  to  such 
students  as  may  not  care  to  take  a  full  course  in  any  department.  Normal  students 
receive  training  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Statistics  for  1876-’77 :  Instruct¬ 
ors,  5;  classical  students,  7;  literary,  19;  normal,  13;  independent,  4. —  (Catalogue, 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  WILMINGTON. 

This  institution  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  includes  in  its  studies 
music,  painting,  drawing,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  has  apparatus  for  illustra¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics.  There  is  no  library  belonging  to  the  college,  but  those 
o±  three  societies  of  students  aggregate  about  one  thousand  volumes.  There  is  no 
report  of  instructors  or  students  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College  supplies  the  place  of  a  distinct  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  State.  Its  course  is  of  3  years,  embracing 
English  literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  and  agriculture, 
with  Latin,  French,  or  German.  The  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  near  by',  is 
used  as  a  field  of  practice  and  experiment.  For  the  accommodation  of  young  men 
who  can  only  leave  their  homes  during  the  winter,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a 
full  course  of  collegiate  study,  a  special 'course  in  agriculture  has  been  arranged  to 
extend  through  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  To  this, 
any  person  of  good  character  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination,  on  a  simple  pledge  to  conform  to  the  college  rules  of  order  and  study. 
The  instructors  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in  the  college;  scientific  students, 
19. —  (Catalogue  for  1877  and  circular  for  1877-’78.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

As  stated  in  reports  of  previous  years,  there  appear  to  be  no  professional  schools 
within  the  State,  those  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Philadelphia  being  sufficient  for  all 
present  needs. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND,  MUTE,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Without  institutions  of  her  own  for  training  these  unfortunates,  Delaware  a\  ails 
herself  of  the  facilities  afforded  in  this  direction  by  her  neighbor  Pennsylvania,  and 
had  under  instruction  there  in  1877  at  least  7  deaf-mutes,  5  blind,  and  4  feeble-minded 
children. —  (Reports  of  Pennsylvania  institutions  for  these  classes.) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

lion.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Smyrna. 
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FJLORIDA. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  lias  “the  oversight,  charge,  and  manage¬ 
ment  ot  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  school  buildings,  grounds,  furni¬ 
ture,  libraries,  text  books,  and  apparatus.” 

A  State  board  of  education ,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state 
and  attorney  general,  has  charge  of  the  school  lands  and  school  funds  of  the  State,  of 
the  preparation  for  a  future  State  university,  and  of  questions  and  appeals  referred  to 
it  by  the  superintendent,  with  cooperative  power  in  the  organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  ot  instruction  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

County  boards  of  instruction ,  of  which  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  the 
secretaries  and  agents,  have  charge,  for  their  respective  counties,  of  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment,  visitation,  and  general  management  of  public  schools  within 
their  held  ot  action,  the  visitation  being  by  the  county  superintendent  once  in  each 
term  at  least,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  mainly  by  him. 

District  trustees ,  appointed  by  these  county  boards,  have  like  charge  and  responsi¬ 
bility  within  their  narrower  spheres;  they  are  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  month  and 
to  make  quarterly  reports  of  them  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  terms  ot  office,  in  all  cases  not  to  exceed  four  years,  are  during  good  behavior. — 
(School  law  of  1872.)  ^ 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

Partly  from  a  change  of  the  legislative  sessions  from  annual  to  biennial  and  partly 
from  an  almost  complete  change  of  the  school  officers  of  the  State  in  1877,  no  report  of 
the  public  schools  for  1877  has  been  published.  The  State  superintendent  does  not  feel 
able  to  furnish  even  an  outline  of  statistics  until  the  school  system  shall  have  been  put 
into  some  fair  working  order.  For  any  full  information,  therefore,  we  shall  probably 
ha\  e  1  o  await  the  bienpial  report  tor  1878  and  1879. —  (Letter  from  Superintendent 
Haisley. ) 

SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  State  law  of  1872,  still  in  force,  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades;  and  the  studies  in  them  are  to  be  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  In  the  country  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  as  shown  by  past  State  reports,  grading  has  been  generally  impracticable  and 
appears  to  have  been  only  carried  out  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  The  grading  in 
these  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  requirement  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund 
that  places  receiving  help  from  the  fund  should  grade  tlieir  schools  (providing  a  teacher 
tor  every  SO  pupils)  and  make  them  model  schools  with  sessions  of  about  ten  months, 
f  he  towns  helped  in  1876-77  were  Jacksonville,  Tallahassee,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West, 
Monticello,  Ocala,  and  Pensacola.  In  these,  ot  course,  the  schools  were  graded,  under 
the  condition  above  mentioned,  and  the  amounts  allowed  them  indicate  a  total  of  more 
tnan  1,800  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  1,500,  taught  by  some  37  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  Mr.  Hicks  wrote  in  1876:  “The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  the  Doimlas 
(colored)  and  Sears  (white)  High  Schools  at  Key  West;  the  Duval  (white)  and  Stanton 
(colored)  High  Schools  at  Jacksonville;  the  Peabody  (white)  High  School  at  St. 
Augustine;  the  Madison  High  School  at  Madison;  the  Lincoln  Academy  (colored)  at 
Tallahassee;  the  Midway,  near  Miccosukee,  in  Leon  County;  the  Quincy  Academy  at 
Quincy;  the  Jefferson  High  School  at  Monticello;  the  Franklin  High  School  at  Appa- 
lachicola,  and  the  Pensacola  High  School,  Pensacola.  These  are  all  high  schools  in  the 
sense  that  their  curriculum  of  studies  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  and  all  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic. 
The  East  and  West  Florida  seminaries,  situated  at  Gainesville  and  Tallahassee,  are  not 
included  among  these,  and  rank  as  distinct  institutions.”  How  many  of  these  survived 
in  1877  does  not  appear  from  any  official  authority,  though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
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ascertain.  A  private  correspondent  says  that  most  of  the  old  academies  in  the  list, 
once  managed  by  boards  of  5  to  9  trustees,  went  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  wrcre  revived  and  run  as  free  schools,  though  not  always 
with  success.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  1867,  the 
Jefferson  Academy  at  Monticello,  which  had  survived  the  war,  became  also  a  free 
school,  and  continued  such  till  the  close  ot  1877,  when  it  reverted  to  the  pay  school 
system.  “The  high  school  at  Jacksonville”  (which  one  is  not  specified)  is  reported  by 
the  same  correspondent  to  have  been  in  fine  order  up  to  the  same  period,  and  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  Academy  to  have  enrolled  241  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  209. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  those  of  the  East  and 
West  Florida  seminaries,  which  have  a  special  academic  character,  while  aiding  some¬ 
what  the  public  school  system,  see  Table  VI  ol  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  ol  it  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  ART)  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  constitution  of  1868  declares  that  “the  legislature  shall  provide  a 
university.”  The  school  law  adopted  under  this  constitution  is  entitled  “An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  university.”  In  section  11  ot  that 
law  the  State  board  of  education  is  required  “to  use  the  available  income  and  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  university  or  seminary  fund  in  establishing  one  or  more  departments 
of  the  university  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  offer  the  best  inducements,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  department  of  teaching  and  a  preparatory  department.  ihe  financial 
condition  of  the  State  has  not  thus  far  been  propitious  for  such  enterprises,  and  even 
these  incipient  departments  of  the  future  university  are  yet  to  be  established. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  meant  also  to  be  a  department  ot  the  university, 
beiim  in  danger  of  losing  througn  lapse  of  time  the  land  grant  made  for  it  by  Con¬ 
gress5,  was  located  in  1876  at  Eau  Gallie,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
some  buildings  were  erected  for  its  use.  Of  its  organization  and  operations  since  that 
time  no  report  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  SCHOOLS. 

As  far  as  known,  there  are  in  this  State  no  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  of  those  who  need  to  be  at  once  educated 
and  reformed. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Hon.  W.  P.  Haisley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Tallahassee. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Terms,  January  1,  1877,  to  January  1,  1881.] 

Members. 

Post-office. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Haisley,  A.  M.,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president . 

Tallahassee. 

Tallahassee. 

Tallahassee. 

Tallahassee. 

Hon.  VV .  JJ.  13 1  ox  n  am,  secretary  oi  . . . . - . 

lion,  (ieorge  Jr.  Kaney,  attorney  geneiai . 
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GEORGIA. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  retains  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  a  State  school  commissioner,  appointed  hy  the  governor  and  confirmed  hy  the  senate 
tor  a  term  ot  two  years,  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  school  laws,  superintending 
public  school  business,  apportioning  the  State  school  moneys,  and  making  biennial  re¬ 
ports. 

As  the  next  legislative  assembly,  under  this  constitution,  does  not  meet  till  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878,  the  State  board  of  education  called  for  by  the  existing  school  law  must  hold  at 
least  till  that  time.  This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  comptroller  general,  with  the  State  school  commissioner,  is  custodian  of 
State  school  lands  and  funds,  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  commissioner,  and  may 
decide  appeals  from  his  decisions. 

LOCAL. 

County  boards  of  education 1  are  elected  in  each  county  every  fourth  year  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  have  charge  of  the  formation  of  school  districts,  the  establishment  and  sup¬ 
port  of  schools,  the  purchase  of  grounds,  erection  of  school-houses,  prescription  of  text 
books,  licensing  of  teachers,  supervision  of  schools,  and  determination  of  local  contro¬ 
versies  on  school  matters,  subject  to  appeal’  to  the  State  commissioner. 

County  school  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  county  boards,  serve  as  executive  officers 
ol  the  boards  for  examination  ot  teachers,  visitation  <ff  schools,  taking  quadrennial  cen¬ 
sus  of  school  children,  and  making  to  the  State  connnissioner  such  reports  as  he  may 
require.— (School  law  of  August  23,  1872,  and  constitution  of  1877.) 

No  local  officers  below  these  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  though  the  existence 
of  such  seems  in  one  place  to  be  implied. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  existing  school  law  requires  the  county  boards  to  lay  off  their  counties  into  sub¬ 
districts,  in  each  of  which  they  must  establish  one  or  more  primary  schools ;  while,  in 
those  subdistricts  where  the  public  wants  demand  ampler  educational  facilities,  they 
are  given  power  to  establish  graded  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school.  They 
are  also  authorized  to  organize  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  youth,  over 
12  years  of  age,  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  occupations  from  attending  day  schools, 
and  may  institute  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  in  each  county  on  a  self  sustaining 
plan.  These  last  permissions,  however,  seem  to  remain  substantially  dead  letters  on  the 
s  i  atute  book,  the  only  ev ening  schools  attempted  having  proved  too  costly  for  continuous 
# support  and  the  self  sustaining  plan  for  manual  labor  schools  not  having  been  de¬ 
vised.  The  minimum  school  year  is  three  months,  except  in  sparsely  settled  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  where  only  a  few  scholars  can  be  brought  together.  In  such  cases  schools  with 
not  less  than  15  pupils  may  continue  for  two  months  only,  and  be  held  from  point  to 
point  in  the  same  region,  so  that  one  teacher  may  serve  two  or  more  such  schools  in 
the  same  year,  and  scholars  within  reach  of  these  different  schools  have  the  benefit  of 
a  double  or  treble  school  term  if  desired.  Admission  to  all  the  public  schools  during  the 
legal  school  term  must  be  gratuitous  to  scholars  residing  in  the  subdistricts  in  which 
the  schools  are  situated,  provided  that  white  and  colored  children  may  not  attend  the 
same  school.  Confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  are  also  entitled  to  school 
privileges.  The  studies  in  the  primary  schools  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Beyond  that  they  are  not  prescribed  by  law, 
lint  under  the  rules  of  good  school  boards  include,  up  to  the  high  school,  the  elements 
ot  the  natural  sciences,  vocal  music,  drawing,  composition,  history,  and  elocution,  in 
addition  to  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  preceding  studies.— (School  law  of  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1872,  and  reports  of  school  boards.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  having  changed  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  from  an¬ 
nual  to  biennial,  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner,  which  has  hitherto  been 

1  These  boards  consist  of  5  members,  and  are  chosen  for  terms  of  4  years,  part  being  changed  every 
second  year.  There  are,  however,  as  to  the  number  in  the  boards,  exceptional  cases  where  city  and 
county  systems  are  united.  J 
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matte  annually  to  that  body,  will  not  he  due  till  the  first  session  of  the  biennial  assem- 
-  -  ■  ■  - —  — ’  ■’  "  •  ’  1  ^ --i-._j.-__i - a.  ~.p  +ne  condition. 

two  of  the 

_ _ _ _ _ _  y  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1877,  Mr.  Orr  says :  .  . 

11  You  may  state  in  general  terms  that  the  public  school  system  of  Georgia  is  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  firmly  established  in  the  State,  the 
new  constitution  incorporates  in  its  provisions  the  same  essential  requirements  on  this 
subject  as  those  contained  in  the  constitution  of  1838.  This  is  a  great  step  for  us, _ as 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  was  for  a  long  time  the  prejudice 
arising  from  the  manner  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system.  1  his  feeling 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  instrument  above  mentioned  was  made  by  a  body  which 
did  not  represent  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  many  ot  whose  acts  were  very  odious  to 
them.  This  sentiment,  however,  can  no  longer  exist,  as  the  convention  of  1877  was 
composed  of  men  of  our  own  selection,  and  their  work  has  been  overwhelmingly  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  Thus  a  barrier  to  progress,  already  melting  away,  is 

now  entirely  gone.  . 

u  This  year  I  have  continued  the  canvass  prosecuted  by  me  during  1876  [lor  exciting 
stronger  interest  in  education],  have  visited  many  counties,  and  delivered  many  ad¬ 
dresses.  I  have  been  aided  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  influential  men  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  State,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  lawyers.  I  believe  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

11  Our  school  returns  every  year  have  shown  pm  increase  of  attendance  over  the  year 
preceding.  All  the  reports  are  not  yet  in  for  1877,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  year  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.” 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  established  at  Atlanta  in  1876  reports,  for  1877,  1  instructor  and  7 
pupils  3  to  7  years  old.  Children  are  kept  in  school  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  daily 
for  5  days  of  the  week  in  a  school  year  of  38  weeks.  The  conductor  reports  the  usual 
apparatus  for  block  building,  sewing,  weaving,  pricking  patterns,  drawing,  paper  lold- 
ing,  paper  cutting,  and  clay  modelling,  with  the  usual  results  of  impro\  mg  both  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  scholars. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

In  Atlanta  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  one-third  changed  every  2 
years,  with  the  mayor  as  member  ex  officio;  in  Columbus,  a  board  ot  trustees  ot  11 
members,  with  provision  for  a  periodical  change  by  choice  of  the  city  council.  In  the 
other  cities  there  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  city  with  the  county  system,  each 
bavin  o’  its  representatives  in  the  school  board.  In  all  the  cities  here  included  theie 
are  superintendents  of  schools,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  in  some  cases  over  the  coun¬ 
ties  also. —  (City  and  county  reports.) 


STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Atlanta . .- . 

«32,  000 

510,  362 

3, 280 

2,  409 

53 

$35,  662 

Augusta . . . 

c23, 768 

4,  912 

2,  202 

1,  273  . 

34 

<213,  597 

e8,  048 

52,  455 

1,212 

20 

ii(  133 

1,  227 

742 

22 

Savannah/  . 

g28,  235 

56,  919 

4,  081 

2,  029 

76 

42, 181 

a  Census  of  1875.  5  Enumeration  of  1874.  c  Census  of  1877.  d  Exclusive  ot  high  8<dj00^8- 

e  City  census  of  1873.  /  The  statistics  of  Savannah  necessarily  include  those  of  the  country  schools 

connected  with  the  city  system.  The  proportion  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  is  very  small,  a  little  o\  er 
one-fourth.  g  Census  of  1870. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Atlanta. — The  year  of  1876-’77  was  one  of  trial  to  the  schools.  Eof  the  first  time  m 
•  *-  their  history  the  appropriation  from  the  city  was  insufficient  to  carry  them  through  the 
school  year.  Consequently  for  3  months  it  was  necessary  to  charge  tuition  fees.  this 
diminished  the  enrolment,  but  made  the  attendance  in  proportion  to  enrolment  lullcr 

and  more  punctual.  .  .  . 

The  Saturday  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  methods  ot  instruction  and  school 
management  were  enlivened  by  several  interesting  lectures,  were  kept  up  throughout 
the  year,  were  well  attended,  and  have  helped  to  make  the  teachers  much  moie  etli- 
cient  in  their  work.  The  result  has  been  that  a  considerable  extension  ot  the  course  ot 
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study  lias  been  made  practicable,  increased  skill  in  teaching  enabling  each  instructor 
to  accomplish  more  than  formerly. 

On  each  subject  studied  in  the  schools  there  is  a  written  examination  of  the  pupils 
every  month.  The  eifects  of  this  are  said  to  be  increasingly  manifest  in  the  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  the  scholars’  written  work. 

The  schools  are  designated  as  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  course  in  the  former 
occupying  8  years,  that  in  the  latter  4.  There  are  2  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls.  Enrolment  of  boys,  75  ;  of  girls,  139 ;  total,  214.  —  (Report  of  Superintendent 
13.  Mallon  for  1876-77.) 

In  Augusta  the  classification  of  schools  is  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high.  The  course  in  the  primary  and  high  schools  covers,  in  each  case,  3  years ;  in  the 
others,  2.  Of  the  30  teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools  10  were  colored,  the  pro¬ 
priety  ot  having  teachers  of  their  own  race  for  the  colored  children  being  recognized, 
and  the  University  of  Atlanta  furnishing  them  in  some  fair  degree.  Normal  classes  for 
teachers  here,  as  at  Atlanta,  have  aided  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
city  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  enrolled  186  pupils. —  (Report  of 
County  Commissioner  William  H.  Fleming  for  1877.) 

Columhus  owns  6  school  buildings,  with  885  sittings;  a  library  of  about  two  thousand 
miscellaneous  books;  a  fine  cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  ores;  a  good  j)hilosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  two  pianos  —  all  bought,  except  the  buildings,  with  the 
proceeds  of  annual  concerts  given  by  the  schools.  Uniformity  of  text  books  is  secured 
by  the  city  owning  and  furnishing  the  books  and  charging  each  white  scholar  able  to 
pay  .$3,  $6,  or  $12  for  the  use  of  them  each  year,  according  as  he  may  be  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  or  high  school.  This  charge,  remitted  to  the  colored  pupils  and  to  about  one 
hundred  of  the  whites,  covers  not  merely  the  text  books,  however,  but  also  copy  books, 
blank  books,  drawing  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  other  stationery.  The  amount  called 
for  is  believed  to  be  less  than  pupils  would  have  to  pay  for  such  things  if  purchased  by 
themselves,  while  it  prevents  all  trouble  about  obtaining  what  is  needed  for  daily  use 
in  school.  In  the  high  school  there  is  also  a  charge  of  $12  a  year  on  each  scholar  for  the 
advanced  teaching  there  afforded,  making  this  school  pay  its  own  expenses.  Its  course, 
nominally  3  years,  seems  to  be  practically  2. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  George  M. 
Dews' for  1876-77.) 

Macon  reports  22  school  rooms  capable  of  seating  878  pupils.  The  school  term  of 
1876-77  lasted  7  months.  The  percentage  of  white  children  enrolled  was  47  ;  that  of 
colored  children,  26;  but  there  was  a  falling  olf  in  attendance  during  the  last  two 
months  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  charge  for  that  time,  on  account  of  an  insufficient 
appropriation. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  B.  M.  Zettler  for  1876-71 . ) 

Savannah ,  because  of  an  epidemic,  had  to  begin  her  school  term  two  months  later 
than  usual,  but  the  teachers  endeavored  to  make  up  this  loss  of  time  by  increased 
exertions,  and  were  readily  seconded  by  the  pupils.  The  promotions  for  real  progress 
were  consequently  as  numerous  as  in  former  years.  A  reorganization  of  the  schools 
was  effected  in  January,  1877,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  each  sex  in  every  grade 
below  the  high  school  were  brought  together  and  taught  as  a  single  class.  The  new 
arrangement  is  reported  to  have  worked  well,  resulting  in  a  healthy  emulation  between 
the  sexes  and  in  a  consequently  higher  order  of  recitations.  The  teachers  testify  that 
their  labors  have  been  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  general 
has  increased.  After  a  trial  of  six  months  the  superintendent  reports  it  as  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  decidedly  promoted  by  the  change. 
Under  the  present  organization  there  are  in  the  city,  below  the  high  schools,  5  white 
and  2  colored  district  schools,  divided  into  7  or  in  some  instances  8  grades,  including 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  classes,  which  heretofore  gave  names  to  sep¬ 
arate  schools. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  W.  H.  Baker  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  provision  urged  by  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  in  his  reports  for  1875  and 
1876,  for  the  establishment  of  three  State  normal  schools,  was  not  made  by  the  legislature 
in  1877.  The  State,  as  such,  has  therefore  no  means  of  providing  trained  teachers  for 
the  schools,  except  as  they  may  be  prepared  at  Atlanta  University,  to  which  she  grants 
an  annual  appropriation.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  teachers  for  col¬ 
ored  schools  do  come  from  this  institution,  which  has  higher  and  lower  normal  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Something  is  done  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Lewis  High  School,  Macon  (Congregational) ;  the  Haven  Normal  School, 
Waynesboro,  and  Clark  University,  Atlanta  (both  Methodist) ;  St.  Augustine  School, 
Savannah  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  the  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta  (Baptist).  In 
all  these  institutions  there  were,  at  the  last  accounts,  205  distinctively  normal  students 
and  205  more  who  could  probably  be  counted  on  as  teachers  if  their  services  should  be 
required. 

In  the  several  cities,  whose  reports  have  been  referred  to,  there  were  weekly  or 
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monthly  normal  classes,  intended  primarily  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  already 
in  employment,  but  open  also  to  others  who  might  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
Through  these  classes,  in  which  educational  questions  were  discussed  and  essays  on 
school  management  and  other  topics  presented,  the  teachers  were  no  doubt  largely  ben¬ 
efited. —  (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

teachers’  institutes. 

For  these  means  of  improving  teachers  by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  there  is  thus  far  no  explicit  provision  in  the  school  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION.  . 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  which  usually  accompany  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner  not 
being  available  for  1877,  the  only  information  as  to  this  class  of  schools  which  comes 
to  us  is  that  contained  in  the  reports  from  cities  and  three  counties  in  which  city  and 
county  systems  are  united.  The  aggregate  of  students  in  these  schools  is  not  entirely 
clear. 

OTHER  secondary  schools. 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  and  departments,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  with 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  private  academic  schools  it  may  here  be  said  that,  while  about  one-fourth  of 
those  reporting  themselves  taught  drawing  and  rather  more  than  one-halt  music,  the 
means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  appear  to  have  been  very  limited. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  send  reports  for  1877,  through  special  re¬ 
turns  and  catalogues,  namely :  The  University  of  Georgia ,  Athens;  Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta ;  Mercer  University ,  Macon ;  Gainesville  College ,  Gainesville ;  Pio  Nono  College, 
Macon,  and  Emory  College,  Oxford.  All  these  colleges  appear  to  be  exclusively  for 
young  men  except  Atlanta  University,  which  is  open  also  to  women,  and  the  college  at 
Gainesville,  which  makes  a  special  point  of  coeducation.  The  departments  and  courses 
of  instruction  in  all  from  which  information  on  that  point  has  been  received  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

The  University  of  Georgia  reports  in  its  academic  department  11  separate  schools. 
Every  student  who  is  qualified  and  over  17  years  of  age,  or  who  has  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  lias  the  privilege  of  election 
among  the  several  schools,  but  his  class  in  each  school  is  determined  by  the  professor. 
The  course  in  each  class  is  prescribed;  likewise  the  course  tor  each  degree.  The  uni¬ 
versity  comprises  5  departments:  the  academic;  the  State  College  of  Agriculture ;  the 
law  department ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dablonega ;  and  the  med- 
ieal  department ;  this  last  being  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  ue 
three  first  mentioned  are  situated  at  Athens. —  (Returns  and  catalogues,  18/7.) 

The  absence  of  return  from  Bowdon  College  induces  the  apprehension  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  suspension,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  may  have  continued  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  expected. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


[Statistics  of  institutions  under  this  head  may  be  found  in  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appen¬ 
dix,  and  in  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner  s  Report  preceding.  J 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  presents  3  regular  courses  of  study,  each  cov¬ 
ering  4  years,  namely:  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  chemistry.  Students  may 
elect  a  partial  course  or  may,  in  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed,  attend  any  o  o 
schools  of  the  university  for  which  they  are  prepared,  provided  that  this  does  not  in  ei- 
fere  with  the  daily  schedule  of  recitations  and  lectures.  There  were  61  students  attend- 
in  1877.  State  scholarships  are  granted  to  as  many  students,  residents  of  the 
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State,  as  there  are  members  of  the  State  house  of  representatives,  the  number  nt 
™877 T8  25°‘  ThCre  ^  alS°  20  °ther  fl'ee  sch°iarships. — ( Catalogue^Turdver- 

•  Gc,O0'Pa  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  receives  a  portion  of  the  annual 

s+iiJ“e,  derived  trom  the  national  land  grant.  The  course  of  study  aims  to  prepare 

ll°r1C  aud  f?ri31  b%  for  tbe  blSber  classes  in  the  University  of  Georgia, 
aud  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  Tuition  is  free. —  (Catalogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

ihe  Department  of  Theology  at  Mercer  University  is  still  one  of  the  3  departments 
announced  m  the  catalogue,  but  there  is  no  information  to  show  what  is  the  course 

veishyflSTT?)^6  ^  15  “miuisterial  students”  in  1877.- (Catalogue  of  Mercqr  Uni- 

i  TA6  A^us\a  Institute  (Baptist),  established  in  1869  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedmen 

85  s^udeihs^Tbi^^1^  .H?.me+1Mlssionary  Society,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of 
t  Tbls  school  is  for  the  preparation  of  both  preachers  and  teachers.  The 

Slt7Se  0±  Study  18  nat  bsed ’  but  depends  on  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
animation  tor  admission  is  very  slight. —  (Return  and  circular,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  provides  a  course  of  instruction  cov- 

consfi t  ntl nlflp, W US  ye?r’  Wlt?OU1t  yacation  It  embraces  common  and  statute  law, 
constitutional  law,  equity,  medical  jurisprudence,  parliamentary  law,  rhetoric  meta- 

W  pro^Tn’  aud  CM?™ercial  jurisprudence.  Instruction 

lec!«res.^Cataio8™  ol  eSaminations>  aud  expositions,  with  oral 

The  Law  School  of  Mercer  University  had  a  class  of  4  in  1877  studying  international 

umetfee8131^?^1  law’  common  and  statute  law,  equity  jurisprudence,  pleading,  and 
piactme.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  this  school  entitles  the  holder  to  practise  in 
all  the  courts  m  the  State.— (Catalogue  of  Mercer  University,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  a  department  of  the  State  university,  reports 
If*. a  ^ tendance  lor  1.87 7  of  46  students,  besides  40  who  only  took  the  course  iii  chcmis- 
tiy  Among  the  facilities  for  instruction  enumerated  are  a  library  of  about  five  thou- 
sancl  volumes,  an  extensive  chemical  laboratory,  good  anatomical  facilities,  and  a  full 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  besides  two  hospitals  and  the  city  dispensary  for  clinical 
?onr^^nTw.f1UStra*10nVi  ir  obbam  a  deSree>  students  must  have  attended  two  full 
university,  m  addltl0n  to  tbe  usual  Private  readings.— (Catalogue  of  State 

1 1 om  the  Savannah  Medical  College  there  is  neither  return  nor  catalogue  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MACON. 

This  institution  reports  for  1876-77  an  attendance  of  63  pupils,  who  were  instructed 
in  the  common  English  branches;  also,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  besides  the  em- 
of  br°om  making,  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work, 
he  libiary  numbers  1,000  volumes. —  (Return  and  report  of  the  academy,  1877.) 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  CAVE  SPRING. 

^eTport  fro?n  school  has  been  received  since  the  appearance  of  the  one  for 

nrffiti™ >?rioUOiPal  a?d  assi®tant  teachers,  with  a  steward,  matron,  master  of 
printing  office,  and  master  of  shoeshop,  were  reported,  having  under  their  care  107 
pupils.  A  neighboring  property  for  a  branch  institution  for  instruction  of  colored  deaf- 
t  iyji  been  Purchased,  and  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  this  prop- 
aud  fm  the  support  of  a  class  of  colored  mutes  were  asked.  It  is  intended  that 

^  +W6  CTdU?ed+iaS  an  +eu^u'cly  separate  establishment,  but  on  the  same  plan 

as  the  other  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees.  ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

,3“  ob tbe  Georgia  Teachers’  Association  convened  in  Toc- 

coa  City,  August  7,  1877,  remaining  in  session  three  days 

addf,f?8  aud  P?P8rs  presented  were  the  following :  “The  work  of  edu- 
catous,  by  T.  E  Atkinson,  pnncipal  of  the  high  school,  Senoia;  “Influence  of  school 

ience^bv  yM?gw’ k  W'.CalhT1i  Atlanta;  ’“Analysis  of  the  English  sen! 
tcnce,  by  Mi.  W.  B.  Bonnell,  principal  of  the  Walker  Street  School.  Atlanta:  “T 
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utility  of  mathematics  and  the  hest  method  of  teaching  it,”  by  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  State 
school  commissioner;  “The  right  of  the  State  to  educate,”  by  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Kentucky;  “The  geology  of  Georgia,”  by  Dr.  George  Little,  State  geologist; 
“Practical  education,”  by  Professor  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Auburn;  “The  teacher  the  practical  metaphysician  and  philosopher,”  by  Rev.  H.  T. 
Morton ;  “How  to  supply  teachers  for  our  country  schools ;  a  plea  for  normal  training,” 
by  W.  P.  Price,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College;  “The  relation  between  high  schools  and  colleges,”  by  C.  M.  Neel,  principal 
of  Kirkwood  High  School;  “The  State  and  education,”  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Cumming, 
of  Augusta;  “What  can  we  do  to  improve  education  in  our  smaller  towns?”  by  Col. 
A.  P.  Mooty,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  West  Point ;  and  “Methods  in  geometry,” 
by  Hon.  Samuel  Barnett,  of  Washington,  Ga.  The  association  also  listened  to  remarks 
from  the  venerable  Dr.  Means,  the  oldest  teacher  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
Georgia;  from  J.  H.  Carlyle,  d.  d.,  president  of  Wofford  College,  S.  C. ;  and  from  Hon. 
Hugh  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  public  education  in  South  Carolina,  who  were 
present  as  visitors.  All  the  important  topics  presented  were  freely  and  sometimes 
largely  discussed. —  (Published  proceedings. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Our,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


[Term  of  office  expires  January,  1881.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


ILLINOIS 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Enrolled  in  private  schools . 

SCHOOLS. 

*  « 

Public  school-houses . 

Average  term  of  school  in  days . 

Public  graded  schools . 

Public  high  schools . 

Private  schools . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

» 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools _ 

Whole  number . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  females . 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools . 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Per  capita  of  school  population . 

Per  capita  of  enrolment . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  &c. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

973,  589 

992,  354 

18, 765 

. 

667,  446 

694,  489 

27,  043 

420,  031 

49,  375 

59j  375 

10,  000 

11,  693 

12,  083 

390 

150.  48 

822 

110 

527 

9,  295 

! 

1 

9, 162 

133 

12,  826 

12,  836 

10 

22, 121 

21,  998 

123 

$47  96 

;  $46  17 

$1  79 

33  30 

32  23 

1  07 

1,  276 

$8,  448,  467 

$9.,  640,  340 

$1, 191, 873 

8, 168, 539 

7,  388,  596 

$779, 943 

$7  45 

> 

10  63 

$5, 752, 565 

$18, 058,  386 

$17,783,  929 

$274, 457 

(From  printed  report  and  written  return  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  return  for  1876-77,  for  which  year  there 
is  yet  no  printed  report.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

For  the  State  at  large,  the  one  officer  charged  with  the  care  of  all  public  school  interests 
is  a  /State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  chosen  every  fourth  year  by  the  people. 

LOCAL. 

For  counties  there  are  county  superintendents  of  schools,  also  chosen  every  fourth  year 
by  the  people,  to  apportion  the  school  funds,  inspect  the  schools,  examine  and  license 
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teachers,  manage  teachers’  institutes,  and  make  annual  or  biennial  report  to  the  State 
superintendent,  as  he  may  direct. 

For  townships  there  are  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  three  years 
each,  one  being  changed  each  year.  These  care  for  the  township  school  lands,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  treasurer  appointed  by  them,  for  funds  arising  from  these  or  other 
sources  for  the  schools.  They  settle  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  apportion  to 
them  the  annual  school  fund,  and  make  to  the  county  superintendent  biennial  reports 
concerning  the  schools  of  their  township. 

For  school  districts,  there  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  three  directors  chosen  by  the  voters 
in  each  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  These 
levy  taxes  for  all  school  purposes  within  their  districts ;  make  annual  report  to  the 
district  meeting  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes,  as  also  of  the 
illiterates  within  the  district  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  causes  of  the  illiteracy.  They  appoint  teachets  for  the  district  schools, 
lix  their  salaries,  determine  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught  and  the  text  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  used,  and  are  bound  to  keep  open  in  their  district  enough  free  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  need  instruction.  The  clerk  of  each  district 
board  of  directors  reports  annually  to  the  township  treasurer  the  statistics  of  the  schools 
thus  held. 

For  districts  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  there  are.  elected,  instead  of  three  di¬ 
rectors,  hoards  of  education  of  6  members,  with  3  additional  for  every  additional  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  the  board  of  education  for  each 
has  full  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
however,  being  required  for  certain  acts  involving  special  pecuniary  obligations. 
Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices  equally  with  men. — (School  law,  edition  of 
1874.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  in  this  State  are  only  published  biennially,  and  none  is  due  for  the  year 
1876-’77.  The  return  for  that  year,  kindly  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent, 
shows  the  following  facts:  (1)  That  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  ©f 
18,765  in  the  school  population,  with  a  much  more  than  corresponding  increase  in  the 
enrolment  in  public  and  private  schools,  it  advancing  27,043  in  the  former  and  10,000 
in  the  latter ;  (2)  that  to  meet  this  increase  of  children  of  school  age  there  was  ample 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  390  additional  public  school-houses ;  (3)  that, 
probably  from  the  stringency  of  the  times,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  123  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  diminution  also  of  $1.79  in  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  and  $1.07  in  that  of  women;  (4)  that  while  the  receipts 
for  school  purposes  have  been  augmented  by  $1,191,873  the  expenditures  have  been 
reduced  by  $779,943,  leaving,  of  course,  a  considerable  remainder  to  be  applied  to  an 
increase  of  the  permanent  fund  or  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  another  year. 

A  diminution  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  amount 
.iug  to  $274,457,  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  is  greatly  less  than  the  proportion  of  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  any  other  class  of  property  of  like  amount,  the  whole  valuation  having 
been  $18,058,386  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  return  throughout  indicates  active  energy  and  wise  economy  in  administration, 
as  well  as  a  wonderfully  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  for  such  a  time  of  trial. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Four  schools  of  this  class,  all  in  Chicago,  and  two  of  them  under  German  influences, 
report  for  1877  a  total  of  111  children,  3  to  9  years  of  age,  under  the  instruction  of  8 
teachers  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  5  days  in  each  week  during  a  school  year  of  40 
weeks.  All  the  Kindergarten  apparatus  is  said  to  be  possessed,  and  the  customary 
occupations  were  pursued,  with  the  results  of  quickened  intelligence  and  clearer  sense 
of  order,  form,  and  beauty. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Except  where  special  acts  have  made  other  arrangements,  cities  remain  parts  of  the 
school  townships  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  come  under  the  general  law,  which 
requires  in  school  districts  of  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  a  board  of  education  of 
6  members,  with  3  more  for  each  additional  10,000  inhabitants.  Boards  are  chosen 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  and  one-third  changed  by  annual  election.  Chicago  has  a 
board  of  15  members  chosen  under  the  same  conditions;  Jacksonville,  one  composed  of 
the  mayor  and  a  member  from  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  council ;  Peoria,  one  composed 
of  the  mayor  and  two  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people ;  Springfield,  one  of  9 
members,  chosen  by  the  council;  in  each  case  with  provisions  for  partial  annual  change. 
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In  almost  all  cases,  if  not  in  all,  city  superintendents  serve  as  the  agents  of  the  hoards  — 
(General  and  special  laws.)  Uf5< 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Alton . 

Belleville  .... 
Bloomington . 

Chicago . 

Decatur . 

Galesburg  ... 
J acksonville . 

Joliet . . 

Peoria . 

Quincy . 

Bock  ford 
Bock  Island. . 
Springfield... 


Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

10,  500 
12,  000 
25,  000 

a405,  291 
10,  000 
14,  000 
12,  OiO 
14,  000 
32,  000 
32,  000 
14,  000 

11,  100 

3, 164 
4,467 

7,  292 
allO,  184 

3,  094 

4, 127 

3,  682 

3,  557 

8,  881 

8,  511 

4,  90  L 

3,  567 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

1,  496 

21 

1,964 

1,  612 

40 

3,  486 

2,  294 

64 

653,  529 

C37, 132 

751 

1,869 

1,  321 

29 

2,231 

1,525 

34 

1,844 

1,253 

34 

2,  606 

1,500 

36 

4,  173 

2,  783 

67 

3,  554 

2,  235 

55 

2,  100 

1,  9!  0 

50 

1,955 

1,  400 

36 

2,  559 

2,  058 

43 

Expenditure. 


615,  078 
35,  043 
65,  539 
634,  534 
29,910 
20,813 
48,  869 
20,  650 
76,  795 
54,  323 
43,  623 
25,  433 
35,  867 


schools.  c Besides  1,000  in  evening  schools. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Alton  reports  only -by  written  return  through  Superintendent  E.  A.  Plaight  givhm 

^K0dl?din  tabieAwitl1  the  ^Witions  that  her  school  buildings  nuXred 
^  .t]“  estimated  value  of  these,  with  their  sites,  apparatus,  furniture,  Ac.,  was 

enr  od  in  her  pubIi0  sch00ls’ thero  were  aboat 

percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  number  enrolled  shows  a  fair  regularity 

^!^mftndanCe;  W-?llG  I1)un?t(uality  iu  such  attendance  has  considerably  increased.  The 
^ontmuance  °fia  8cho?1  lor  colore'd  children,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  these 
to  the  regular  classes,  is  reported  to  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results  to 
the  colored  pupils  thus  admitted,  improved  behavior,  better  appearance  and  much 
greater  attention  to  study  having  been  developed.  There  have  been  special  teachers 
itGZmT  enfJ°yf’  but  xt  appears  that  hereafter  that  language  is  to  be  taught  by 
1876-?7g7U)  teaCh6rSi  aUd  18  t0  haVe°ne  houxa  ^ay  given  to  it.— (Report^  for 

Bloommgton.— The  written  return  of  Superintendent  Sarah  E.  Raymond  shows 
besides  the  statistics  m  the  table,  11  school  buildings,  giving  2,670  sittings  for  study* 

and  valued,  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $230,471.  &  J’ 

•  In  addltl0?-  t0  tli16  53,529  pupils  attending  public  schools,  18,664  were  en¬ 
rolled  m  private  schools  and  20,767  youth  of  legal  school  age,  it  is  estimated  ^ere  at 
regular  employment,  making  92,960  profitably  engaged  for  St  least  a  rwt  of  th^  year 

SS  8ch°o1  by  rea80n  of  bo“e  necessities*  or 

sickness,  it  is  estimated  that  there  still  remains  upon  the  streets  of  the  citv  an  nrmv 

of  over  six  thousand  idle  children  without  a  day’s  schooling  in  the  year.  To  this  number 
ay  be  added  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  more  whose  attendance  upon  school 
is  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  Many  of  these  youth  now  grow  n .?Sp  i"P™ora  °  e 
and  indolence  the  superintendent  thinks,  would  be  in  school  ibhey  co  Id  hnd  a  place 

berSLT'fo"  a  dtetanoe  of  tfflSi  mSSS 

Dcr  ol  sittings  for  study  m  buildings  owned  by  the  board  is,  however  onlv  37  489  •  in 

THsl'afiff6?-’  t1915 W  41,080.  At  least  10,000  addiSal  seats  are *  1 2 ’needed 

1 ' “f  “  I'artiaUy  met  by  half-day  divisions  and  by  crowding.  About  6  OOOpnuUs 
go  to  school  but  half  a  day  and  not  less  than  5,000  go  to  schooTin  rented  huihUn vs 

Snfenlentc  SCh°01  PUrP°S6S  “d  iU  Wpich  therC  is  olten 

Attendance  upon  thl  grammar  department  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  vear 

main?v  d nfte  Sade  the  'argo1/  increased  attendance  upon  theE  schools’ 

amJy  dne  to  the  establishment  ot  the  division  libdi  srbnnl^  wifli  o  qt, ...fZ  ’ 

?“•,  The  CffilSX  is  apparent^ 
Centrb  HiVb  Lfj?  ]n*t!1tl>ese  »°hools.  The  number  of  pupils  attendinc  the 

ment  of  W“  m>  wMe  at  the  “vision  High  Schools  there  was  an  eSrob 

2  matZZiuZi11,,601™®?  i8nT limite(1  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  There  were 

1’098  wcre  °f  Gc™“  535  ofT=™ 

b“  i4  was  -0- 
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An  ungraded  school  room  was  opened  in  each  of  4  grammar  school  buildings  for  the 
'cnefit  of  those  pupils  who,  for  various  reasons,  need  special  individual  instruc  ion 
nd  supervision.  The  result  was  good.  Some  pupils  were  prepared  to  go  on  with 
»heir  classes  after  a  lew  weeks  of  individual  instruction  in  subjects  upon  which  they 
were  delicient,  and  they  were  thus  saved  the  necessity  ot  falling  back  in  their  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  deaf-mute  schools  sustained  by  the  board  ot 
education  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been  owing  to  the  distance  ot  the  school 
from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children.  Remarkable  progress,  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome,  was  made  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition; 
and  a  number  took  up  the  study  of  geography. —  (Report  for,  1876-’77.) 

Decatur. — Average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94 ;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  47 ;  cost  ot 
instruction  for  each  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  $18.67  ;  average  attend¬ 
ance  in  high  school,  165 ;  teachers  in  high  school,  5 ;  average  attendance  to  each  teacher 
in  high  school,  33;  in  ward  schools,  48.  Sittings  for  study,  1,728,  in  buildings  valued, 
with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $95,600;  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  200. —  (Report  and  return  for  1876-77.) 

Galesburg. — A  written  return  from  Superintendent  M.  Andrews  states  that  drawing 
is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  gives  $112,815  as  the  valuation  of  all  school 
property,  without  specifying  the  number  of  buildings.  There  were,  however,  33  school 

rooms,  with  sittings  for  2,100  pupils.  .  . 

Jacksonville. — The  number  of  school  buildings  here  is  8,  giving  sittings  tor  1,600  pupils ; 
valuation,  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  &c.,  $159,900.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  were  about  1,000  pupils.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  larger 
in  1876-77  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  enrolment , 
however,  slightly  decreased.  Fifty-two  pupils  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  There 
w  as  an  enrolment  of  123  in  the  high  school  and  14  graduates  in  1877,  one  of  whom  was 
colored,  the  first  of  that  race  who  has  completed  the  public  school  course  in  this  city ; 
where,  it  is  remarked,  the  problems  of  sex  and  color  have  been  quietly  solved  without 
any  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  experienced  in  some  other  cities.  For  the  first  grade 
of  the  schools  the  Kindergarten  system  has  been  adopted  as  far  as  practicable.  (Report 
for  1876-77  and  return  for  the  same  year.) 

From  Joliet  there  is  only  a  return  by  Superintendent  Joseph  F.  Perry,  indicating, 
besides  the  tabular  statistics  already  given,  the  possession  of  8  public  school  buildings, 
with  1,692  sittings  and  a  valuation  of  $65,650;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  appear  , 7 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  604  pupils. 

Peoria. — The  public  schools  here  are  housed  in  9  buildings,  valued,  with  their  sites, 
at  $157,300,  and  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  covering  a  period  of 
4  years.  There  was  an  attendance  of  1,557  pupils  upon  private  schools,  which,  wit  a 
the  public  school  enrolment,  gives  a  total  of  5,730.  The  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  high  school  was  163 ;  graduates,  21  in  18/7.  This  school  has  a  well  selee  i ed 
library  of  1,200  volumes.  Good  progress  was  made  in  drawing  during  the  year,  part  ly 
stimulated  by  prizes  offered  at  the  agricultural  fair  for  the  best  specimens;  but  the 
necessity  for  economy  in  expenditure  prevented  the  employment  of  special  teaeheis 
either  in  this  study  or  in  music,  and  caused  the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 

to  be  dispensed  with.— (Report  for  1877.)  ....... 

Quincy,  through  Superintendent  T.  W.  Macfall,  makes  return  of  9  public  school  build¬ 
ings,  with  2,950  sittings  for  study  and  a  valuation  of  $217,000  for  all  school  property. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  ,an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,800  pupils 
additional  to  the  3,554  in  public  schools.  A  special  teacher  of  German  was  empmi  ed 

in  the  public  schools.  _  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

Bock  ford,  through  the  principal  of  her  West  High  School,  reports  10  public  school 
buildings,  valued  at  $120,000,  and  an  enrolment  of  475  pupils  in  private  and  church 
schools,  making,  with  those  in  public  schools,  a  total  of  2,575  under  instruction. 

Bock  Island,  through  a  return  from  Superintendent  J.  F.  Everett,  gives  0  as  the 
number  of  school  buildings,  with  1,100  sittings  for  the  primary  pupils,  780  for  those  m 
the  grammar  schools,  and  120  for  those  in  the  high  school.  The  valuation  of  all  public 
school  property  was  $112,600.  In  private  schools  there  were  450  pupils,  making,  with 
the  1,955  in  public  schools,  2,405  receiving  some  form  of  schooling. 

Springfield  makes  fuil  printed  report  of  her  schools  through  Superintendent  Andrew 
M.  Brooks,  showing  that  good  order  was  maintained  during  the  year,  with  lew  com¬ 
plaints  of  undue  severity  in  discipline;  that  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  slate 
work  of  the  primary  departments,  one  day  in  each  month  being  spent  m  looking  over 
the  drawing  and  penmanship ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  there  w  as  a  thoi  oug  1 
written  examination  of  the  higher  grades,  carried  on  through  three  days ;  and  that  no 
pupil  was  promoted  from  these  grades  to  the  high  school  who  did  not  leteiic  a  >  ea. 
an  average  of  70  per  cent,  credit  marks,  most  going  much  above  this.  Reading  m  the 
Phonetic  Primer  and  First  Reader  is  begun  here  the  first  yeai,  in  connection  wi  i  ie 
elements  of  drawing,  music,  and  botany,  besides  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ant 
geography;  and  these  studies  are  carried  steadily  on,  in  regulaivy  ascending  piogi  ession, 


through  the  8  grades  below  the  high  school.  This  school  had  an  average  registration 


till  OU’Ml  lin:  O  LldUtO  UOIOW  j  -j  nn  v  10^*7 

of  173  pupils  in  its  4  classes,  an  average  attendance  of  lo2,  and  graduated  28  m  18/  / .- 
(Report  for  1876-77.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

m  *Srmal  Unk,ersikJ,  at  Normal,  includes  a  normal  and  a  model  depart- 

1 N  :r*i,pr,raPi  g13™™"!  and  high  school  grades.  The  former,  in 
(Catolo^neT^W  )  ’  ’  iu  the  u0™al  department  is  fiee.- 

J^AWl  Vnkerdt!l,  at  Carbondale,  has  two  departments,  a  normal, 
, a  '  "  Vs';'  study  occupying  4  years,  and  a  preparatory  normal  of  3  yearn  The 

number  of  students  in  normal  studies  in  1876-’77  was  308;  in  other  studies  'l46  — 
(Return  and  catalogue,  1876-77.)  ’  otuuujs,  1*0. 

ai'ce  6  ThTcm^ToflnT*’  *!■  DoTer>  organized  in  1876,  with  70  students  in  attend- 
W  for  IS  3  T0: 1  TTP  3,  yearS',  Thero  is  “  Preparatory  course  of  one 

Lfuin,  1876J77.?  d  *■  l0tal  attend;mce  during  the  year,  112.— (Catalogue  and 

T,arntnrfT2Zit0r“?l-Schoo!’  Englewood,  has  3  departments,  the  normal,  the  pre- 
The  Studies  of  rt! t raining  or  model  school.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Cook  County. 

wa^  “(Eet™  f™that  °0Vel' 3  yeara‘  Tbe  Mmber  of  stadents  in  1876-^7 

,6^lan-En9lk\  formal  School,  Galena,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
1877  with  !  Pnt waitn1UItCl'’  reports  4  resident  instructors  and  69  normal  students  for 

In  teaTC|.N(^rtom)  '  °OT”e>  3  yeM8i  graduates  “  1877>  7’  of  4  “gaged 

normaUtudents”1’  StyliuS  iteelf  normal  and  scientific,  makes  a  report,  hut  shows  no 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

CTeatCT  otTss*  e Jeutf<S^oin-g’  facidties  for  preparing  to  teach  are  afforded,  to  a 
A bin Son  F?,W  f’  elthS,m  co'u-ms  or  ill  special  classes  connected  with 

A  Hn0don,  Eureka,  Lwmg,  Illinois  Agricultural,  Monmoutli,  and  Westfield  ColWes 
and  m  the  Wesleyan  and  Rock  River  Universities.  ;  vvestneia  Colleges, 

teachers’  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  certainty,  what  number 

lm^v“Ttl^mlml?^tt0aCl,-eK  Wf6  b°,d  dminS  ihe  y»“  or  hoi’m^y  a“ 

rnemserv  es  oi  them.  At  least  one  in  each  county  may  be  supposed  besides  rninv  ludd 
C0U1Ilty  superintendents.  State  Superintendent  Etter  wrote  in  June 
l 87 7  7  that  he  was  already  engaged  to  be  present  at  51.  One,  with  the  character  of  a 
summer  vacation  school,  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  for  instruction  in  elocution  and  b  id 
at  least  sufficient  attendance  to  encourage  the  holding  of  H  i™ another Year At 

mPmtbhCld;  °Ue  ±0r  thC  teacllers  111  the  city  schools  has  been  held  as  often  as  once  a 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

/,  7  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  continued  during  1877  to  do  ex- 
nt  service,,  not  only  by  printing  the  freshest  news  respecting  schools  in  Illinois 
and  the  surrounding  States,  but  also  by  lively  discussion  of  a  great  variety  ot  imvT 

men^of  methods ‘ofTiistructhin  y  pubUshinS  many  most  «**&»  on  the  Improve- 

gia  much  resemWtag  tWs> aided  -»» 

con^uued^te^work^t^'same'dmection^during1!^^?0118^  “  CMcag°  «*d  New  Y“k> 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

S£S  ”  *  «  “•  «*»*—•,  ™  i.  a.  ,i  s  .1535 

In  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  there  were  1,548  nunils  in  1876-77  rar  ^  +n  ,  r  u 

gr^SjSgaaagjga 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Kmtlmappend.x,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Eeport  of  ttebSsioner 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES.  * 

Of  the  23  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  reporting,  all  but  5  are  open  to  both 
sexes  and  report  over  300  young  women  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  besides  a  number 
in  special  or  partial  courses.  For  statistics,  see  Taules  VIII  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University ,  at  Urbana,  which  is  at  once  the  State  university 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  claims  to  be  a  true  university  in  the  best 
American  sense,  though  differing  designedly  in  the  character  of  some  of  its  colleges 
from  the  older  institutions  of  this  country.  It  is  divided  into  four  colleges,  namely : 
Agriculture,  engineering,  natural  science,  and  literature  and  science.  These  colleges  are 
subdivided  into  schools,  each  one  of  which  is  understood  to  embrace  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  needful  for  some  one  profession  or  vocation.  The  various  schools,  now  number¬ 
ing  14,  are  arranged  as  reported  last  year,  with  the  exception  that  a  school  of  art  and 
design  has  been  placed  among  the  additional  schools  and  the  school  of  domestic  science 
has  been  constituted  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  In 
the  college  of  literature  and  science,  embracing  the  schools  of  English  and  modern 
languages  and  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  the  plan  of  instruction  embraces, 
besides  the  ordinary  text  book  study,  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  including  origi¬ 
nal  researches,  essays,  criticism,  proof  reading,  and  other  work  intended  to  illustrate 
the  studies  pursued  and  to  exercise  the  student’s  powers.  Of  the  126  students  in  the 
college  of  literature  and  science,  41  were  'women.  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments 
of  the  university. —  (Catalogue,  1876-’77.) 

The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  at  Bloomington,  embraces  collegiate,  law,  music,  and 
preparatory  departments.  The  first  includes  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  cov¬ 
ering  4  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for  graduate  and  non-resident  courses.  Women 
are  admitted  to  all  departments,  both  as  students  and  instructors. —  (Catalogue, 

1876- 77.) 

Carthage  College ,  Carthage,  from  its  catalogue  for  1877,  appears  to  have  but  two 
courses  in  its  collegiate  department,  the  classical  and  scientific.  No  mention  this  year 
is  made  of  the  philosophical  department  reported  in  1876.  Women  are  admitted  to 
either  course  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree,  but  with  them  the  Greek  and 
calculus  are  optional. 

Northwestern  University ,  at  Evanston,  reports  6  departments  besides  the  Garrett  Bib¬ 
lical  Institute,  which,  though  situated  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  university  and 
closely  linked  writh  it,  is  under  a  distinct  corporate  government.  The  departments  are 
(1)  college  of  literature  and  science,  (2)  woman’s  college  of  literature  and  art,  (3) 
conservatory  of  music,  (4)  college  of  medicine,  (5)  college  of  law,  and  (6)  prepara¬ 
tory  school.  The  college  of  literature  and  science  now  presents  4  courses  of  study, 
each  requiring  4  years’  work,  namely:  the  classical,  the  Latin  and  scientific,  modern 
literature  and  art,  and  the  scientific.  All  the  university  courses  are  open  to  w  omen. — 
(Catalogue,  1877.) 

Illinois  College ,  at  Jacksonville,  has  added  another  year  to  its  scientific  course,  making 
it  equal  to  the  classical  in  length.  Whipple  Academy  is  under  the  management;  of  the 
college,  and  constitutes  its  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue,  1877.) 

The  collegiate  department  of  Westfield  College ,  at  Westfield,  lias  discontinued  its 
ladies’  course,  considering  it  unnecessary,  since  young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  in  the  shape  of  classes  and  degrees. —  (Catalogue,  1877.) 

In  the  remaining  colleges  the  departments  and  courses  of  instruction,  as  far  as  the 
information  of  the  Bureau  extends,  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876. 

Information  from  Rock  River  University  is  to  the  effect  that  this  institution  was 
closed  in  1877,  to  remain  thus  for  a  year,  when  it  vras  expected  to  reopen. 

No  reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  Abingdon  College,  Hedding  College,  St. 
Viateur’s  College,  or  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  the  last  being  (as  stated  in  the  report 
for  1876),  by  reason  of  its  amended  charter,  a  literary  and  not  an  agricultural  insti¬ 
tution. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  8  especially 
devoted  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  statistics  for  the  first  session  of 

1877- 78,  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Report  preceding.  All  these  institutions  are  chartered,  all  teach  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  French,  and  German,  save  one  which  omits  the  French,  while  another 
adds  Latin  to  the  two  other  tongues.  Six  have  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  4  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  1  has  an  art  gallery,  and  3  have  gym¬ 
nasiums.  Seven  report  libraries  ranging  from  400  to  3,000  volumes. —  (Returns.) 

4  E 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fall  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XIIIof  the  appendix,  and  snramaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the 

Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University ,  Urbana,  furnishes  scientific  and  industrial  training 
in  its  colleges  of  natural  science,  agriculture,  and  engineering;  also,  in  the  additional 
schools  of  military  science,  commerce,  and  art  and  design.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  telegraphy,  and  photography  are  taught,  but  not  as  parts  of  the  regular  courses. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  to  the  college  of  agriculture  the  largest  development  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  instruction  unites  theory  and  practice  as  far  as  possible.  Technical  studies 
are  taught  in  connection  with  or  following  instruction  in  the  sciences  to  which  they 
are  especially  related,  the  chief  means  of  instruction  being  lectures,  with  careful  read¬ 
ings  of  standard  agricultural  boohs  and  periodicals  and  frequent  oral  and  written  dis¬ 
cussions  by  the  students  of  the  principles  presented.  These  are  also  illustrated  by 
demonstrations  and  observations  in  the  fields  and  stables.  The  college  has  a  stock 
farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  stock  barn ;  also,  an  experimental  farm  of  80 
acres. 

Scientific  departments  or  courses  exist,  too,  in  Abingdon  College,  Blackburn  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carthage  College,  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  University,  and 
Northwestern  College,  Ewing,  Illinois,  McKendree,  Monmouth,  and  Westfield  Col¬ 
leges  and  Lake  Forest  and  Lombard  Universities.  In  Westfield  College  a  department 
of  natural  science  receives  especial  attention,  a  full  analysis  of  various  specimens  in 
zoology  illustrative  of  one  branch,  one  class,  several  orders,  &c.,  being  required  from 
each  student,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  books  of  reference,  afterward,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  other  aid  than  the  specimens.  These  analyses  are  handed  to  the  teacher  for 
criticism,  like  other  written  exercises. —  (Catalogues  and  letter  from  the  instructor  at 
Westfield. ) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  by  5  independent  theological  schools,  also  in  classes 
or  departments  connected  with  several  colleges  of  the  State.  The  schools  referred  to 
are  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evanston  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  near  Chicago,  and  Augustan  a  Theological  Seminary, 
Rock  Island  (Evangelical  Lutheran).  These  have  courses  of  study  covering  3  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  has  one  of  2  years.  In  the  three  first  mentioned 
a  total  of  73  students  out  of  172  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Returns, 
1877.) 

Theological  departments,  with  courses  covering  3,  2,  and  3  years,  respectively,  are 
reported  by  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville;  Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  and 
Lincoln  University,  Lincoln.  The  department  at  Blackburn  University,  from  its  cata¬ 
logue  of  1877,  appears  to  have  no  theological  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  limited  course  of  instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  the 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Bloomington;  in  St.  Joseph's  Ecclesiastical  College,  Teutopolis; 
in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  and  in  Eureka  College,  Eureka. —  (Catalogues,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  law  schools  from  which  reports  have  been  received  for  1877  are  the  Union  College 
of  Law  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Universities  and  the  laic  departments  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University  and  of  McKendree  College.  These  all  provide  a  2  years’  course 
of  instruction.  Eight  of  the  15  young  men  studying  law  at  McKendree  College  had 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Returns  and  catalogues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  two  regular  medical  colleges  in  Chicago  reporting,  namely,  the  Bush  Medical 
College,  a  department  of  Chicago  University,  and  Chicago  Medical  College,  a  department 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  had  respectively  an  attendance  in  1877  of  392  and  156 
students,  respectively.  Of  the  total  number  attending  both  colleges,  103  students  had 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  covers  3  years  and  attendance  upon 
two  full  courses  of  lectures  is  required  for  graduation.  A  spring  course  additional  to 
the  regular  one  has  recently  been  introduced  at  Rush  College,  consisting  of  lectures 
and  recitations  at  the  college  and  clinical  instruction  at  the  hospital  and  dispensaries. 

Bennett  Medical  College,  at  Chicago  (eclectic),  offers  a  course  of  equal  length  with  the 
foregoing. —  (Catalogue  for  1877.) 

The  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  and  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  report 
for  the  winter  course  of  1877-’78  a  t  otal  of  282  students,  of  whom  39  had  received  degrees 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  in  the  former  is  2  years  of  29  weeks  each  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  2  to  3  years  of  22  weeks  each,  with  a  spring  term  of  10  weeks. —  (Returns.) 
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The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  reports  an  attendance  of  Cl  students,  tauglit  by 
5  professors  and  instructors.  Its  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  A  knowledge  of 
medical  botany  is  essential  to  obtain  a  diploma. — (Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  BLEST). 

Tlio  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  at  Jacksonville,  reports  for  the 
session  of  1877-78,  instructors,  9;  other  employes,  23;  pupils,  121.  Besides  tlie  com¬ 
mon  school  studies  and  music,  the  children  are  taught  broom  and  brush  making,  chair 
seating,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  bead  work.  Volumes  in  library,  770 ;  increase  in  the 
last  year,  CO. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  also  at  Jacksonville, 
according  to  its  printed  report  for  1876-77,  had,  besides  its  superintendent,  15  teachers 
in  its  literary  department,  3  in  the  department  of  articulation,  2  in  that  of  art,  with 
0  foremen  in  the  industrial  and  11  other  employes.  There  were  484  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
with  an  attendance  of  459  during  the  year.  Industrial  occupations,  such  as  farm  and 
garden  work,  shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  and  printing,  enter  into  the  course  of 
training  in  connection  with  the  usual  school  studies,  with  training  in  articulation  and 
some  instruction  in  art.  A  new  building  for  the  industrial  occupations  pursued  was 
in  process  of  erection,  to.be  completed  by  the  winter  of  1877-78.  The  library  numbers 
3,000  volumes,  having  added  500  during  the  year. 

The  Ch  icago  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  had  in  it,  at  the  date  of  the  annual  return,  2  male  and  2  female  pupils  under  3 
instructors  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  draw¬ 
ing. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  had  in  it  for  the  fall  and 
winter  term  of  1877-78  a  total  of  50  instructors  and  other  employes,  with  182  children 
under  training  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  industrial  pursuits 
as  tend  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation. — (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Springfield,  December  26-28,  1877. 

After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Governor  Cullom,  President  Lewis  delivered  the 
annual  discourse,  in  which  he  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  association  and  its 
progress  during  the  past  year,  and  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  associated  work  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  the  second  day,  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  and  J.  IT.  Blodgett,  of 
Rockford,  discussed  the  question,  “  Should  our  high  schools  give  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  political  economy?”  The  next  topic  lor  discussion  was,  “What  can  be 
done  to  develop  in  our  students  a  higher  taste  in  English  literature  ?”  This  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professors  J.  H.  Ely,  of  Mount  Carroll,  and  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton. 
Dr.  Daily,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  presented  a  paper  on  “Manners  and  morals 
in  our  public  schools.”  Papers  on  “Public  high  schools”  were  offered  by  Dr.  New¬ 
ton  Bateman,  of  Knox  College,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Industrial  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  question,  “What  can  be  done  to  make  our  pupils  speak  better  English?” 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  O.  E.  Haven,  of  Evanston,  and  J.  T.  Ray,  of  Oregon.  In  the 
evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  McCosli,  of  Princeton  College,  on  the  theme 
“Upper  schools  necessary  to  elementary  instruction.” 

The  discussion  of  the  following  day  was  opened  by  Dr.  Allyn  upon  the  subject,  “How 
shall  our  county  superintendency  be  made  more  effective  ?  ”  He  was  followed  in  a  few 
brief  remarks  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  paper  was 
read  by  C.  I.  Parker  on  the  question,  “Do  we  have  too  many  examinations?”  He 
was  followed  by  P.  Walker,  of  Rochelle,  and  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur.  Mrs.  Abby 
Sage  Richardson  then  offered  a  paper  on  the  subject,  “How  can  we  awaken  a 
greater  interest  in  the  study  of  English  literature?”  Professor  Peabody,  of  Chicago, 
gave  a  lecture  upon  “  Sap,”  showing  the  manner  of  growth  of  vegetable  and  tree  life; 
and  Prof.  A.  A.  Kendrick,  of  Sliurtleff  College,  presented  an  essay  on  “The  relation 
between  public  schools  and  public  morals,”  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  one  upon 
“The  education  of  women.”  The  paper  by  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  on  competitive  exami¬ 
nations,  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  Superintendent  Etter  for  preservation  and 
future  use. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  appointing  a  committee  of  5  to  take  into 
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consideration  the  subject  of  reform  in  spelling  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the 
advisability  and  practicability  of  substituting  for  the  present  orthography  a  phonetic 
system  of  representation ;  one,  also,  appointing  a  committee  to  gather  facts  relative 
to  the  matter  of  truancy,  and  report  them  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  one  indorsing, 
“with  emphasis  and  without  equivocation,  the  coeducational  system  of  schools,  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  and  university,  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  State,  believing 
that  the  triune  interests,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  both  sexes  are  far  better  sub¬ 
served  by  this  plan  than  by  the  system  of  separate  instruction.” — (Educational 
Weekly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  ADAMS,,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Adams,  distinguished  in  his  ripened  years  for  long  and  faithful  service  as  an  edu¬ 
cator,  was  born  at  Gilead,  Maine,  December  19,  1808,  and  grew  up  amid  the  labors’ and 
privations  of  a  pioneer  settlement  on  the  Upper  Androscoggin.  His  school  days  in 
those  early  years  were  few,  but  he  appears  to  have  made  the  most  he  could  of  small 
advantages,  and  at  18  became  teacher  of  a  district  school  in  his  native  town.  Pros¬ 
ecuting  his  own  studies  while  instructing  others,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  academic 
course,  and  during  two  successive  years  spent  some  months  at  Gorham  Academy; 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  and  was  graduated  in  1831  with  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors.  He  contributed  to  his  own  support  in  college  by  teaching  a  winter  school  every 
year  except  the  last.  It  was  a  great  felicity  of  his  collegiate  life  that  Longfellow  was 
then  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
teacher  he  acquired  a  taste  for  linguistic  culture  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
later  years.  The  first  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught  in  a  high  school  at  Bucksport, 
Maine ;  the  next,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  While  still  engaged  in  medical 
study,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  modern  languages  in  the  college  and  served  as  such 
lor  two  years,  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Professor  Goodwin,  who  had  succeeded 
Longfellow.  The  taking  of  his  medical  degree  was  thus  deferred  till  the  spring  of  1836. 

On  graduating,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Brunswick,  pursuing  scientific 
and  linguistic  studies  still,  and  acquired  such  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  scholar  that 
in  1838,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty,  ho  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
which  had  been  chartered  but  three  years  before,  though  founded  in  1829.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position,  entered  on  it  in  October  of  the  year  of  his  election,  and,  with  some 
changes  in  the  title  and  duties  of  the  chair,  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  38  years.  His  labors  as  a  teacher  were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  department.  The  resources  of  the  college  were  not  large,  and  he  and  his  associates 
often  had  to  perform  much  miscellaneous  work,  for  which  his  broad  culture  eminently 
fitted  him.  He  gave  instruction,  therefore,  in  the  French  and  German  languages  for 
many  years,  and  during  his  life  as  professor  taught  at  intervals  nearly  every  branch 
connected  with  the  college  course. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  contributions  to 
the  more  solid  periodical  literature  of  his  time  —  first  in  a  series  of  six  articles  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  from  1838  to  1848,  originally  designed  to  form  the  foundation  of  > 
a  book  on  “The  natural  history  of  man  in  his  spiritual  relations,”  which  he  never  found 
the  leisure  to  complete;  next  in  a  review  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species,  published 
in  two  successive  numbers  of  the  Congregational  Review  in  1871 ;  and  finally  in  re¬ 
views  of  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy  and  of  Herbert  Silencer’s  Proposed  Reconcil¬ 
iation  between  Religion  and  Science,  the  former  in  the  N e w-Englan der  of  January  and 
April,  1873,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  for  January,  1875.  For  all  these  reviews  he 
prepared  with  most  painstaking  care,  and  the  value  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  acknowledged. 

His  friends  found  great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  to  all  his  accomplishments  Dr. 
Adams  added  a  firm  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  gave  him  support  in  the  hour  of  death 
as  it  had  in  the  labors  and  cares  of  his  useful  life. 

Dr.  Adams  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  April  28,  1877,  extensively  beloved  and  gen¬ 
erally  respected.— (From  a  memorial  notice  by  Ex-President  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  ll.  d.  ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Ettee,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Springfield. 
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INDIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY, 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (G— 21) ... 
Enrolled  in  public  schools 
Average  daily  attendance 
Colored  children  enumerated. 
Colored  children  enrolled 


'SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  in  which  schools  were  taught. 
Number  of  colored  schools  taught  .... 

Average  term  of  schools  in  days . 

Public  graded  schools . 

Public  ungraded  schools . 

Public  school-houses . 

Valuation  of  school  property . 


1875-76. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  teachers . . 

Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Whole  number . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 


Of  school  population. . . 

Of  enrolment . 

Of  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund . 


679, 230 
516,  270 
314, 168 
10,  261 
6,  963 


9,  310 
9,  259 
115 
129 
398 
9,  004 
9,  434 
$11,  548, 993 


13,  317 
94 
7,  852 
5,  559 
13,  411 
$63  20 
41  40 


55,  083,  327 
4,  921,  085 


$6  29 
8  23 
13  56 


3,  870,  872 


$11,  376, 730 


1876-77. 


694, 706 
498,  726 
298,  324 


128 


Increase. 


15, 476 


Decrease. 


17,  544 
15,  844 


$172,  263 


8, 109 

257 

5,  465 

94 

13, 574 

163 

$61  27 

$1  93 

39  20 

2  20 

$4,  873, 131 

• 

$210, 196 

4,  673,  766 

247,  319 

$5  90 

8  23 
13  76 

$0  39 

$0  20 

$8,  842, 291 

$28,  581 

( Prom  print eci  report  anu  wnaeuieiumui  xxuu.  uauxco  >o.  kolluilu,  *  . 

ent  of  public  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  return  from  the  same  lor  -  a.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people,  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  with  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  business  relating  to  them,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  funds  and  reve¬ 
nues  appropriated  to  their  support.  He  is  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  bcnool 

and  president  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

This  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  superintendent,  governor,  and  presidents 
of  the  State  University,  Normal  School,  and  Purdue  University,  with  the  school  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State.  It  meets  quarterly,  is  an  advisory 
council  to  the  superintendent,  issues  instructions  and  questions  to  county  superintend¬ 
ents  for  examinations  of  teachers  applying  for  a  license,  grants  licenses  valid  tiirougn- 
out  the  State  to  teachers  who  have  passed  its  own  examinations,  and  appoints  tno 
trustees  of  the  State  University  and  the  official  visitors  of  the  Normal  School. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  appointed  biennially  in  each  county  by  the 
boards  of  township  trustees,  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June.1  He  has  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  exam¬ 
ines  and  licenses  teachers  for  them,  directs  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  to  them, 
visits  them  for  inspection  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  as  often  must  attend  and  pre¬ 
side  at  each  township  institute,  making  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
all  statistics  relating  to  the  county  schools. 

A  civil  trustee,  elected  every  two  years  by  the  people  in  each  township,  acts  also  as  a 
school  trustee  for  his  township,  to  engage  teachers,  apportion  school  money,  care  for 
the  schools,  and  hold  monthly  institutes,  and  he  and  the  three  trustees  of  each  incorpo¬ 
rated  town  and  city  in  the  county  form  a  county  board  of  education  for  the  adoption 
of  text  books,  &c. 

A  school  director  in  every  school  district  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  each  annual  dis¬ 
trict  meeting. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

¥ 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Indiana  makes  full  report  to  the  legislature  of  all  things 
connected  with  the  school  system  only  once  in  two  years.  In  the  intermediate  year 
only  a  brief  written  report  to  the  governor  is  called  for.  The  statistics  of  this  last, 
embodied  in  the  return  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Smart  for  1877,  afford  our  only  informa¬ 
tion  for  that  year.  These  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age 
amounting  to  15,476,  with  an  increase  of  163  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools ;  but,  possibly  flora  lack  of  full  reports  from  minor  officers,  the  enrolment  in 
public  schools  appears  to  have  diminished  by  17,544  and  the  average  attendance  by 
15,844,  the  receipts  for  schools  diminishing  also  by  $210,196  and  the  expenditures  on 
them  by  $247,319.  An  estimated  diminution  of  $172,263  in  the  value  of  school  prop¬ 
erty  does  not  count  for  much,  as  it  is  not  more  than  proportionate  to  the  shrinkage  in 
all  values,  and  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  falling  off  of  $28,581  in  the  avail¬ 
able  school  fund. 

kindergarten. 

Only  one  Kindergarten  is  reported  for  1877,  that  one  apparently  connected  with  the 
public  school  system  of  Indianapolis,  and  held  in  the  high  school  building  of  that  city. 
It  had  30  children,  3  to  6  years  of  age,  under  the  instruction  of  the  principal  and  4  adult 
pupils,  the  younger  children  being  kept  in  school  3  hours  daily,  the  advanced  class  an 
hour  and  a  half  longer,  for  5  days  in  each  week  of  the  school  year  of  40  weeks.  The 
younger  ones  are  trained  in  the  use  of  Frobel’s  gifts  and  the  exercise  of  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  with  play5,  marches,  music,  and  gymnastics ;  the  older  ones  study  natural  history 
and  read. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 


The  boards  of  school  trustees  for  cities  with  less  than  30,000  inhabitants,  under  a 
general  law,  are  ordinarily  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  common  council 
for  terms  of  3  years,  1  retiring  each  year.  Indianapolis,  under  a  special  act,  has  a 
board  of  11  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years. — (Schools 
of  Indiana,  1876.) 

STATISTICS, 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Fort  Wayne . . . 

28,400 

10, 588 

3,  558 

2,  653 

84 

$71,  642 

Indianapolis . 

100, 000 

22,  806 

012,  060 

1) 8^  3i)0 

183 

215,  410 

Jeffersonville . 

10,  000 

2,  723 

1  300 

26 

19  1 

Lafayette . 

22;  000 

6,  059 

2,  705 

1,608 

47 

38,  856 

LaPorte . 

7,  000 

1  190 

877 

*37  QOft 

Logansport . 

15;  COO 

3,  788 

1,824 

1, 101 

31 

O  i  y 

41,  888 

Richmond . 

14,  0C0 

4,  236 

2,  094 

1,874 

45 

34,  158 

South  Bend . 

15,  000 

c3,  265 

1,601 

1,082 

26 

17,  093 

Terre  Haute . 

21,  000 

7, 101 

3,  802 

d2,  707 

80 

66,  440 

a  This  is  exclusive  of  33  normal  pupils  and  872  in  evening  schools. 
b  Exclusive  of  57G  in  average  attendance  on  evening  schools. 

c  In  a  return  from  Superintendent  Kumiuer  the  number  of  school  age  is  put  at  3,138. 
d  This  is  besides  17  in  average  attendance  in  an  evening  school. 


1  This  is  the  direction  of  the  school  law,  both  in  its  edition  of  1873  and  that  of  1877;  but  the  State 
superintendent,  in  the  volume  on  The  Schools  of  Indiana,  published  1876,  says  that  county  superin¬ 
tendents  are  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  at  their  June  meeting  every  second  year.  Those 
commissioners  have  the  right  to  dismiss  a  superintendent  for  immorality,  incompetency,  or  neglect  of 
duty. 
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Fort  Wayne. — Respecting  tliis  city,  tlie  only  official  information  is  from  a  written 
return  of  Superintendent  John  S.  Irwin,  no  printed  report  having  been  issued  for  some 
years.  From  this  return  we  find  that  there  were  in  1877  special  teachers  of  drawing, 
music,  penmanship,  and  reading  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  there  were  in 
private  schools  26  teachers,  with  2,300  pupils,  making  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in 
the  city  110  and  the  whole  enrolment  in  schools  5,858.  High  school  pupils,  189;  grad¬ 
uates  in  1877,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  J ournal,  17,  chiefly  in  the  Latin  and 
scientific  courses. 

At  Huntington  a  method  of  teaching  reading  by  a  combination  of  tne  word  method, 
the  alphabet  method,  the  phonic  method,  and  the  sentence  method  is  reported  to  have 
proved  highly  successful,  partly  through  use  of  selections  from  The  Nursery,  The  Wide 
Awake,  and  other  juvenile  publications,  with  some  aid  from  the  daily  newspapers. 
Dull  pupils  were  aroused  and  all  interested  by  having  fresh  and  lively  articles  for  read¬ 
ing,  instead  of  stale  repetitions  from  long  used  school  readers. 

Indianapolis. —  Here,  according  to  a  return  from  Superintendent  George  P.  Brown, 
there  were  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  in  the  public  schools 
with  salaries  which  indicate  a  determination  to  have  in  these  branches  instruction 
worth  something.  The  private  school  enrolment  is  put  at  1,340  (an  estimate  which 
seems  very  low  for  a  city  with  such  a  population),  while,  in  addition  to  the  12,060 
in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  there  were  33  in  a  city  normal  school  and  872  in  city 
evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  14,305  in  private  and  public  schools.  The  high 
school,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  June,  1877,  numbered  572  pupils, 
and  graduated  46  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  of  whom  18  were  from  the  2  years’  course, 
28  from  the  full  course.  The  principal  of  the  school  wTites,  in  the  Educational  Weekly 
of  September  13,  1877,  that,  from  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
he  believes  not  half  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  it  would  obtain  more  than  the 
mere  elements  of  education  were  the  high  school  not  within  their  reach,  while,  of  its 
beneficial  influence  on  even  many  who  do  not  graduate  and  on  the  other  schools,  he 
speaks  in  decided  terms. 

Jeffersonville. — Tavo  teachers  of  German  are  employed  here  in  the  public  schools, 
these  being  the  only  special  teachers  indicated.  The  enrolment  in  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  is  put  at  300.  Public  school  buildings,  5  ;  valuation  ot  school  property, 
$60,000.  Gradation  of  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high. —  (Return  to  Bureau  of 
Education.) 

At  LaPorie  improvement  in  composition  writing  has  been  effected  by  first  designat¬ 
ing  each  week  those  who  are  to  write,  then  questioning  each  scholar  thus  designated, 
till  some  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  on  which  he  has  opinions  is  obtained. 
This  point  reached,  the  teacher  aids  in  getting  the  subject  outlined  and  has  the  scholar 
hand  in  a  sketch  of  the  outline  proposed.  This  is  revised  and  the  composition  written, 
which  is  first  subjected  to  careful  criticism  and  returned  to  bo  rewritten.  Not  until  after 
this  do  readings  take  place,  wffien  a  new  criticism  before  the  school  occurs,  including 
the  reading  as  well  as  the  style. 

Lafayette.— The  graded  course  of  instruction  in  this  city  covers  a  period  of  13  years. 
The  high  school,  the  course  of  which  is  included  in  the  foregoing,  had  in  le?6-’77  an 
enrolment  of  94  pupils,  taught  by  4  instructors.  Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  pen- 


in  such  schools,  1,000  for  the  year. —  (Printed  report  and  return.) 

Logansport  — The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Superintendent 
John  Iv.  Walts,  no  official  report  having  been  published  for  1877.  The  schools  are 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having  an  enrolment  of  113.  Sit  lings 
for  study,  976  in  the  primary  grades,  394  in  the  grammar,  and  110  in  the  high.  Valua¬ 
tion  of  school  property,  $180,000.  .  .  . 

Richmond.— Fo  other  information  comes  from  this  place  than  that  given  m  the  table 
from  a  return  by  Superintendent  John  Cooper,  except  that  the  public  schools  had  1,9 /a 
sittings,  with  property  valued  at  $81,000,  that  a  special  teacher  of  music  Avas  employed, 
and  that  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  565  pupils.  . 

South  Bend. — There  are  7  public  school  buildings  belonging  to  the  system  m  this  city, 
including  1  high,  5  grammar,  12  intermediate,  and  6  primary  schools,  wrth  1,700  sittings. 
Enrolment  in  the  high  school,  122.  Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  of  the  State  university  Avithout  examination.  Teachers’ meetings  Ayere  held 
Aveekly  throughout  the  year.  Private  and  parochial  schools,  4 ;  cniolment  m  these, 

250. —  (Printed  report  and  return.)  . 

Terre  Haute.— The  number  of  desks  and  sittings  here  m  18/6-7/,  including  those  m 

'  ‘  "  ■’  value 

the 
class 
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was  kept  open,  and  liad  a  total  enrolment  of  76  hoys  and  32  girls;  average  attendance 
each  Saturday,  70.  An  evening  school  was  in  session  4  months,  enrolling  53  pupils, 
with  about  17  in  average  attendance.  Careful  attention  was  given  to  tlie  subject  of 
discipline,  and  with  good  results.  Cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  suspension  were 
less  frequent  than  during  any  year  for  a  long  time,  and  of  the  pupils  enrolled  903  were 
not  tardy  and  were  very  seldom  absent  from  school.—  (Report  and  written  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

t 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  was  created  by  the  legislature  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  forms 
part  ol  the  State  school  system.  Tuition  is  free  and  there  are  no  incidental  fees. 
Only  such  students  are  admitted  as  intend  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  State.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  and  includes, 
besides  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  drawing  and 
vocal  music  and  the  elements  ot  those  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  which  bear 
upon  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a 
graduate  course  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  high  schools. 
The  diploma  of  the  school  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  certificate, 
relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations.  The  number  of  students  in  the  normal 
school  proper,  in  1876-77,  was  282,  of  whom  146  were  women  and  136  men;  in  the 
model  training  school ,  223.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at  Valparaiso,  not  a  State 
school,  but  aided  by  the  county  and  city,  was  organized  in  1873,  and  has  since  con¬ 
tinued  in  rapid  and  regular  growth.  Among  the  various  courses  of  study  offered 
are  preparatory,  scientific,  classical,  select,  musical,  fine  arts,  and  teachers’  courses. 
Students  thoroughly  versed  in  the  common  branches  can  complete  the  classical  course 
in  two  years  ol  50  weeks  each,  the  scientific  in  one  year,  and  the  teachers’  in  two  or 
three  terms  of  11  weeks  each.  Tuition  is  $8  a  term,  without  extra  charge  for  vocal 
music,  elocution,  penmanship,  and  German.—  (Catalogue  for  1878-79. )  A  return  rives 
the  number  of  instructors  in  the  preceding  year  at  20;  number  of  pupils,  all  counted 
by  the  principal  as  normal,  2,555. 

Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  School,  Goshen,  receives  no  State,  county,  or  city 
aid,  has  4  years  in  its  full  course  ol  study,  and,  according  to  a  return  for  1877-78,  in 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  had  11  instructors  and  175  pupils.  Educational  journals 
and  magazines  taken,  150.  Dra  wing  and  music  are  taught,  the  former  apparently  from 
text  books  and  copies  only,  without  models  and  apparatus  for  free  hand  work. 

Lagrange  County  Normal,  Lagrange,  instituted  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  county 
and  town  schools,  is  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  had  in  the  last  year, 
according  to  a  return  from  him,  4  instructors  and  75  students.  Music  and  drawing  are 
taught,  the  latter  with  the  same  limitations  as  at  Elkhart.' 

teachers’  institutes. 

By  law,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools  may 
be  m  progress  is  to  be  devoted  to  township  institutes  or  model  schools  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers.  Such  institutes  are  to  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other 
person  designated  by  the  township  trustee,  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  tho 
township  must  attend  them  or  forfeit  one  day’s  wages  for  everyday  of  non-attendance 
unless  the  absence  is  from  sickness.  ? 

County  teachers’ institutes  are  also  provided  for,  and  to  encourage  them  each  county 
auditor  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for  $35  whenever  tho 
county  superintendent  shall  file  with  him  an  official  statement  that  there  has  been 
held  in  his  county  such  an  institute  for  five  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25 
teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  become  such,  while  for  one  with  an  attendance  of  40 
there  is  an  allowance  ot  $50.  Only  one  such  payment,  however,  is  to  be  made  in  any 
y  Ccii*. 

Then,  during  the  summer  vacations,  great  numbers  of  independent  institutes  appear 
from  the  school  journals  to  bo  held  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  who  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  usefulness  in  their  profession.  More  than  fifty,  appar¬ 
ently  of  this  class,  were  noted,  for  the  summer  of  1877,  in  the  Indiana  School' Journal 
one  ot  them  a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  drawing,  held  at  Purdue  University  • 
another,  a  “summer  tramp,”  led  by  the  scientific  faculty  of  Butler  University  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  field  study  of  geoloq v,  mineral¬ 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  ° J  7 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  provided  in  a 
numbei  ol  the  colleges  ol  the  State.  Union  Christian  College  has  a  normal  course  each 
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spring  term  which  affords  students  a  review  of  the  common  school  branches  and  special 
instruction  in  theory  and  practice.  Bedford  College  has  a  normal  department  intended 
to  cover  2  years,  embracing  all  the  studies  required  for  a  tirst  class  State  certificate. 
At  Moore’s  Hill  College  a  normal  department  is  sustained  during  the  spring  term  when 
desired.  Indiana  Asbury  University  reports  a  normal  course  beginning  in  the  spring 
term,  but  its  extent  is  not  stated.  Tort  Wayne  College  has  two  normal  courses  of  2  and 
3  years  respectively. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  organ  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  and  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  continued  its  useful  work  throughout  the  year, 
diffusing  a  large  amount  of  local  and  general  school  news  and  publishing  many  papers 
of  much  value  to  teachers.  It  has  been  well  aided  in  this  direction  by  a  younger  com¬ 
panion,  The  Common-School  Teacher.  Both  are  monthlies,  the  former  published  at 
Indianapolis,  the  latter  at  Bedford. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  State  superintendent, 
probably  derives  its  figures  from  his  books,  we  have  reports  of  high  schools  in  45  cities 
and  towns,  with  133  teachers,  3,511  pupils,  and  391  graduates  in  1877.  Sixteen,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  rej)ort  the  number  of  pupils,  3  omit  the  number  of  teachers,  and^  4  give 
only  the  number  of  graduates. —  (Indiana  School  Journal  ot  June  and  July,  187/.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State,  see  lables  TV, 
VI,  VII,  and  IX,  in  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 

Information  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  through  special  returns  or  piinted 
catalogues  from  16  colleges  of  the  State ;  all  but  4  ot  these  colleges  are  open  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men. 

The  Indiana  State  University  has  discontinued  its  law  school,  and  reports  only  pre¬ 
paratory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  couises. 
Both  sexes  are  on  an  equal  footing.  Tuition  is  free. —  (Catalogue,  1877.)  . 

Bedford  College  reports  four  separate  complete  courses,  the  classical,  the  scientific, 
the  ministerial,  and  the  ladies’  course,  which  lead  respectively  to  the  degrees  ot  b.  a., 
B.  s.  and  B.  l.,  the  last  being  conferred  on  those  who  complete  either  the  ministerial 
or  tiie  ladies’  course.  Young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes  and  privileges  ot 

thThe  name  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  University  has  been  changed  to  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity.  Its  colleges,  as  at  present  organized,  are  (1)  biblical  literature  and  Christian 
evidences:  (2)  pure  and  applied  mathematics;  (3)  English  literature;  (4)  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature;  (5)  Greek  language  and  literature;  (6)  natural  history;  (/)  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric;  (8)  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  and  (9)  modern  languages.  For  field  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  such  ot  its 
students  as  desire  it  are  now  regularly  conducted  by  some  ot  the  pro  lessors  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  tramp”  through  portions  of  the  country  that  afford  special  adv antages  tor  stm.j 

in  this  line.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , , .  , 

At  BidaevUle  College  a  change  has  been  made  m  the  courses  of  study  by  substituting 
an  English  course  for  what  has  been  termed  the  practical  course.  1  he  three  courses 
now  provided,  English,  scientific,  and  classical,  cover  8  years,  the  English  and  classi¬ 
cal  each  occupying  4  and  the  scientific  being  made  from  the  last  2  years  ot  the  English 

and  the  first  2  of  the  classical,  Greek  excepted.  _  ,  cnTYio  oa 

The  courses  of  instruction  in.  the  remaining  colleges  appear  to  bo  the  same  as 

^Fo^full^tatistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  m  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  2  especially 
devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women  make  report  lor  18/ /.  Each  of  tfiese  col¬ 
leges  is  chartered  and  both  teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  One 
has  some  means  for  illustration  in  chemistry  and  both  have  apparatus  for  mstiuction 
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in  physics.  They  report  libraries  numbering  respectively  500  and  800  volumes. — 
(Returns,  1877.) 

For  full  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  schools,  see  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  University, .  at  Lafayette,  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State,  provides  3  gen¬ 
eral  departments  ol  instruction,  as  follows:  (1)  the  academy  or  preparatory  school;  (2) 
the  college  ot  general  science;  (3)  the  special  schools  of  science  and  technology.  The 
course  ot  study  in  the  college  of  general  science  is  similar  to  the  scientific  course  in 
several  other  colleges,  but  it  devotes  more  time  to  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
These  are  the  leading  branches  in  the  course,  and  require  at  least  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time  for  four  years.  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  civil  engineering,  industrial  design,1  physics  and  mechanics,  chemistry  and 
metallurgy,  and  natural  history.  The  university  has  a  well  stocked  farm  of  189  acres 
of  choice  land,  with  appliances  for  teaching  both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Anew 
university  building,  costing  over  $40,000,  has  been  completed,  and  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  November  21,  1877.  It  is  four  stories  high  and  154  by  56  feet. —  (Catalogue  of 
university,  187G,  and  Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1877.) 

Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute,  was  chartered  in  1874,  but  has  not  yet 
been  opened  for  pupils.  This  institute  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Chauncey  Rose, 
esq.,  late  of  Terre  Haute,  who  died  August  13,  1877.— (Return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

St.  MeinracVs  College  has  a  theological  course  which,  covering  four  years,  appears  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  collegiate.  There  Avere  23  students  in  1877. 

In  Bedford  College  there  is  a  ministerial  course  which  is  the  same  as  the  classical, 
except  that  it  omits  the  mathematics  of  part  of  the  sophomore  and  all  the  junior  year, 
substituting  therefor  certain  theological  studies. 

In  Indiana  Asbury  University  a  biblical  course  has  been  arranged,  which,  commencing 
Ayith  the  sophomore  year,  by  a  system  of  substitutions,  gives  a  course  in  Hebrew,  patris^ 
tic  and  NeAv  Testament  Greek,  biblical  chronology,  archaeology,  church  history,  &c. 

In  Hanover  College  biblical  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Butler  University  lias  a  department  of  biblical  literature  and  Christian  evidences,  in 
which  the  Bible  is  the  text  book. 

In  Union  Christian  College  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text  book  for  regular  reci¬ 
tation  in  Greek  during  3  terms  of  the  classical  course. 

Concordia  College,  according  to  a  letter  from  its  “  director,”  Avas  established  for  the 
especial  education  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not,  lioweA^er,  give  the  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  a  theological  training;  but,  having  prepared  them  for  this 
by  collegiate  instruction,  turns  them  over  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  St.  Louis. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  a  course  of  instruction  coArer- 
ing  3  years  and  embracing  chiefly  constitutional  and  international  laAv,  municipal  law, 
law  of  contracts,  equity  jurisprudence,  criminal  law,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice.— 
(Catalogue.) 

The  Law  Department  of  Indiana  University,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  “suspended 
until  further  notice.” — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Evansville  had  an  attendance  of  40  students  in  1877,  of  whom  3 
had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  plan  of  instruction  requires  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  student  through  tAvo  annual  sessions  and  3  years  of  study  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  regular  physician. 

The  Indiana  Medical  College,  at  Indianapolis,  had  82  students  in  1877,  of  Avliom  5  had 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  return  from  this  college  gives  2  years  as  its 
course  of  study ;  but  from  the  catalogue  it  appears  that  the  requirements  for  grad¬ 
uation  ate  as  great  as  in  other  colleges  whose  course  is  given  as  3  years,  namely,  study¬ 
ing  medicine  tor  3  years  under  a  competent  preceptor  and  attendance  upon  two  full 

1 A  summer  school  for  instruction  in  drawing  was  held  at  the  university  by  the  instructor  in  this 
department  during  the  vacation  of  1877,  and  many  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  understood  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
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courses  of  medical  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  liave  been  in  the  institution. 
(Returns  and  printed  report.) 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis,  makes  no  report  beyond  that 
published  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  when  return  was  made  of  72  students 
in  a  2  years’  course  of  study,  19  of  whom  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTION  FOB  EDUCATING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

A  return  of  the  statistics  of  this  institution  for  1877  shows  an  attendance  of  353, 
making  1,158  who  have  received  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 
The  course  of  study  comprises  primary  and  higher  departments,  the  former  covering 
7  years,  the  latter  3^  The  instruction  in  work  is  considered  second  in  importance  only 
to"  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  pupils.  Two  hours  each  day  are  given  to 
labor  and  5  to  literary  studies— (Printed  report,  1876.) 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

This  institution,  since  its  foundation  in  1847,  has  had  572  pupils  under  instruction. 
In  1877  there  were  110  attending,  who  were  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches 
and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  also  in  the  employments  of  broom  making, 
chair  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  blind 
children  of. school  age  in  the  State,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  growing  up  m 
ignorance  through  lack  of  sufficient  public  interest  in  their  welfare  to  see  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  school  provided  for  them  by  the  State. —  (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  KEFUGE,  PLAINFIELD. 

This  reformatory  school  had  in  November,  1877,  a  total  of  339  inmates  under  training, 
an  increase  of  14  over  the  preceding  year.  The  boys  are  classified  into  9  school  grades, 
taught  by  3  competent  teachers,  and  each  boy  is  required  to  attend  a  session  ot  school 
daily.  It  is  proposed  to  grade  the  school  anew,  forming  8  grades  only,  under  4  instruct¬ 
ors,  securing  3  hours  of  schooling  each  day.  In  the  intervals  ot  school  the  bojs  are 
employed  in  chair  caning,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  farm  and  garden  work,  and  such 
other  occupations  as  will  make  them  useful  and  train  them  to  habits  ot  industry  and 
capacity  for  self  support. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1877.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bell,  president  of  the  Indianapolis  school  board.  His  remarks  were  responded  to  by 
Mr  W  H  Wiley,  the  retiring  president,  who  then  introduced  his  successor,  Rev.  J .  11. 
Martin  of  Franklin.  He  took  for  his  topic  “Moral  culture  in  the  school  room,  and 
said  he  would  have  all  science,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  taught  m  most 

intimate  connection  with  the  Bible.  t.  x 

A  paper  was  read  on  “Science  in  elementary  schools”  by  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  J  oseph 
Moore,  president  of  Earlliam  College,  followed  with  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  B. 
C.  Burt,  of  the  Indiana  ‘State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Enthusiasm  foi 
English  ”  which,  by  vote  of  the  association,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Indiana 
School  Journal.  President  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  opened  the  discussion,  stating- 
his  approval  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  better  and  more  thorough  appreciation 
and  study  of  English  literature.  Temple  II.  Dunn,  of  Fort  Wayne,  presented  a  paper 
entitled  “  How  to  deal  with  slow  pupils  in  graded  schools,  which  was  discussed  bv  Mi  . 
R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany.  Superintendent  M. 
Seiler,  of  Auburn,  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Educate  a  boy  and  lie  won  t  work.  Ho  said 
many  boys  become  idle  not  because  they  are  educated,  but  rather  because 
little  as  to  be  incompetent  for  the  higher  kinds  of  employment,  and  that ;  the  < mre  f 
idleness  is  to  make  the  public  schools  more  efficient.  President  W.  1 .  Stott,  ot  i  ianl 
lin  College,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  and  President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  discussed 
this  paper.  Mr.  Smart  thought  it  possible  to  educate  a  man  so  that  he  will  not  woik , 
but  if  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  be  taught  he  will  work.  President  TV  lute  said  the 
history  of  civilization  refutes  the  assertion  that  education  unfits  a  boy  for  manual  labor. 
The  most  industrious  people  in  every  nation  are  the  educated.  Our  system  may  be  n  - 
perfect,  but,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  having  a  beneficial  effect.  Lducaio  a 

neonle  and  they  will  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains.  .  , ,  - 

1  In  the  evening  Dr.  George  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  delivered  the  annual  address  of 
the  association, °on  “The  public  school  teacher.”  He  said  that  what  the  system 
needs  most  is  the  educated,  well  equipped  teacher,  who  thoroughly  knows  the  subjects 
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ho  treats  of;  that  he  should  have  self  control,  sound  bodily  health,  take  invigorat¬ 
es  exercise  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  sleep  at  proper  times,  to  keep  himself  in  the  Lest 
condition  for  his  work. 

The  other  papers  and  addresses  presented  were :  “  How  to  economize  time  in  un¬ 
graded  schools,”  by  T.  D.  Tharp,  superintendent  of  schools,  Grant  County;  “Grube’s 
method  m  numbers,”  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  Miss  Ruth  Mor- 
^ hich,  with  the  illustrations  offered,  seems  to  have  awakened  much  enthusiasm; 

fho  1  elation  of  public  libraries  to  the  schools,”  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  of  Purdue 
University;  Temperance,”  by  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace;  “  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  as 
an  educator,  by  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University;  “Horace  Mann  as  an  educator,” 
t  "T1-,  ^cnton,  ll.  D.,  of  Butler  University;  and  “The  Russian  system  of  in¬ 

dustrial  art  education  as  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,”  bv 
Dr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  president  of  that  institute. 

The  editor  of  the  School  Journal  says :  “  The  meeting  was  among  the  best  that  have 
occurred,  liie  attendance  was  quite  large,  reaching  384,  and  there  was  not  a  failure 
on  tlie  piograinme.  the  only  absent  person  appointed  to  duty  sent  in  his  paper,  and 
it  v  as  read,  llie  programme  was  an  improvement  upon  former  ones  in  that  it  was 
not  so  much  crowded.  There  is,  however,  nearly  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  m  favor  ot  limiting  the  time  occupied  by  each  paper  to  30  minutes  or  less.”— 
(Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1878.) 

MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  county  superintendents,  held  in  Indianapolis,  June  26,  27, 1877, 
was  the  largest,  with  one  exception,  ever  held  in  the  State,  57  counties  being  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  subjects  before  the  meeting  were :  “  The  best  mode  of  correcting 
mistakes  when  observed  by  superintendents,”  “  The  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  town¬ 
ship  institutes  and  the  objects  to  be  gained,”  “The  county  superintendent  in  the 
township  institute,”  “The  province  of  the  county  board  of  education,”  “How  to 
conduct  examinations,”  and  “How  to  conduct  teachers’  institutes.” 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following:  “That  the  pay  of  teachers 
should  be  m  proportion  to  their  qualifications  and  the  size  and  requirements  of  the 
school ;  that  county  boards  should  adopt  a  course  of  study  and  rules  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  district  schools  of  the  county;  ”  and  “that  country  districts  should  have 
at  least  six  months  of  school  each  year.” — (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-four  collegians,  representing  9  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  met  on  Thursday, 
Decembei  27,  during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  President  Alex- 
andei  Mai  tin,  of  Asbury  University,  presided.  After  a  full  interchange  of  opinion,  it 
was  resolved  at  a  second  meeting  to  organize  a  separate  association  in  connection  with 
tlie  general  association,  the  annual  sessions  to  bo  held  at  the  place  and  on  the  day 

preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  last  named  association.— (Indiana  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  February,  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 


PROF.  EDMUND  OTIS  HOVEY,  D.  D. 

This  gentleman,  Rose  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  Wabash  College,  Indiana, 
o/vi  homc  u}  Crawfordsville,  March  6,  1877.  Born  at  East  Hanover,  N.  H. ,  Jul v 
15,  U01,  he  spent  Ins  boyhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  did  not  begin  his  studies  for 
C211o?,r  ,  1  1)0  was  21  *  Entering  the  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  in  the  spring 
of  f  ho  was  graduated  in  1828,  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover 
m  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Completing  its  3  years’  course  and  graduated  in  1831,  he 
was  sent  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  preach  in  the  Wabash  country 
Indiana,  as  an  evangelist.  In  connection  with  four  fellow  missionaries  in  that  remoiV 
•  e-,ao1o1fd  m  la7m?  tl^°  foundations  of  Wabash  College,  in  1832-’33 ;  became  agent  for  it 
m  U 34,  securing  its  first  president  and  $24,000 ;  in  the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
1  ess  or  of  lhetonc  m  it ;  made  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  in  1836 
he  thenceforward  continued  in  connection  with  it  till  his  death.  For  26  years  lie 
added  to  his  labors  as  professor  the  treasurership  of  the  college,  did  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  buildings  and  grounds,  and  industriously  collected  for  it  a  cabinet 
which  he  made  of  great  interest  and  value.  In  such  useful  labors  the  quiet  evcniim  of 
his  days  was  spent,  and  in  1869  came  the  degree  of  d.  d.  from  Dartmouth  to  brighten 
with  its  well  earned  honor  the  later  life  of  him  who  had  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  establish  and  build  up  into  permanence  the  college  with  which  he 
v  as  connected.  (Origin  and  Growth  of  Wabash  College,  by  President  Tuttle:  funeral 
discourse  by  the  same;  Christian  Union  of  April  4,  1877.) 


PROF.  JOHN  O.  HOPKINS,  A.  M. 

On  the  morning  of  October  16,  1877,  Professor  Hopkins  went  buoyantly  to  the  hall 
of  Butler  University,  in  which  he  held  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  while  in  conversation 
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with  the  president  began  to  complain  of  loss  of  sight,  then  of  vertigo,  and,  sinking  soon 
into  what  appeared  a  fainting  lit,  gently  and  without  any  apparent  death  struggle 
passed  away.  This  sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  38,  was  probably  the  result  of  heart 
disease,  from  which  his  father,  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  late  superintendent  ot  public 
instruction  in  Indiana,  had  suffered  before  him. 

Under  the  training  of  this  excellent  father,  Professor  Hopkins  early  sought  all  avail¬ 
able  opportunities  for  the  best  mental  and  moral  culture ;  he  studied  at  Ladoga  Academy , 
at  Wabash  College,  at  the  Northwestern  Christian  University,  and  dually  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  June,  1871.  Engaging  at 
once' in  the  work  of  education,  he  became  vice  president  of  Howard  College,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  which  his  father  had  founded  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1870  and  from  which 
he  had  passed  to  the  superintendency  of  public  instruction  in  the  spring  of  1871.  But 
the  carrying  on  of  such  an  institution  after  its  founder  had  forsaken  it  involved  great 
labor  and  responsibility,  and  in  1872  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Christian  University  (now  Butler  University),  at  Irvington,  Indiana,  tempted  the 
voung  vice  president  away.  Entering  heartily  into  the  work  in  his  now  field,  he  strove 
to  secure,  alike  in  himself  and  in  his  students,  a  thorough  mastery  ot  the  beautiful 
language  he  was  set  to  teach.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  the  endeavor  and  made  such 
progress  in  the  five  years  of  his  professorship  as  to  indicate  that  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged  he  would  have  made  himself  a  considerable  name  in  this  line;  but  he  died 
almost^ on  the  threshold  of  the  labors  ho  had  undertaken.— (Memorial  notice  by  Prof. 
A.  R.  Benton,  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  November,  1877,  and  letter  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benton. ) 

CIIAUNCEY  HOSE,  ESQ. 

This  gentleman,  whose  death,  August  13,  1877,  is  among  the  records  of  the  year,  was 
emiuentlv  a  friend  ot  education.  Among  the  educational  donations  made  by  him.  dui- 
ino-  his  lifetime  were  $8,000  to  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  tor  its  library  ;  $00,000 
to  Wabash  University,  for  the  endowment  of  2  professorships ;  and  $450,000,  to  establish 
and  endow  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  his  place  ot  residence.  His 
donations  to  benevolent  causes  were  equally  generous.  But,  while  his  gilts  were 
heralded  in  the  newspapers  and  noised  abroad  by  men,  liis  whole  life  was,  m  its  quiet 
modesty,  an  exemplification  ot  the  rule  u  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  light 
hand  doeth.”  By  the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  name  ot 
which  was  given  it  by  others  and  not  by  himself,  is  liis  residuary  legatee,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  receive  a  considerable  addition  to  the  large  endowment  mentioned.  (Indi¬ 
ana  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Indianapolis. 
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Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Her.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  State  University  . . 

Hon.  Emerson  E.  White,  ll.  d.,  president  of  Purdue  University . 

William  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School. .... - ....  . 

Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent  of  Indianapolis  public  schools 

John  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  of  Evansville  public  schools  . . . 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth,  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . . 

Average  attendance . . 

Attendance  in  private  schools . . 


1875-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


District  townships . 

Independent  districts . 

Subdistricts . 

Ungraded  schools . 

Graded  schools . . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Private  schools . . 

Public  school-houses . . 

Value  of  these . . 

Value  of  apparatus . . 

Volumes  in  school  libraries . 


TEACHERS  AND  TIIEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  _ 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  . 
Teachers  in  private  schools . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  . 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA — 


Of  school  population. . . 

Of  enrolment . 

Of  average  attendance. 


553,  920 
398,  825 
229,  315 
12,  856 


1,  099 

2,  933 
7,  017 
9,  454 

405 
136. 40 
126 
9,  908 
$9, 375,  833 
140,  892 
17, 122 


6,  830 
12,  222 
a  $37  37 
28  09 
463 


$5, 387,  524 
4, 288,  582 


1876-77. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


567,  859 
421, 163 
251, 372 
12,  383 


1, 

3,  138 
7,  015 
9,  948 
476 
145.  40 
127 
10,  296 
$9,  044,  973 
159,  216 
17,  329 


7,  348 
12,  518 
$34  88 
28  69 

471 


$5,  349,  029 
5, 197,  426 


$7  90 
10  67 
17  87 


13,  939 
22,  338 
22,  057 


205 


494 

71 

9 

1 

388 


473 

13 

2 


$18,  324 
207 


518 

296 


$0  60 
8 


$330,  860 


$2  49 


$908,  844 


$38,  495 


a  Incorrectly  returned  last  year  as  $47.27. 

(From  printed  report  of  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln  for  the  years  1875-76  and  1876-77 
and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  same  years.  The  items  of  income  and 
expenditure  are  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  all  the  common  schools  of  the 
two  years1'6  1S  &  8u2erintendmt  °f  Public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  every 

lor  government  of  the  State  university,  and  thus  exerting  some  influence  on  second¬ 
ary  and  superior  instruction  generally,  there  is  a  board  of  regents  chosen  by  the  leois- 
lature,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent,  affd  president  of  the  State 
university,  ex  omens,  with  one  person  from  each  congressional  district. 
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LOCAL. 


For  supervision  of  public  schools  in  counties,  county  s i ipe ri n tenden ts  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  elected  every  two  years.1  Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices.  _ 

For  the  care  of  schools  in  townships,  which  are  the  ideal  school  districts,  a  board  of 
directors,  of  at  least  3  members,  elected  annually  for  the  township  if  undivided  into 
i  subdistricts ;  if  divided  into  these,  composed  of  a  subdirector  from  each  subdistrict, 
with  one  for  the  township  a£  large  in  case  there  are  only  two. 

For  independent  districts,  composed  of  towns  with  300  to  500  inhabitants^  boards  ot 
directors  of  3  members;  with  500  or  more,  of  6  members.  Each  board  of  directors 
elects  a  president  of  its  own  number,  with  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  of 
that  number  in  the  smaller  independent  districts.— (School  law,  1876.) 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln,  at  the  beginning  of  his  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
there  is  reason  for  encouragement  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  and 
an  examination  of  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  to  him  shows  much  ground  for 

that  opinion.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  ,.  ... 

The  number  of  good  school-houses  furnished  with  patent  desks,  and  sometimes  with 
pleasantly  ornamented  grounds,  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing.  A  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  average  counties  writes:  “Many  of  the  school-houses  are  ornaments  to 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated;  trees  and  shrubbery  are  planted  and  the 
entire  surroundings  made  attractive.  Six  new  houses  have  been  erected  during  the 
vear,  all  comfortable  and  convenient.”  Though  notices  of  this  kind  are  not  invariable, 
they  are  frequent  in  the  reports. 

Normal  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  seem  to  have  been  very  gen¬ 
erally  held  and  numerously  attended.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  effects  of 
these  upon  the  teachers  are  spoken  of  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  these  effects  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  increased  by  a  course  of  study  now  marked  out  for  all  the  institutes. 

In  several  counties  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  have  been  formed  for  discussion 
of  studies  methods  ot  discipline  and  management,  and  these  associations,  holding 
meetings  additional  to  the  institutes,  have  aided  the  good  work  which  the  institutes 
have  commenced.  In  Keokuk  County,  such  meetings  were  held  monthly  m  nearly 
every  township,  and  in  this  and  in  at  least  three  other  counties  library  associations 
grew  out  of  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  the  need  of  larger  and  more  varied  reading 
appearing  and  being  realized  as  various  school  questions  were  discussed. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  QUESTION. 

The  subject  of  the  heavy  cost  of  text  books,  in  connection  with  the  frequent  change 
of  them,  is  discussed  by  the  superintendent  in  the  light  of  the  experience  ot  other 
States  and  his  opinion  is  given  against  the  adoption  ot  a  system  ot  State  uniformity. 
He  says  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  books  in  the  same  school,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  township,  and  for  this  the  law  intends  to  provide;  but  it  fails  to  command 
boards  of  directors  to  adopt  a  series  of  text  books,  and  therefore  changes  are  made 
by  teachers  and  subdirectors  to  suit  themselves.  This,  he  thinks,  should  be  remedied 
bv  a  provision  of  law  requiring  an  authoritative  adoption  ot  text  books  by  boards  ot 
directors  It  is  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  less  cost 
than  they  now  are?  and  a  law  is  favored  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  law  on  this  subject, 
permitting  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  townships,  the  books  to  be  loaned  or  other¬ 
wise  furnished  to  pupils  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school 
authorities.  Scholars  might  be  charged  enough  for  the  loan  of  books  to  reimburse  the 
district,  and  they  might  be  made  to  pay  for  all  wantonly  destroyed.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever  certain  classes  of  scholars  who  absent  themselves  from  school  clneny  because 
they  are  too  poor  to  buy  books  or  pay  for  the  loan  of  them,  and,  if  the  masses  are  to 
be  educated,  such  children  must  be  furnished  books  at  the  expense  ot  the  public. 
(Biennial  report,  1875-77.) 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  superintendent  begins  with  the  proposition  that  the 
rio-ht  of  the  State  to  tax  a  person  for  the  education  of  other  people  s  children  implies 
tlm  rio-ht  of  the  taxpayer  to  demand  the  education  of  those  children.  He  thinks  tliat 
in  compulsory  laws  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  recognizing  the  difference  between 
compulsory  education  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school.\Tho  State  not  only  has 
the  rio-ht,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  m  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  within  its  borders.  To  accomplish  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  compel 

i  Anv  countv  with  *1  000  or  more  inhabitants,  choosing  to  have  a  county  high  school  may  ftLo  choose 
a  boai  $  6  SJtew  of  said  school,  one-third  to  be  changed  each  year  at  the  general  election.-  (School 

law,  1876.) 
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the  attendance  at  school,  but  this  should  ho  done  only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  edn 

iSSrlS  “  “  «•  ss*£* 

for  theSe  t  wliltS  \  are,SrowinS  "P  wholly  without  proper  training;  but 
1875-77.)  h  M  haVe  relormatory  or  industrial  schools  established.- (Report, 

IMMATURITY  OP  TEACHERS. 

o i id  13  T‘ ! 1 1 Coelln  says  that  it  has  been  customary  to  employ  girls  of  14 

M^iasss: 

tmabV ^ial’,makiuS  »  13  and 20,  S°proSbiting  reto- 

tlves  hy  blooa  or  marriage  to  the  third  degree.- (Biennial  report,  lB.)J  °  “ 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

One  Kindergarten  only,  situated  at  Cedar  Rapids  renorts  itself  tVvr  ir'-t’  -i-./ 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

sentfo1^ the'diSriet  *"wn3,c.onta™nS  n?t  lees  than  300  inhabitants  may,  with  the  con- 

sjri^S^asa 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population 

(estimated). 

Children 
of  school 
age,  5-21. 

Enrol¬ 

ment. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Expend¬ 

iture. 

Burlington . 

oq  nnn 

5,  963 

(l3,  356 

2, 003 

Davenport . 

-co,  UU U 

30,  000 

71 

$50,  535 

Dubuque . 

9,  347 
5, 732 

2,  409 

3,  592 

4,  710 
3,  879 

3,  269 

94 

71,500 

Keokuk . 

*0,  Ul/U 

2,  488 

72 

44,  452 

Ottumwa . 

10,  uuu 

£>2,  500 

2,100 

52 

35, 340 

West  Des  Moines . 

1  ouu 

1 A  nnn 

1,  490 
cl,  955 

972 

26 

25,  032 

_ 

i*±,  uUU 

1,  399 

36 

49, 183 

°  B0Si,lM  ,'008  ta  priTat0  ona  church  eohoola  _  6  Besides  500  i.  private  and  ctarch  schools 

c  Besides  400  m  private  and  church  schools.  ^uicu  scnoois. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  reports  10  school  buildings,  with  61  school  and  12  rooitofirm  mnmD .  i  •  i 

“  “d  ™  *ss s 

8clmo]^theIOTt]?nn“ofVePf°rt’  indic?te3  «»  existence  of  8  graded  and  2  ungraded 

l=^S?ls"  ?} 

Of  79  f1  f  scien1tlfic  courses  of  4  years  each.  Enrolment  iu  hi-h  school  149 
were  ^ucat^toMpSKMh^city”*  ***  °f  German  a“d  53 
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Kcol'ulc  makes  written  return  of  2,500  sittings  for  study,  witli  indication  of  tlie  exist¬ 
ence  of  primary,  grammar,  and  liigli  school  grades,  and  of  the  employment  of  special 
teachers  of  penmanship  and  vocal  music,  hut  does  not  designate  the  number  of  school 
buildings  and  school  rooms  or  the  enrolment  in  the  various  departments. 

Ottumwa ,  in  a  printed  report,  shows  3  school  buildings,  with  apparently  22  rooms, 
the  schools  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  in  which  last  the  course  is  of 
4  years  and  the  enrolment  02  for  the  year. 

IVcst  lies  Moines  reports  4  school  buildings,  with  38  rooms,  of  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,150;  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades;  140  pupils  in  the  high  school.  A 
certificate  given  by  the  State  superintendent  and  two  other  members  of*  an  examining 
committee  attesting  the  thorough  training  afforded  in  the  high  school  is  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Iowa  State  Normal  School,  at  Cedar  Falls,  presents  in  its  first  annual  catalogue  for 
1876-’77  three  courses  of  study :  (1)  an  elementary  course  of  2  years  for  such  as  propose 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  below  the  high  school ;  (2)  a  didactic  course  of  3  years,, 
meant  to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching;  (3)  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  qualify¬ 
ing  for  any  position  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Thus  far,  students  seein  to  have- 
entered  for  only  the  lowest  of  these  three  courses,  the  catalogue  showing  155  in  its  two- 
classes,  105  of  them  young  ladies.1  The  number  of  resident  instructors  is  4,  besides 
the  principal.  Drawing  and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught,  the  two- 
former  without  charge,  as  a  portion  of  the  course  in  which  tuition  is  free ;  the  last  at  a* 
charge  of  $12  for  twenty  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ. 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  not  under  State  control,  has  (1)  an  ele¬ 
mentary  normal  course,  which,  its  catalogue  for  1870— ’77 says,  “personshaving  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  a  few  of  the  higher  will  be  able  to  complete- 
in  one  year;”  and  (2)  an  “advanced”  normal  course,  supplementary  to  the  former,  the 
time  required  for  which  is  not  distinctly  given,  but  seems  to  extend  to  two  years. 
There  are  also  scientific  and  business  courses,  with  a  department  of  music.  Resident 
instructors,  5 ;  non-resident,  6 ;  normal  students,  120,  equally  divided  in  respect  to* 
sex ;  other  students,  30.  Here,  too,  drawing  and  music  are  taught,  and,  according  to  a* 
return  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  a  chemical  laboratory  with  apparatus*  tor 

illustrating  physics.  .... 

In  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  appear  two  other  institutions,  the  Southern 
Iowa  Normal  and  Scientific  Institute,  Bloomfield,  Davis  County,  and  Troy  Normal  and 
Classical  Institute,  Troy,  in  the  same  county.  The  former  reported  to  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  6  instructors  and  200  pupils,  without  classification  of  the  normal  students. 

The  latter  made  no  report.  .  .  ,  , 

City  normal  schools,  as  before  stated,  appear  in  connection  with  the  city  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  Burlington  and  Davenport,  the  latter  having  22  pupils. 


OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

A  chair  of  didactics,  in  connection  with  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  is  meant 
to  prepare  for  advanced  schools  those  senior  students  who  intend  to  become  teachers, 
and  also  such  special  students  as  may  be  .qualified  to  be  classed  with  them.  The 
number  under  instruction  in  1876-77  was  22 ;  graduates,  4,  all  engaged. in;  teaching. 
(R#turn  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Normal  or  teachers'  courses,  generally  of  2  to  4  yearsr  each,  are  announced' in  thenata- 
loo-ues  of  Algona  College,  Algona ;  Amity  College,  College  Springs ;  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon;  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Oska- 
loosa;  Penn  College,  at  the  same  place;  Parsons  College,  Fairfield;  Tabor  College, 
Tabor,  and  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  Whittier  College,  Salem,  sends  return 
of  one,  with  4  instructors  and  34  normal  students.  Iowa  College,  Gmmell,  proposes 
also  to  establish  such  a  course,  and  with  a  view  to  this  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
endowment  of  a  professorship  ot  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Normal  institutes,  which  are  substantially  short  training  schools  for  teachers  and 
such  as  desire  to  teach,  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county  by Alio 
county  superintendent,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  The  State  superintendent 
attends  as  many  of  these  institutes  as  due  attention  to  Ins  other  duties  will  permit, 
and  assists  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  them.  The  expense  of  the  institutes 
is  defrayed  by  a  fee  of  $1  on  every  teacher’s  certificate  issued  and  a  registration  lee  ot 
$1  from  each  person  attending,  with  such  additional  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is-  held.  The  sessions 

1  A  later  return  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  gives  the  number  of  normal  students  as  139;  other  stu- 

d™Dv'  the  oSorMTapp USSiK  2S  “pealedin  this  respect,  |»  from  the  State  treaty  are  a,  eo  avail 
able  for  such  institnteswherever  tho  county  superintendent  can  giro  reasonable  assurance  that  not 
less  than  *20  teachers  desire  to  assemble  for  institute  instruction.  (Lode  ol  le/J.; 
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are  from  one  to  six  weeks.  An  excellent  course  of  instruction  for  them  is  given  in  the 
State  report. 

In  1875-76  there  were  98  such  institutes;  1876-77,  one  more.  Attendance  on  the 
former,  9,548;  on  the  latter,  11,929. —  (Appendix  to  report.) 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Partly  “to  show  t chat  should  he  taught  in  the  schools,  how  it  should  he  taught,  and 
how  the  school  may  he  made  so  interesting  that  even  the  dullest  hoy  or  girl  may  he 
stirred  to  higher  aims,”  a  new  school  journal,  called  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  was 
started  by  W.  #.  Shoup  &  Co.,  of  Dubuque,  August,  1877,  and  has  since  continued 
to  fill  efficiently  the  place  vacated  at  the  close  of  1876  hy  The  Common  School.  The  new 
paper,  which  has  been  adopted  hy  the  Stateisuperintendent  as  his  medium  ©f  official 
publication,  contains  much  important  matter  from  his  pen. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  graded  schools  in  1876  was  405 ;  in  1877  it  was  476.  In  89  of 
these  schools  some  foreign  language  is  taught,  viz,  German  in  45,  Latin  in  70,  Greek 
in  11,  and  French  iu  3,  hut  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  such  studies  is  not  given.1 

A  course  of  study  for  these  graded  schools  and  others  that  may  adopt  a  graded 
system  has  been  prepared  hy  a  committee  of  the  association  of  principals  and  city 
superintendents,  and  is  given  in  Superintendent  von  Coelln’s  report.  It  provides  for 
a  four  years’  high  school  course  heyoud  the  eight  years  of  primary  and  grammar 
school,  and  includes  Latin  and  German,  with  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  English 
grammar  and  analysis,  American  and  English  literature,  composition  and  rhetoric, 
general  history,  civil  government,  and  mental  philosophy.  It  admits  of  separation 
into  two  courses,  English  and  preparatory,  and  the  effort  has  been  to  have  each  year 
complete  within  itself,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any  hoard  to  adopt  one,  two,  or 
more  years  for  its  high  school  course,  it  being  thought  that  most  cannot  judiciously 
undertake  more  than  three  years  and  that  many  should  limit  their  course  to  two.  A 
4  years’  course  is  recommended  only  for  cities  having  more  than  6,000  inhabitants. — 
(Report  for  1876  and  1877.) 

The  superintendent  of  Guthrie  County  reports  a  county  high  school,  with  53  pupils 
enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  51.  In  the  cities  of  Davenport,  Duhuque, 
Ottumwa,  and  West  Des  Moines  the  high  school  enrolment  reported  aggregated  598. 
Burlington  and  Keokuk  had  high  schools,  hut  did  not  report  the  enrolment  in  them. 

For  lull  statistics  of  these  cities,  see  Table  II  of  the  appendix,  and  its  summary  in 
the  Commissioner’s  Rex>ort  preceding. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Selecting  from  a  list  of  “academies  and  other  private  schools”  given  hy  Superin¬ 
tendent  von  Coelln  60  whose  statistics  and  titles  seem  to  indicate  some  sort  of  aca¬ 
demic  character,  we  find  in  them  a  report  of  233  teachers,  with  5,171  pupils,  hut  no 
classification  of  these  either  as  to  the  studies  engaged  in  or  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  pursued. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments,  see  Tables  IY,  YI,  YII,  IX,  and  for  summaries 
of  these  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding,  • 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Eighteen  universities  and  colleges  report  statistics  for  1877,  either  hy  special  return 
or  printed  catalogue.  All  except  one  admit  both  sexes. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

The  State  University  provides  instruction  in  collegiate,  legal,  medical,  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering  departments.  Its  6  years  of  academic  study  allow  2  for  a  preparatory  course  and 
4  for  the  3  separate  collegiate  courses,  namely,  classical,  scientific,  and  philosophical.  , 
These  embrace  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature ;  ancient  and  modern 
languages;  mathematics;  astronomy;  physical,  natural,  political,  and  moral  science, 
and  didactics.  The  degrees  conferred  on  completion  of  the  academic  courses  are  a.  b. 
and  ph.  b. 

Penn  College .  Oskaloosa,  in  charge  of  Friends,  reports  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal, 
and  commercial  departments ;  the  first  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  of 
four  years. 


*111  another  year,  however,  statistics  which  have  been  in  course  of  collection  will  be  available. 
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Central  University ,  Pella  (Baptist),  lias  preparatory,  musical,  and  collegiate  depart¬ 
ments;  the  last  with  classical  and  scientiiic  courses,  each  covering  4  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  appear  to  he  the  same  as  refiorted 

in  1876. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  facilities  afforded  women  for  higher  instruction  in  colleges  open  to  "both 
sexes,  the  Immaculate  Conception  Academy ,  at  Davenport,  which  has  a  ^collegiate 
charter,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  in  the  higher  branches. 
Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught ;  there  are  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  library  of  1,100  volumes. —  (Return.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  schools,  see  Tables  X-XTII  in  the  appendix,  and  summa¬ 
ries  ot'  these  in  the  Commissioner’s  Ileport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  provides  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  general  science  for  women,  and  normal 
training,  besides  a  number  of  special  courses  made  up  from  the  foregoing. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  State  University  provides  five  years  of  in¬ 
struction  in  this  and  related  branches.  One  of  the  years  is  preparatory;  the  others 
are  collegiate;  and  students,  upon  completing  the  course  satisfactorily,  receive  the 
degree  of  c.  e. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Griswold  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  lately  reopened,  has  a  department  of  theol- 
°gy,  with  a  course  of  instruction  covering  3  years.  The  branches  to  receive  special 
attention  are  systematic  divinity,  apologetics,  biblical  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history, 
church  polity,  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  canon  law. 

The  German  Theological  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northwest,  at  Dubuque, 
sends  a  return  from  which  it  appears  that  3  professors  and  instructors  were  engaged 
in  the  school.  The  number  of  students  is  not  given,  nor  is  the  extent  of  the  course  of 
study. 

German  College,  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  designed  to  be 
the  theological  institution  of  the  German  Methodists  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  theological  course  of  3  years,  in  which  3  students  were  engaged  during  the  year 
1876-77. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Bible  Department  of  Oslcaloosa  College  (Disciples)  reports  for  1877  an  attendance 
of  15  pupils,  taught  by  2  instructors.  The  course  of  study  covers  3  years. 

Central  University  (Baptist)  and  Simpson  Centenary  College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  have 
classes  in  theology  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  course. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Iowa  State  University  reports  an  attendance  of  113  students, 
of  whom  25  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  one  or  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  branches  of  a  complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  is  practicable  within,  the  time 
allotted,  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  special  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  being  given  to  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  western  practice. 

The  Iowa  College  of  Law,  a  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  had  20 
students  in  1877,  of  whom  6  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  ot 
instruction  embraces  the  whole  held  of  elementary  law  found  in  Blackstone,  Kent, 
and  Walker,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  ending  in  June.— (Return  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

The  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  provides  what  appears  from  the  range  of  subjects  em¬ 
braced  to  be  a  fair  course  of  instruction  in  law,  but  the  number  of  years  in  the  course 
is  not  given.  There  were  8  students  during  the  year  1876-77. —  (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  at  Keokuk,  report  an  attendance  respectively  of  85  and  230  students  in  1877. 
Total  attendance,  315;  number  of  graduates  in  1877,  128;  resident  and  non-resident 
instructors  and  lecturers,  19.  The  3  years’  course  of  medical  instruction  reported  m 
the  State  university  comprises  two  full  courses  of  lectures;  but,  in  order  to  receive 
the  degree  of  m.  d.,  students  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under 
some  reputable  practitioner  3  years,  including  the  2  devoted  to  the  course  of  lectures. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  makes  the  same  requirements,  but  allows  4 
years  of  reputable  and  regular  practice  of  medicine  to  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  ono  of  the  courses  of  lectures.— (Returns  and  catalogues.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

From  the  State  report  for  1875-  76  and  1876-77  we  take  the  following  statistics  of 
the  several  special  schools  under  State  control  as  reported  for  1877  : 

State  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  12  instructors  and  102  pupils;  State  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb ,  Council  Bluffs,  12  instructors  and  153  pupils;  State  Deform  School 
(for  hoys),  Eldora,  3  instructors  and  188  pupils;  State  Deform  School  for  Girls,  Salem, 
5  instructors  and  50  pupils ;  State  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  Davenport,  3  instructors  and 
180  pupils;  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  —  an  addition  to  the  other  State 
school  dating  from  September,  1875 — 3  instructors  and  85  pupils. 

The  ordinary  branches  of  an  elementary  English  education  are  taught  in  all  these 
schools,  as  indicated  by  returns  from  them,  with  such  industrial  occupations  as  will 
promote  good  health  and  aid  in  future  self  support;  while  to  the  blind  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  imparted  and  to  the  deaf-mutes  some  training  in  drawing,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  end.  In  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  the  pleasant  methods  of 
the  Kindergarten  system  are  used  to  some  extent  to  arouse  the  dormant  intellect  and 
awaken  interest  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  December  26,  27,  28,  1877. 

After  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Hormel  and  Superintendent  von  Coelln’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  it,  the  president  of  the  association,  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  delivered  her  inau¬ 
gural  address,  in  which  she  ably  discussed  various  topics  of  interest  to  educators,  viz, 
Kindergarten  instruction,  industrial  education,  the  increasing  defect  of  vision  in  school 
children  and  in  the  educated  classes  generally,  and  women  as  educators.  Following 
this  were  various  addresses  and  papers;  among  them  “ Normal  schools,  their  courses 
of  study  and  degrees,”  “Political  science,”  “The  metric  system,”  “Denominational 
schools,”  “Moral  training  in  public  schools,”  “Normal  institutes,”  “Secpndary  educa¬ 
tion  and  preparation  for  college,”  “The  inductive  philosophy  in  its  application  to 
theology,”  “The  prominence  that  should  be  given  to  the  English  language  in  the  public 
schools,”  and  “The  education  of  women,”  the  last  two  being  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
of  Chicago. 

The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were  passed:  One  in  favor  of  teaching  social 
and  political  science  in  the  public  schools  and  one  favoring  instruction  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  morals  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

The  paper  on  “  Secondary  education  and  preparation  for  college,”  by  Prof.  N.  C. 
Campbell,  sets  forth  that  the  educational  field  is  occupied  by  two  distinct  systems, 
based  on  widely  differing  theories,  the  college  system  and  the  public  school  system ; 
and  that  our  educational  scheme  can  never  reach  its  full  usefulness  and  success  until 
these  two  features  are  harmonized  and  work  in  mutual  helpfulness;  that  as  matters 
now  stand  the  high  school  graduate  is  unfitted  to  enter  college,  knowing  too  little  Latin 
*  and  Greek,  however  much  of  everything  else.  The  public  school  course,  it  is  stated,  is 
judiciously  selected  and  arranged  to  produce  symmetrical  mental  development  and 
practical  knowledge ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  college  should  adjust  its  course 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  schools ;  but,  as  the  one  system  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
come  the  whole  way  to  meet  the  other,  a  fair  compromise  should  be  made  by  the  high 
school  taking  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  literature,  and  history  from  the  colleges, 
and  teaching  a  little  more  Latin,  with  one  year  of  Greek. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  C.  "W.  VON  Coellx,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines. 
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KANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


✓ 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

% 

Increase. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

212, 977 

232, 861 

19, 884 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

147, 224 
89, 896 

157; 919 

10, 695 

Average  daily  attendance . 

118, 612 

28;  716 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State . 

4, 658 

4,875 

217 

Reports  from  districts . 

4, 442 

4,536 

94 

School-houses  for  public  schools . 

Graded  schools  with  course  of  study . . 
Average  term  of  school  in  days . 

3,881 

556 

a  4, 008  * 

127 

103.5 

108 

4.5 

Pupils  in  private  elementary  schools.. 
Teachers  in  such  schools . 

3, 525 
202 

4, 476 

951 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  men . 

2, 402 

2,772 

370 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  women _ 

3, 174 

3,279 

105 

Whole  number . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

5, 576 
$33  66 

6,  051 
$33  19 

475 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

27  03 

29  82 

$2  79 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

$1, 244, 688 

$1,570,755 

$326, 087 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  . 

1, 198,437 

1, 328, 376 

129, 939 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA — 

Of  school  population . 

$5  69 

$5  70 

$0  01 

Of  enrolment . 

Of  average  attendance . 

8  28 
13  56 

8  41 
11  19 

13 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund . 

$2,  262, 559 
10,  482, 991 

b$ 2, 036,  000 
10,  000, 000 

Fund,  including  part  not  now  avail- 

able. 

STATE  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  sites,  buildings,  libraries,  and 

$4,  600,259 

$4,  337, 654 

apparatus. 

Decrease. 


$0  47 


$2  37 


$226, 559 
482,991 


$262, 605 


a  The  number  of  school-houses  for  1877  is  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  the  office  of  the  State  super¬ 
intendent. 

b  Of  this  amount,  $1,336,727.98  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balance  is  the  (estimated) 
amount  unpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 

(Returns  from  Hon.  Jolm  Fraser  and  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  for  tbe  two  years  indicated,  with  printed  report  of  the  former  for 
1875-76.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  there  is  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  elected  every  two  years. 
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For  examination  of  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  State  diplomas  valid 
throughout  the  State  during  the  life  of  the  holders,  or  State  certificates  valid  for  three 
or  five  years,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent, 
the  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth. 

For  management  and  investment  of  the  State  school  funds,  including  the  university 
fund,  there  is  a  hoard  of  commissioners  of  the  school  funds,  composed  of  the  State  super¬ 
intendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general. 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  common  schools  in  counties  there  is  in  each  county  a  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  hy  the  people  every  second  year.  He  must  report 
to  the  State  superintendent  each  October. 

lor  examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  there  are  county  hoards  of  examiners, 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed  hy  the  county 
commissioners. 

For  the  care  of  schools  in  districts,  into  which  counties  are  divided  for  local  conven¬ 
ience,  th^re  are  district  hoards,  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  elected 
hy  tl*  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  of  the  three  going  out 
annually  in  the  order  of  election,  to  give  opportunity  for  a  change,  if  called  for. 
Graded  school  districts,  composed  of  two  or  more  ordinary  districts,  united  for  the 
establishment  of  a  graded  school,  have  a  hoard  of  three  officers  with  the  same  titles, 
elected  and  changed  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  care  ot  schools  in  cities  there  are  hoards  of  education,  composed,  in  cities  of 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  ot  three  members  for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  thereof;  in  cities  ot  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  of  two  members  for  each 
ward.  In  each  case,  there  is  provision  for  an  annual  change  of  one  member. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  before  given  indicate  an  advance  that  is 
exceedingly  encouraging,  the  increase  of  19,884  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  a^e 
being  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  fairly  corresponding  of  10,695  in  the  public 
schools,  and  much  more  than  overtaken  by  28,716  additional  daily  attendance  in  those 
schools,  with  951  more  in  private  or  church  schools.  The  valuation  of  the  State  school 
fund  and  of  the  sites,  buildings,  and  other  j)ropert.y  belonging  to  the  schools  has  gone 
down;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  property, 
while  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  school  system  have  consid¬ 
erably  advanced,  and  that  in  the  lace  ot  a  financial  pressure  affecting  -nearly*  every 
kind  of  business.  No  report  giving  any  further  information  respecting  the  public 
schools  and  their  related  institutions  has  been  published  for  1876-’77. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  stated  previously,  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants  the  general  law  calls 
for  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  2  members,  elected  by  the  people  from  each 
ward  for  2  years’  terms;  in  cities  of  more  than  15,000,  of  3  from  each  ward,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  both  cases  there  is  provision  for  a  change  of  one  member 
each  year  in  each  ward.  City  superintendents  of  schools  are  the  usual  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  boards. —  (School  laws,  1877.) 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

\ 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Atchison  . 

a  12,  000 
at,  500 

3,  000 
2,  652 

61, 320 
1,  449 

1,130 

1,210 

23 

30 

$13,  640 
25,  815 

Lawrence . 

a  Estimated.  6In  private  and  parochial  schools  about  300  more. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Atchison. — No  report  of  the  city  schools  for  1876-77  having  been  published,  the  sta¬ 
tistics  above  given  contain  all  our  information  for  tlia.t  year,  except  that  a  return  from 
Superintendent  Scott  shows  5  school  buildings,  with  12  primary,  6  grammar,  and  4 
high  school  rooms  used  for  both  study  and  recitation,  and  4  high  school  rooms  for  reci- 
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tat  ion  only,  the  buildings,  with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  being  estimated 
at  $>(34,100.  The  schools  were  taught  for  180  days  out  of  the  200  school  days  o±  the 

5  ° Lawrence. — The  classification  here  is  the  now  common  one  of  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  the  course  of  the  first  covering  5  years,  of  the  second  2,  of  the  thiicl  .3. 
There  was  a  regrading  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1870-  /7,  making  the  couise 
consist  of  whole  year  grades,  instead  of  partly  half  year  ones,  as  formerly.  ns 
arrangement  on  the  whole  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  former  one,  and 
allows  of  as  many  promotions  as  tho  other,  although  not  of  as  frequent  ones,  liio 
high  school  has  a  course  in  English,  modern  languages,  and  sciences;  also  such,  couise 
in  the  ancient  languages  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.— (Report  for 
1870-77,  with  return  Horn  Superintendent  Boles.) 

TRAILING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1876  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  three  State 
normal  schools,  the  one  at  Concordia  and  that  at  Leavenworth  had  been  closed  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  year.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  normal  school  boaid  at 
Concordia  informs  us  that  the  school  remained  closed  at  least  through  1877,  and  tho 
absence  of  either  report  or  return  from  the  school  at  Leavenworth  appears  to  indicate 
that  it  also  remains  in  the  same  condition.  A  circular,  dated  1877,  from  the  one  at 
Emporia,  however,  shows  that  the  struggle  for  existence  which  it  made  m  1876  has 
been  successful,  and  that  it  is  to  go  on  in  its  work  under  an  arrangement  which  involves 
dependence  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  and  on  tuition  fees.  A  return  for  1877 
o  ives  the  number  of  instructors  as  6,  the  number  in  normal  classes  as  139,  of  whom  80 
were  young  women.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  common  school 
course  and  an  advanced  normal  and  scientific  course.  The  printed  circular  gives  3 
years  for  the  lower  course  and  2  for  the  higher ;  but  the  written  return,  of  later  date, 
states  that  the  former  covers  2  years  and  the  entire  normal  course  4,  indicating  a  modi¬ 
fication  made  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas  for  1876-77  states  that  as  no  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department  for  the  two  years 
be  Annin  July  1,  1877,  the  regents  had  found  it  necessary  to  so  change  the  course  ot 
study  as  to  lessen  the  Cost  of  instruction.  The  common  school  course  which  had  been 
tau'ht  during  1876  and  part  of  1877  was  therefore  dropped,  and  arrangements  made 
for  only  a  limber  normal  course  of  3  years,  to  be  prepared  for  either  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  university  or  in  high  schools  accredited  as  preparatory  schools,  am 
to  \)o  prosecuted  afterward,  as  far  as  respects  academic  studies,  m  the  regular  uni¬ 
versity  classes;  as  respects  common  English  branches,  under  students  from  the >  "PP®j- 
normal  classes,  directed  and  supervised  by  the  principal  of  this  department.  Students 
in  the  normal  department,  120  in  1876-’77 ;  in  the  higher  normal  course  at  the  opening 

of  1877-’78,  only  12. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

To  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  normal  schools  and  to  bring  the  means 
of  special  training  for  the  various  duties  of  a  school  within  reach  of  all  who  either 
Avere  already  teachers  or  might  desire  to  be  such,  a  law  Avas  passed  m  18/  /  requiring 
county  superintendents  to  hold  annually  in  their  respective  counties  a  normal  inst  - 
tutc  of  not  less  than  ten  weeks’  duration  for  these  classes.  The  expenses  of  such  insti¬ 
tutes  are  to  bo  defrayed  from  the  fee  of  $1  paid  by  each  candidate  for  a  teacher  s 
certificate  and  a  registration  fee  of  $1  to  be  paid  by  each  person  attending  the  ms  i- 
tutes  with  Avhatever  additional  sum  county  commissioners  might  allow,  this  sum  not 
to  exceed  8100.  Tavo  or  more  counties  Avitli  less  than  3,000  inhabitants  in  each,  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  superintendent,  may  unite  in  holding  a  normal  institute  under 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  An  excellent  course  of  study  for  these  institutes  lias 
been  prepared  and  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Lemmon,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  they  are  being  held  throughout  the  State.  A  Kansas  paper,  m  close  com¬ 
munication  Av'ith  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  states  that  ‘  during  the  months  of 
Jul v  and  Au oust,  1877,  60  were  held,  giving  employment  to  over  200  teachers  and 
providing  a  first  class  school  of  methods  to  nearly  5,000  other  teachers,  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  816,000.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  tho  State  appropriated  $2, 800, 
the  counties  in  which  they  were  held  about  $5,000,  and  the  teachers  paid  the  ic- 

m The  same  paper  says :  “The  most  noticeable  results  of  this  system  of  establishing  a 
normal  school  m  each  county  for  a  term  of  weeks  each  year  are  a  gradual  raising  ot 
the. standard  of  teachers,  a  development  of  now  and  progressive  ideas,  and  a  coirec- 
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tion  of  abuses  and' [bad]  practices  in  schools,  with  a  general  awakening  of  the  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  generations 
that  are  soon  to  follow  them.” 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  official  information  respecting  this  class  of  schools 
is  wanting,  except  what  comes  through  the  catalogue  of  the  State  university.  This 
shows  that  the  proposition  made  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  uniform 
3  years’  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  linking  themselves  with  the  university  and 
having  their  graduates  admitted  to  its  freshman  class,  has  been  adopted  thus  far  by 
only  5  high  schools.  These  are  the  schools  at  Atchison,  Emporia,  Lawrence,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  and  Winchester.  This  arrangement  implies  that  the  high  schools  of  these 
cities  adopt  for  themselves  the  following  studies,  in  connection  with  the  higher  Eng¬ 
lish  :  in  Latin,  three  books  of  Caisar’s  Commentaries  and  three  of  Virgil’s  JEneid;  m 
Greek,  Harkness’s  First  Book  and  three  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Students  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  scientific  course  may  substitute  for  the  Greek  an  equivalent  amount  of  study 
in  natural  philosophy  and  French  or  German. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  high  schools,  there  are  others  at  Burlington,  Hiawatha, 
Manhattan,  Salina,  and  Topeka,  at  least,  with  some  50  higher  departments  in  graded 
schools  elsewhere ;  but  from  none  except  the  one  at  Lawrence,  where  there  are  5 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  are  any  statistics  now  available. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ax>pendix,  and 
the  summaries  ot  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Returns  for  1877  have  been  received  from  8  universities  and  colleges  of  Kansas.  For 
full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

In  the  Kansas  State  University,  only  2  of  the  several  departments  contemplated  have 
as  yet  been  organized,  viz,  that  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  the  normal 
department.  The  former  comprises  6  courses  of  instruction,  namely,  2  leading  to 
the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  4  to  that  of  b.  s.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized 
to  supply  the  existing  need  of  suitable  preparatory  schools,  but  it  is  not  to  bo  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  ot  the  university.  Approved  high  schools  are  expected  to  do  .the 
preparatory  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  majority  ot  the  colleges  in  this  State  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Five  of  the  6  which 
report  collegiate  students  have  among  the  number  56  young  women. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  colleges 
just  mentioned,  one,  the  College  of  the  Sistei's  of  Bethany,  at  Topeka,  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  this  work.  The  college  is  chartered,  and  teaches  among  other  branches  mu¬ 
sic,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  It  has  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
physics,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  703  volumes.— (Return.)  The  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Kansas  is  its  president  and  gives  it  his  j>ersonal  super¬ 
vision. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

From  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  there  is  no  information  additional  to 
that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1875-76,  which  showed 
that  instruction  was  given  in  farm  work,  botany,  practical  horticulture,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  elementary  English  and  mathematics,  higher  mathematics,  German  and 
French,  industrial  drawing,  mechanical  employments,  printing,  telegraphy,  and  instru¬ 
mental  music.  The  number  of  instructors  for  that  year  was  16;  of  students,  303. 

The  three  scientific  courses  provided  by  the  State  University  are  in  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  The  studies  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  are  the  same  as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  general  scien¬ 
tific  course.  During  the  remaining  two  years  the  studies  are  principally  those  which 
bear  more  nearly  upon  the  various  divisions  of  scientific  study  pursued. —  (State 
report.) 
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In  Baker  University,  Highland  University,  and  Lane  University  there  are  also  scientific 
courses.  Total  of  students  in  these  and  in  the  scientific  studies  of  the  State  univer¬ 
sity,  according  to  returns  from  them,  110. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  OLATnE. 

This  institution  has  instructed  178  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1866,  and  had  in 
1375_’77  an  attendance  of  115,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  61  females.  The  elementary 
branches  of  a  common  school  education  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  print¬ 
ing,  shoemaldng,  and  tailoring. —  (Return,  1877.) 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FCfct  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  WYANDOTTE. 

Forty-two  pupils  were  under  instruction  here  in  1876-77.  The  branches  taught  are 
spelling,  Boston  type,  New  York  point;  music,  grammar,  elocution,  American  literature, 
geology,  United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  algebra.  The  employments 
are,  for  the  boys,  brush  and  broom  making,  and,  for  the  girls,  fancy  work  and  palm  leaf 
hat  making.  "The  plan  has  been  recently  adopted  of  paying  the  boys  in  the  broom 
shop  for  their  labor,  and  its  results  have  been  excellent.  Under  it  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  has  been  increased  from  75  dozen  to  500  dozen.  By  this  plan,  too,  such  boys 
as  have  had  to  depend  on  charity  for  their  clothing  are  nearly  enabled  to  pay  for  it 
themselves.  Thus  there  is  cultivated  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  business  habits  are 
fostered,  each  boy  keeping  his  own  accounts  with  the  shop. —  (Return  and  printed  re¬ 
port,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Topeka. 

[Term,  1877-1879.] 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


[Term,  that  of  the  official  tenure  of  members  in  their  several  offices.] 


Members. 

Post-office. 

Topeka. 

Lawrence. 

Manhattan. 

Chancellor  Janies  Marvin,  d.  d.,  of  State  University . 

T>tM-n/tir\n1  f'lioT'loa  T?  Pamornr  T4  T1  nf  SmtA  NTnum ill  So, llOOl _ .................. 

Emporia. 
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KENTUCKY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (6-20),  white _ 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-16),  colored  ... 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  a . 

Colored  enrolment  a . 

Average  attendance . 

Average  attendance  of  colored  youth  . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  not  in  cities  (white) 

School  districts  (colored) . 

School-houses  for  colored  pupils _ 

Value  of  these . 

New  school-houses  built . 

Value  of  these . 

Number  of  private  schools . . 

Pupils  in  such  schools . . 

Is  umber  of  academies . . 

Number  of  colleges . . 


1875-76. 


156, 000 


112 

$21,  000 

700 


TEACHERS  AND  TIIEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers . . 

Number  of  female  teachers . . 

Number  of  colored  males . . 

Number  of  colored  females . . 

Average  salary  of  males  a  month. .. 
Average  salary  of  females  a  month. 


75 

25 


4,020 

1,610 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  lor  public  schools . 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Permanent  school  fund . 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property. 


$1,  513, 789 
1,  491, 000 


$1,  600, 000 
1,  970, 000 


1876-77. 


418, 142 
50, 602 
498, 744 
228, 000 


459, 395 
53, 126 
512, 521 
208, 500 
19, 107 
125, 000 
13, 393 


5, 


$83, 


35, 


836 

620 

287 

402 

53 

000 

700 

000 

75 

25 


4, 000 
2,000 
331 
199 
$40 
35 


$1,  827, 575 
1, 130, 000 


$1,  600, 000 
2,  300, 000 


Increase. 


11, 253 
2,  524 
13, 777 


Decrease. 


17, 607 


$2,  000 


390 


$313, 786 


$330,  000 


59 


20 


f°r  1,8|(T  77  113 1).roba,),-V  to  be  obtained  by  including  the  colored  enrolment,  here 
gi\tn  sepaiatelj,  which  would  leave  a  oecrease  of  393  on  the  (estimated)  enrolment  of  the  year  before. 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson  for  1875-76  and  1876-77  with 
written  returns  to  Bureau  ot  Education  for  the  same  school  years.  The  financial  state¬ 
ment  is  from  the  latter,  the  other  statistics  mainly  from  the  former:  but,  as  the  re¬ 
turns  from  several  counties  and  many  districts  have  been  wanting  for  both  years,  the 
ligures  used  by  the  superintendent  are,  in  some  cases,  only  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
reach  an  estimate  which  may  come  near  the  truth.  Some  of  the  above  statistics  were 
published  m  the  abstract  portion  of  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876  as  for  that  year- 
they  belonged  properly  to  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1877.)  7 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

general. 

A  Sta  fc  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  by  the  people  every  fourth  year 
school  j  *  6  ^U^1CS  C0ULLecte(l  with  a  general  supervision  and  annual  report  of  the  public 
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A  State  board  of  education,  in  which  the  attorney  general,  secretary  of  state,  and  two 
professional  teachers  selected  by  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  associated  with 
the  superintendent,  aids  him  in  establishing  rules  and  regulations  tor  tjie  schools,  rec¬ 
ommending  text  books,  and  hearing  appeals  from  the  action  of  county  commissioners. 

A  State  board  of  examiners  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  as  desire 
State  certificates,  good  in  any  county  for  five  years,  is  formed  by  uniting  with  the 
State  superintendent  two  professional  teachers  selected  by  him. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  commissioner  of  common  schools  is  chosen  for  each  county  by  the  county  court 
of  claims  every  second  year,  and  performs  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools.1 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  for  examining  and  licensing  those  who  wish  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  is  formed  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  State  by 
the  county  commissioner  associating  with  himself  two  persons  chosen  by  him.  Cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  this  board  are  good  within  the  county  for  two  or  tour  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade.  The  board  may  also  select,  from  the  list  of  text  books  put  forth  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  a  uniform  series  for  the  county,  which  shall  not  be  changed 

for  two  years.  ,  ,  ,  , 

A  school  trustee  for  each  district  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  to  engage  teachers, 
provide  the  needful  school  buildings,  and  care  for  and  make  annual  report  of  schools ; 
the  boards  are  hereafter  to  consist  of  3  members,  one  going  out  each  year,  to  admit  of 
new  election.  Tor  colored  school  districts  3  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioner. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Notwithstanding  decrease  in  the  distributable  school  fund,  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  State  allowance  for  each  child,  and  considerable  complaint  of  comparatively  slight 
results  from  the  State  system,  Superintendent  Henderson  thinks  that  on  the  wnole 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  common  schools.  Exclusive  of  15  cities  and  towns  m 
which  the  schools  are  well  graded  and  about  500  teachers  are  employed,  schools  were 
taught  in  1876-77  in  all  but  36  of  the  5,836  school  districts  for  white  children  in  the 
State,  and  in  532  of  the  620  districts  for  colored  children.  In  the  districts  in  which  no 
schools  were  held,  the  failure  to  have  them  is  attributed  to  epidemics,  liic,  or  want  of 
a  suitable  and  comfortable  placo.  Of  the  700  private  schools,  too,  with  their  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  thousand  pupils,  many  are  said  to  have  been  in  parfc  public  schools, 
the  common  school  of  the  district  being  taught  in  connection  with  the  private  one, 
on  consideration  of  a  certain  Stato  allowance  for  each  public  pupil,  or  the  latter  being 
an  extension  of  the  former,  as  a  pay  school,  after  the  free  school  session  lias  expired. 
At  least  eight-ninths  of  the  children  under  instruction  in  the  State,  Dr.  Henderson  holds, 
are  being  taught  through  the  agency  of  common  schools;  and  he  conceives  that  the 
results  achieved  are  far  beyond  what  could  be  reached  with  the  same  expenditure  under 
any  other  than  a  public  system.  By  a  comparison  of  Kentucky  with  many  other taxes, 
he  shows  that  the  want  of  still  larger  and  more  satisfactory  results  is  to  bo  attributed 
not  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  State  aid  for  the  schools,  but  to  the  absence  of  voluntary 
local  taxation,  supplementary  to  the  Stato  allowance.  On  this  point die  says  deciuedl>  . 
“The  school  system  of  Kentucky  can  only  be  made  the  equal  of  that  of  othei  States 
whose  success  we  admire  and  covet  for  ourselves,  by  doing  as  they  have  done,  namely, 
cease  to  rely  solely  upon  an  insufficient  and  variable  State  bonus,  and  by  district  taxa¬ 
tion  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  lengthen  the  term  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
district  school. v  — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

There  were  532  schools  for  colored  children  taught  during  the  year.  Though  the  aid 
given  these  schools  by  the  State  is  comparatively  small,  the  colored  people  have  by 
private  subscriptions  supplemented  the  public  bonus  and  in  many  instances  had  good 
schools.  In  some  localities  the  farmers,  recognizing  the  value  of  schools  lor  the  coloi  ed 
people,  as  contributing  to  the  permanency  of  their  labor,  have  aided  in  sustaining  such 
schools.  That  antagonism  which  at  first  threatened  to  overthrow  the  system  or  im- 
-mir  its  usefulness  is  rapidly  yielding  to  more  enlightened  views  and  to  the  judicious 
counsel  SpraS,  intelligent  men  of  the  colored  race.  In  several 1  counties  institutes 
are  being  organized  composed  of  colored  teachers,  and  colored  citizens  of  the  better 

in  all  tut  8  counties,  —  atin.  620  dis- 
tricts.  In  all  but  88  of  these  districts  schools  were  taught,  and  m  those  w Inch  had  no 
schools  the  colored  population  is  sparse  and  scattered.  These  results  are  certainly 

Tin  addition  to  the  commissioner  for  the  county  of  Jefferson,  there  is  one  for  the  city  of  Louisville, 
elected  biennially  by  the.  city  council. 
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remarkable  for  a  system  that  has  had  strong  prejudices  to  contend  against  and  has  been 
not  more  than  three  years  in  practical  operation.— (State  report,  1876-77.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  15  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  established  are 
said  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  to  have  so  demonstrated 
their  educational  efficiency  as  to  awaken  no  regret  except  that  they  were  not  tried 
earner.  He  wishes  every  town  of  600  inhabitants  to  endeavor  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  one,  and  proposes  to  draft  a  supplementary  article  to  chapter  18  of  the  law,  under 
the  provisions  ot  which  any  town  may  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools  without 
further  special  legislation.  To  aid  still  further  in  this  good  work,  he  publishes  in  the 

^St  atereport  fori 876^77  ^  n(^au^  suSgestions  as  to  the  proper  grading  of  such  schools.— 

KINDERGARTEN. 

?f the  German  and  English  Academy,  Louisville,  reports  1  conductor 
to  children,  4  to  /  years  of  age,  trained  in  the  occupations  and  with  the 
apparatus  of  Frobels  system,  with  excellent  results.”  Another,  forming  a  depart- 

ffMIrS‘-r)V'  f  s,cll?°!> m  the  same  city,  reports  a  conductor  who  is  a  grad¬ 

uate  of  Mrs  Kraus-Bcelte’s  training  class  in  New  York  City,  a  teacher  of  dancing  and 
~  pupils,  o  to  8  years  of  age.  In  the  former  the  children  are  under  training,  5  hours 
daily;  m  the  latter,  3  hours.  The  latter,  besides  the  usual  Frobel  occupations,  with 
oial  lessons  m  German,  has  dancing  and  light  gymnastic  exercises,  and  speaks  of  the 
effects  ot  the  training  as  “decidedly  beneficial,”  fostering  habits  of  obedience,  prompt¬ 
ness,  neatness,  and  patience,  cultivating  the  taste,  bringing  out  latent  inventive 
genius,  and  imparting  grace  ot  motion,  polish  of  manner,  and  improved  physical  con¬ 
dition.^  A  third  school  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Female  Seminary  in 
Georgetown,  is  reported  by  the  principal  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  appre- 
the  parents  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  though  he  himself  was  delighted 
\  lt  and  believed  it  a  method  of  instruction  for  primary  classes  which  must 
e\  entually  supersede  all  others. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  trustees,  differing  in  number  and  in  term  of  office  in  different  places 
appear  to  be  the  ordinary  school  officers  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  no  general  law 
pi escribmg  the  number  or  the  term.  City  superintendents  serve  as  executive  officers 
of  the  boards  m  the  chief  cities.  In  Louisville,  besides  the  board  of  trustees,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  there  is  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of 
t  xe  city  superintendent  and  6  or  more  professional  teachers,  chosen  by  the  committee 

hi  t^pubHc' schools C0UrSe  0±  Studyj  to  cxamiuc  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher 

STATISTICS. 


 f 

Cities. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Covington . 

Lexington . 

Louisville . 

Newport . 

35,  000 
15,  COO 
al25,  000 
18,  500 

9,  800 
5,  989 
45,  000 

C,  500 

3,  500 
1,788 
17,  533 
2,674 

2,  420 
1,545 
11,951 

1,  989 

63 

31 

6284 

40 

$68,  800 
17,  967 
285,  302 
29,  645 

•  Y  V  •  r  i  none  ior  1877  navmg  been  received. 

b  Resides  4  music  teachers  and  27  teachers  of  German. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Grades  in  the  city  schools—  State  Superintendent  Henderson,  in  his  Kentucky  School 

awyer,  published  1877,  says,  p.  259:  “We  have  now  graded  schools  in  every  city  of 

Sere  rSush  cue  ”*  C“eptioa  °f  Bowling  Green,  and  efforts  are  being  made 

Covington.  A  return  from  Superintendent  Best  gives  35  as  the  number  of  primary 
school  looms;  grammar  school  rooms,  24;  high  school  rooms,  5;  sittings  in  all,  2  720- 
number  of  days  schools  were  taught,  200;  valuation  of  all  school  property,  $196,000. 

Lexington.  I  he  educational  system  here  includes  colored  as  well  as  white  children 
ani  is  purely  elementary  as  to  both,  except  that  in  the  most  advanced  department  of 
each  school  some  studies  are  attended  to  which  form  part  of  the  course  in  limb 
schools.  —(Letter  from  Superintendent  Harrison.)  The  number  of  colored  children 
enrolled  was  768;  average  daily  attendance  of  these,  661;  teachers  for  them  12 
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school  buildings  for  both  white  and  colored,  9 ;  school  rooms,  31 ;  value  of  school 
buildings  belonging  to  the  free  school  system,  $40,000. —  (Return.) 

Louisville. — There  are  in  this  city  8  grades  below  the  high  schools,  the  course  in 
which  is  4  years,  and  the  enrolment  in  1875-76,  of  both  sexes,  660.  For  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  there  is  a  training  school  in  which  young  women  receive  special  in¬ 
struction  as  to  methods  and  discipline,  and  are  then  appointed  to  positions  as  openings 
occur.  Five  of  the  city  schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  3  night  schools  were  maintained,  enrolling  888  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  443  additional  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  table.  These  night  schools 
were  open  from  the  third  Monday  in  October  to  the  last  Friday  in  February,  they 
have  been  for  boys  and  young  men.  Others  for  girls  and  young  women  are  proposed.— 
(Report  for  1875-76.) 

Ncivport. — The  enrolment  is  the  same  as  that  reported  for  1875-76,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  80  less.  Schools  were  in  session  10  months.  In  1876  the  high  school 
was  nominally  abolished  by  the  board  and  one  class  substituted  for  it  called  the  higher 
intermediate.  Two  grades  were  taught,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  corresponding  to  the  tirst  and  second  year  grades  of  the  former  high  school, 
with  an  enrolment  of  48  and  average  attendance  of  37  pupils. —  (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  better  teachers  are  desirable  and  that  normal  schools  are  the  great  agents  to 
supply  them,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  deny. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  the  States  having  a  well  developed  system  of  common 
schools  have  supplied  such  schools  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  that  system.  The  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  their  utility,  too,  he  holds,  is  uniform.  Having  addressed  inquiries  on  this 
subject  to  a  number  of  representative  educators,  lie  received  from  all  substantially  the 
same  reply,  namely;  “  They  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  our  system  ; ”  “  they  ha’s  e 
improved  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  60  per  cent.;”  “the  normal  graduates 
are  always  preferred ;  ”  “the  normal  graduates  raise  the  aspirations  of  the  teachers 
and  induce  them  to  studv  and  pursue  the  approved  methods  of  the  new  education ;  ” 

“  by  teaching  in  the  institutes  they  multiply  themselves  through  inducing  others  to 
adopt  tlieir  methods ;  ”  “they  have  proven  a  grand  power  in  grading  and  disciplining 
our  schools;”  “they  have  elevated,  in  the  public  sentiment,  the  esteem  in  which 
teachin°*  is  held;  ”  “by  all  means  secure  them  for  your  State  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment’;  ”  “  once  tested  you  will  wonder  that  you  have  done  without  them  so  long ;  ” 
“  nothing  yields  so  large  a  dividend  on  the  cost.” 

As  a  means  of  securing  such  valuable  aids  to  the  State  system  with  very  little  extra 
cpst,  Dr.  Henderson  suggests  the  addition  of  two  normal  professors  to  the  present  stall 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  utilizing  the  other  professors  for  such 
branches  as  would  fill  out  a  good  normal  course.  This  plan  would  yield  the  full  means 
of  instruction  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,000  annually  beyond  what  is  now  incurred. 
Then,  to  secure  normal  students,  he  would  have  200  young  men  selected  by  the  county 
courts  of  claims  and  sustained  at  the  college  out  of  the  interest  of  the  surplus  school 
moneys,  which,  now  amounting  to  $339,000,  have  been  bonded  by  the  State  and  yield 
for  distribution  nearly  $20,000.  This  sum,  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  school  population,  gives,  in  most  cases,  less  than  two  cents  a  child,  an  amount  so 
little  appreciable  in  results  that  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  there  would  be  a  real  gam  in 
appropriating  the  whole  surplus  bond  revenue,  with  the  consent  of  the  se\  oral  coun¬ 
ties,  to  the  proposed  training  of  200  better  teachers  annually  for  the  schools.  If  the 
plan  thus  outlined  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  give  the  State  a  normal  school,  in 
connection  with  its  own  existing  college,  at  an  expense  of  only  $5,000  annually,  to 
begin  with,  additional  to  the  present  cost  of  schools  —  a  small  sum  lor  a  large  State 

and  as  a  means  to  a  great  benefit.  . 

Other  plans  for  securing  normal  instruction,  less  practicable  and  more  expensive, 
have  been  suggested :  (1)  that  the  State  establish  a  normal  professorship  m  each  ot 
the  colleges  within  it  and  in  several  of  the  female  seminaries;  (2)  that  a  faculty  ol 
normal  professors  should  be  organized,  who  should  constitute  a  peripatetic  school, 
travelling  from  one  section  to  another  and  holding  at  each  point  a  session  ot  two  to 
four  months;  (3)  that  several  schools  for  training  teachers,  with  a  grand  central 

normal  university,  should  be  established.  .  .  ...  ,  , 

Pendino-  the  discussion  of  these  plans  for  State  normal  school  training,  the  depend¬ 
ence  for  special  preparation  of  teachers  lias  to  be  on  the  normal  departments  ot  Berea 
College  and  Columbus  College;  the  Kentucky  Normal  School  of  Messrs.  >ance  and 
Campbell,  at  Carlisle  ;*  the  Glasgow  Training  School,  under  A.  AV .  Mell,  at  Glasgow  , 

1  Graduates  of  the  normal  courses  in  this  school  have  by  the  charter,  a  ri^ht  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  for  five  years  without  examination  by  either  the  State  or  county  boards.— (Cncular 

of  school,  1877.)  v 
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tlie  Normal  School  at  Morgantown,  under  W.  J.  Finley;  and  the  Louisville  Training 
School,  connected  with  the  school  system  of  that  city.  For  statistics,  see  Table  III  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding.— (State 
report  lor  1876-77  and  returns  of  normal  schools  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

Institutes  for  fuller  instruction  of  teachers  were  held  during  1877  in  nearly  every' 
county,  and  were  largely  attended.  The  reports  respecting  them  made  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  were  uniform  in  attestation  of  tlicir  value.  The  State  regards  these  insti¬ 
tutes  of  such  importance  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  teachers,  prescribing  the 
penalty  of  lorfeiture  of  certificate  when  there  is  wilful  absence. —  (Report  of  superin¬ 
tendent,  1876-’77.)  1 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

A  great  aid  to  the  fuller  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  is  now  afforded  by  a 
useful  educational  journal  established  in  1876  and  still  continued.  This  is  the  Eclectic 
teacher,  published  monthly  at  Carlisle,  and  containing,  besides  much  matter  for  the 
teachers,  the  official  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent,  with  intelligence  from  cor- 
lespondents  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  Southern  States.  In  this  last  respect 
especially  it  supplies  a  need  that  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Henderson  for  1876-77  contains  no  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  the  returns  from  the  few  cities  reporting  add  little 
to  our  knowledge  either  of  the  number  of  them  or  the  pupils  in  them ;  there  are  2 
teachers,  with  46  pupils,  at  Cyntliiana;  apparently  3,  with  175  pupils,  at  Covington; 
b  Wltl1  48  pupils,  at  Newport;  and  20,  with  660  pupils,  at  Louisville.  The  figures  for 
Louisville  are  for  18/6,  and  the  high  school  there  is  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  of  com¬ 
mendation  by  the  committee  on  examinations. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries 
of  these  m  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  reporting  for  1877  number  10.  Four  of  these  admit  both  sexes. 

•  j?1  satisfies  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this 
m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

.  The  S!tate  University,  with  buildings  valued  at  $250,000  and  productive  funds  yield- 
n]Sai1  income  of  $25,000  annually,  comprises  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle<>e 
of  Kentucky ;  there  are  also  colleges  of  arts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  Bible,  and°a 
commercial  college.  In  all  departments,  the  faculty  numbered  24,  the  students  301. 

o  information  has  been  received  for  1877  from  Warren  College,  Murray  Institute, 
and  Central  and  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Universities. 

departments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  those  which  send  catalogues  remain 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Tables  X-XTII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  cf  them  in  the 

Keport  of  tho  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  a  department  of  the  State 
university,  has  a  4  years’  course  of  instruction,  embracing  9  separate  schools,  namely: 
English  language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics,  natural  history,  civil  history,  modern  languages,  civil  engineering 
and  mining  and  military  tactics.  All  students  are  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
tmie  m  active  labor,  either  in  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  department,  and  they  are 
left  tree  to  elect  either  compensated  or  uncompensated  labor.  Those  who  desire  to 
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defray  a  portion  of  tlieir  expenses  are  required  to  labor  from  four  to  five  liours  eacli 
day,  six  days  in  tlie  week,  upon  tlie  farm.  Each  legislative  district  in  the  State  is 
entitled  to  send  to  this  college,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  three  properly  prepared 
students.  Such  students  are  also  entitled  to  receive,  free  of  charge,  instruction  in 
the  college  ot  arts  of  the  university  and  in  the  department  of  biblical  instruction. 
1  here  were  110  students  in  1877  in  the  agricultural  college,  taught  by  8  instructors. — 
(University  catalogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 


The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville,  provides  a  3  years’ 
course  of  strictly  professional  study,  and  requires  for  admission  that  the  applicant  he 
a  graduate  ot  a  college  or  that  he  stand  an  examination  on  the  ordinary  college  course. 
Its  number  of  students  in  1877  was  15,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or 
science. —  (Return  and  catalogue.) 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  has  a  course  of  instruction 
which  comprises  8  distinct  and  independent  schools,  and  is  completed  in  3  or  4  years, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  studies  of  each  school  (except  Hebrew  and  Greek) 
arc  finished  in  a  year;  the  classes  of  the  various  departments  meet  at  such  hours  as 
not  to  conflict;  and  thus  a  student  may  enter  for  a  single  session  and  take  up  and  com¬ 
plete  such  subjects  as  he  selects.  Number  of  matriculated  students,  88. — (Catalogue, 
1877.)  ° 

The  course  of  theological  instruction  at  Georgetown  College  has  been  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  pursued  concurrently  with  studies  in  the  college,  but  neither  its  extent  nor 
the  number  of  students  engaged  in  it  is  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1877. 

The  College  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Kentucky  State  University,  had  an  attendance  in 
1877  of  51  students.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  2  years. —  (Cata¬ 
logue.  ) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  a  2  years’  course  of  study  which 
is  designed  to  be  complete  and  thorough,  except  in  merely  local  law  mid  practice. 
There  is  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination  or  requirement  for  admission.  A 
diploma,  however,  is  granted  only  after  a  rigid  written  examination;  it  is  a  license 
to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  There  were  19  students  in  1877. —  (Univer¬ 
sity  catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ken  tucky  University  has  been  reorganized  during  the  last  year, 
and  claims  to  offer  inducements  equal  to  those  of  any  other  medical  college  in  the 
State.  Attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures,  each  of  8  months,  is  requisite  for 
graduation. 

The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  medical  department  of  Central  Uni¬ 
versity,  x>rovidcs,  in  addition  to  the  didactic  course,  abundant  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction.  For  graduation,  a  3  years’  course  of  study  of  medicine  under  a  regular 
practitioner  is  requ  ired,  including  two  full  courses  of  lectures ;  the  latter  course  must 
have  been  in  this  institution.  The  student  must  also  have  dissected  at  least  one 
session  in  this  or  some  other  medical  school,  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a 
hospital,  and  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  severe  didactic  and  clinical  examinations. 
There  were  87  matriculates  during  the  session  of  1876-77,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session  there  were  75. —  (Annual  announcement  and  return,  1877.) 

The  Louisville  College  of.  Pharmacy  has  a  course  of  instruction  which  includes  chem¬ 
istry,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins 
in  October  and  closes  in  March.  Attendance  upon  2  courses,  with  at  least  4  years’  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  drug  business,  is  required  for  graduation.  Number  of  students, 
19. —  (Return  and  seventh  annual  announcement.) 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  is  at  Danville,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1824.  It  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  blind, ^ 
every  deaf-mute  in  the  State  of  sound  mind  and  body  may  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  gratuitously  for  seven  years.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  physiology,  the  Bible, 
morals,  and  manners.  There  is  no  return  of  statistics  for  the  year. —  (State  report, 
1876-’77.) 

KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

,  This  place  for  training  the  unfortunate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  everything  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  special 
tuition  in  music  and  various  trades.  Every  child  in  the  State  whose  eyesight  is  too 
defective  for  education  in  the  common  schools  may  obtain  instruction  free,  and,  in 
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case  of  destitution,  may  be  clothed  as  well  as  taught  and  fed  for  seven  years.  The 
hoys  are  taught,  in  connection  with  their  other  studies,  to  make  brooms  and  mat¬ 
tresses,  to  do  upholstering,  and  to  cane  chairs.  The  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  to  sew 
by  hand  and  with  machines,  and  to  do  various  kinds  of  fancy  work.  Students  in  the 
last  year,  95;  teachers,  including  principal,  20.— (State  report,  1876-77,  and  special 
return.)  7  1 

KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  school  is  situated  near  Frankfort.  Its  object  is  not  to  furnish  an  asylum  for 
unimprovable  idiots,  but  a  State  school  for  improvement  of  feeble-minded  children. 
J  he  fullest  term  of  residence  is  10  years.  As  mental  imbecility  is  often  a  fruit  of 
physical  weakness,  special  attention  is  paid  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  muscle 
ot  the  body  is  daily  brought  into  play  by  calisthenic  movements  timed  to  music. 
In  several  instances,  through  improvement  of  the  bodily  health,  this  has  resulted  in 
gieat  mental  benefit,  while  the  general  school  training  is  said  to  show  results  propor¬ 
tionately  equal  to  those  realized  in  public  schools.  Pupils  in  1876-77,  127  ;  teachers, 
4,  with  18  other  employes. —  (State  report  for  1876-77,  and  special  return.) 

LOUISVILLE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

This  institution  gave  reformatory,  industrial,  and  literary  training  during  1877  to  a 
total  of  322  children,  of  whom  25  were  colored,  a  department  for  such  having  been 
opened  m  September  of  that  year.  Resides  the  elements  of  an  English  education  the 
inmates  are  taught  laundry  work,  sewing,  shoemaking,  cane  seating,  and  basket 
v  ea^  mg  those  with  musical  ability  being  also  taught  music  and  exercised  as  a 
band.— (Report  for  1876-77.)  ° 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Louisville,  August  13,  1877. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Educational  Association  was  to  meet  the  following 
day,  no  programme  had  been  prepared,  and  the  session  was  principally  devoted  to 
business.  This  accomplished,  Superintendent  Henderson,  president  of  the  State  asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  a  school  tax,  arguing  for  voluntary  local 
taxation  in  school  districts  to  supplement  the  State  apportionment  and  secure  longer 
terms  and  better  teachers.  He  said  he  had  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  permittim** 
this  and  giving  every  town  that  desires  to  improve  the  character  or  extend  the  time 
of  the  public  schools  a  right  to  vote  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  $100  and  every  country 
district  a  tax  of  25  cents.  This,  he  said,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  good  public  school 
system  can  be  built  up,  and  not  till  the  notion  is  eradicated  that  the  public  bonus  must 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  schools,  without  such  local  aid,  can  the  system  of  the  State 
reach  the  perfection  and  effectiveness  to  be  desired.  By  invitation,  Superintendent 
Wickersliam,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  common  school  educa¬ 
tion  m  that  State.  He  especially  commended  township  organization,  and  reenforced 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Henderson  respecting  direct  local  taxation  for  support  of  schools  ;  he 
said  he  did  not  desire  a  large  State  bonus,  thinking  it  an  evil  rather  than  a  o-ood ;  and 
he  wanted  from  the  State  little  more  than  an  organization,  officers,  laws,  blanks,  and 
normal  8c!iools;  preferring  to  depend  mainly  pn  the  people  of  a  district  for  supplying 
further  needs.  President  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Wisconsin” 
v  as  then  introduced,  lie  explained  the  Wisconsin  system  of  improving  teachers  by 
normal  school  and  institute  instruction,  and  commcuded  this  as  the  surest  and  most 
direct  way  of  bettering  the  common  schools  through  the  improvement  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge.  The  session,  though  a  brief  one,  was  thus  made  useful,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  bear  good  fruit.— (State  report  for  1876-77  and  Educational 
Weekly,  August  23,  1877.) 

DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


During  the  year  1876-77,  five  district  associations  of  teachers  were  formed  each 
district  embracing  several  counties,  the  objects  being  the  discussion  of  educational 
themes,  with  a  view  to  individual  and  mutual  improvement  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  each  other  on  the  part  of  persons  laboring  in  nebdiboriim  fields 
The  five  associations  formed  are  termed  “The  Central  Kentucky,”  “The  Metropoli¬ 
tan,”  “The  Green  River,”  “The  Southwestern  Kentucky,”  and  “The  Northwestern.” 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  least  two  others,  embracing  the  counties  not  included 
m  the  foregoing  list.—  (State  report,  1876-77. ) 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

A  convention  of  representative  colored  teachers  and  trustees  was  held  in  Frankfort 
August  22,  1877,  in  response  to  a  circular  call  issued  by  Superintendent  Henderson! 
A  permanent  association  was  organized  under  the  law,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
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adopted,  and  officers  elected.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  opening  the  convention,  said  that  he 
had  issued  the  call  to  organize  an  educational  association  which  should  bo  perfectly 
free  from  all  sectarian  and  political  influences,  and  whose  aims  should  be  to  secure  an 
improvement  of  the  teachers  by  union  of  elfort,  to  ascertain  the  real  wants  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race,  and  to  lay  before  the  legislature  the  necessities  and  desires  of  colored  citi¬ 
zens.  The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  J.  M.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  and 
others,  on  the  importance  of  unity,  mutual  sympathy,  and  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
secure  the  education  of  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  on  the  eucouragement  to  such 
efforts  from  the  friendly  feeling  of  many  white  people  on  this  subject. 

Before  adjournment,  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  county  teach¬ 
ers’  associations  auxiliary  to  this,  and  a  circular  was  subsequently  issued  by  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  directing  county  commissioners  to  form  both  county  associations  and  institutes 
wherever  ten  teachers  of  colored  schools  could  be  assembled  with  the  trustees  of  such 
schools. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Danville,  August  7, 
1878,  succeeding  annual  meetings  to  be  always  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August 
in  each  year. —  (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1876-77,  and  special  pamphlet  report.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  NATHAN  L.  RICE,  D.  D. 

Intelligence,  though  with  few  particulars,  has  reached  the  Bureau  that  this  reverend 
gentleman,  widely  known  as  pastor  of  important  churches  in  some  of  our  chief  cities, 
and  author  of  several  considerable  works,  died  in  June,  1877,  in  Kentucky,  which  was 
his  native  State,  and  in  which  he  had  filled  for  several  of  his  later  years  the  position 
of  Laird  professor  of  theology  at  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  FranTcfort. 

[Second  term,  1875-1879.] 
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LOUISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


—  — - ' V 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . ~ 

Average  attendance  in  such  schools  . . 
Pupils  in  private  schools . 

274,  688 
74,  307 
52,  315 

a 266,  033 
85,  000 
Z>54,  390 
20, 693 

1,  044 
323 
135 
$736,  575 
306 

1,  507 
$45 
35 
638 

$467,  368 
cZ  369, 829 

10, 693 
2,075 

8,  655 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  reported  ...... _ _ .... 

i 

Public  school-houses . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Valuation  of  public  school  property .. 
Private  schools;  elementary,  246;  sec¬ 
ondary,  60. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  public  schools . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  j>ay  of  women. _ _ 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

97 

$803,  062 

38 

$66,  487 

1, 615 
$31 

31 

$14 

4 

108 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

‘Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  such  schools . . . 

$776,009 
c776, 009 

$308,  641 
406, 180 

a  Whites  outside  of  New  Orleans,  88,567  ;  colored  outside  of  New  Orleans,  108,548.  Mr.  Lusher,  p. 
xviii  of  his  report,  protests  against  this  enumeration  as  imperfect  or  unfair  in  presenting  a  population 
of  school  age  smaller  than  in  1874. 

6  Whites,  including  New  Orleans,  31,211;  colored,  21,849;  estimated  enrolment  in  parishes  not 
reporting,  1,330. 

cThis  includes  salaries  of  secretaries,  porters,  and  portresses  in  the  New  Orleans  City  school  system, 
payment  of  previous  indebtedness  of  parish  school  boards,  and  $82,921  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  parish 
school  board  treasurers;  this  last  included  to  make  a  balanco. 

(ZTliia  includes  payment  of  $23,691  of  claims  under  previous  boards. 

(From  return  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  then  State  superintendent,  for  1875-76, 
and  report  and  return  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  State  superintendent  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  for  1877. ) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  State  school  system,  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public 
education ,  elected  by  the  peojde  every  4  years,  with  the  duty  of  general  visitation  and 
annual  report. 

For  control  of  all  free  public  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  there 
is  a  State  board  of  education ,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney  general,  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  and  2  citizens 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

LOCAL. 

For  care  of  all  public  school  interests  in  the  several  parishes — divisions  of  the  State 
which  answer  to  counties  elsewhere — there  are  parish  boards  of  directors ,  of  5  to  9  mem¬ 
bers,  appointed  from  the  .citizens  of  the  parish  by  the  State  board  of  education,  except 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  where  only  8  members  of  a  board  of  20  are  so  appointed. 
Their  term  of  service  is  4  years.  They  fix  the  bounds  of  school  districts,  apportion 
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funds  to  these  according  to  the  school  population,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and 
visit  and  annually  report  upon  the  schools. 

The  parish  boards  may,  at  their  discretion,  appoint  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  for  each 
ward  or  school  district  in  their  respective  parishes,  requiring  such  trustees  to  make 
quarterly  reports  to  them  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  needs  ot  the  schools  put 
under  their  care. —  (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  year  1877  was  one  of  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
rather  than  of  marked  success  in  achieving  educational  results.  A  good  foundation 
for  such  results  appears,  however,  to  be  laid.  The  following  is  the  system  outlined  in 
the  published  rules  of  the  new  State  board  of  education : 

1.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  designated  as  elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  schools. 

2.  The  elementary  schools  in  cities  and  towns  are  to  contain  six  or  more  grades,  des¬ 

ignated  ordinarily  as  first,  second,  and  third  primary  and  first,  second,  and  third 
grammar  departments.  In  sparsely  settled  districts  liberty  is  given  to  unite  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  grammar  grades.  . 

3.  In  the  primary  departments  are  to  be  taught  spelling  (oral  and  written),  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  familiar  science.  In  the  gram¬ 
mar  departments  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  definition  and  derivation  of  words, 
dictation,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  elocution,  composition,  declamation,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and, 
where  practicable,  vocal  music  and  drawing  are  to  be  added. 

4.  The  academic  schools  are  to  be  for  the  continued  instruction  of  such  youths  over 
14  years  of  age  as  are  competent  to  pursue  those  branches  which,  in  optional  courses 
suited  to  their  known  aptitudes,  will  fit  them  for  business  pursuits  or  for  admission  to 
the  normal  schools  or  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  or  State  university 

of  Louisiana.  .  , 

5.  The  normal  schools  are  to  be  for  the  general  improvement  of  young  teachers  who 
desire  promotion  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades,  and  for  the  professional  training 
of  such  graduates  of  academic  schools  as  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  The  scholastic  year  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January;  and  in  every 
school  district  there  are  to  be  kept,  for  at  least  24  weeks  in  each  year,  at  such  times 
as  the  local  board  may  deem  most  appropriate,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  schools  therein. 

It  is  further  ruled  that  in  all  the  schools  a  public  examination  shall  take  place  at 
least  once  in  each  year ;  besides  which,  all  the  classes  in  academic  and  normal  schools 
shall  be  subjected  to  written  examinations  in  each  branch  of  study,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted. —  (State  report  for  1877.) 

NEED  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  former  division  superintendents  having  been  dropped  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  system,  Superintendent  Lusher  suggests  to  the  legislature  the  need  of  a  much 
more  active  supervision  of  the  rural  schools  than  can  be  looked  for  from  the  unpaid 
parish  boards  or  the  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  appointed  by  them.  A  parish  superin¬ 
tendent  or  kindred  officer  is  needed  to  select  good  places  for  the  schools,  to  persuade 
the  local  authorities  and  citizens  to  provide  and  furnish  school-houses,  to  induce  proper 
persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  to  aid  in  examining  those  who  propose  to 
teach  to  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to  time  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  to  introduce  a  system  of  half  day  schools  for  younger  children,  or  some  other  prac¬ 
ticable  system  by  which  teachers  may  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  alternately 
to  groups  of  children  in  different  localities.  .  ,  .  , 

The  legislature  having  failed  to  make  provision  for  such  superintendents,  action  lias 
in  some  fnstances  been  taken  by  the  parish  boards.  The  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Last 
Baton  Romm,  Livingston,  and  St.  James  have  taken  the  lead  in  securing  lor  their 
schools  the  supervision  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  beneficial  results  ensuing  may 
induce  others  to  follow  their  example. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  respecting  private  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
speaks  of  a  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Loquet-Leroy  Collegiate  Institute,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  primary,  elementary,  and  academic  departments,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  fall  of  1877.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of  preparing  young  children,  through 
Frobel’s  pleasant  methods,  for  intelligent  entrance  on  the  studies  ol  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment. —  (Report. ) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

°f.20*aireStor?>  8  appointed'!^  the  State  board  of  education  and 
^,ltY  administrators,  for  terms  of  4  years,  with  a  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  board  for  the  same  term.—  (School  law  of  1877. )  1 1  * 

Statistics.— -Population  of  tkp  city  at  the  last  census,  1870,  191,418:  estimated  nroscnt 
population,  203  000;  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  at  last  enumeration,  in  1874,  68  918- 

oLPU^tC  S<jho°}s’  f’5}8'’  avcra ge  enrolment,  18,713;  average  daily  attend- 
ance,  lo,366.  Schools,  71,  of  which  4  were  academic,  46  grammar,  17  primary  and  4 

teachers,  435,  of  whom  28  were  men;  average  daily  Attendance  to 
each  teacher,  o/  ;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $285,415. 

.Besides  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  above  given,  the  State  report  nives  16  000 

luaUthc  schoob  of  aeCcity-S’  ^  *  total  enrolment  of  38>518 

th<S  present  board  assumed  direction  of  the  city  schools 
tY  m  ■  1877’  tf?I',ld  that  tlic  expenses  of  the  schools  had  been  based  on  figures 

the°re1wSeed^StbfifwreanS  ¥  7,  disposa}’  a?d  tbat>  for  tho  three  months  p receding, 
33i  J  n  the  teachers  and  other  employes  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 

moidbl  U  T beWofiCh  t,U™  W“S  “T  tban  W«»  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  those 
months.  The  only  choice,  m  such  a  case,  was  between  a  reduction  of  the  force  em- 

3-*—:  °f  fT  salaries-  Pie  latter  painful  alternative  was  resorted 
r  }}  from  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  less 

twenty-bve  tnousand  dollars ;  while,  to  aid  further  in  making  the  income  meet  the 

1^1'eme!’  t]i6  8chools  )vere  ordered  to  be  closed  from  June  30  to  October;  15,  and  all 
1  aj  meats  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  suspended  for  this  long  vacation. 

1  here  being  1,200  applicants  for  the  447  teachers’  places  then  existing  it  was  ordered 
u  1  \e  ®Plm8  ^iaL'  all  teachers  should  vacate  their  positions  June  3(),  1877  and  new 
iqipomtment.s  be  made  only  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  was  done-  with 
v  hat  result  as  to  the  reappointment  of  former  teachers  is  not  stated.  ’ 

1  lie  want  of  means  for  repair  of  old  and  poor  school-houses  lias  been  to  some 

5*atom' of tbatdfnudhtif v*fl to  derived  from  tbe  McDonogh  school  fund.  The  admin- 
n' ,-fh  rs  0±  taat  fund,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  erected  seven  substantial  school 

same  find  ^Tw^oh ^  Tr  '6  ere1ctcd  before  tlle  waL  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
same  fund.  Two  of  these  buildings,  large  and  well  built  of  brick,  are  appropriated  to 

^^ofeolorea  children;  another  is  probably  by  this  time  inSi^ce^oTSection 
AH  limit  since  the  war  bear  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  with  the  numbers  1  2 
3,  A  c.,  to  indicate  the  order  of  erection.  i, 

The  present  school  board,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  has  decided  that  as  the  effort 
to  educate  together  under  the  constitution  the  white  and  colored  chikhen^ has proved 
*  -  ’  any  points  a  failure,  separate  schools  shall  hereafter  be  maintained.  With  a  view 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  full  advantages,  a  special  academy  for  their  use  hS 

ForVAlA  A+mgetAr  iYltl1  Jl11101'mal  school  to  educate  teachers  of  their  own  race 
For  statistics  ol  this  school,  see  Training  of  Teachers  following,  and  for  some  account 

m  Secondary  Instruction.-(Bcport  of  New  Orleans  schools, 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

p  W1rec.k1°5  tbe  dl'st  teachers’  seminary  in  the  Southwest,  which  was  estab- 

lisned  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  session  of  1859-’60,  the  existence  of  normal 
seminaries  and  departments  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr  PeabSlv 
and  other  benefactors.  Through  generous  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  there  have 
been  established  (1)  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  No.  247  St.  Charles  street  New 
Orleans,  for  the  training  of  white  youths  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  Suatcs 
liign  schools  or  other  institutions  m  a  2  years’  course,  covering  all  the  branches  taught 
in  .lie  common  schools,  with  the  option  of  a  further  course  in  higher  studies  •  and*?^ 
Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  corner  of  Royal  and  Hospital  streets 

0rleail%-blcli  al|°  lias  a  2  years’  normal  course  for  graduates  and  advanced 
scholars  over  17  years  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  former  had  in  its  normal  dmAS- 
mont  3  teachers  and  90  students,  besides  1  teacher  and  42  pupils  in  a  preparatory 
4eparhnent  The  latter,  in  December,  1877,  had  2  teachers  and  40  studente  P  ^ 
Then,  in  the  same  city,  Straight  University,  the  New  Orleans  University  and  T^lnvd 
University  give  special  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  to  some  extent 
m  schooi  management  and  discipline,  to  such  students  as  desire  to  be  prepared^  it 
teaching.  The  catalogue  ot  Straight  University  for  1877-78  showed  118  normal 
students  as  present  in  the  fall  term.”  From  the  other  two  there  are  no  statemcntTof 

institutions! )°^  students  “  any  °f  1877.-(State  report  and  catalogues  of 
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teachers’  institutes. 

The  provision  made  for  these  in  the  school  law  of  1870  does  not  reappear  in  the  new 
law  of  1877,  the  division  superintendents  by  whom  they  were  to  be  held  having  been 
dropped. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  fully  reported  are  4  in  New  Orleans,  now  known  as 
academic  departments  of  the  public  schools  there.  One  of  these  is  for  white  males,  2 
for  white  females,  and  the  fourth  for  advanced  colored  pupils,  apparently  all  girls.  In 
these,  under  14  teachers,  were  registered  86  white  boys  in  1877,  with  228  white  girls 
and  10  colored  girls ;  total  registration,  324 ;  average  attendance,  310.  The  course  in 
these  schools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  is  to  embrace  4  departments :  English  literature 
and  language,  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  physical  science,  and  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages.  Graduates,  92  in  1877. 

Besides  these  there  appears  the  Guion  Free  Academy,  at  Thibodeaux,  with  3  teachers 
and  100  pupils,  but  without  clear  indication  whether  these  are  all  of  high  school 
grade. —  (  State  report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  return  to  this  Bureau, 
indicates  the  existence  in  the  State  of  60  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
high  schools.  Assigning  to  such  schools  an  average  of  30  pupils,  there  would  be  in 
them  1,800  pupils.  A  generous  amount  of  space  is  given  to  these  schools  in  Mr.  Lusher’s 
report,  and  the  impression  produced  by  his  accounts  of  them  is  that  several  are  of  quite 
high  grade. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Returns  or  printed  reports  for  some  portion  of  the  year  1877  have  been  received  from 
6  colleges  and  universities.  For  statistics  of  these,  with  any  others  that  may  report 
themselves,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

St.  Charles  College  reports  that,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  to 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  indifference  of  the  people 
t-o  a  classical  education,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  there  “has  dwindled  down 
to  nothing,  or  nearly  so.”  Leland  and  Straight  Universities ,  so  called,  are  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  Leland  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction  and  a  scientific  one 
of  3  years.  Straight,  besides  primary,  preparatory,  normal,  law,  and  theological 
departments,  has  a  classical  course  of  3  years. 

A  new  State  institution  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  State  university  and 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  under  an  act  of  1876,  promulgated  June  1, 
1877.  It  bears  the  united  titles  of  the  two  institutions  and  commenced  its  session  in 
October,  1877,  that  being  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  university  and  the  fifth  of  the 
agricultural  college.  The  facilities  for  instruction  embrace  much  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  large  museums  of  natural  history,  good  appliances  for  instruction 
in  engineering,  a  library  of  fully  14,000  volumes,  and  a  good  equipment  of  small  arms 
and  artillery  for  military  exercises. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Tables  X-XIIT  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  aims  not  only  to  afford  pupils  the  means  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
such  studies.  It  is  the  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  object  of  the  federal  law 
creating  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  of  the  legislature  in  uniting  that 
college  with  the  State  university.  To  make,  on  the  one  hand,  intelligent  planters  or 
farmers  and  skilled  managers  of  plantations  and,  on  the  other,  to  train  mechanics  in 
the  scientific  principles  of  their  professions  are  among  the  leading  objects.  Tuition 
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is  absolutely  free  and  is  so  declared  by  a  legislative  enactment. —  (State  report  for 
1876-77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Lei  and  University  and  Straight  University  report  theological  departments  attended 
respectively  by  28  and  11  colored  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  At  the  former, 
the  theological  department  is  designed  to  embrace  biblical  interpretation,  church 
history,  Christian  theology,  pastoral  theology,  and  homiletics.  A  fuller  course  of 
studies  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  students  shall  make  it 
advisable.  At  Straight  University  the  course  appears  to  be  essentially  the  same. — 
(Catalogues  for  1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

LEGAL. 

A  two  years’  course  of  instruction  in  legal  studies  is  given  in  the  Lane  Departmen  t  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana.  This  university  has  thus  far  organized  only  two  jirofessional 
schools,  namely,  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  lectures,  ex¬ 
positions,  examinations  in  connection  with  these,  and  moot  courts.  Straight  Univet'Sity 
also  reports  a  2  years’  course  of  instruction  in  law,  with  an  attendance  of  17  students. — 
(Printed  report  of  law  department  of  the  former  and  catalogue  of  the  latter.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Louisiana  reports  an  attendance  of  183 
students,  and  a  3  years’  course  of  instruction,  which  includes  attendance  upon  two  com¬ 
plete  courses  of  lectures.  The  act  establishing  this  department  gives  it  the  use  of  the 
Charity  Hospital  as  a  school  of  practical  instruction. —  (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  course  similar  in  extent 
to  the  foregoing.  Its  college  building  is  directly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  several  hours  of  each  morning  are  devoted  to  bedside  teaching. —  (Cir¬ 
cular.) 

In  the  Hew  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  age  for  higher  professional  attainments.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  have 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  the  usual  two  years’  office 
pupilage.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  theory  and  practice,  institutes  of  med¬ 
icine  and  dentistry  and  special  therapeutics,  science  of  dental  mechanism,  chemistry, 
operative  dental  surgery,  anatomy,  dental  materia  medica,  clinical  dentistry,  and 
physiology. —  (Tenth  annual  announcement.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BATON  ROUGE. 

No  information  later  than  that  given  in  the  report  for  1876  has  been  received  from 
this  institution.  In  addition  to  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  in  such  schools, 
instruction  was  then  given  in  type  setting  and  presswork.  No  training  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  other  employments  for  want  of  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  material.  — 
(Report  of  trustees,  1876.) 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1871,  and  lias  had  under  instruction  40 
pupils.  The  number  in  1877  was  30.  It  is  sustained  by  the  State,  from  which  $6,000 
were  received  during  the  year.  No  permanent  home  has  been  provided  for  the  school, 
which  is  still  kept  in  rented  buildings.  All  the  common  school  branches  are  taught, 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating. —  (Re¬ 
turn  and  report  for  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  State  supei'intendent  of  public  education ,  New  Orleans. 

[Term,  1877-1881.] 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  1877-1881.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-76.  1876-77. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) . 

Registered  in  summer  schools . 

Average  attendance  in  these . 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg¬ 
istration. 

Registered  in  winter  schools . 

Average  attendance  in  these - -  -  — 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg¬ 
istration. 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  reg¬ 
istered.  ,  ,  . 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  this 

number. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


218,490 
126, 482 
99, 106 

79 

129, 903 
105,976 
82 

156, 148 

80 


217,417 

125, 455 
100, 982 
80 

132, 865 
107, 653 
81 

155,428 

80 


3,972 
350 
4,261 
2, 802 
86 


Number  of  districts  in  the  State . 

Parts  of  districts . . 

School-houses- . 

Number  in  good  condition . 

Number  built  in  the  year  ------  .  qqq 

Cost  of  the  new  buildings .  qqq 

Value  of  all  school  property ..... .  | 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in 

days.  .  1 

Average  length  of  winter  schools . . 

Average  for  the  year. .. — - - - - 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  employed  in  summer . 

Male  teachers  employed  in  winter . 

Female  teachers  employed  m  summer. ..  | 

Female  teachers  employed  in  winter .... 

Graduates  of  normal  schools  teaching  -  -  - 1 
Average  pay  of  males  a  month  & 

Average  pay  of  females  a  week 5  ...... 


57 

601 

1171 


209 
2, 151 
4,284 
2, 351 
290 
$35  45 
4  28 


4,039 
354 
4,222 
3,014 

86 

$62,766 
3,  022,722 
57 

601 

1171 


228 
2,253 
a  4, 553 
2, 361 
314 
$32  76 
4  14 


increase.  Decrease. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools .......  |$1,  090, 44o  |$1,  0o7, 104 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  -  -- 1  1, 24b,  /62  |  1,  , 


expenditure  per  capita — 

Of  school  population .  $5  2? 

Of  enrolment  in  schools .  ' 

Of  average  attendance . >  1U 


$5  11 
7  15 
10  65 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amount  of  available  fund . 


$400,558  $400,500 


1, 876 

2, 962 
1,677 


67 

4 


212 


17,432 


19 

102 

269 

10 

24 


$0  11 
14 


1,073 

1,027 


720 


39 


$101, 633 


$2  69 

12 


$23,341 

78,094 


»  02 


$58 


“ Thi8’ iD  a  ""“esdudve  of  board,  the  average  cost  of  tvhich  is : 


.08  a  month. 


b  These  rates  are 


(From  report  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Cortheli,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
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the  school  year  closing  April  1, 1877,  with  returns  from  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
tor  the  two  years  indicated,  the  financial  statement  being  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  the  common  schools,  direction  of  studies,  giving  advice  to 
town  committees,  and  making  annual  report  to  the  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a 
term  of  3  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive. 

LOCAL. 

•  ^,(>1r  supervision  of  the  schools  of  towns  and  districts  contained  in  them,  direct¬ 
ing  local  studies,  choosing  text  books,  examining  and  certifying  teachers,  making 
reports,  &c.,  every  town  elects  by  ballot  at  its  annual  meeting  one  member  of  a  school 
committee  of  three,  or  m  the  same  manner  a  toum,  supervisor  of  schools,  in  Avhich  case  the 
committee  is  dispensed  with.  Towns  may  also,  and  if  they  do  not  districts  must, 
choose  school  agents  for  the  care  of  school-houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  returns  of 
the  school  children,  and  calling  of  district  meetings.  Districts  may  choose  committees 

of  Maine  )tend  ^  espendlture  of  tlie  scho01  moneys  raised  by  them.— (School  laws 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  gradual  decrease  of  population,  and  consequently  in  many  places  of  production 
and  of  wealth  is  evidently  telling  to  some  extent  upon  the  schools,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  a  young  and  active  superintendent  and  of  many  excellent  school  ofln 
cers.  Hence  we  find  1,0/3  fewer  persons  of  school  age,  a  decrease  of  720  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  scholars  registered,  and  a  percentage  of  average  attendance  of  such 
scholars  not  increased.  There  are,  however,  more  school-houses,  a  larger  number  of 
them  m  good  condition,  more  teachers  to  the  fewer  scholars,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  from  normal  schools.  The  reason  why  there  are  no  more  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  from  these  schools  is  said  by  the  superintendent  to  be  that  “  agents  have  in 
many  cases  refused  to  give  these  graduates  $4  a  week  and  have  hired  for  $3  <drls  of 
lb,  who  were  incompetent  and  whose  influence  on  the  pupils  was  bad  so  far  as  intel- 
Srowth  is  concerned.  The  result  of  this  injudicious  parsimony  has  been  that 
o4  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  after  redeeming  their  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

uJhvS+re-a!  di1f?Cu]iy  il\the  of  improvement  seems  to  be  the  division  of  the  State 
into  districts  altogether  too  minute.  “  There  were  several  hundred  schools  during  the 
past  year  which  averaged  5  scholars  or  less,  several  hundred  averaged  less  than  12, 
and  1,000  averaged  less  than  20.  To  carry  on  these  schools  costs  the  same  for  school- 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  board  of  teachers,  &c.,  as  for  schools  of  40  pupils.’7  In  fact  ore 

of  the  distrief<^8/ ^  a  WGeIf  fo,r  each  sc.llolar-  The  remedy  for  this  is  consolidation 
of  the  districts,  and  a  person  who  has  studied  the  matter  says  that  1,000  of  them  might 

be  thus  consolidated  and  the  expense  of  that  many  schools  be  saved,  without  obliging 
any  pupils  to  walk  more  than  a  mile.  In  favor  of  suck  consolidation,  which  wSul3 
secure  larger  schools  and  better  paid  teachers,  the  example  of  New  Brunswick  is  cited, 
where,  with  a  population  equally  sparse,  there  is  a  better  arrangement  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  consequently  a  smaller  cost  per  scholar,  even  with  higher  pay  for  teachers 
c  ue  schools  16  weeks  longer  than  in  Maine.  And  if  to  consolidation  of  the  districts 
t  iere  can  be  added  examination  of  teachers  by  a  county  board,  more  continuous  train¬ 
ing  of  them  througli  normal  institutes,  and  more  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of 

tki,nk8  tliat  tlierG  may  soon  be  a  great  improvement  in 

StrSd.-  ^  6SPeCially  ^  a  Sy8tem  *  ^  ^  b°°kS  °aU  ** 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  2  reported  schools  of  this  class,  see  the  succeeding  aecount  of  the  city  system  of 
Lewiston,  with  which  system  they  are  connected.  y  * 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Superintending  school  committees  of  varying  numbers,’  a  part  of  their  material 
changed  yearly  by  election,  with  school  agents — in  some  instances  with  city  superin- 

with^agents.  °f  5  “emberS;  in  Leviston,  cf  14;  in  Portland,  of  7,  one  for  each  ward ;  in  Saco,  of  3, 
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tendents  of  schools — form  the  official  staff  of  the  city  systems  of  the  State. —  (School 
laws  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

J 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Biddeford . . 

Bangor . . 

Lewiston . 

Portland . r . 

al 2, 000 
618, 289 
cl3,  602 
a36,  500 

7 

3,  451 
5,412 
6,  479 
10,  G34 

2,  092 
3,700 

3,  560 
5,748 

3.  034 
2,  200 

4,  332 

38 

92 

68 

114 

i 

$31,  399 
41,512 
38,011 
79,  256 

a  Estimated. 
b  Census  of  1870. 

c  Census  of  1870.  Tho  other  figures  for  Bangor  are  from  a  printed  report  for  1876-T7,  and  differ  so  mo 
what  fgom  those  in  Table  II,  which  are  probably  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Ban gor. — N umber  of  schools,  49,  viz,  1  high,  2  grammar,  13  intermediate,  20  pri¬ 
mary,  and  13  suburban.  The  cost  of  education  per  capita,  based  on  the  average  num¬ 
ber  belonging,  was  $11.88.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  school  census,  50; 
enrolment  in  the  high  school,  202 ;  graduates  in  1876,  14.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school  covers  4  years  and  embraces  2  departments,  the  classical  and  English. 
About  8  years  ago  more  than  300  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  and 
organized  in  Roman  Catholic  Church  schools,  and  this  cause  still  operates  to  reduce 
the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  in  the  public  schools.' —  (Report  of  School 
Agent  C.  P.  Roberts  for  1876-77.) 

Biddeford. — The  only  information  from  this  place  for  1877,  additional  to  the  figures 
ill  the  table,  relates  to  its  high  school,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  since  1848,  to 
have  graduated  since  then  192,  of  whom  4  are  ministers,  3  lawyers,  3  doctors,  19  teach¬ 
ers,  and  many  more  in  influential  positions  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has  3  teachers, 
and  its  course  of  study  is  reported  by  the  committee  to  be  liberal  and  comprehend 
sive. —  (Extract  from  report.of  school  committee  in  New-England  Journal  of  Education, 
May  3,  1877.) 

Lewiston. —  In  consequence  of  a  change  of  superintendency  here,  no  printed  report 
of  the  city  schools  was  issued  for  1877.  The  statistics  in  the  table  are  therefore  from 
a  written  return  made  by  Superintendent  Abner  J.  Philips,  late  general  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  system,  which 
comprises  15  rural  schools,  27  primary,  9  intermediate,  1  grammar,  and  1  high  scnool. 
One  interesting  feature  of  that  system  is  the  connection  with  it  of  3  Kindergarten,  one 
of  which  had  an  average  of  20  pupils  for  the  year ;  another,  of  19 ;  attendance  at  the 
third,  not  reported.  There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  practice  school.  The  usual  Kinder¬ 
garten  occupations  aro  pursued  in  these  schools,  with  full  material  and  apparatus,  and 
it  is  claimed  with  physical  benefit  from  the  exercises.  Ideas  of  color,  proportion,  and 
beauty  are  soon  acquired,  together  with  a  capacity  for  expressing  such  ideas  in  correct 
forms.  These  were  the  only  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  any  city  system  m  the 
State  for  that  year.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1877  and  letter  from  Super¬ 


intendent  Phipps.)  ,  .  _  .  .  ,  .  . 

Portland.— The  system  in  this  city  includes  23  schools,  among  which  are  a  high  school 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  management  is  shown  m  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  reached  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
belonging,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  1876-  a  and  tne 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Music,  as  well  as 
drawing,  is  made  a  regular  study  in  all  the  grades  of  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
and  it  is  evidence  of  the  success  attained  in  drawing  that  at  an  exhibition  m  18/6  tne 
work  presented  “was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  bo  equal  to  that  ol  any 
similar  exhibition  they  had  visited.”  Of  the  general  work  done  in  the  city  schools 
the  commissioners  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  showed  their  tavor- 
able  judgment  by  awarding  in  the  fall  of  1876  a  diploma  “  lor  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
city  school  system  and  its  fruits  in  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The  high  school  of  the 
city  had  for  the  year  an  enrolment  of  402  and  an  average  attendance  ot  362.  Y\  itn 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  lower  schools  to  more  thorough  work  of  preparation,  the 
standard  for  admission  to  this  school  was  raised  considerably  m  1877.  (  epor 

school  committee  and  of  Superintendent  E.  Hunt  for  the  year  ending  in  1  ebruary , 


•:*1377.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  the  State  has  for  some  years  past  embraced  2  principal 
schools,  a  western  one  at  Farmington,  established  in  1864,  and  an  eastern  one  at  Cas- 
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tine,  first  opened  in  1867,  witli  2  auxiliary  ones,  the  normal  departments  of  the  Maine 
Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  and  of  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro’.1  The 
course  of  study  in  the  first  three  is  2  years  of  38  to  40  weeks  each-;  in  the  last,  it  is 
said  to  be  4  years  ot  33  weeks  each.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reports  show  that 
many  enter  for  short  periods  and  do  not  remain  to  complete  the  course  and  graduate. 
In  the  schools  at  Farmington,  Castine,  and  Pittsfield,  drawing  and  vocal  music  are 
taught,  the  former  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  models,  and  examples  for  free  hand 
work  at  the  two  chief  schools.  In  these  also,  and  to  some  extent  at  Pittsfield,  chem¬ 
istry  is  illustrated  in  laboratory  practice  and  physics  is  taught  in  connection  with 
apparatus.  Book-keeping  is  taught  at  Castine.  Ample  libraries  are  reported  at 
I  armmgton  and  Castine.  The  latter  reports  also  a  good  supply  of  maps  and  charts, 
larmmgton,  after  trying  for  about  two  years  a  preparatory  course,  gave  it  up  in  the 
winter  ot  1876-77  as  a  failure,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  lost  also  its  advantages 
ot  practice  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  village,  in  place  of  this,  it  is  proposed 
to  resume  the  model  training  school,  formerly  conducted  in  the  normal  school  building 
i  ur^er  con^r°l  the  normal  school.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  principals 
ot  both  the  chief  schools  to  have  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  desire  a  thorough  training  for  any  class  of  school  work ;  but  thus  far 
no  effective  extension  has  been  secured.  The  statistics  for  1876-77,  as  given  in  the 
State  report,  are  :  At  Farmington,  students  in  the  fall  term,  133;  in  the  spring  term, 
135 ;  number  of  different  students,  not  given ;  graduates,  34,  of  whom  27  engaged  in 
teaching.  At  Castine,  123  in  the  fall  term,  75  in  the  winter  term,  and  138  in  the  spring 
term;  number  of  different  students,  not  given;  graduates  33, 2  all  teaching.  At  Pitts¬ 
field,  31  normal  students  and  1  graduate  teaching.  At  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  61  nor¬ 
mal  students,  but  apparently  no  graduates.— (State  report  for  1877.) 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  a  normal  course  provided  for  in  the  Maine  Wes¬ 
leyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Kent’s  Hill,  embracing  the  various  studies  to  be 
taught  in  school,  with  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  government,  and  school  laws  of  Maine.— (Catalogue  1876-77.) 

In  connection  with  the  school  system  of  Lewiston,  Superintendent  Phipps,  in  his 
return  lor  1877,  says  there  is  a  practice  class  in  which  are  8  young  ladies,  graduates  of 
the  high  school,  who  receive  a  moderate  weekly  pay  for  the  teaching  services  they 
render  while  preparing  for  full  employment  in  the  schools. 

lor  other  statistics,  derived  from  returns,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  ot  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers’  institutes. 

These  means  of  improving  teachers  by  gathering  them  for  training  in  classes  and  by 
lectures  as  at  normal  schools  have  not  existed  in  the  State  since  1875.  The  State 
superintendent,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  have  had  no  drill  in  methods  of  teaching,  urges  that  provision 
ue  raade  by  the  legislature  for  holding  annually  eight  such  meetings  in  different  parts 
ot  the  State,  believing  that  money  so  expended  would  yield  a  larger  immediate,  return 
m  the  improvement  ot  the  schools  than  an  equal  expenditure  in  any  other  wav  — 
(Report  for  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Before  passage  of  the  ‘  free  high  school  law,’  in  1873,  21  towns  and  cities  in  the 
State  maintained  high  schools.  During  the  year  1877,  151  towns  and  cities  maintained 
such  schools  one  or  more  terms.  Nearly  12,000  scholars  received  instruction  in  them. 
.Their  effect  on  the  common  schools  has  been  very  beneficial.”  This  is  the  testimony 
ot  State  Superintendent  Corthell  in  his  report  for  1877.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  these 
schools  have  improved  the  common  schools  by  placing  before  the  pupils  an  object  to 
be  gained  and  fixing  a  standard  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  it,  as  well  as  by  giving 
them  in  many  instances  teachers  of  far  higher  qualifications ;  that  they  have  improved, 
too,  individual  pupils  by  advancing  them  from  studies  of  which  they  had  grown  weary 
to  others  more  stimulating,  taught  by  live  men  amid  better  and  more  scholarly  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  and  that  they  are  going  forward  to  do  this  beneficial  work  more  widely 
and  more  fully  than  the  old  academies  could  do  it  by  opening  their  doors  to  all  and 
inviting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  come  in  and  enjoy  their  privileges.  In  answer  to  the 
current  objections  to  such  schools,  lie  argues  for  them  (1)  as  being  based  on  the  truly 
democratic  principle  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  for  such  an.  education  as  will  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers ;  (2)  as  being  eminently  practical,  imparting 
the  common  elements  of  education  in  higher  forms  than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  add- 


l  T°  these  a  new  normal  school  at  Gorham,  near  Portland,  is  to  be  added  in  1878,  the  legislature  having 

OU2tn  u1-lzetl  on  tiie  offer  of  buildings  and  grounds  from  the  town  of  Gorham. 

1  his  number  is  given  distinctly  in  the  State  report,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  ever  grad¬ 
uated  m  any  year;  in  a  written  return  it  appears  as  35.  “ 


. 
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in"  to  these  sncli  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  as  will  make  the  students  better 
farmers,  better  mechanics,  better  manufacturers,  and  so  on— (State  report,  1877.) 

The  following  statistics  are  given  of  these  schools :  Registered  students,  11,839 ; 
average  attendance,  9,G13.  Pupils  in  Third  Header,  577 ;  in  I  ourth  Reader,  8,691 ;  in 
arithmetic,  7,530;  in  English  grammar,  6,423;  in  geography,  4,190;  in  ancient  languages, 

2  795;  in  modern  languages,  992;  in  natural  sciences,  3,369.  The  number  m  attend¬ 
ance  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year ;  but,  apparently  from  the  absence  ol  some 
returns,  151  towns  only  reporting,  against  162  in  1876.  > 

The  expenses  for  instruction,  met  by  town  and  district  appropriations,  {State  allow¬ 
ance,  unexpended  appropriations  of  last  year,  free  subscriptions,  interest  of  local  tunds, 
and  amount  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents,  were  $111,911,  leaving  $ll,4o7  to  be 
carried  over  into  another  year. 

OTHER  SE  com) ARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Report  preceding.  •  , 

Besides  the  business  college  there  found,  there  is  a  commercial  department  m  tne 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent’s  Ilill,  in  which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits  receive  especial  attention.  (Catalogue  tor  18/0-T7.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 

of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  .  ,  .  .  .  .  0 ,  .  ^ 

The  three  especially  known  institutions  for  superior  training  m  this  State  are  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  dating  from  1801 ;  Colby  University,  Water  ville,  from  1818 ; 
and  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  from  1863.  The  first  is  for  young  men  alone  ;  the  other 
two  are  open  also  to  young  women,  though  comparatively  few  appear  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantage,  10  names  on  the  rolls  at  Colby  and  5  at  Lates  hem"  the  total 
in  1877  In  the  general  outlines  of  the  courses  no  material  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  since  the  report  of  them  in  1876.  Bates  College  has  a  special  preparatory  school 
the  Nichols  Latin  School,  of  Lewiston ;  Colby  University  has  3,  the  W  ater\  llle  Classical 
Institute,  close  beside  her,  the  Hebron  Academy,  and  Houlton  Academy,  all  under  the 
control  of  her  trustees ;  Bowdoin  makes  note  of  none.  All  three  colleges  allow  students 
to  take  partial  courses  and  to  pursue  elective  studies  under  direction  ol  the  lacuities. 

CHwas  fo/some  time  feared  that  Bates  might  lose  a  part  of  its  endowment  through 
the  embarrassments  in  the  business  affairs  of  its  chief  benefactor,  Hon.  Benjamin  L. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts ;  but  it  is  understood  that  all  is  sale. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  facilities,  women  enjoy  at  Bates  and  Colby,  above  mentioned,  there  are 
at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent’s  Hill,  and  at  the  \\  aterville  Classical  Institute, 
under  the  shadow  of  Colby,  at  Waterville,  collegiate  courses  ol  4  years,  especially  foi 

y°Fof  fuuSistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TFor  detailed  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  schools,  see  Tables  N-XIII  in  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Commissioner  s  Report  precedm0.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ,  at  Orono,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  terms  from  three  to  two,  with  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  meant  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  educational  work  in  the  different  courses  by  providing  or 
Xmoon  exercises  by  all  the  students.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  for  all 
aroessentially  the  same.  After  that  they  branch  out  into  courses  m  agriculture,  civil 
engineerin'1,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  science,  and  literature,  this  last  (m 
science  and  literature)  being  a  modification  of  the  course  m  agriculture,  with  a  vie\ 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  a  practical  education  for  other  employments  than  farm- 
to "  The  list  of  students  and  officers  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78  shows  104  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  collegiate  courses,  10  in  special  courses,  and  4 1 

under  8  instructors,  including  the  farm  superintendent.— (Report  and  catalogue  lor 
18Tlie  Scientific  Department  of  Bowdoin  College  presents  courses  of  4  years  each  in  civil 
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and  mechanical  engineerin''1,  the  eorrmTAftoT.  -i.  . 

s.  b.  C  rnp.etion  of  which  is  rewarded  by  the  degree  of 

.  ^  summer  school  of  science  has  also  been  main! -tow  0+  im  i  •  • 
since  the  summer  of  1876.  It  is  dosiomou  +m  imed  at  ?owdom  ln  successive  years 

of  both  sexes  who  desire  a  nnetiffl  n  teachers,  graduates  of  colleges,  and  others 

zoiilogy.  The  “try,  mUeblogy!  td 

students  under  3  instructors.  y  ’  18//>  and  continued  six  weeks,  with  27 

theological 

and  Site  ch,UTh“me^he“rf  iyerlSmtoation^ol-T  3 /cars\course  of  study 

&c:1^‘ncc- — (Catalogue  and  return  )  ’  ad  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 

Btudy  and^an^Engl^Iicoiirse^^a^  of^tl  (Erco  Will  Baptist)  has  a  regular  course  of 
the  former  only  Tu  the  Sir  ye“r  where  tlT™  3  yearS’  the  '^differing  torn 
comparison  of  New  Testament  Greik  wfth  cScTl  fwff’  MbUcal  ““etem,  and 
m  the  regular  course,  while  the  bitter  TtV+ w  i  1 ,  rfek  °1ccuPy  considerable  space 
philosophy,  Butler’s  argument  from  analogy  exe^eticJl8  1Iiental  and.  moral 

English  scriptures,  and  exercises  in  hoiniWu^’  X1e°ftlc¥.  and  ^stoncal  study  of  the 
either  course  are  admitted  to  the  school  fo^  sueh^w^? n'  :?tudents  unable  to  enter 
au(l  pursue  elective  studies  There  were  oq  ,10  ++S  ^kerr  circumstances  will 
1876-  77,  besides  1  resident  graduate.—- (Catalogue. f*  m  attendance  duriuhr  the  year 

medical. 

although  organized°as‘fer  Ifack^as^SSG^and  c]P°ftS  (°r  the  first  time  for  1877 , 
degrees,  but  is  meant  to  be  a ^p?eliminSv  school^ 111 .18?8*  Jt  doe«  not  confei 
of  a  full  course  of  3  years  mPSS&  ,torpare  students  for  the  completion 
of  the  time  of  satisfactory  ^tudy^ ^being  iven  re^lar  P^smian,  a  certificate 

studies  elsewhere,  enables  them  to  obtam  dtolo™™ 3h>  with  due  addition  of  required 
instructors  are  reported  for  1877  —  (Return  nn  i  ?  Twciity-five  students  under  11 
The  Medical  School  of  Maim  at  BowdZ  from  thc  secretary.) 

meant  to  cover  3  years  and  leadiim  to  the  de^ree^f  Sonrs®  of  study  and  lectures 

under  a  regular  ?haracterJ  *r  full  time 

incorporated  medical  institution  the  n.AinbJ.!  !g?es/,t  lec*ures  in  a  regular, 
scribed  studies,  and  the  presentation  nf  nr!  f  f  satisfactory  examination  in  pre- 
February  to  June,  1877 in thesis*  Students  from 
Instructors,  14,  besides  2  visitors  from  the  Maine  f?5,gr?dAUate  and  special  courses,  5. 
Bowdoin  for  1877-’78.)  tae  Ma  ne  Medlcal  Association.— (Catalogue  of 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


OF  THE  deaf  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 


EDUCATION 

other  New  England  States  bring*  ?f  tkese  cIasses,  schools  in 

State  where  necessary.  The  chv  of  Porti  on?!  1  °h  1D,structlon,  at  the  cost  of  the 
school  for  deaf-mutes, which Pv* 1? ko.w?veL  has  established  for  itself  a 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Professor  Bell  nitoUf  gT°7  1 a  State  school.  A  teacher  who 
articulate  speech,  was put S Ms  S^Tstem  teaching 
done  excellent  service  V te^Mng this St  !!187?’  andi*  rep0rted  to 
language  to  the  few  pupils  seeded 

reformatory  training. 

undeh^n"^  “Ports  for  1877  a  total  of  197  hoys 

departments.  Of  the  197  it  is  stater!  too?  teachcrs,  and  7  overseers  of  industrial 
during  the  year,  leavin'1,  147  on  the  list  to  pniuntf0  discharged  for  various  reasons 
the  first  opening  of  the  school.  The  ordin^lto^r  %  t1°tal  1’5i2  instructed  since 
training  are  taught  in  graded  classes  for  a  nm+to  &  branches  of  a  common  school 
hours  employment  is  found  for  the  bo  vs  inJouto  of  each  school  day,  while  at  other 
there  is  a  half  holiday,  when1  the  first USeful  0ccuPatl011s*  On  Saturdays 
large  yard  which  is  furnished  with  evervnSd' toi  h°Je  enga§e  in  °utdoor  sports  in^a 
the  winter  months  or  in  stormv  weotW  IT  *  aPPPauce  lor  such  purposes.  During 

room,  where  is  a  library  of  1  400  volumes  witif!’  at  t]ns1  taken  to  the  reading 
furnish  each  reader  with  a  copy  Religion  s’ onr!  enoilgb  daily  and  weekly  papers  to 
and  it  is  thought  that  during  the  past  "year  Ibis 
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ficial  influences.  Much  of  the  good  accomplished  is  attributed  to  a  system  of  large 
confidence,  with  special  privileges  to  boys  who  are  first  grade  in  behavior. 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  not  a  place  of  punishment  to  which  girls  are 
scut  as  criminals,  but  a  refuge  for  girls  between  7  and  15  who  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  association  are  in  danger  of  becoming  outcasts  It  is  a  pnvate  corporation 
but  under  State  patronage.  Instruction  m  the  ordinary  English  studies  is  given  every 
weekday  afternoon,  and  singing  is  made  a  prominent  exercise  hot h Lin  the  school L  room 
and  at  morning  and  evening  devotions.  At  other  hours  the  woik  of  the  house  is  done 
by  the  o-irls  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  of  the  school,  cooking,  washing,  non- 
hig,  and  house  cleaning  being  included.  By  means  of  the  training  given,  most  of  the 
gifts  have  learned  to  knit  and  sew;  some  to  run  the  sewing  one  or  two  to 

cut  and  make  dresses,  and  several  to  be  good  breadmakers.  The  whole  number 
received  during  1876,  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  was  22 ;  .placed ln  familie ?sdi l_- 

ing  that  year,  15;  indentured,  5;  remaining  in  the  institution  in  Januaiy,  1877, 
(Import  of  superiutendent,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Lewis 
ton  December  26-28,  1877.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Russell  and  a  reply 
to  it  bv  President  A  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  the  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Rev.  I  D Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  took  for  his  theme  “  The  parents  and  the 
schools  ”  The  opening  address  on  the  second  day  was  a  discussion  by  1  rof.  Charles  O. 
Thompson,^ of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Mass.,  on  “A  place  in  education  for  the 
industrial  arts.”  “The  place  and  work  of  academies  m  the  school  system  was_the 
subiect  of  the  next  paper,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burr,  of  Hallowell.  A.  H.  Kelley,  of  lieliast, 
read  a  Vater  on  the  “  Examination  of  teachers,”  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  ot 
determining  the  fitness  of  teachers  hy  a  careful  examination,  conducted  by  competent 
nersons  outside  of  school  committees ;  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  the  establishment 
n  hoard  of  three  examiners  for  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
State^smpmintenden^hfhe^x^fficio  a  member/  Such  board  should  annually  examine 
candidates  for  teachers  and U, 

he^granted  at  the^nd  o^two  years^°Superintendent  Corthel^adwc^et^t^  system^of 

examination  proposed  and  showed  the  necessity  of  it  m  order  to  secure  tne 
‘Ti  ^  he  afternoon  the  convention  was  divided  into  three ,mati0?t’wS^S’ ecfwtth an 

and  h|»h  school,  the  prnnary  being  the^ntistjargely  attended^  exercise 

ri— iSd  » l»^aS^Cd  hy 


All^,^re^deS^of  °th^sTate^A^icuiturtd  ^That^onthTtwo^papers  refer- 

****&&*&  a  a: 

Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  and  work  have  been  “^“^^XThe^C^ntyi 
tioual  reports,  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  ~8,  •  received  his  preliminary 

in  a  little  town  of  which  he  was  hom  December  M,  1830  he  P  * 

education  in  the  school  of  his  ^Mfted with  hfeh  honoS  in  1854.  He 

near  by,  entered Jlowdoin  ir 1 1850,  and as  tutor  at  Bow- 

doS MUST? when CSdld the ’Franklin  School  for  Boys  at  Topsham,  where  he 
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remained  for  11  years.  An  active  superintendent  was  then  wanted  for  the  public 
K<L  8  ^  e  State,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  made  himself  a  name  as  an  energetic  and 

efficient  educator,  was  appointed  to  the  place  by  Governor  Chamberlain  in  1868.  He 
ga\  e  such  satisfaction  to  those  in  power  as  to  receive  two  successive  reappointments 
tor  terms  of  3  years  each,  serving  continuously  till  1876,  when,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
arranging  the  State  educational  exhibit  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
«  the  easier  and  better  rewarded  place  of  city  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Newton,  Mass.  As  his.  third  State  term  was  nearly  out  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  entered  on  its  duties  in  September  of  that  year,  infusing  his  own  active  life  into 
tno  city  system.  A  disease  which  he  had  unconsciously  contracted  at  Philadelphia 
prostrated  his  strength  and  carried  him  off.  \  A 

In  Maine  he  left  his  mark  decidedly  in  several  directions :  first,  by  the  institution 
°  i  tax  on  property  lor  the  support  of  public  schools,  from  which  has  come  an 

addition  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  annual  school 
lund ;  next,  by  making  the  State  aid  to  towns  depend  on  proof  of  their  having  faith- 
luily  used  the  school  moneys ;  third,  by  securing  the  transformation  of  most  of  the  old 
pay  academies  into  free  high  school,  bringing  training  for  college  within  reach  of  all 
tlie  youth;  fourth,  by  having  a  compulsory  school  law  enacted ;  and,  finally,  by  steady 
and  persistent  efforts,  to  secure  town  instead  of  district  school  systems,  with  free  text 
books  loaned  to  pupils  by  the  towns.  The  first  four  of  these  were  accomplished  facts 
before  ins  death  and  the  last  two  had  made  a  progress  towards  accomplishment  such 
as  only  the  most  persevering  earnestness  could  have  secured.  Maine  has  good  reason 
to  remember  Warren  Johnson  with  gratitude.  ° 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term,  1876-1880.J1 

Hon.  'William  J.  Corthell,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Augusta. 

1  Mr.  Corthell  having  been  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1876  in  place  of  Mr.  Johnson  whose  last  3 

for  that>  allo,ranoe  for  th,s  » 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20),  census  of 
1870.  a 

276, 120 

276, 120 

Number  of  different  pupils  in  public 
schools. 

146, 198 

150, 276 

4,078 

TTicrhpftt,  pnrnlmp/nt  in  hup  fiP/rm  - 

115, 934 

120, 286 

4,352 

Average  daily  attendance . . 

73, 069 

75, 726 

2,657 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WTinU  rmmLfw  nT  snob  sp.bnnls 

1,  872 

1,  956 

84 

Number  for  colored  pupils  b. ... . 

320 

7  340 

20 

Average  term  of  schools  in  days . 

182 

184 

2 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  public  schools _ _ _ _ 

2, 850 
$41  65 

2, 906 
$41  95 

56 

Average  monthly  pay  of  these . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

$0  30 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

$1, 633, 490 

$1,637,  583 

$4,093 

Whole  expenditure  for  the  same . 

1, 623,  349 

1, 637, 583 

4,234 

a  There  is  no  provision  for  a  State  school  census,  and  therefore  the  United  States  census  for  each 
successive  decennial  period  has  to  be  depended  on. 

b  The  school  law  provides  for  colored  schools  in  each  election  district,  to  be  free  to  all  colored  youth 
between  6  and  20  years  of  age  and  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  county, 
provided  the  average  attendance  be  not  less  than  15  scholars. 

(Reports  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  the  two  years  indicated,  by  Hon.  M. 
A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Educational  matters  affecting  the  State,  with  the  general  care  and  supervision  of 
public  instruction,  are  intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  4  county  school  officers  appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  senate,  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  being  also,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

LOCAL. 

Educational  matters  affecting  a  county  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  county 
school  commissioners,  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  in  counties  having  not  more  than  100  schools ;  in  counties  with  more  than  100 
schools,  of  5  persons  so  appointed.  Their  term  of  service  is  2  years.  In  the  January 
following  their  appointment  they  elect  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  board  to  serve 
as  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  he  becomes  substantially  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  ’  „  r  i  n 

Educational  matters  affecting  a  school  district  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  district  school  trustees  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  annually  in  May  by  the  county 

school  commissioners.  .  ,  , 

All  public  school  property  in  each  county  is  vested  in  the  board  ot  county  school 
commissioners.  The  care  of  individual  schools  under  them  belongs  to  the  boards  ot 
district  trustees.  The  former  build,  repair,  and  furnish  school-houses,  fix  the  salaries 
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of  teachers,  purchase  and  distribute  text  books,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  State 
board.  1  he  trustees  look  after  the  general  condition  of  their  own  buildings  oversee 
repairs,  engage  teachers  subject  to  approval  by  the  county  board,  and  exercise  a  o-eu- 
cral  supervision  over  the  school  or  schools  of  their  districts.— (School  law  of  1872  as 
amended  m  1874.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  State  board  represents  the  condition  of  the  school  system  as  satis* 
factory  upon  the  whole,  except  in  two  counties  — one  on  the  bay,  the  other  in  the 
mountains.  The  trouble  in  the  former  has  been  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  county 
school  board  to  collect  the  school  tax  and  in  the  latter  has  come  from  the  difficulty 
olievyrng  a  sufficient  tax  in  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  region. 

,4 110  &eneral  statistics  show  a  fair  increase  of  schools  taught,  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

b  ersen lpioy  e  d,  an  cl  of  the  average  length  of  term.  Those  of  the  county  schools, 
eluding  Baltimore  City,  show  like  evidences  of  improvement,  there  being  reported 
'4  more  schools,  2,280  more  pupils  enrolled,  and  317  more  in  daily  attendance.  There 
appears,  indeed,  a  decrease  of  $17,137  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  but  this  decrease  was  m  the  items  of  books  purchased,  interest  and  indebtedness 
paid,  and  miscellaneous  expenses;  while,  in  the  important  ones  of  supervision,  teach¬ 
ers  salaries,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  there  was  a  decided 
increase* 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

In  1875— ’76  there  were  in  the  320  schools  for  this  race  402  teachers,  with  22,883 
of  whom  8,512  were  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance.1  In  187G-T7 
the  320  schools  had  increased  to  340,  the  number  of  teachers  to  420,  the  enrolment  of 
different  pupils  to  24,539,  and  the  average  attendance  to  9,4328  The  expenditure  on 
these  schools,  too  went  up  from  $119,285  in  1876  to  $133,466  in  1877.— (Report  of 
State  board  and  ol  Baltimore  City,  1876  and  1877.)  V  1 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  order  to  improve  the  educational  condition  of  the  State  and  to  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  it,  the  State  board  renews  recommendations  previously  made  of 
v luck  the  following  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  other  States  than  Maryland:  (1) 
That  provision  be  made  for  taking  a  census  of  the  school  population  every  two  years 
that  it  may  be  known  who  ought  to  attend  school  j  (2)  that  arrangements  be  made 

lSLiwiSo  sai^tif  exf?e  rnmnes,  ages,  and  addresses  of  all  deaf-mutes  and 

(  l  , |  iec ftate ;  that  heads  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  not  con¬ 

nected  with  the  State  system  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  board  the 
number  of  pupils  111  such  institutions ;  (4)  that  the  same  be  required  of  the  managers 
of  orphan  asylums  and  other  benevolent  educational  institutions:  (5)  that  provision 
be  made  for  connecting  incorporated  academies  with  the  State  system,  somewhat  as 
lias  been  done  most  successfully  in  Maine. —  (Report.)  ’ 

RESULTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MONEYS  SPENT. 

*n,  V1TV  °f  ?,e  circums.tances  of  the  times,  requiring  the  best  possible  results  from 
the  least  possible  expenditure,  Superintendent  Newell  occupies  much  of  his  report  with 
a  discussion  of  what  he  thinks  the  educational  question  of  the  hour,  “Do  the  people 
d  r°  P<)SSlblc  return  for  the  money  they  have  put  into  the  public 
tSn  '  Qt  e  “’I  Sll°Wmg  Maryland  gets  her  children  taught  more  cheaply 

th  States  he  names  and  one-half  more  cheaply  than  she  could  have  them 
taught  by  pir  ate  agencies,  lie  goes  on  to  say  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  another :  “Have  we  in  every  public  school  the  best  teacher  that 

reS Th!  1 US  *°  Prrre r:  this, he  reaches  the  fol“g  con! 

r.n  *  i  ’ h  imh11?018  are+in°+  readermg  tbe  best  Possible  return  for  the  money 
^pended  on  them,  because  the  teachers  are  not,  in  all  cases,  the  best  that  the  money 
Mill  command ;  and  the  teachers  are  not  the  best  the  money  will  command,  becaus^ 
Hie  examiners  who  license  them,  the  trustees  who  appoint  them,  and  the  boards  that 
confirm  them  do  not  feel  authorized  or  compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  make  anv 

make  i  t^dem  a  ml  tb°?  ^  +  tea,cber^  Sucb  a  rectification  of  public  sentiment  as  wiil 

^-(Stato  report!  1W70  ““  p0SSlbly  be  bad  “  of  °°urse  the 

kindergarten. 

•T^qo0  schools  for  the  little  ones,  all  in  Baltimore,  report  a  fetal  of  8  teachers 

v  1 . a  3 pupils  between  3  and  8 ”  or  4-7  years  of  age,  the  children  being  under  training  3 
hours  a  day  m  one  school  and  4  in  the  other  two.  The  Patterson  Park  Kindergarten 
removed  from  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  reports  5  teachers  to  8  pupils,  one  offi 

1  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  evening  schools  for  colored  youth  in  Baltimore. 
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teachers  a  German,  through  whose  aid  German  as  well  as  English  enters  into  the  in¬ 
struction.  In  all  the  three  the  full  Kindergarten  apparatus  is  said  to  be  possessed  and 
all  Frobel’s  gifts  and  occupations  to  be  kept  in  exercise  with  evident  quickening  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  children,  while  study  is  made  a  pleasure  and  the  progress  in  it  easy 
and  symmetrical. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BALTIMORE. 

Officers. — The  mayor  and  city  council,  according  to  law,  delegate  their  supervisory 
powers  and  control  of  the  school  system  to  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  20  mem¬ 
bers,  one  from  each  ward,  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years  in  each  case,  with  change  of 
one-fourth  of  them  yearly.  The  board  appoints  a  superintendent  and  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  for  terms  of  4  years. 

Statistics. — Estimated  present  population,  350,000;  youth  of  school  age  (enumeration 
of  1870),  77,737 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  45,942 ;  average  attendance,  27,779 ;  teach¬ 
ers,  764;  expenditures  for  whites,  $734,549;  for  colored,  $59,254;  total,  $793,803,  in¬ 
cluding  expenditure  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  and  covering  14  nionths,  through  a 
change  which  makes  the  school  year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year. 

Additional  particulars. — The  school  system  includes  12  day  schools  and  4  evening 
schools  for  colored  pupils,  with  the  following  for  whites :  3  evening  schools,  5  English- 
German,  62  primary,  42  grammar,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  and  the  Baltimore  City  Col¬ 
lege,  which  serves  both  as  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  course  of  the  college  has  been 
extended  to  5  years,  though  there  is  also  provision  for  a  1  year’s  course,  embracing 
only  English  grammar,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  business  correspohd- 
ence,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  physics,  and  drawing.  In  both  the 
high  schools  for  girls  and  in  the  college  there  are  full  corps  of  instructors,  and  good 
work  seems  to  be  done.  In  grades  below  these  drawing  and  music  receive  a  fair 
amount  of  attention,  the  former  having  20  minutes  daily  devoted  to  it  and  the  latter 
15  minutes.  The  old  mode  of  teaching. reading  letter  by  letter  through  the  alphabet 
is  being  abandoned  for  the  new,  which  teaches  from  the  beginning  simple  words  with 
clearly  defined  meanings,  and  thus  carries  the  pupils  quickly  into  the  reading  of  easy 
sentences  composed  wholly  of  such  words.  Beyond  this  the  reading  book  is  through¬ 
out  coming  to  be  used  as  a  spelling  book  also,  with  great  care  as  to  perfect  articula¬ 
tion  and  also  as  to  correct  use  of  words  in  ordinary  speech.  Arithmetic,  too,  is  being 
taught  less  by  rote  and  more  through  well  arranged  exercises  in  both  mental  calcula¬ 
tion  and  practical  operations. —  (City  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  closed  its  twelfth  annual  session  in  June,  1877,  having  had 
220  students  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  of  whom  197  were  women  and  23  men.  Of 
these,  158  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  school,  36  were  graduated,  and  96  returned 
to  school  in  September.  Twenty-two  of  the  graduating  class  engaged  in  teaching,  4 
in  the  city  and  18  in  the  counties.  The  annual  appropriation  to  the  school  is  $10,500. 
It  is  essentially  a  free  school,  being  required  to  supply  tuition  and  books  to  200  pupils 
free  of  charge;  yet  it  has  authority  to  receive  one  pay  student  for  every  two  free  stu¬ 
dents.  This  authority,  however,  has  been  little  exercised,  for  three  years  once  passed 
without  there  being  a  single  pay  student  in  the  school,  and  in  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence  there  have  been  only  39,  11  of  these  in  the  last  year. —  (Report  of  the  princi- 
i  pal  in  State  report  for  1876-777.) 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

In  connection  with  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal),  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  normal  department,  in  which  for  the  last  year 
there  were  30  students,  of  whom  3  graduated,  2  of  the  3  engaging  in  teaching.  In  all, 
26  persons  educated  here  are  said  to  have  served  as  teachers.  The  full  course  of  the 
school,  which  is  mainly  for  the  training  of  ' colored  preachers,  covers  6  years.  How 
much  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  studies  meant  to  prepare  for  teaching  does  not  appear, 
(Return  from  principal.) 

CITY  NORMAL  CLASS. 

A  normal  class  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  teachers  as  need  further  training  for  their  work  is  held  on  Saturdays  in 
Baltimore  during  the  annual  session  of  the  schools.  It  numbered  during  the  year  234 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  138,  under  5  teachers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
and  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. —  (School  report  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  1877.) 
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teachers’  institutes. 

Tlie  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers’  institute  of  5  days’  duration,  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  temporary  normal  school,  shall  he  held  in  each  county  once  a  year,  presided 
over,  if  possible,  by  the  principal  or  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  examiner  and  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  State  report  says  that  12  such 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  at  11  of  which  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
was  present.  It  is  also  stated  that  these  institutes  were  more  largely  attended  than 
ever  before,  the  exercises  more  practical  and  interesting,  and  the  good  results  more 
obvious. —  (Report.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  temporarily  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1877  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  the  assistant  editor,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  September  of  that  year  resumed  its  very  valuable  work  of  aiding  the 
teachers  of  the  State  by  the  publication  of  articles  on  all  topics  relating  to  school 
management  and  instruction.  Its  editors  are  the  State  superintendent  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  City  Teachers’  Association. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Baltimore  City  College,  which  serves  as  both  high  school  and  college  for  the 
city  boys,  there  were  624  different  pupils  in  1876-’77  ;  in  the  2  high  schools  for  girls,  994. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  3  was  983 ;  teachers  and  professors  in  the  college,  14 ; 
instructors  in  the  female  high  schools,  23.  In  the  counties  there  are  18  other  schools 
popularly  known  as  high  schools,  and  doubtless  doing  considerable  high  school  work, 
but  differing  in  their  standards,  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  course  of  studies  for  this 
grade  of  schools. 

Then,  “  above  the  sixth  grade”  in  the  public;  schools  of  the  counties,  there  were  1,942 
pupils  engaged  in  1876-’77  in  such  studies  as  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  drawing,  geometry,  physiology,  and  Latin,  many  of  these  doubtless  approximat¬ 
ing  to  a  fair  high  school  standard,  though  many,  too,  might  fall  below  it.  This  class 
of  students,  Superintendent  Newell  says,  is  largely  composed  of  youths  who,  employed 
during  the  warm  months,  enter  the  schools  in  winter,  usually  for  a  10  weeks’  term. — 
(State  report,  city  report,  and  lbtter  from  Mr.  Newell.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  prepar¬ 
ing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Seven  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  statistics  for  1877.  Loyola  College 
does  not  report  the  number  of  its  collegiate  students.  Westminster  College,  appar¬ 
ently  the  only  one  in  the  State  open  to  both  sexes,  numbers  among  its  collegiate  stu¬ 
dents  26  young  women.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  all  these  colleges  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Johns  Hopleins  University  receives  three  classes  of  students,  namely,  graduate  students, 
undergraduates  who  desire  a  collegiate  training,  and  those  who,  without  reference  to 
graduation,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  laboratories 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  or  who  wish  to  attend  particular  courses  of  lectures 
in  other  branches. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  as  collegiate  students  is  put  at  a  high  standard. 
After  passing  this,  students  are  free  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  such 
a  combination  of  studies  as  they  may  prefer.  Seven  schedules,  adapted  to  different 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  intended  to  fit  students  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  learned  professions,  are  suggested,  and  no  one  will  receive  the  degree  of  b.  a.  until 
he  has  become  proficient  in  languages  or  mathematics  and  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
natural  science.  The  time  requisite  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  after 
matriculation  will  differ  with  different  individuals.  One  year’s  residence  will  always 
be  required ;  commonly,  3  years  will  be  requisite,  and  those  who,  by  lack  of  health  or 
funds,  are  compelled  to  take  a  longer  time,  will  not  lose  their  standing,  as  the  4  years’ 
classes  usual  in  American  colleges  are  not  established  here.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  come  to  the  university  with  attainments  in  advance  of  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  are  credited  therefor. — (Register  for  1877.) 
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St.  John’s  College ,  tlie  oldest  of  its  class  in  tlie  State,  reports  an  increasing  number  of 
collegiate  students  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  such  as  have  to  be  prepared  for 
entrance  on  collegiate  studies.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  an  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  the  past  8  years,  now  amounting  to  $25,000  annually,  it  has  been  able  to 
train  an  average  of  nearly  ninety  students  a  year  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  since 
1872  fifty  or  more  of  these  without  charge  for  board. 

Besides  St.  John’s  College  and  the  Agricultural  College,  four  others — Washington 
College,  tlie  Western  Maryland  College,  Frederick  College,  and  the  Baltimore  Female 
College — receive  donations  from  the  State,  ranging  from  $800  to  $3,500  annually. — 
(State  report.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  such  institutions  of  this  class  as  report  for  1877,  see  Table  VTTT 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  at  College  Station,  has  a  4  years’  course  of  study, 
embracing  7  departments,  namely:  civil  engineering  and  astronomy;  English  litera¬ 
ture;  mental  science,  and  history;  pure  mathematics;  physics  and  applied  mathe¬ 
matics;  agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  This  college  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  dona¬ 
tion  of  $6,000  and  from  interest  on  United  States  land  scrip  $7,288,  making  a  yearly 
revenue  of  $13,288.  The  farm  contains  288  acres,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
work  it  for  pay.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  boys  from  the  State.  The  number  of  students 
in  regular  courses  was  41 ;  in  partial  course,  5.  Number  of  instructors,  6. —  (Return 
and  report,  1877.) 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  reports  an  attendance  of  360  pupils, 
of  whom  150  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  92  in  the  second,  68  in  the  third, 
and  50  in  the  fourth.  The  entire  term  of  study  covers  6  years,  the  last  two  being  spent 
at  sea.  There  were  145  applicants  for  admission  examined  in  1877,  of  whom  62  were 
rejected.  Eight  of  these  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  and  the 
remaining  54  for  deficiency  in.  literary  qualifications.  The  course  of  study  remains  the 
same  as  described  in  the  Report  for  1876. —  (Return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore,  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored 
youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church,  has  a  regular  biblical  course  of  3 
years,  beyond  the  preparatory  course  of  6  years  before  noticed,  and  had  in  this  24 
students, *  under  5  instructors,  in  1877. —  (Return.) 

Mount  St.  Clement’s  College,  Ilchester,  and  Woodsioclc  College,  Woodstock,  aim  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry,  and  have  respectively  6  and  7  years  in  their 
full  courses  of  study,  this  including  literary  as  well  as  theological  studies.  The  former 
reports  5  professors  and  33  undergraduate  students  in  1877;  the  latter,  10  professors 
and  instructors,  without  specification  of  the  number  of  students.  Mount  St.  Clement’s 
has  a  library  of  8,511  volumes;  Woodstock,  one  of  18,200. —  (Returns.) 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Department  of  Laic  of  the  University  of  Maryland  the  course  of  study  covers  2 
years.  Attendance  of  students  for  1877,  under  3  professors,  60;  graduates,  21. —  (Re¬ 
turn.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  has  a  2  years’ 
course,  and  reports,  for  1877,  an  attendance  of  132  students,  under  10  professors. —  (Re¬ 
turn.)* 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  has  a  course  in  materia  medica  and 
botany  and  in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  in  connection  with  direct  instruction 
in  pharmacy.  To  graduate,  students  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures 
and  one  of  analytical  instruction  in  addition  to  4  years  of  service  as  a  druggist’s  ap- 
prentice. —  (Annual  circular,  1877,  and  return.) 

The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Maryland  Dental  College,  Baltimore,  have 
courses  of  2  years,  each  embracing  21  weeks  of  lecture  attendance  and  practice.  The 
former  has  also  a  preliminary  course  of  24  weeks.  Number  of  instructors  in  this,  10 ; 
students  for  the  year,  42 ;  graduates,  19  in  1877.  Instructors  in  the  latter,  11 ;  students, 
20;  graduates,  17. —  (Returns  and  circulars.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  TIIE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  FREDERICK. 

There  were  103  pupils  attending  this  school  during  1876-77,  of  whom  65  were  males 
and  38  females.  The  branches  taught  are  the  common  English,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  drawing ;  the  employments  are  cabinet  making,  slioemakiug,  dress 
making,  and  housework.  The  library  numbers  2,000  volumes.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  vocal  training  in  the  case  of  those  who  show  any  aptitude  for  acquiring 
speech  or  already  possess  the  power  in  any  degree. —  (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 


MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND,  BALTIMORE. 

There  was  an  attendance  here,  in  1877,  of  52  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  music, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  grammar,  and  rhetoric, 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sewing  by  hand 
and  machine,  fancy  work,  and  knitting.  The  institution  owns  grounds  and  buildings 
valued  at  $190,000  and  live  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  apparatus.  The  library,  which 
numbers  150  volumes,  received  an  addition  of  25  during  the  year. —  (Return  and  report, 

INSTITUTION  FOR  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MUTES. 


This  institution  was  organized  by  the  legislature  in  1872  as  an  experiment,  but  it  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
Enough  has  been  saved  from  the  yearly  State  appropriation  to  provide  suitable  build¬ 
ings,  which,  with  the  grounds,  are  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000.  The  number  of 
blind  pupils  for  1877  was  14 ;  deaf-mutes,  17.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught, 
also  shoemaking,  broom  making,  and  tailoring. —  (Return  and  report  of  the  institution, 
1877.) 

THE  M’DONOGH  INSTITUTE,  O  WINGS’  MILLS. 

This  is  a  farm  school  meant  to  train  poor  boys  of  respectable  parentage  at  once  in 
healthful  physical  occupation  in  farm  and  garden,  and  in  the  elements  of  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education,  with  some  instruction  in  modern  languages.  Boys  from  10  to  14  years 
of  age  are  received  and  retained  under  instruction  till  they  are  16.  Through  the  in¬ 
creasing  favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  community,  a  steadily  improving  class  of  boys 
is  brought  under  its  influence,  and  the  standard  of  the  instruction  given  is  rising  pro¬ 
portionately.  Statistics  for  1877  may  be  found  in  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 


MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ORANGE  GROVE  STATION. 

The  girls  committed  to  this  institution  are  taught  elementary  English,  French,  and 
music,  with  “  every  item  of  domestic  work,”  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  culture  of 
flowers  and  of  grapes,  packing  and  canning  of  fruit,  and  dress  making.  Teachers,  be¬ 
sides  the  superintendent,  3 ;  pupils  entered  during  the  year,  47  :  remaining  at  the  close, 
25. —  (Return  for  1877. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Easton,  July  10,  11,  and 
512,  the  morning  session  of  the  10th  being  occupied  with  the  usual  preliminary  exercises 
;and  addresses,  appointment  of  committees,  and  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice  President  J.  F.  Arthur. 

At  the  evening  session,  Professor  Leakin  addressed  the  audience  on  “  Religion  in  the 
school,”  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on  “The  relations  of  minister  and 
teacher,  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room.” 

At  the  opening  on  the  second  day,  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  James  L.  Bryan, 
of  Cambridge,  appeared  and  delivered  his  address.  A  paper  on  “The  true  end  of  teach¬ 
ing”  was  then  read  by  Miss  Corinne  Noble,  of  Federalsburg.  Reports  of  committees  on 
reforms  and  improvements,  index  books,  and  methods  of  instruction  having  been  made, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Harley  delivered  an  address  on  the  Latin  language,  urging  on  the  teachers 
the  importance  of  this  study.  At  a  subsequent  session,  Professor  Roche  spoke  of 
“  University  reforms,  or  specimen  frauds  perpetrated  in  scholastic  institutions  for  the 
last  three  thousand  years.”  Miss  Fanny  Delaney  read  a  paper  on  “The  science  of 
teaching,”  which  was  received  with  great  applause.  Professor  George  Jackson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  Greek,  made  his  report  on  that  subject,  as  also,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  did  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  urge  on  State  Superintendent  Newell 
the  continuance  of  the  Maryland  School  Journal,  threatened  with  suspension.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  last  report  came  a  paper  on  “The  children  at  home,”  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.,  which  excited  great  interest. 

On  the  third  day,  Professor  H.  C.  Cushing,  of  the  Western  Maryland  College,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  true  position  of  the  teacher,”  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
addressed  the  association  on  “The  importance  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  studies.”  Dis- 
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missions  followed  on  thorough,  teaching  of  primary  studies  and  on  the  value  of  the  study 
of  the  elassiss. 

Officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  John  F.  Arthur,  esq.,  of  Baltimore, 
being  chosen  president;  and  committees  were  appointed  on  executive  business,  on 
defence,  on  discipline,  on  school  exhibitions  and  examinations,  on  text  books,  on  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  on  reforms  and  improvements  in  text  books  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  *high  and  low  English,  on  Greek,  on  mathematics,  on  modern  languages,  on  natural 
science,  on  moral  science,  on  history,  on  geography,  on  arithmetic,  and  on  reading  and 
elocution.  Baltimore  having  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  in  July,  1878, 
the  association  then  adjourned. —  (Maryland  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bal¬ 
timore,  on  November  27  and  28,  1877.  The  president  of  the  association,  Rev.  Samuel 
Cornelius,  of  Calvert  County,  being  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  F.  S.  Everist,  of  Cecil  County,  second  vice  president,  and  all 
the  counties  save  four  were  found  to  be  represented,  Dr.  James  M.  Garnett,  president 
of  St.  John’s  College,  appearing  also  for  that  institution,  and  Superintendent  Newell 
for  the  State  Normal  School.  E.  F.  Perkins,  first  vice  president,  having  arrived,  he 
took  the  chair,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
committee  reports  and  to  reading  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  several  county 
school  boards  to  the  State  board,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  secretary. 

A  committee  of  three,  the  acting  president  being  one,  wras  then  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  action  of  the  State  comptroller  in  refusing  to  make  full  payment 
of  the  State  free  school  fund,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  to  pay  the  State  the  proportion  of  its  earnings  required  by  law.  This  com¬ 
mittee  the  next  day  reported  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  annual  payment  of  the  fund  and  of 
arrearages  due  to  it  from  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  State  treasury.  This  was 
adopted,  and  another  committee  of  three  appointed  to  present  to  the  general  assembly 
the  views  of  the  association  on  this  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a  series  of  impo¬ 
sitions  reported  by  the  committee  on  business,  all  which  were  adopted.  Of  these  the 
more  important  were,  substantially,  as  follows:  (1)  The  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  as  at  present  organized,  is  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  young  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  and  is  entitled  to  the  universal  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
people.  (2)  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  system  is  insusceptible  of  improvement, 
any  change  that  is  proposed  should  be  maturely  considered  and  no  alteration  made 
merely  as  an  experiment.  (3)  The  association  believes  that  the  interests  of  public 
instruction  would  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  separate  officers  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  (4,  5)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  comptroller  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  several  counties,  on  the  clays  appointed  by  law,  all  the 'State  school  tax 
collected  up  to  those  dates,  the  association  respectfully  suggests  to  the  legislature  the 
propriety  of  instructing  the  comptroller  to  keep  the  State  school  tax  and  the  income 
from  the  free  school  fund  separate  from  all  other  moneys  in  the  treasury  and  to  deposit 
the  same  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  If  a  judicial  con¬ 
struction  of  the  law  should  justify  the  action  of  the  comptroller,  the  association  prays 
the  legislature  to  amend  the  law  and  make  the  school  tax  payable  to  the  school  boards 
in  full  as  collected  up  to  the  days  appointee!  for  the  distribution  of  it.  (6)  The  associa¬ 
tion  views  with  favor  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  applying  the  aca¬ 
demic  fund  of  every  county  to  the  Support  of  county  high  schools,  under  the  control  of 
the  boards  of  county  school  commissioners.  (7)  The  association  recognizes,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  secondary  education  in  the  State — i.  e.,  the  schools,  academies,  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  above  the  district  school  and  below  the  college — a  subject 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  legislature;  and  yet  sees,  so  many  local  and  personal 
interests  to  be  adjusted  and  harmonized  in  this  connection  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  questions  arising  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  at  any  single  session  of 
that  body.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the  legislature  appoint  a  commission  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  (8)  Apart  from  the  above  suggestions,  the  association  is  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  legislature  to  make  any  change  in  the  school  law,  and  especially  depre¬ 
cates  any  departure  from  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  school  commissioners  by 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  (9)  The  association,  believing  that  the  permanent 
success  of  the  school  system  depends  on  having  good  teachers  and  good  school-houses, 
recommends  the  continued  and  persevering  use  of  the  means  presented  in  the  school 
law:  for  the  first,  the  State  Normal  School,  teachers’ institutes  and  associations  ;  ioi 
the  second,  the  building  of  school-houses  only  when  absolutely  needed,  in  good  loca¬ 
tions,  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  supply  of  good  desks,  blackboards,  and  outhouses, 
as  required  by  law.  (10)  No  school-house  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  v  Inch  does  not 
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gh  c  at  least  twelve  feet  of  £oor  space  and  one  hundred  nnd  fiftv  •  x 

each  pupil;  still  more  than  this  is  held  to  he  desirable  (11)  The  association ‘T  +° 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Baltimore . 

STATE  BOA1ID  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term  of  governor  and  of  appointed  members  ends  1880.] 
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.  Post-office. 

His  Excellency  John  Lee  Carroll,  ex  officio  president . . - :  - *  -  -  - . - -"'V 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  executive  officer  of  the  board 
and  ex-officio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

P.  A.  Witmer,  of  Washington  County,  member  by  appointment . 

Dr.  J.  P.  E,.  Gilliss,  of  Worcester  County,  member  by  appointment . 

DrE  E  Richardson,  of  Harford  County,  member  by  appointment . 

Dr.  J.  T.  Williams,  of  Howard  County,  member  by  appointment  • . 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Hagerstown. 
Whaleyville. 
Bel  Air. 
Ellicott  City. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Persons  of  school  age  (5-15) . . 

Persons  of  all  ages  in  public  schools. . , 

Persons  under  5  attending . . 

Persons  over  15  attending . 

Average  attendance . . 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  number  of 
school  age. 

Attending  evening  schools . 

Average  attendance . 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools . 

Number  of  high  schools  a . 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . 

Number  of  evening  schools . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Number  of  both  sexes . 

Number  trained  in  normal  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  jmy  of  women . 

Teachers  in  evening  schools . 

ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Incorporated  academies . 

Average  attendance . 

Aggregate  of  tuition  fees . 

Unincorporated  private  schools . 

Estimated  average  attendance . 

Estimated  tuition  fees . 

STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Charitable  and  reformatory  schools.. . 

Number  of  different  pupils . 

Average  number . 

Number  under  5  years  of  age . 

Number  over  15  years  of  age . 

Number  between  5-15  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools . 

Length  of  term  in  months . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  these . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

300, 834 

296, 375 

4,459 

305, 776 

307, 832 

2, 056 

2, 084 

2, 058 

26 

27, 213 

28, 190 

977 

218, 903 

222, 704 

3, 801 

72. 76 

72. 34 

.42 

9, 337 

11, 529 

2, 192 

4, 424 

5, 305 

881 

5, 542 

5, 556 

14 

212 

216 

4 

176 

175 

1 

114 

92 

22 

1,201 

1,176 

25 

7, 650 

7,544 

106 

8, 851 

8, 720 

131 

1,280 

1,898 

618 

$84  78 

$82  22 

$2  56 

35  25 

34  20 

1  05 

364 

445 

81 

72 

44 

23 

5,776 

3, 939 

1,837 

$225, 057 

$131, 693 

$93, 364 

341 

385 

44 

14,513 

15, 228 

715 

$447, 915 

$439, 603 

$8, 312 

18 

18 

1,308 

1,541 

233 

804 

875 

71 

31 

40 

9 

370 

367 

3 

486 

443 

43 

3 

2 

1 

15 

16 

1 

12 

12 

$6, 105, 536 

&$5,481,598 

5, 920, 950 

5, 582'  519 

$2, 066, 866 

$2, 067, 000 

* 

?u^er  1DJormation  respecting  high  schools,  see  Secondary  Instruction,  further  on. 
o  The  income  tor  school  purposes  here  given  is  only  an  approximation.  The  amount  of  local  taxation 
is  not  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  but  he  states  that  all  the  towns  and 
cities  raised  the  $3  per  capita  or  their  population  of  legal  school  age  which  entitled  them  to  a  share  of 
the  State  school  fund.  The  product  thus  derived  has  been  included,- but  the  actual  total  receipts  are 
larger  than  the  hgure  here  given,  since  many  towns  and  cities  exceeded  the  minimum  fixed  by  law. 


(F^°rn  reports  of  Hou.  Joseph  White  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretaries  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 


A  State  board  of  education — composed  of  tlie  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  eight 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  — 
has  general  oversight  of  the  school  system,  but  with  very  limited  power  beyond  that 
of  receiving  and  publishing  returns  from  the  school  officers  of  towns,  cities,  and  State 
special  institutions.  Each  appointed  member  holds  office  for  eight  years,  one  retiring 
annually  in  the  order  of  entrance  on  office. 

The  secretary  of  the  hoard,  appointed  by  it  and  retained  during  its  pleasure,  performs 
most  of  the  executive  work,  and  has  substantially  the  character  of  a  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction.  To  aid  him  in  visiting  different  portions  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  stimulating  educational 
interests,  one  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

A  State  director  of  art  education  has  general  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  is  the  special  head  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

LOCAL. 


School  committees  of  three  or  some  multiple  of  three  have  charge  of  all  local  school 
interests  in  towns  and  cities,  excejd  in  cases  where  a  district  system  prevails.  In  these 
a  prudential  committee  of  one  person  has  charge  of  the  school-house  of  his  district, 
and  may  by  vote  of  the  town  engage  teachers  for  it.  Where  two  or  more  districts 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  union  school,  the  prudential  committees  ot  the  union 
district  form  together  the  prudential  committee  for  the  school. 

Superintendents  of  public  schools  are  appointed  annually  in  such  towns  as  require  this 
by  a  legal  vote  and  in  such  cities  as  direct  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  .  Two 
or  more  towns  may  unite  to  elect  a  superintendent. —  (State  school  laws,  edition  of 
1875.) 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  travels  through  the  coun¬ 
ties  give  him  large  opportunity  for  observation,  says  in  his  report  that  in  too  many 
country  neighborhoods  methods  of  instruction  survive  which  have  been  condemned 
for  generations ;  an  untrained  person,  chosen  from  the  district,  teaches  by  mere  rote 
and  sometimes  practises  old  repulsive  modes  of  discipline.  But  these  cases,  though 
more  numerous  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  extensively  visited 
the  schools,  are  now  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  “  The  great  proportion  of  the 
schools  are  characterized  by  good  order ;  habits  of  industry  are  acquired ;  the  mode 
of  discipline  which  prevails  is  humane ;  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  is.  in  general  kind, 
and  from  this  better  spirit  many  good  results  naturally  follow.  This  improved  spirit 
in  the  schools  is  general  and  the  methods  of  teaching  and  management  in  most  are 
changing  for  the  better,  while  many  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  In  most 
schools,  if  not  in  all,  the  class  has  made  captive  the  individual,  a  gain  in  many  ways ; 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  the  graded  school  has  prevailed  over  the  mixed  school; 
*  *  *  courses  of  studies,  programmes  of  work,  and  periodical  examinations  have 

aided  very  much  in  promoting  classitication.  All  these  things  assist  in  the  good  order¬ 
ing  of  the  schools.”  ...  .  ~  ,,  , 

Then,  too,  “  in  many  the  elementary  work  is  done  by  the  most  rational  ot  methods. 
In  learning  to  read,  the  child  is  lirst  led  to  name  the  thing  described  in  his  reading 
lesson,  and  then  to  recognize  its  written  sign  or  name.  The  oral  names  which  ho 
already  knows,  he  sees  in  their  written  forms ;  the  oral  sentence  which  he  has  used  is 
expressed  for  him  in  written  words ;  and  thus  he  learns  the  written  expression.  Learn¬ 
ing’  to  read  in  such  schools  is  thus  made  a  natural  process ;  the  child  takes  delight  in 
it,  and,  as  the  result,  has  his  mind  in  the  best  possible  condition.  .Other  subjects  are 
taught  by  the  same  rational  method:  lessons  in  numbers,  with  objects;  geographical 
terms,  in  connection  with  the  features  ot  the  earth  itself ;  the  elements  ot  natural 

history,  with  specimens.”  .  , 

^And,  while  this  is  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  schools,  he  sees,  m  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  educational  questions  among  the  people,  in  the  awakening  ot  the  commit¬ 
tees,  and  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  school  work  by  the  teachers,  indications  ot 
a  demand  that  all  the  schools  shall  reach  a  higher  plane. 

Essentially  the  same  view  of  generally  marked  advance,  notwithstanding  some  dis¬ 
couragements,  is  expressed  by  the  other  agent  ot  the  board.  He  says:  “The  teaching 
■  is  becoming  more  rational,  tiie  committees  more  liberal  in  their  views,  the  teachers 
more  earnest  in  their  work,  and  both  committees  and  teachers  more  thoroughly  aii\  e 
to  whatever  promises  better  results.” — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 
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.  MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Among  accomplished  facts  in  this  direction  has  been  the  institution  of  a  series  of 
meetings  of  school  committees.  These  were  held  in  6  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  The  calls  for  the  meetings  were  issued  by  the 
agents  of  the  State  board  ot  education,  atter  conference  with  the  committees  in  the 
several  counties,  but  the  meetings  were  officered  and  controlled  by  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  themselves. 

The  aim  in  holding  them  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  committeemen  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  the  law  devolves  on  them  and  to  secure 
a  fuller  cooperation  between  them  and  the  teachers  in  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  schools.  The  general  question  for  discussion  was,  “  IIow  can  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools  be  increased?”  Subordinate  topics  were  embraced  under  this  gen¬ 
eral  head,  and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Dickinson  and  at  least  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  board  of  education  such  themes  were  discussed  as  school  supervision ;  powers  and 
duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ;  the  examination  and  certifi¬ 
cating  of  teachers,  and  courses  of  study.  The  several  branches  of  study,  drawing  in 
particular,  received  considerable  attention.  Methods  of  teaching  were  also  talked 
over.  In  all  the  meetings,  it  is  said,  there  was  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  improving  and  conducting  the  schools.  The  results  for  the  year  have 
been  (1)  a  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  in  good  school  work  among  many  of  the 
school  committees ;  (2)  the  formation  of  permanent  associations  of  the  committees  in 
four  of  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  future  meetings  of  like  character ;  (3)  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  studies  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire  Association,  which  is  made  the  guide 
for  the  schools  of  that  section,  and  which  has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  aid  the  teachers  in  securing  unity  of  plan  in  work  j  (4)  the  passage  of  resolu¬ 
tions  looking  to  further  improvements  and  likely  to  lead  to  them. 

Among  the  unaccomplished  things  brought  up  at  several  of  these  meetings  and  dis-  ' 
cussed  in  other  ways  throughout  the  State,  was  the  matter  of  fuller  and  more  skilful 
supervision  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  agents  of  the  board  says  that  sometimes  there 
is  a  lack  of  supervision.  The  private  business  of  the  committeemen  overshadows 
school  duties  or  those  who  are  competent  to  supervise  the  schools  will  not  always  serve 
on  the  committee.  Not  unfrequently,  those  best  fitted  in  a  town  are  men  who  forty 
years  ago  may  have  been  successful  teachers,  but  who  have  through  all  the  intervening 
time  been  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  have  not  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  supervision  in  this  last  case  is  very  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Another  agent 
says  it  is  exceedingly  unequal  when  local:  i.  e.,  when  one  member  of  a  committee 
takes  charge  of  a  single  school  or  group  of  schools  and  another  member  of  another. 
The  supervision,  in  some  instances,  is  systematic  and  effective,  in  others  onesided  and 
weak.  It  is  only  where  it  is  general,  he  says,  that  all  the  schools  will  be  found  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  plan  and  keeping  nearly  equal  pace  with  one  another.  Accordingly, 
at  two  of  the  county  committee  meetings  held  in  1877,  resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  county  or  district  supervision,  and  a  petition  to  the  legislature  was  signed  by 
committees  in  attendance  asking  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  sections,  with  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  school  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  super¬ 
vise  the  educational  work  of  the  public  schools  within  their  sections,  examine  and 
license  teachers,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  aid  the  local  school  committees.  Secre¬ 
tary  Dickinson  urges  strongly  the  same  measure,  believes  it  could  be  instituted  with 
but  slight  addition  to  the  present  cost  of  the  school  system  and  a  real  eventual  econ¬ 
omy,  and  says:  “Our  legislature  could  not  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good  than 
would  result  from  the  passage  of  any  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  appointment 
of  county  superintendents,  who  shall  be  the  agents  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
county  and  exercise  over  the  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is  now  ex¬ 
ercised  by  city  superintendents.”— (State  report  for  187G-’77.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Seven  of  these  institutions  report  for  1877  a  total  of  159  pupils  under  7  principal 
and  8  assistant  teachers.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  Boston,  one  of  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  The  others  were  in  Cambridge 
North  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  Yarmouth  Port.  All  had  the  Frobel  gifts  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  one  connected  with  the  Boston  school  system  expresses  substantially 
the  testimony  of  alias  to  the  effects  of  the  training,  viz,  that  it  “promotes  healthy 
and  harmonious  growth  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature.”— (Returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS.  . 

In  all  cases  there  are  school  committees,  composed  of  some  number  divisible  by  3, 
elected  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  liable  to  change  each  year  by  new  election! 
The  committee  usually  chooses  a  city  superintendent  to  visit  and  have  general  super- 
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vision  of  the  schools ;  in  Boston,  it  chooses  also  G  supervisors  for  the  examination  of 
:  schools,  of  candidates  for  teacherships,  and  of  candidates  for  graduation.— (School  laws 
of  Massachusetts.) 

statistics,  a 
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i  Adams . 
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1  Gloucester . 
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60 
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98 
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2,  804 

2,  075 

66 

16,  260 

2,  983 

1,959 

1, 141 

46 

26,  220 

34,  907 

5,  634 

4,  759 

3,516 
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49,  688 

7,  400 

7,  763 

5,  249 

141 

127,  691 

32,  COO 

5,  924 

5,  544. 

4,  264 

117 

106,  651 

25,  876 

4,  002 

3,  925 

3,  175 
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13,  323 

2,  505 

2,415 

1,  665 

47 

28,  924 

16,  105 

2,  853 

3, 194 

2,  439 

80 

83,  456 

25,  955 

•  4, 430 

4,  247 

2,  938 

86 

21,  868 

4,  028 

4,  960 

3,  472 

97 

31,053 

5,  408 

5,  890 

4,183 

120 

92,  428 

20,  429 

3,  632 

3,  579 

2,  649 

75 

50,  063 

9,  568 

2,  198 

1,957 

1,562 

52 

32,  315 

49,  317 

8,  801 

9,  936 

6,  926 

180 

144,  579 

xv  "I  V -i  uuuuimiuj ,  me  uguies  xu  inese  si ausucs,  except  ior  expenunure,  are  taKen  irom 

the  tables  appended  to  the  State  report  for  1876-’77.  The  expenditures  and  the  additional  particulars 
following  the  table  are  from  the  published  reports  of  the  cities  mentioned,  covering  generally  the  fame 
year.  In  the  cases  of  Holyoke,  Newton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  and  Woburn,  the  expenditures  are  from 
written  returns.  In  a  return  from  Adams  the  full  expenditure  is  not  given,  but  the  receipts  for  school 
purposes  are  stated  to  be  $-29,483. 

bTlie  enrolment  often  exceeds  the  number  of  school  age  from  the  narrow  limits  of  that  age. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Boston  had,  during  1876-’77,  in  connection  with  466  ordinary  day  schools  and  8  high 
schools,  a  city  Kindergarten,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  5 
I  evening  drawing  schools,  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (newsboys  and  bootblacks), 
i  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls.  This  last  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers,  further  on,  and  the  schools  for 
licensed  minors  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction. 
The  Kindergarten  had  an  average  registration  of  34  and  an  average  attendance  of  31, 
under  2  teachers ;  the  16  elementary  evening  schools,  a  total  registration  of  5,175,  an 
average  belonging  of  2,142,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,205,  under  139  teachers ; 
the  5  evening  drawing  schools  a  total  registration  of  1,244,  an  average  belonging  of 
635,  and  an  average  attendance  of  279,  under  13  teachers ;  the  evening  high  school  an 
average  of  950  belonging  and  of  352  in  attendance  each  evening,  under  11  teachers.  In 
the  average  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,144,  more  than  one-third  of  the  increase  being  in  the  evening  schools.  Yet,  with 
this  enlargement  of  numbers,  there  was,  through  careful  economical  arrangements,  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  $198,765 ;  and  this,  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick  thinks,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  efficien  cy  of  the  schools. 
With  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this  efficiency  by  the  improvement  of  teachers  al¬ 
ready  in  the  service,  special  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  reading  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
girls’  normal  school.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  courses,  with  additional  ones  on 
teaching  other  branches,  and  that  teachers  just  entering  on  service  be  required  to  at¬ 
tend  them  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  two.  As  a  further  means 
of  promoting  efficiency,  the  complete  adoption  of  the  free  text  book  system  is  ear¬ 
nestly  urged  by  Mr.  Pliilbrick,  the  system  of  partial  supply  of  books  to  indigent  chil¬ 
dren  having  many  of  the  objectionable  features  and  results  of  the  old  pauper  school 
plan. —  (Thirty-second  semiannual  report.) 

Cambridge,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  had  a  high  school,  with  13  teach¬ 
ers  ;  7  grammar  schools,  with  83  ;  and  20  primary  schools,  with  75;  besides  a  training 
school  for  the  preparation  of  new  teachers,  6  evening  schools  for  ordinary  studies,  and 
2  evening  drawing  schools,  the  teachers  in  these  evening  schools  numbering  45.  There 
were  also  a  special  teacher  of  singing,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  a  teacher  of  sewing 
employed  on  half  time.  This  last  item  of  instruction  was  introduced  during  the  year 
in  two  classes  of  a  grammar  school,  on  the  repeatedly  pressed  petition  of  ladies  of  the 
city.  Tried  as  an  experiment  only,  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  children  who 
have  been  taught  and  by  their  parents  indicates  a  favorable  feeling  with  respect  to  it 
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on  tlie  part  of  those  most  affected.  The  general  attendance  in  all  the  schools  being 
about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  in  the  high  school  and  grammar 
schools  involved  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  primary  schools.  The  evening 
schools,  reaching  from  November  1,  1876,  to  April  1,  1877,  had  an  enrolment  of  754 
scholars  and  an  average  attendance  of  290.  The  expenses  of  all  the  schools  have  been 
largely  reduced,  mainly  by  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers— (Report  of  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent  for  1877.) 

Fitchburg  had,  in  1877,  1  high  school,  with  8  teachers;  3  grammar  schools,  with  13; 
9  intermediate,  with  10;  10  secondary,  with  13;  10  primary,  with  12;  and  7  un¬ 
graded,  with  8.  Three  of  the  schools  were  open  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  some 
changes  occurred  among  the  teachers.  Additional  to  the  other  teachers  were  3  special 
ones  tor  singing,  writing,  and  drawing.  Two  evening  common  schools  were  main¬ 
tained,  one  tor  the  winter  months,  the  other  for  a  few  weeks  only,  with  11  teachers, 
an  enrolment  ot  155,  and  an  average  attendance  of  66,  and  an  evening  drawing  school, 
with  3  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  108,  and  an  average  attendance  of  60. —  (Report  of 
Superintendent  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  for  1877.) 

Lowell  reports,  for  1877,  1  high  school,  with  10  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  300,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  291 ;  8  grammar  schools,  with  61  teachers  and  an  enrolment 
ot  2,293;  1  intermediate,  with  a  single  teacher  and  30  pupils;  2  “mixed”  schools, 
with  2  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  48 ;  and  64  primary  schools,  with  64  teachers 
and  an  enrolment  of  3,070.  A  reform  school  is  also  referred  to  as  efficiently  conducted, 
well  taught,  and  under  firm  yet  conciliatory  discipline,  and  a  “mill  school”  as  kept 
up  for  45  days  during  the  summer,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  78  and  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  28,  Evening  drawing  schools  were  held  from  November  13,  1876,  to  April  1, 
1877,  with  9  teachers  and  275  students,  divided  into  architectural,  machine,  free  hand, 
practical  design,  and  crayon  shading  classes,  40  lessons  being  given  in  each  class  and 
2,020  drawings  accepted.  Then  there  were  at  least  4  other  evening  schools  for  ordi¬ 
nary  studies,  with  57  teachers,  1,278  different  scholars,  and  541  in  average  attendance, 
taught  for  55  evenings  with  encouraging  results.  An  evening  high  school,  apparently 
one  of  these  4,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1876  as  an  experiment,  proved  a  success, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  evening  school  system.  The  order  in 
all  the  evening  schools  is  said  to  have  much  improved.  In  the  day  schools,  special 
teachers  ofipenmanship,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  have  been  employed.  The  musical 
instruction  seems  to  have  awakened  very  general  interest,  and  is  reported  to  have 
achieved  a  decided  improvement  on  previous  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Lynn  reports  for  the  same  year  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers,  an  average  enrolment 
of  154,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  146;  7  grammar  schools,  with  49  teachers 
and  an  average  enrolment  of  2,115 ;  54  primary  schools,  with  54  teachers  and  an  aver¬ 
age  enrolment  of  2,656;  1  evening  drawing  school,  with  1  teacher,  an  average  en¬ 
rolment  ot  55,  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  Several  other  evening  schools  for 
elementary  studies,  maintained  in  previous  years,  were  not  renewed  in  the  winter  of 
1876-77  because  of  irregularity  of  attendance,  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline,  and 
lack  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  by  concen¬ 
trating  all  the  strength  of  effort  on  2  such  schools,  with  thoroughly  good  teachers,  and 
securing  order  by  special  police,  if  necessary,  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  future. 
In  the  day  schools,  special  teachers  of  vocal  music  have  been  employed,  and,  in  the 
high  school,  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  course  of  study  in  the  high 
school  has  been  changed  within  the  year,  with  a  view  to  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  thorough  training  of  pupils  who  contemplate  entering  college.  There  is  now  an 
English  course  of  2  years ;  a  classical,  of  3  years,  with  provision  for  a  fourth  when¬ 
ever  a  class  of  10  pupils  in  it  can  be  secured  ;  and  a  college  course  of  4  years.  In  the 
classical  course,  Latin  is  studied,  but  not  Greek,  and  German  or  French  may  be  taken  ! 
IlP  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  and  continued  throughout  the  course.  The 
college  course  includes  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  French  in  the  third  year. —  (Report 
for  1877.)  V  i 

New  Bedford,  through  her  school  committee,  reports  24  schools,  23  school  buildings, 
and  104  school  rooms,  1  used  for  a  training  school,  12  for  high  school  purposes,  33  for 
her  3  grammar  schools,  44  for  her  11  primary  schools,  11  for  her  6  country  schools,  1  for 
a  mill  school,  1  for  a  farm  school,  and  1  for  drawing.  Two  evening  schools  have  also 
been  maintained,  and  music  as  well  as  drawing  has  received  steady  attention  in  the 
city  system.  The  statement  is  made  (and  it  applies  to  other  cities  also)  that,  adding 
to  the  public  school  enrolment  those  attending  private  schools  and  those  at  work 
in  mills,  at  home,  or  elsewhere,  there  remain  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  detained  from  school  by  the  contingencies  of  city  life  which  deprive 
of  public  instruction  those  entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  average  attendance  on  the 
public  schools,  too,  has  very  nearly  reached  the  average  number  belonging.  The  new 
high  school  building,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  last  year  as  completed,  is  said  to  bear 
admirably  the  test  of  use  and  to  satisfy  at  almost  every  point  the  most  exacting  demands. 
The  question  of  a  possible  alteration  of  the  course  and  methods  of  this  school,  with  a 
view  to  closer  union  with  the  lower  grades  and  to  effecting  still  greater  good  for  a 
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greater  number,  having  been  referred  by  the  committee  to  Superintendent  Harrington, 
lie,  in  his  part  of  the  report,  enters  into  one  of  his  usually  exhaustive  arguments  (1)  in 
favor  of  public  high  schools  as  useful  in  a  great  degree;  (2)  against  the  too  prevalent 
tendency  to  separate  them  in  their  course  of  study  and  arrangements  from  the  schools 
below ;  (3)  for  such  modifications  of  the  course  as  may  both  bring  the  high  school  into 
closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools  and  satisfy  the  popular  requirement  for  an 
education  which  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they 
must  depend  for  a  livelihood.  The  whole  paper  is  a  very  sensible  and  able  one,  and 
might  well  be  made  an  effective  campaign  document  in  the  present  contest  about  high 
schools. — (Report  for  1877.) 

■Newbury port,  through  her  school  committee,  indicates  the  existence  of  apparently  3 
high  school  departments,1  with  a  preparatory  one  answering  somewhat  to  the  upper 
class  of  grammar  schools  in  some  cities;  of  a  large  central  graded  school,  in  which  both 
sexes  are  successfully  taught  in  the  same  rooms;  of  6  grammar  schools;  of  13  primary 
schools,  and  of  the  Plains  School  on  the  outskirts,  which  has  all  grades  of  pupils  under 
one  teacher,  from  those  learning  the  alphabet  to  pupils  preparing  for  the  high  schools. 
In  these  day  schools  there  was,  for  1877,  an  average  belonging  of  1,697  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  1,495.  Then  there  were  also  2  evening  elementary  schools,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  and  an  evening  drawing  school ;  the  two  former  extending 
through  the  winter;  the  last,  from  January  29  to  spring.  Pupils  in  the  evening  school 
for  women,  total,  103;  average,  61;  in  the  evening  drawing  school,  total,  65;  in  the 
school  for  men,  numbers  not  given.  The  grammar  school  course  in  this  city  is  shorter 
than  in  some  others ;  but  the  committee  think  that  this  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  a  preparatory  high  school  year,  in  which  the  higher  grammar  school  studies  are 
taught  by  highly  qualified  teachers  both  economically  and  thoroughly  in  a  central 
school.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  below  which  none  could  be  admitted  to  the  high 
school  is  said  to  have  had  a  specially  stimulating  influence  on  the  less  successful  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  to  have  done  much  to  equalize  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Newton  reports  a  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools  among  the  highest  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  growing  mainly  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  made  up  of  villages  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  The  concentration  of  pupils  in  large  buildings,  with  several 
schools  under  one  roof,  is  thus  made  impossible;  and  numerous  school-houses,  with 
many  masters  and  first  assistants,  add  considerably  to  the  total  expense.  One  lady  in 
an  outlying  district  has  only  18  pupils ;  but  the  various  a^es  and  attainments  of  these 
make  almost  as  many  classes  as  scholars,  requiring  wide  attainments  and  peculiar 
teaching  power,  with,  consequently,  a  salary  large  for  the  size  of  the  school.  Still,  in 
general,  the  salaries  are  lower  than  in  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  and  only  reach  about 
the  average  of  places  of  like  population,  while  incidental  expenses  are  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  As  a  whole,  the  year  was  a  successful  one.  Only  one  great 
shadow  fell  upon  it  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  late  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Maine,  who  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  superintendent  here,  and  wras  fast 
securing  the  confidence,  cooperation,  respect,  and  love  of  all  around  him,  when  he  was 
suddenly  removed. —  (Report,  1877.) 

Springfield  had,  in  1877, 1  high  school,  6  grammar  schools,  9  separate  primary  schools, 
with  3  more  in  grammar  school  buildings,  10  ungraded  schools,  2  evening  elementary 
schools,  and  2  evening  drawing  schools,  in  all,  33,  apparently  exclusive  of  a  truant 
school,  which  had  a  total  enrolment  of  27 ;  average  attendance,  12.  The  schools  gen¬ 
erally  are  said  to  have  improved,  both  in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  work, 
through  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  better  spirit  and  the  prevalence  of  real  teach¬ 
ing  over  mere  hearing  of  recitations.  The  average  attainments  of  the  candidates 
admitted  to  the  high  school  from  the  grammar  schools,  as  shown  by  their  written 
work  at  examination,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  higher  than  in  previous  years,  but 
also  to  have  indicated  a  better  understanding  of  principles,  with  greater  evenness  of 
acquirements  and  a  more  attractive  neatness  in  the  work.  The  committee  speak  most 
favorably  of  the  condition  of  the  high  school,  which  contained  399  pupils,  with  50  in 
the  senior  class,  rivalling  in  its  enrolment  many  reputable  colleges  and  surpassing- 
some  in  the  fulness  of  its  course.  One  of  the  evening  drawing  schools  is  also  said  to 
have  been  exceedingly  successful,  while  the  other  3  evening  schools  also  did  useful 
work.  Drawing  and  music  in  the  day  schools  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  attention, 
and  with  good  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Worcester  reports,  besides  10  suburban  schools  and  6  ordinary  evening  schools,  5 
evening  drawing  schools,  with  (reckoning  by  the  number  of  rooms  for  study)  65 
primary  schools,  42  secondary,  and  39  grammar;  the  high  school,  counted  as  1, 
occupying  12  rooms  additional.  The  total  number  of  school  buildings  was  34 ;  of 
rooms,  171 ;  of  sittings,  8,613.  The  grading  of  the  schools  —  which  includes  3  primary, 
2  secondary,  and  4  grammar  grades,  with  the  high  school  —  has  not  been  materially 
changed  within  the  year,  except  by  the  institution  in  the  high  school  of  a  class 
preparatory  to  college.  For  those  who  enter  it,  this  adds  a  third  year  to  the  previous 

1  One  of  these,  the  Putnam  Free  School,  appears  to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  city  school  system,  without 
being  entirely  under  its  control. 
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2  years’  course  of  the  high  school  and  prepares  for  the  more  difficult  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  examinations  for  admission  to  collegiate  classes.  Physiology,  formerly  taught 
in  the  ninth  grammar  grade,  has  been  added  to  the  studies  of  the  high  school.  The 
number  registered  in  this  school  i  for  the  year  was  643;  number  of  graduates,  63. 
Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  are  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  latter 
study  has  been  prosecuted  with  special  reference  to  practical  industrial  results. — 
(Report  of  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  for  1876-77.) 

From  Fall  River,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Somerville 
no  printed  reports  have  been  received  furnishing  jiarticulars  beyond  those  given  in  the 
table. 

Of  the  towns  reporting  themselves,  additional  to  the  above  named  cities,  Chelmsford, 
Quincy,  and  Woburn  seem  to  deserve  mention  :  the  first,  for  maintaining  2  high  schools 
in  connection  with  1  grammar  school,  1  intermediate  and  9  primary  schools;  the 
second,  for  having,  according  to  various  testimony,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  an 
intelligent  committee  and  an  energetic  superintendent,  brought  her  schools  up  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness;  the  third,  for  presenting,  in  a 
sensible  and  well  prepared  report,  a  system  of  37  schools,  “all  graded  according  to  the 
modern  standard,”  all  housed  in  good  buildings  with  comfortable  single  desks, 
inclined  chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  the  head  of  the  system  being  a  high  school 
which  prepares  students  for  collegiate  courses  or  for  positions  of  trust  and  influence. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  instituted  in  1839,  includes  5  schools  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  and  a  normal  art 
school  for  training  teachers  of  industrial  drawing.  In  the  first  5  —  the  regular  course 
in  which  is  2  years,  with  an  advanced  course  of  2  years  more  —  the  number  of  students 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  reports  was  979 ;  the  graduates,  10  of  them  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course,  260.1  In  the  Normal  Art  School,  where  the  course  is  of  4  years,  the 
students  for  the  year  numbered  218,  the  first  graduate  receiving  a  diploma -which 
indicated  the  presentation  by  him  of  63  certificated  works  of  art  and  the  successful 
passing  of  39  different  examinations.  In  all  the  schools,  increasing  thoroughness  of 
instruction  appears  to  be  the  rule,  with  increasing  advantages  from  more  extensive 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  apparatus  for  illustration  in  the  five  first  mentioned. 
Drawing  is  taught  in  all ;  vocal  music  in  all  but  the  art  school ;  and,  with  the  same 
exception,  all  have  schools  of  practice  to  aid  students  in  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching 
in  connection  with  the  science  —  (Report  of  visitors  of  normal  schools,  in  State  report 
for  1876-77,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Besides  these  State  normal  schools  there  is  the  Boston  City  Normal  School  for  Girls, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Pliilbrick’s  report,  had  .  an  average  of  77  pupils  during  the 
first  half  year  of  1877,  and  graduated  65  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  city  reports 
of  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  also  show  a  training  school  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  each  of  those  cities,  the  former  graduating  6  students  in  1877,  the  latter  9. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

At  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  there  were  4  courses  of  instruction,  each 
of  6  weeks,  in  botany,  geology,  and  zoology;  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoology,  and 
botany  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem  ;  and  a  private 
summer  school  of  languages  at  Amherst ;  all  meant  to  give  to  teachers  the  advantages 
of  special  instruction  in  this  course  of  study  and  all  constituting  substantially  summer 
normal  schools.  .  Harvard,  it  should  be  further  noted,  offers  to  teachers  a  1  year’s 
course  of  study  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  branches 
wrhich  come  more  and  more  into  favor  in  both  private  and  public  schools. —  (Cata¬ 
logue,  1876-’77.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  these  brief  training  schools  for  teachers,  9  institutes 
were  held  during  the  year  1876-77  in  8  counties  and  for  9  successive  weeks.  They 
were  conducted  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  with  the 
aid  of  special  teachers  skilled  in  the  several  departments  which  they  taught.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  consisted  of  illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  fhe  various  topics 
taught  in  the  schools,  with  evening  discussions  of  these  methods  and  of  the  general 
needs  of  the  schools  with  respect  to  teaching,  management,  visitation,  and  supervision. 
There  were  registered  at  all  the  institutes  1,847  names,  every  county  in  the  State  and 
nearly  200  towns  being  represented. — (State  report.) 

.  ‘The  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  education  makes  the  whole  number  of  graduates , for  the  year,  includ- 
lng  1.  lrom  the  Normal  Art  School,  256.  The  number  above  given,  however,  is  from  the  summary  of 
the  visitors  appointed  by  the  board. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  a  former  State  school  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Rhode  Island  and  largely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  in  schools,  continued  its  useful  course  in  this  direction  during 
1877,  and,  with  its  extensive  circulation,  must  have  done  much  toward  making  the 
instruction  judicious  and  the  management  effective,  where,  without  this  influence,  both 
might  have  been  quite  otherwise.  Two  others,  the  Primary  Teacher  and  Good  Times, 
published  under  the  same  auspices  and  from  the  same  office,  have  aided  in  improving 
teachers  in  the  lower  schools  and  afforded  pleasant  exercises  for  the  pupils. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  reported  to  the  State  board  in  1877  was  216 ;  teachers, 
594;  scholars,  19,160.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  lower 
schools,  the  course  of  study  in  them  is  required  by  law  to  include  “general  history, 
book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.”  Some 
towns  and  cities  voluntarily  add  other  studies  for  such  students  as  desire  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  or  to  have  a  fair  preparation  for  any  business  in  life. 

In  view  of  the  present  frequent  objection  to  high  school  education  at  public  expense, 
Secretary  Dickinson  devotes  several  pages  to  an  advocacy  of  the  system.  Beginning 
with  Huxley’s  statement  that  “no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
unless  it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
in  the  university,”  he  answers  the  current  objection  that  “  secondary  instruction  is  not 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  state”  by  a  denial,  saying,  “ The  history  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  shows  that  the  products  of  labor,  to  the  laborer,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  labors.  But  labor  will  be  skilled  or  unskilled  in  proportion  to  the  high 
or  low  state  of  public  instruction,  directed,  first,  toward  general  culture  and,  second, 
toward  the  arts  which  the  laborer  is  to  apply.”  The  substance  of  the  second  common 
objection,  that  “  only  a  small  portion  of  the  school  population  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  in  the  high  schools,”  he  grants,  but  says,  “There  will  be  more  educated 
people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than  there  would  be  without  it ;  and 
the  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  will  bo  the  development  of  material 
resources,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and  of  persons,  the  higher  the  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the 
objects  of  our  natural  rights.”  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  high  schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools  below  them,  quot¬ 
ing  Francis  Adams’s  declaration,  that  “in  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have 
always  produced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
plentiful,”  and  saying  further  that,  “by  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to 
their  classes  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools 
determine  what  the  lower  schools  shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to 
remain  in  the  lower  schools  till  what  is  required  has  been  accomplished.”  But  while 
j  thus  arguing  for  high  schools  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  school  system,  he  thinks 
that  those  in  charge  of  them  should  guard  against  introducing  into  their  courses  of 
study  more  subjects  than  can  be  mastered,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  should  be  such 
as  will  lead  the  student  in  the  direction  of  the  most  useful  information  and  at  the 
|  same  time  provide  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  discipline. — (State  report 
for  1876-’77.) 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  CORRESPONDING  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  the  year  1877,  including  busi¬ 
ness  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  specially  preparatory  to  college,  see 
Tables  IY,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  of  8  reporting  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  these  8,  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  exclusively  for  women,  providing  courses,  how¬ 
ever,  fully  equal  to  all  ordinary  ones  for  men.  Boston  University  admits  both  sexes. 
In  these  three,  in  1877,  there  were  254  women  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  besides  41 
at  Wellesley  in  special  or  partial  courses. 

At  Harvard  a  number  of  new  elective  courses  were  established  for  the  year  1876-  77 ; 
among  them  one  in  Homeric  philology,  for  the  special  benefit  of  students  who  intend 
to  become  teachers ;  also  advanced  courses  in  Latin  composition  and  in  rhetoric,  new 
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courses  in  mathematics  and  in  physics,  a  course  in  entomology,  and  one  in  music,  mak¬ 
ing  the  number  actually  open  for  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  102.  The  steady 
development  of  the  optional  system  is  shown  by  a  table  in  the  president’s  report,  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  elective  exercises  a  week  offered  by  the  faculty  for  seven  years, 
including  1877-78.  The  most  striking  fact  deduced  from  this  table  is  the  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  classics.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  to  be  explained 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  attractions  held  out  in  other  departments  of 
study.  Another  important  detail  in  the  table  is  that  both  mathematics  and  physics 
showed  a  steady  decline  until  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  facilities  for 
study  offered  in  those  departments.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  is  due  to  the  elective 
system,  but  it  is  remarked  that  if  it  be  it  is  one  of  its  least  fortunate  developments, 
and  that  the  confirmation  of  some  indications  of  a  change  in  favor  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  is  looked  for  with  solicitude. 

A  revision  of  the  requisites  for  admission  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
*  more  satisfactorily  the  conflicting  claims  of  classical  and  scientific  studies.  Every  can¬ 
didate  is  now  required  to  pass  upon  a  specified  minimum  requisition  in  all  the  prepara¬ 
tory  studies,  and  also  upon  a  further  or  maximum  requisition  in  at  least  two  of  the  tour 
principal  departments,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science. 
This  arrangement  places  physical  and  natural  science  upon  the  same  footing  as  mathe¬ 
matics  and  opens  a  wider  range  of  choice  by  allowing  any  of  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  four  branches  in  which  the  maximum  requirements  are  to  be  offered. —  (Cata¬ 
logue  for  1876-77  and  annual  report.) 

Among  other  changes  at  Boston  University  in  1876-77  is  the  abolition  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  3  years’  course  which 
could  be  entered  upon  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  As  an  evidence  that  the  change 
made  was  wise,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  applications  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1877 
to  the  arts  course  alone  were  more  numerous  than  the  candidates  for  the  two  had  ever 
been. 

It  has  been  decided  also  to  materially  increase  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  These  requirements,  as  thus  advanced,  it  is  claimed,  will 
cover  a  full  year’s  work  beyond  the  present  average  requirements  in  this  country.  The 
additions  are  to  be  distributed  over  5  years,  as  follows:  In  1878,  elements  of  rhetoric, 
with  French  at  sight ;  in  1879,  elements  of  chemistry,  elements  of  physics,  and  the 
hitherto  unrequired  portions  of  algebra;  in  1880,  Sallust’s  Catiline,  the  Cato  Major  and 
an  additional  oration  of  Cicero,  the  hitherto  unrequired  portions  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  German  at  sight ;  in  1881,  one  book  ot  Herodotus,  2,000  lines  ot  Ovid, 
or  books  VII-IX  of  the  iEneid,  and  the  translation  at  sight  of  Latin  passages  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  requirements. 

Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  667  students  in  all  departments  of  the  university,  171 
were  young  women.  The  percentage  of  young  women  attending  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  4  years  in  which  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  having  been,  the  first 
year,  20;  the  second,  21;  the  third,  22,  and,  the  fourth,  25.— (Annual  report,  1876-77, 
and  Year  Book.) 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  State,  the  requisites  for  ad¬ 
mission,  &c.,  seem  to  be  substantially  as  reported  in  1876-77. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  "Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges,  already  mentioned,  8  institutions  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women  report  for  1877.  For  full  statis¬ 
tics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in 

the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  has  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred 
acres,  new  and  good  buildings,  and  a  cash  fund  of  .$240,000  in  the  State  treasury.  The 
trustees,  however,  state  that  it  is  greatly  in  need  of  money  to  enable  it  to  do  well  the 
work  devolved  on  it.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years  and  embraces  agricult¬ 
ure,  botany,  horticulture,  chemistry,  geology,  veterinary  science,  zoology,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  physics,  civil  engineering,  military  science  and  tactics,  the  English,  1  rench,  and 
German  languages,  and  mental  and  moral  science.  Students,  upon  entering,  are 
allowed  to  matriculate  also  in  Boston  University,  and,  on  completing  the  college  course 
satisfactorily,  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and,  it  they  choose,  a  diploma 
entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  university.  The  number  of  students 
attending  in  1877  was  69,  all  of  them  young  men.  _  ... 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  provides  courses  of  instruction  m 
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civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  architecture,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  natural 
history,  physics,  science  and  literature,  and  philosophy.  These  courses  extend  over 
4  years  and  are  identical  during  the  first  one,  but  for  the  three  remaining  years  the 
studies  in  each  course  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  specific  end  in  view.  Ad- 
a  anced  courses,  covering  2  years  and  more,  have  been  established  for  graduates,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  trustee  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  established  courses  of  instruction  open  to  either  sex,  which  are  'free  of  charge. 
These  are  pursued  generally  in  the  evening,  and  embrace  essentially  the  same  class 
of  subjects  as  the  courses  before  mentioned,  but  apparently  in  more  popular  form. 
A  programme  for  six  such  courses  is  published,  with  a  description  of  a  seventh,  which 
is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  practical  design  for  manufactures.  There  were  22 
graduate  students  in  1876— ’77,  and  209  undergraduates,  besides  49  who  were  not  can¬ 
didates  for  a  degree ;  total,  deducting  names  counted  twice,  293. 

A  special  course  in  vise  work,  conducted  during  the  year  past,  has  awakened  much 
attention  throughout  the  country  and  forms  the  starting  point  in  a  line  of  industrial 
training  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  progress,  which  will  be  aided  by  a  new  school 
of  mechanic  arts  in  the  institution. —  (Twelfth  annual  catalogue.) 

Ihe  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science ,  Worcester,  following  in  general  the 
plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  offers  a  good  education,  based  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  modern  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawing.  It  also  claims  to  give 
sufficient  practical  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  applied  science  to  secure  to  its- 
graduates  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  or 
designers.  The  training  of  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  three 
and  a  half  years  j  that  of  all  others,  three  years,  of  42  weeks  each.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  four  classes,  viz,  apprentice,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Instruction  is  given  by 
recitations,  lectures,  and  practice.  The  departments  for  practice  are  (1)  mechanical 
engineering,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  physics,  and  (5)  chemistry.  In 
mechanics,  shop  practice  is  added  to  the  course  and  incorporated  with  it.  In  the  fall 
of  1877  there  was  an  attendance  of  87  students  in  the  regular  classes,  besides  2  pur¬ 
suing  a  partial  course.  Twenty-three  graduates  received  the  degree  of  b.  s. —  (Return 
and  printed  report. ) 

At  Harvard,  scientific  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology, 
in  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  in  3  summer  schools  of  science.  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  offers  courses  designed  for  (1)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  who 
desire  a  practical  education  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  in  mining,  in  chem¬ 
istry,  in  natural  history,  or  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  (2)  for  persons 
preparing  to  become  teachers,  instruction  being  given  in  the  modern  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  science  by  observation  and  experiment ;  (3)  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  and  other  advanced  students.  The  Bussey  Institution  is  a  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture,  established  in  execution  of  the  trusts  created  by  the  will  of 
Benjamin  Bussey.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  gardening,  and  stock  raising.  The  summer  schools  of  science,  being  largely 
designed  to  aid  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  higher  work,  have  been  already 
noticed  under  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Lowell  Institute ,  Boston,  in  its  annual  courses  of  lectures,  often  traverses  fields  of 
popular  science  and  aids  in  diffusing  through  the  general  community  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  primary  elements  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  similar  branches  of  science. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  jfndover  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  Newton  Theological  Institution 
(Baptist),  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Massachusetts  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Unitarian),  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Tufts  College  Divinity  School  (Universalist)  have  each  a 
3  years’  course  of  study,  Tufts  having  also  one  of  four  years  for  such  as  have  not 
received  a  collegiate  training.  Of  the  221  students  attending  these  schools  in  1877, 
more  than  half  Avere  graduates  of  colleges.  Special  courses,  not  leading  to  a  certificate 
of  graduation  or  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  are  arranged  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  may  be  unable  to  take  the  full  course.  Another 
institution  of  this  class,  the  New  Church  Theological  School,  Waltham,  makes  report  of 
its  existence  since  1866,  but  appears  from  the  return  to  have  no  settled  course  and  no 
regular  corps  of  instructors. 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  there  had  been  some  fear  that  the  institution 
of  an  examination  for  admission  in  the  case  of  non-graduates  and  the  extension  of  the 
course  from  2  years  to  3,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  would  cause  a  diminution 
of  the  number  attending.  This  apprehension  proved  unfounded,  for  in  1876-’77  the 
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number  of  students  (187)  was  greater  by  2  than  in  tbe  preceding  year.  There  has, 
moreover,  been  one  very  satisfactory  result,  viz,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  college 
graduates  entering  the  school,  with  a  decrease  of  non-graduates,  a  change  sure  to  result 
in  great  improvement  if  it  be  permanent. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Law  is  making  a  like  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
legal  study.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  President  Warren,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  besides  the  continued  preliminary  examination  of  non-grad¬ 
uates,  the  third  year  of  the  course  has  been  changed  from  a  post  graduate  to  an  under¬ 
graduate  year,' and  henceforth  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  is  to  be  conferred  upon  no 
one  who  has  not  previously  taken  a  degree  in  arts  from  some  college  in  good  standing. 
Diplomas  of  graduation,  certifying  the  completion  of  the  course,  however,  are  to  lie 
given  those  who  have  studied  law  3  years  (2  of  which  must  be  in  this  or  in  some  other 
approved  law  school),  provided  the  candidate  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Here 
too  the  extension  of  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  standard  have  been  justified  by 
the  immediate  result,  a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  preceding  year,  143  against  141, 
with  a  still  further  increase  at  the  opening  of  1877-78. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University ,  which  in  1871  set  the  good  example  of  in¬ 
stituting  a  3  years’  course  of  study,  with  a  series  of  examinations  on  all  main  subjects 
extending  through  the  course,  added  in  1877  still  further  to  its  services  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  instituting  a  preliminary  examination  of  all  candidates  for  admission  without 
a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  This  examination  is  in  Latin  prose  and  Balfour’s  Physics, 
French  or  German,  however,  being  accepted  instead  of  Latin,  if  desired.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  was  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  new  entries,  6  out  of  13  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  June  being  rejected  and  2  out  of  29  who  presented  ihemselves 
in  September ;  but  of  course  the  better  quality  of  the  admissions  must  more  than  make 
up  for  this  slight  reduction  in  quantity,  and  the  diploma  will  mean  more  and  be  worth 
more  in  the  end.  The  number  of  students  for  1876-77  was  247.  Of  these,  82  offered 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  degree ;  61  passed  and  received  diplomas,  the  others 
withdrawing,  failing  to  appear,  or  being  rejected. 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  has  also  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates,  and  a  medical  course  covering 
3  years  essentially  the  same  as  that  at  Harvard.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same 
terms.  Students  in  1876-77,  184 ;  graduates,  45.— (Fourth  annual  report.) 

The  Dental  School  of  Harvard  now  provides  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  ex¬ 
tending  over  2  years,  the  teaching  of  one  year  not  being  repeated  in  the  next.  To 
obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine,  however,  there  must  be  3  years’  study,  at 
least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school.  Students  last  year,  22;  graduates,  8. —  (Cata¬ 
logue  for  1876-77  and  report.) 

The  Boston  Dental  College  has  greatly  raised  its  standard  for  graduation  during  the 
last  2  years.  In  order  to  graduate,  the  candidates  among  other  requirements  must 
have  pursued  their  professional  studies  3  years  under  a  competent  instructor,  must 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination.  The  number  of  students  (25)  attending  in  18/6—77  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  in  1876,  yet  the  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  —  (Return,  with 
letter  and  printed  catalogue.) 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  has  a  2  years’  course,  embracing  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  and  botany,  and  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  the  school,  the  student  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  with 
some  qualified  pharmacist  in  a  dispensing  store,  besides  having  attended  the  2  years’ 
course  of  this  college  or  one  year  here  and  another  (the  first)  at  some  other  recognized 
college  nf  pharmacy. —  (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

This  excellent  association,  which  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  but  includes  members  from 
several  States,  aims  to  encourage  young  women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  syste¬ 
matic  and  continuous  study.  For  this  purpose  it  arranges  courses  of  reading  and  pro¬ 
grammes  'of  studies,  which  it  distributes  to  its  members,  with  directions  and  advice. 
The  student  members  must  be  17  years  of  age  at  least,  and  must  pay  annually  $2 
for  printing,  postage,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  association.  The  yearly  term 
of  study  is  from  October  1  to  June  1,  at  which  latter  time  students  are  invited  to  send 
to  Boston  for  examination  essays  in  English,  French,  or  German,  on  such  subjects  as 
it  may  please  them  to  select.  Certificates  of  progress  are  issued  upon  these  according 
to  the  measure  of  advance  shown. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Clarice  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes ,  Northampton,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
munificence  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  of  that  place,  is  not  a  State  school,  hut,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangements,  it  receives  an  annual  State  allowance  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts.  Growing  out  of  a  school  originally  opened 
hy  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  at  Chelmsford  in  1866,  in  the  following  year  it  was  set  on  a 
sure  basis  at  Northampton  by  Mr.  Clarke’s  liberality,  Miss  Rogers  being  continued  at 
the  head  of  it.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  promote  the  education  of  deaf  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  had  been  previously 
customary,  and  the  success  secured  through  taking  quite  young  children  has  led  to  an 
extensive  following  of  its  plan  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  efforts  to  teach  articu¬ 
lation  from  the  outset.  It  has  three  departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  in 
1877  a  new  building  was  erected  for  the  first  of  these.  While  giving  a  good  English 
education,  cabinet  making  is  taught  to  such  boys  as  need  industrial  instruction,  and 
sewing  and  mending  to  the  girls.  It  had  66  pupils  under  8  instructors  in  1877. —  (Re¬ 
port  and  return.) 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  was  organized  in  1869  by  the  Boston  school 
board  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Its  title  was  changed 
in  1877  to  that  above  given,  because  the  former  one  did  not  correctly  express  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  pupils,  many  of  them  having  been  taught  to  talk,  while  the  effort  is  made 
to  enable  them  all  to  do  so.  The  school  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  city 
school  committee,  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  teaches  the  common 
English  branches  in  six  regularly  graded  classes,  with  Professor  Bell’s  system  of  articu¬ 
lation.  The  only  industrial  employment  taught  is  sewing. —  (Return  and  report  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  aims  to  give  to  sightless 
children  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  as  can  be  had  in  the  best  common 
schools  for  those  who  see,  and  to  train  them  to  industry  and  useful  occupations, 
improving  meanwhile  their  physical  condition  and  perfecting  the  delicacy  of  their 
remaining  senses.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1876-’77  it  had  133  pupils  under  7  teachers, 
with  13  men  and  4  women  employed  in  a  workshop  for  adult  blind  persons.  Besides 
the  school  exercises  and  the  usual  industrial  occupations  of  each  day,  there  are  evening 
readings  to  the  pupils,  divided  in  to  six  classes  for  this  purpose,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  both  of  their  information  and  their  taste.  A  gallery  in  which  the  girl 
pupils  may  exercise  and  play  is  among  the  improvements  of  the  year  past,  good  bodily 
health  and  cheerful  spirits  being  held  to  be  important  adjuncts  to  all  mental  training. 
A  legacy  of  ,$80,000  lately  left  the  institution  by  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  of  Charlestown, 
was,  at  "the  date  of  the  report,  still  somewhat  uncertain,  because  of  its  aiming  to  create 
a  department  which  would  have  somewhat  the  character  of  an  asylum. —  (Report  for 
1876-77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

This  benevolent  work,  first  instituted  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  is  now  prosecuted  in  Massachusetts  by  three  different  institutions:  (1)  The 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  in  South  Boston,  which 
had  88  pupils  under  21  instructors,  attendants,  and  other  employes  in  1877 ;  (2)  a  pri¬ 
vate  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  Barre,  which  had  76 
pupils,  with  what  number  of  instructors  and  attendants  is  not  stated,  but  apparently 
at  least  13 ;  (3)  the  Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Children,  at  Fay ville, 
which  had  9  pupils  under  as  many  teachers  and  other  employes.  All  these  aim  to  im¬ 
part  the  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  develop  both  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  the  children,  and  to  give  training  in  pleasant  and  useful  occupations.  The 
Barre  school  and  Massachusetts  school  were  both  established  in  1848;  the  one  at  Fay- 
ville,  in  1870. —  (Reports  and  returns  for  1877.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

There  were  2  of  these  schools  reported  in  1877;  having  2  teachers,  an  average  of  65 
enrolled  pupils,  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  57.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
was  87.7 ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  32.5. 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Primary  School,  at  Monson,  had  in  it,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  a 
total  of  920  different  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  393,  under  8  female  teach¬ 
ers  ;  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Lancaster,  125  different  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  83,  under  3  female  teachers;  the  State  Reform  School,  at  Westborough, 
496  different  scholars,  with  339  in  average  attendance,  under  2  male  and  5  female 
teachers. —  (State  report  for  1876-77.) 
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OTHER  KINDRED  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pie  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  in  tlie  city  of  Lowell,  reports  for 
1877  a  total  ol  123  inmates,  under  1  teacher  besides  the  superintendent;  the  Lawrence 
Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  31  inmates,  under  5  teachers  or  other  officers;  the  Plum¬ 
mer  Farm  School,  Salem,  29,  under  5  teachers  or  other  officers.  In  all  the  three  the 
elements  o±  an  English  education  are  imparted  and  such  industrial  occupations  as  gar¬ 
dening  and  cane  seating  of  chairs  are  pursued. —  (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education .) 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON. 

school,  formed  by  the  union  of  an  industrial  school  conducted  for  two  seasons  in 
the  Lincoln  Building,  and  the  Boston  Whittling  School,  carried  on  for  live  seasons  in 
the  chapel  ol  the-  Hollis  Street  Church,  admitted  32  boys,  from  12  to  16  years  of  age, 
tor  two  evenings  of  each  week,  in  the  winter  of  1876-77.  Perhaps  12  had  received 
some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  jigsaw  and  knife,  but  none  of  them  had  been  pre- 
\  lously  trained  in  wood  carving  or  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  for  this  purpose.  A  course  of 
24  lessons  in  wood  carving  was  prepared,  the  necessary  benches  and  tools  arranged, 
and  an  effort  made  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  mechanical  manipulations 
in  wood  which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  any  one  of  many  different  trades.  Besides 
the  direct  instruction  of  these  boys,  the  object  of  the  society  appears  to  be  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  practicability  of  some  industrial  training  for  such  children  in  connection 
with  their  education  in  the  common  schools.  The  aim  is  certainly  a  worthy  one,  and 
the  development  of  its  results  must  be  looked  for  with  much  interest.  To  further 
the  object  a  day  school  of  carving  and  modelling  has  been  established  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  ol  the  \\  Oman’s  Educational  Association,  to  give  instruction  in  carving,  modelling 
and  casting,  for  5  hours  daily  of  each  school  week  during  8  months  of  the  year.  The 

projected  course  will  require  2  years  for  its  completion.— (Report  of  committee  in  State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Boston  December  28-30,  1877.  According  to 
the  New-England  Journal  ot  Education,  most  of  the  papers  read  were  good,  several 
ot  them  unusually  so,  and  the  discussions  following  them  thoughtful,  in  the  main, 
though  off  hand  and  extemporaneous.  Two  points  stood  out  prominently  in  the  plan 
ot  the  meeting.  One  was  primary  school  work  and  the  other  school  supervision,  tho 
latter  concealed  under  the  topic  “Ruts  in  education,”  discussed  with  great  ability  by 
Charles  Irancis  Adams  and  others.  Secretary  Dickinson  and  his  former  associates  in 
normal  work  advocated  the  philosophy  of  normal  methods  as  especially  valuable  to 
primary  teacheis  ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  meeting  failed  to  suggest  ways  of  improving 
pi  unary  instruction.  This  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  men  and  women  with  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  to  lack  of  time  to  call  them  out,  and  lack,  also,  of  that  freedom  of 
expression  which  comes  of  longer  sessions  and  better  matured  plans. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  given  before  the  general  association  was  one  by 
Rev.  R.  J.  Beckwith,  of  Waterbury,  in  advocacy  of  technical  instruction;  one  by 
Juc  ge  Aldrich,1  ot  Worcester,  maintaining  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  support 
6y  general  taxation  higher  educational  institutions ;  and  one  also  by  Samuel  Eliot 
LL  d.,  of  Boston,  on  “Nature  in  education.”  Miss  Annie  M.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  put  in 
a  ‘Plea  for  better  reading  in  our  public  schools,”  and  Mr.  George  T.  Angell  one  for 
Legions  of  honor  m  the  schools,”  by  means  of  which,  lie  urged,  a  large  body  of  honest, 
patriotic  boys  might  be  sent  forth  from  the  common  schools. 

In  the  high  school  section,  Prof.  George  H.  Howison,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
ol  technology,  discussed  the  question  whether  the  study  of  geometry  in  its  current  form 
has  any  vital  worth  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard,  principal  of  the 
high  school  ot  Lenox,  advocated  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  study  of  natural  history 
m  the  public  schools.  J 

In  the  grammar  school  section,  papers  were  read  on  the  importance  of  grammar 
schools,  on  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  on  the  study  of  civil  government 
Mr  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Quincy  schools,  who  presided  over  the  primary 
°o7  section,  insisted  upon  the  need  of  an  entire  revolution  in  primary  teacliin"  in 
the  fetate.  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  support  of  this,  sayin" 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  system  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  primary  rural  schools  at 
least,  one  great  trouble  being  that  the  youngest,  and  often  the  poorest,  teachers  are 
given  charge  of  such  schools.  The  relation  of  primary  schools  to  all  others”  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Harrison  Hume,  of  Lawrence,  after  which  the  question  “What  is 
the  normal  school  doing  for  the  primary  schools?”  was  discussed  by  several  gentle¬ 
men,  the  idea  prevailing  that,  while  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools  have  greatly 

welTworufperusal10126  Aldrich  forms  article  B  111  the  appendix  to  the  State  report  for  167C-’77,  and  is 
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influenced  grammar  and  liigli  school  training,  they  have  thus  far  very  slightly  affected 
the  lower  schools. 

The  proceedings  of  the  association  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  the  telephone  in 
operation  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  ot  Tufts  College,  who  gave  a  history  of  its  discovery 
and  explained  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.— (New-England  Journal  of 
Education.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers  was  held  in  Boston,  April  G  and  7,  1877. 

On  the  first  day  an  important  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  on  “The  pub¬ 
lication  of  educational  works”  for  the  needs  of  teachers.  He  recommended  that  a 
society  be  formed  among  educators  in  New  England  the  object  of  which  should  be 
(1)  to  establish  such  a  depository  as  will  contain  a  complete  catalogue  of  educational 
works,  (2)  to  secure  the  translation  of  the  best  German  and  French  books  on  pedago¬ 
gics,  (3)  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  all  current  writings  of  our  most  eminent  liv¬ 
ing  educators,  and  (4)  to  supply  such  publications  at  a  low  price  to  the  great  body 
of  American  teachers.  After  some  discussion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  the  recommendations. 

Papers  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Martin  on  “The  study  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man”  and  by  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  “Entrance 
examinations  to  scientific  schools.”  The  last  named  subject  was  discussed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  President  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  who  wished  to  see 
a  higher  standard  of  admission  to  all  scientific  schools. 

A  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  association  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  requisitions  for  admission  to  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
submitted  their  report,  containing  a  number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
with  the  view  of  securing  uniformity  in  such  requisitions. 

On  the  second  day  the  question  of  “  Latin  pronunciation  ”  was  discussed  by  E.  R. 
Humphries,  ll.  d.,  who  favored  the  English  method.  Professor  George  H.  IJowison 
then  reviewed  Whitney’s  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  criticising  the  failure  of  the 
author  to  recognize  the  copula  as  an  essential  element  of  the  English  sentence  and 
urging  that  he  improperly  classifies  the  parts  of  speech,  which,  the  critic  held,  are 
only  parts  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  association,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  Mr. 
Bicknell’s  recommendations  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  teachers’  publishing  society 
reported  favorably  on  them,  and  a  committee  of  9  members,  headed  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Phii- 
brick,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  perfect  plans  for  such  a  societv. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  April  12,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  EMORY  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

This  ardent  friend  of  every  form  of  education  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  18, 
1877,  having  been  born  in  Leicester,  in  the  same  State,  February  14,  1800.  His  father 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Gates  and  Washington.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy.  Pursuing  his  antecollegiate  studies 
at  the  academy  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  Williams  College  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  graduated  there  in  1817 ;  he  then  studied  law  at  the  Dane  School  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  For  several  years  he  practised  law  in 
Leicester,  taking  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  town  and  representing  it  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1826  and  1827.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Worcester,  and  ten  years  later  became 
a  representative  from  it,  and  again  a  State  senator  in  1841  and  1842,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Briggs 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  served  from  that  date  till  1848.  Five  years 
afterward,  during  an  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  State 
for  the  year  1854-55.  In  1856,  having  accepted  the  Bussey  professorship  of  law  in 
Harvard  University,  he  removed  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge,  and  performed  with 
great  fidelity  the  duties  of  that  chair  till  September,  1876,  when  he  resigned,  having- 
served  for  ten  of  these  twenty  years  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  visitor  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

In  all  the  various  offices  he  held  and  all  the  many  societies  he  was  connected  with, 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  Governor  Washburn  was  a  conscientious  and  most  faith¬ 
ful  devotion  to  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand.  For  example,  Miss  Johnson,  late  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  says  that  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  his 
service  in  the  State  board  he  visited  that  school  twenty  times,  spending  the  whole 
school  day,  attending  the  classes  and  listening  patiently  to  the  recitations,  to  see  what 
were  the  methods  of  instruction  and  to  determine  what  improvements  might  be  made 
as  well  as  what  apparatus  and  appliance  for  illustration  might  be  needed ;  and  these 
visits  were  the  whole  day  of  a  more  than  usually  busy  man,  and  required  early  rising 
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and  a  ride  of  an  lionr  and  a  lialf  in  the  morning  to  reach  the  school  in  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  On  such  occasions,  too,  he  often  lectured  on  school  laws 
and  kindred  topics,  and,  knowing  every  teacher  and  the  particular  work  of  each,  not 
only  exchanged  pleasant  greetings  with  them,  but  made  sure,  in  hearty  kindness,  how 
each  was  getting  on.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  board,  too,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  always  in  his  place,  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  every  work  and  his  share  of 
every  responsibility ;  while  at  gatherings  of  teachers  in  State  and  county  associations, 
he  was  often  present,  making  addresses,  taking  part  in  discussions,  and  willingly  doing 
anything  within  his  power  to  help  the  cause  of  education.  He  did  this,  too,  when  time 
with  him  was  money,  and  all  thus  done  was  a  labor  of  love,  bringing  no  pecuniary 
recompense  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  devolved  on  him  by  his  profession,  and  thus  assumed 
in  the  offices  he  held,  he  found  time  to  write  historical  sketches  of  his  native  place,  first 
published  in  1823  and  enlarged  and  republished  iu  1830;  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts  from  1630  to  1775,  published  iu  1840 ;  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Leicester  Academy,  1855 ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Real  Property,  a  standard 
text  book  in  various  editious  from  1830  on ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easements 
and  Servitudes,  1883  and  1867,  said  by  William  Curtis  Noyes  to  be  “in  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  without  a  rival;”  a  later  work,  entitled  Lectures  on  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  the  Law ;  and  a  large  number  of  historical  aud  instructive  addresses,  gen¬ 
erally  published  by  request. 

To  such  a  man  honors  came  naturally.  Besides  the  public  offices  conferred  on  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  was  given  him  by  Williams  and  Harvard, 
both  in  1854,  in  recognition  of  his  legal  learning  and  ability,  while  almost  all  the 
learned  and  benevolent  societies  of  his  day  claimed  him  as  officer  or  member. 

Of  his  educational  labors  the  success  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  during  his 
visitorsliip,  was  one  monument.  The  prosperous  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science,  largely  indebted  to  him  for  early  counsels  and  wise  plans,  was 
another.  And,  besides  care  for  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  he  was  for  many 
years  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  the  latter’s  noble  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  such  good  works  a  green  old  age  was  largely 
passed. —  (From  papers  kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Washburn  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Johnson,  with  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors.) 

WILLIAM  HATHORNE  BROOKS. 

This  noble  teacher  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  7,  1877,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  aged  72  years.  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  1827.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  after  his  graduation  to 
teaching — a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  went  first'  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  for  a 
few  years  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  under  Hon.  James  G.  Carter,  in  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Then,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  his  native  city.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  students  suspended  from 
Harvard  College,  taking  the  young  men  into  his  own  family  and  exercising  over 
them  a  sort  of  parental  control  while  carrying  them  along  in  their  college  studies,  the 
aim  being  to  correct  their  idle  or  vicious  habits  and  return  them  as  early  as  practicable 
to  their  classes.  In  each  of  these  situations  and  enterprises  he  spent  but  a  few  years. 
His  great  life  service  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  a  private  classical  school  in  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  training  and  fitting  of  boys  for  business  life,  and  more  generally  for  Har¬ 
vard  College.  In  this  he  confined  himself  to  a  small  number  of  pupils,  so  as  to  be 
thorough  in  his  work  and  to  do  all  the  teaching  himself.  He  generally  had  about 
fifteeu  scholars,  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  scarcely  ever  so  many  as 
twenty.  With  such  small  numbers  he  could  satisfy  himself  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  for  every  boy,  and  could  always  know  just  what  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  and 
just  what  was  needed  for  each.  He  knew  the  boys,  what  was  in  them,  and  what  they 
required  of  repression,  instruction,  and  stimulus,  sometimes  better  than  their  fathers 
and  guardians.  With  rare  qualities  of  sympathy  and  character,  he  went  on  in  this 
work  of  training  young  men  and  boys  for  the  university  or  for  business  pursuits,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Hundreds  of  the  alumni  of  the  university  and  scores  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  all  over  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  carry  in  their  central  being  and  life  the  qualities  and  acquirements  which  this 
'one  good  man’s  conscientious  work  cultivated  in  them.  Everybody  was  his  friend,  and 
few  in  thousands  can  look  back  upon  so  much  good  work  done  or  pass  from  earth  re¬ 
gretted  and  beloved  by  so  many. —  (Hon.  Artemas  Carter,  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
March  9,  1877.) 

SANBORN  TENNEY,  A.  M. 

On  Monday,  July  9,  1877,  Professor  Tenney,  who  was  bom  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  in 
1827,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Buchanan,  Mich.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health 
at  the  commencement  at  Williamstown  the  preceding  week,  and  had  set  out  after- 
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•ward  on  an  expedition  to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  for  scientific  purposes,  when  thus  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  death  at  the  house  of  a  sister  whom  he  had  stopped  to  see.  The 
professor,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1853,  had  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
Williams  College  for  9  years,  going  there  from  Vassar  College,  where  he  had  occupied 
the  same  position  from  the  foundation  of  the  professorship.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Agassiz  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  like  that  great 
teacher  he  led  his  students  to  examine  lovingly  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 
With  something  of  his  master’s  magnetism  and  with  a  gentle  courtesy  peculiarly  his 
own,  he  won  them  equally  to  himself  as  their  instructor  and  to  the  subjects  which  ho 
interested  them  in  studying.  As  an  author  in  the  same  department  he  had  achieved 
high  reputation,  his  Geology  for  Teachers  and  Manual  of  Zoology  for  Schools  having 
proved  great  favorites.  For  15  years  he  had  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers’  Institute  and  had  twice  given  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  to  deliver  a  third  course  in  the  winter  of  1877-’78.  At  least  three 
times  ho  was  offered  the  presidency  of  important  institutions.  At  Williams  he  added 
largely  to  the  natural  history  collections,  and  brought  them  to  great  completeness  and 
perfection  of  arrangement.  He  leaves  a  wife,  who  has  been  almost  his  peer  in  science 
and  herself  an  author  in  the  same  line  with  her  husband,  to  gather  his  harvest  and 
carry  on  his  work. —  (Allibone’s  Dictionary,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July 
19,  1877,  and  Williams  Athenaeum.) 

DR.  EDWARD  IIAMMOND  CLARKE. 

The  treatises  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  Sex  in  Education  and  The  Building  of  a  Brain,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1873  and  1874,  had  made  him  so  extensively  and  favorably  known  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  healthful  development  of  woman’s  powers  must  have  learned 
with  regret  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  November  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  son  of  a  Boston  clergyman,  on  preparing  himself  for  col¬ 
lege,  ho  entered  Harvard  College,  was  graduated  there  in  1841,  afterward  pursuing 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  receiving  from  it  liis  degree  in 
1846,  having  meanwhile  travelled  considerably  for  his  health.  Settling  in  his  native 
city,  with  intervals  of  travel  to  Europe  and  the  East,  he  made  himself  a  name  for  skill 
and  culture  that  soon  brought  him  ample  occupation  in  his  profession,  and  led  to 
his  connection  with  the  Boylston  Medical  School,  started  by  him  and  others  in  1850. 
In  1855  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard,  and 
filled  the  chair  till  1872.  About  that  time  his  attention  was  drawn  in  his  practice  to 
some  cases  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that  nature’s  laws  are  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
spected  in  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  and  he  embodied  his  ideas  on  that 
subject  in  an  address  he  was  invited  to  deliver  beTore  the  New  England  Women’s  Club, 
in  Boston.  The  address  excited  such  attention  as  to  induce  him  to  enlarge  and  pub¬ 
lish  it  under  the  title  of  Sex  in  Education,  with  additional  physiological  details  and 
illustrations.  Its  appearance  led  to  wide  discussion,  extending  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  physicians  largely  taking  side  with  Dr.  Clarke,  while  many  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  young  women,  or  eager  to  promote  it,  vigorously  assailed  the  position  he 
had  taken.  One  result  of  the  publication  was  a  request  from  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  that,  at  its  next  annual  session,  he  would 
express  his  views  on  “The  education  of  girls.”  He  complied  with  the  request,  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper,  and  delivered  at  Detroit,  in  1874,  an  address  on  “  The  building  of  a 
brain,”  embodying  part  of  the  material  he  had  prepared,  all  which,  with  some  addi¬ 
tions,  he  afterward  published  as  his  final  utterance  on  that  topic.  A  paper  on  practical 
medicine,  in  the  Century  of  American  Medicine,  followed  this  in  1876,  and  then  the 
skilled  physician  and  able  author,  just  risen  into  fame,  succumbed  to  a  disease  before 
which  medical  skill  seems  powerless.  He  leaves  a  posthumous  work  on  False  Sight  the 
publication  of  which  is  announced. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1877,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  introductions  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  works.) 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) . . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  enrolment . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Attendance  in  private  schools . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  graded  schools . 

Number  of  ungraded  schools . 

Number  of  school-houses . 

Number  of  sittings  in  these . 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites.. 
Private  and  select  schools . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  private  schools  (estimated) . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  these . - 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 


1875-’76. 

1876-’77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

459, 808 

469, 444 

9, 636 

345, 096 

357, 139 

12, 043 

250, 000 

260, 000 

10,  000 

200, 000 

210, 000 

10, 000 

8, 033 

8,958 

925 

5, 834 

5, 947 

113 

303 

295 

8 

5, 531 

5,652 

121 

5, 931 

6, 078 

147 

426, 611 

431, 707 

5, 096 

$9,257, 094 

$9, 190, 175 

$66,  919 

170 

181 

ii 

3, 548 

3,781 

233 

9,286 

9,220 

66 

$48  50 

$42  54 

$5  96 

28  28 

27  45 

83 

150 

160 

10 

$4, 067, 802 

$3,792, 122 

$275, 680 

3,457,860 

3, 179, 976 

277, 884 

$3, 147, 918 

$3, 151, 418 

0 

$3, 500 

(From  published  reports  of  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Briggs  and  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  figures  for 
1875-’76  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1876,^ 
which  latter  were  from  a  return  by  Mr.  Tarbell.  Those  here  given  he  has  himself 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  of  increase  and  decrease  in  his  own  subsequent 
report.  The  figures  for  the  average  monthly  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance 
are,  however,  still  taken  from  his  returns,  these  items  not  appearing  in  the  published 
State  report;  they  seem  to  be  estimates.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  to  super¬ 
vise  the  public  school  system  and  inspect,  personally  or  through  his  deputies,  the  State 
University,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  other  incorporated  institutions  of  learning, 
respecting  all  which  he  is  to  make  annual  report  to  the  governor.  He  is  permitted 
to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  may  serve  as  superintendent  in  his  absence  or  in  case  of 
vacancy,  but  who  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

SPECIAL. 

A  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan ,  composed  of  8  persons  chosen  by 
the  people,  with  the  president  of  the  university  as  an  advisory  member,  has  charge  of 
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the  general  interests  of  that  important  institution.  The  term  of  the  elective  members 
is  8  years,  with  a  change  of  one-fonrth  every  2  years. 

A  board  of  visitors  of  the  university  is  biennially  appointed  by  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent  for  annual  inspection  of  its  condition  in  every  department  and  for  report  to  him 
of  that  condition,  with  suggestions  as  to  any  inqnovements  they  may  think  possible. 
A  like  hoard  of  visitors  is  annually  appointed  by  him  to  visit  and  inspect  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning  other  than  the  university  and  report  thereon  to  him.  Each  of 
these  boards  is  composed  of  3  members. 

A  State  board  of  education ,  for  the  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  composed 
of  3  members  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  G  years  each,  one  to  be  elected  every  2 
years,  the  State  superintendent  being  also  an  ex  officio  member. 

LOCAL. 

A  township  school  board  is  annually  formed  by  the  election  of  a  school  inspector,  a 
township  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  township  clerk,  charged  with  tho  creation 
and  alteration  of  school  districts,  care  of  township  library,  and  inspection  of  schools. 
The  township  superintendent  is  intrusted  with  especial  responsibilities  in  this  last 
direction,  including  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

A  district  board  of  3  members  for  an  ordinary  district,  and  of  6  for  a  graded  school 
district  with  at  least  100  children  of  school  age,  is  formed  by  an  election  of  all  these 
members  on  the  first  formation  of  the  district,  and  continued  by  an  annual  election  of 
one  member  for  the  former  and  of  2  for  the  latter  board  for  a  3  years’  term  in  place  of 
retiring  ones.  These  boards  have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  districts, 
with  the  duty  of  engaging  teachers,  prescribing  studies  and  text  books,  and  looking 
after  district  libraries  where  they  exist.— (School  laws,  editions  of  1873  and  1875.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  before  given  show  on  the  whole  a  favorable  condition  of  the  school 
system.  An  increase  of  9,636  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  has  been  more 
than  met  by  an  enrolment  of  12,043  additional  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  besides  925 
additional  in  private  schools.  An  advance  of  167  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  probably 
sufficient,  with  those  already  in  employment,  for  the  enlarged  enrolment,  while  the 
sittings  in  the  schools  are  considerably  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Schools  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  degree  as  school  districts  and  school-houses  in  larger  pro¬ 
portion  still;  the  material  for  these  houses,  too,  has  improved,  stone,  brick,  and  neat 
frame  structures  gradually  superseding  the  old  unsightly  log  houses.  In  the  district 
and  township  libraries,  too,  which  are  great  aids  to  improvement  in  the  schools,  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  23,877  volumes  in  the  year,  making  the  whole  number  221,230 
at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  are,  it  is  true,  nominally  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  some  past  years ;  but  this  does  not  imply  any  decrease  of  interest 
in  the  schools.  _  It  is  partly  a  wise  reaction  from  reckless  expenditure  on  costly  school- 
houses,  partly  in  the  lino  of  the  reasonable  economy  which  several  seasons  of  financial 
depression  have  made  necessary,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  a  steady  increase  in  tho  value 
and  purchasing  power  of  current  money,  which  makes  smaller  nominal  amounts  worth 
as  much  as  larger  ones  have  been  for  some  years  past.  Tho  decrease  in  the  estimated 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  largely  explainable  on  this  last  ground,  and  so  is 
the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  both  may  have  come  to  some  extent  from 
stretching  a  wise  economy  too  far;  in  the  former  case,  to  the  withholding  of  the  means 
of  required  repairs  for  costly  structures ;  in  tho  latter,  to  the  extent  of  parting  with 

good  teachers  for  tho  sake  of  getting  cheap  ones. 

* 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  FREE  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  former  of  these  topics,  so 
much  debated  recently  in  the  Northwest,  and  concludes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  both  State  and  county  uniformity  are  too  great  to  make  either  possible  at  present. 
He  would  be  satisfied  with  either  township  or  district  uniformity,  believing  that  all 
practicable  good  results  can  be  secured  with  either.  He  says  that  all  the  graded  schools 
now  have  a  uniform  series  of  text  books. 

The  plan  of  free  text  books  seems  to  him  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  now  imposes  on  many 
who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  would  do  away  with  the  somewhat  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  now  made,  under  the  law,  between  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  them.  He  therefore  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  like  that  existing  elsewhere, 
allowing  districts  to  determine  at  their  annual  meeting  whether  the  district  board 
shall  furnish  school  books  at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  all  pupils  in  attendance  at 
their  school  during  the  year,  the  books  to  be  the  property  of  the  district  and  to  be 
loaned  to  the  pupils  under  suitable  conditions. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 
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TOWNSHIP  OR  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Iii  1375,  tlie  system  of  county  supervision,  which  had  existed  in  the  State  since  1867, 
was  overthrown  and  a  system  of  township  supervision  put  in  place  ot  it.  Against  tins, 
which  somewhat  resembles  one  that  had  been  previously  tried  and  found  unsatis¬ 
factory,  Mr.  Tarbell  says  a  reaction  has  set  in,  but  whether  sufficient  to  overthrow  it 
is  uncertain.  Individually  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  change  and  thinks  tlie- wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools  demands  it.  The  testimony  of  many  of  the  township  superintend¬ 
ents  themselves,  as  cited  by  him,  is  against  the  system  for  these  reasons  among  others: 
(1)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  every  township  men  competent  to  hi!  the  place  ,(4) 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  good  men,  even  when  such  have  been  secured,  political 
cabals  or  offence  at  their  lidelity  resulting  in  vast  numbers  of  removals  at  the  close  oi 
every  year;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  retaining  any  consistently  high  standard  loi 
teachers’  certificates  when  disappointed  candidates  can  go  into  the  next  township  and 
try  a<min  with  frequently  a  fair  chance  of  success;  (4)  the  tact  that  the  office  brings 
too  little  pay  to  make  incumbents  leave  more  remunerative  occupations  and  give  the 

school  work  the  time  which  it  demands.  „  ™ 

Whether  county  superintendency,  with  its  fuller  rewards,  longer  tenure  of  office, 
greater  independence,  and  promise  of  higher  work,  can  be  replaced,  however,  seems  at 
present  doubtful.  Mr.  Tarbell  therefore  suggests  a  modification  by  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  township  superintendents  of  each  county  should  become  the  electors  of  a  board  of 
examiners  for  the  county,  this  board  to  consist  of  3  members,  all  elected  at  once  m  the 
beginning,  but  going  out  subsequently  one  by  one  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for 
new  election.  On  the  county  board  thus  constituted  he  would  devolve  the  whole  woik 
of  examining  teachers  for  the  county,  leaving  to  the  township  superintendents  their 
other  duties,  with  the  added  one  of  making  to  the  examiners  each  term  a  report  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  each  licensed  teacher  and  a  like  report  to  the  annual  dis- 

*  pie  thinks’  that  unity,  permanency,  and  consistency  of  requirement  as  to  teachers 
would  be  secured  throughout  each  county  under  such  a  board,  that  favoritism  and 
political  wirepulling  would  be  avoided,  and  that  certificates  would  come  to  mean 
much  more  than  they  now  do.  (Report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  of  2  members  for  each  city  ward,  elected  for  terms  of  2  years 
and  one-half  changed  each  year  by  new  election,  are  common  m  the  cities  of  the  State. 
Detroit  has  a  board  of  26  members,  13  changed  yearly ;  Ann  Arbor,  one  of  J,  holding 
office  for  3  years  each,  one-tliird  changed  yearly.  In  some  cases,  under  a  general  laAV 
for  graded  and  high  school  districts,  there  are  boards  of  6  trustees,  chosen  each  for  3 
years,  with  an  annual  change  of  2  members.  Most  city  boards,  as  elsewhere,  have 
city  superintendents  of  schools  as  executive  officers. 

statistics,  a 


Cities. 


Ann  Arbor... . 

Bay  City . 

Detroit  b . 

East  Saginaw. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Saginaw . 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrol¬ 

ment. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

7,  984 

2,  369 

1,767 

1,298 

35 

18,  000 

4,278 

2,  841 

1,720 

40 

101,  2.75 

35,  172 

13,  291 

9,  641 

228 

17,  884 

5,  155 

3, 177 

o  004 

52 

30,  000 

9, 129 

5,019 

3, 148 

87 

10,  500 

2,  835 

1,  564 

1,0*3 

28 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 


$•16,  876 
3:3,  07*2 
213,214 
40, 1G6 
72,  548 
28, 373 


a  The  statistics  of  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  and  East  Saginaw  are  from  printed  reports  for  1876-’77. 
Those  of  Bay  City,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Saginaiv,  in  the  absence  ot  such  reports,  are  from  vntten 

ieSonnlation  according  fo  the  census  of  1874;  Superintendent  Sill  gives  in  his  report  the  following 
statistics  ‘for  the  tall  term  of  1877 :  Children  of  school  age,  35,739 ;  enrolment,  12,682 ;  average  daily 

attendance,  10,524.  _ 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Ann  Arlor  has  in  the  past  had  5  primary,  3  grammar,  and  4  high  school  grades.  Now 
each  of  these  divisions  comprises  4  grades.  For  promotion  and  regulation  of  grade  rank 
the  primary  schools  are  examined  twice  and  the  grammar  schools  three  times  a  year, 
hut  promotions  may  he  made  on  special  examination  whenever  merited.  The  stand¬ 
ard  for  promotion  at  the  primary  examinations  is  75 ;  bat  m  making  up  averages  m 
other  grades  such  studies  as  drawing,  music,  and  object  lessons  rate  at  one-fourth  tlie 
value  of  what  are  considered  weightier  branches,  while  readiness  m  reproducing  the 
matter  of  a  text  hook  is  ranked  below  independent  knowledge  and  facility  in  applica- 
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tion.  As  respects  promotions  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  the  standard  to 
be  reached  is  80  in  each  study  of  the  last  year.  With  this  high  rate  55  out  of  62  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  7  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Special  teachers  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music  are  employed,  the  first  <nvm<r 
one  lesson  a  week  in  the  ward  schools  and  daily  lessons  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  gram- 
mar  school  grades.  The  master  of  drawing  teaches  wholly  in  the  grammar  school 
leaving  the  ward  schools  to  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  instructed  fortnightly.  The 
teacher  of  music  gives  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  room  below  the  high  school  — ('Re¬ 
port  of  Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  1876-77.)  For  matter  relating  to  the  high  school 
see  Secondary  Instruction,  further  on.  °  °  v  ’ 

•  ^  -Det.roit’  as  in  most  other  cities,  12  grades  constitute  the  public  school  course  of 
instruction,  each  grade  representing  an  average  of  one  year’s  work.  The  several  grades 
are  here  divided  into  2  classes,  the  least  advanced  designated  by  the  letter  B  and  that 
m  4be  ’as^  babf  °4  any  year  s  work  by  the  letter  A.  The  wdiole  city  system  has  the  now 
customary  three  departments,  viz,  primary  for  the  first  4  years’  work,  grammar  for  the 
second  4,  and  high  for  the  last  4.  The  course  of  study  in  all  has  remained  unchanged 
during  the  year  18/6-  77.  Careful  specifications  of  its  requirements  put  into  the  hands 
o  every  teacher,  together  with  the  recently  adopted  plan  of  offering  promotion  to  any 
c  ass  or  individual  prepared  for  it,  have  made  the  systematized  arrangement  more  use¬ 
ful  and  effective  than  m  previous  years.  Pupils  and  teachers  now  understand  that  no 
one  need  wait  for  others ;  and,  as  industry  and  skill  may  thus  reach  their  legitimate 
reward  at  any  time,  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  exertion. 

.  The  high  school,  for  statistics  of  which  see  Secondary  Instruction,  has  become  an 
important  means  of  supplying  teachers.  Out  of  87  caudidates  for  teachers’  certificates 
at  the  last  annual  examination,  70  were  graduates  of  the  city  high  school,  and  out  of 
20  who  passed  the  examination  successfully  15  were  from  that  school 
As  a  stimulus  to  long  continuance,  the  rate  of  pay  for  teachers  entering  the  lower 
grades  rises  steadily  for  ten  years  after  the  first.  In  the  case  of  principals,  regular 
assistants  m  the  ninth  grade,  and  special  teachers,  the  rise  continues  only  to  the  third 
oi  fourth  year.  There  are  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship,  drawing  not 
entering  into  the  present  course.  ’  ° 

.  ^  Public  library  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  adds  much  to  the  means  of 
improvement  from  school  studies.  By  a  happy  arrangement,  crime  is  made  to  pay  for 
this  part  of  the  education  of  the  citizens,  the  funds  for  the  creation  and  support  of  the 
library  being  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  recognizances.  The  30,000  volumes 
composing  the  library  were  placed  in  January,  1877,  in  a  new  fire  proof  building  with 

for  1876-77 ^  2°°’C00  book8j  crected  without  any  burden  on  the  taxpayers.— (Report 

At  East  Saginaw ,  without  any  considerable  increase  of  enrolment,  the  attendance  in 
all  but  the  first  grade  has  increased.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average 
ZI,tffSngmgAreaCillrd  9f27i  drawing,  music,  and  penmanship  are  taught  by 
by  ^persons  A  PUbhc  scb°o1  hbrary  of  4>233  volumes  was  used  during  the  year 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  department  for  1876-77  was  366  of 
whom  174  were  m  the  common  school  course,  54  in  the  full  English  course,  136  in  lan- 

vonno-  w?  2  linclas8lfiecL  There  were  77  graduates  from  all  the  courses,  36 

young  men  and  41  young  women.  Under  a  regulation  similar  to  that  existing  at  the 

?SltyTy  graduates  of  hrgh  schools  were  admitted  during  the  year  without  exam- 
41118  new  feature  promises  much  good  to  the  normal  as  well  as  to  the  high 

remain  Jh  1  P+ 8  t0  tbe  f!ldeilt8  of  the  public  schools  a  strong  inducement  "to 
1  + 1  h  completed  the  course,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  higher 

qualifications  m  those  entering  the  normal  school.  About  thirty  such  graduates  have 
alieady  been  admitted  for  the  year  1877-78.  Those  who  enter  thus  Sn  diploma  by 
earnest  work  can  usually  complete  the  full  English  course  in  one  year  and  either  of 

S  n\tW<?  yearS‘  ?0me  sliSht  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses 

^dl8trict  scbo°!  course  has  been  added,  with  the  object  of  giving  special 
in1tend  to  teach  principally  in  the  district  schools.1  The 
odmBtpfietnSfif°r  admisslon, llavo  been  considerably  increased,  so  that  those  who  are 
Lth  co™m™  school  course  may,  by  close  application,  complete  it  in  one 
yc1ai*lQTbe1  increasing  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  to  take  charge  of  graded 

SnfpaVfwV0  miliaP°rtaut  positions  as  assistants  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other 
States  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  the  school  is  in  some  degree  accomplishing  the 
oltf ect  for  which  it  exists.—  (State  superintendent’s  report  for  1876-77  )  1  ° 

The  legislature  in  1877  appropriated  $30,000  to  repair  the  existing  normal  school 
building  and  to  build  another  one,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  accommodations  and 
advantages  heretofore  enjoyed.—  (Laws  of  1877!)  anons  ana 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

At  tlie  State  university  classes  are  organized  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  sucli  students  as 
desire  to  lit  themselves  for  teaching,  and  any  member  of  the  senior  class  who  pursues 
courses  of  study  with  reference  to  this  end,  and  who,  on  special  examination  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  mathematics,  shows  such  proficiency  as  qualifies  him  to 
give  instruction,  may  receive  a  teacher’s  diploma.  Battle  Creek  College  had  a  normal 
course  in  1875-76,  which  may  yet  he  continued.  Olivet  College  reports  a  normal  de¬ 
partment  with  an  English  course  of  2  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  O.  Hos- 
ford,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  is  intended  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  common  schools,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  it  is  rewarded  by 
a  normal  certificate;  those  aiming  at  higher  work  may  receive  special  training  under 
Professor  Ilosford’s  direction  and  at  the  close  of  their  course  receive  a  normal  diploma. 
There  is  also  a  normal  class  for  such  as  desire  to  become  teachers  of  music;  it  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  forms  a 
department  of  the  college. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

A  law  of  April  14,  1877,  provided  for  the  formation  in  each  county  of  an  institute 
fund  out  of  fees  of  $1  for  men  and  fifty  cents  for  women,  levied  on  those  thenceforth 
applying  to  be  examined  for  teachers’  licenses.  With  this  fund  there  is  to  be  held 
annually  in  each  county,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  institute  for  the  better 
instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  methods  of  teaching,  management,  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  all  persons  entering  who  have  not  paid  the  above  fee  paying  fifty  cents  as  a 
registration  fee.  Besides  these  county  institutes,  an  annual  State  institute  is  provided 
for  in  the  same  law,  the  State  superintendent  being  authorized  to  draw  for  it  $400 
annually  from  the  State  treasury.  Both  the  county  and  State  institutes  are  to  be  under 
his  general  direction,  with  such  aid  in  conducting  them  as  the  funds  will  enable  him 
to  secure. 

The  State  institute  for  1877  was  held  August  20,  at  Lansing,  and  as  it  was  designed 
to  be  in  some  resjieets  a  model  in  thought  and  method  for  the  local  institutes  which 
were  to  follow,  the  best  teaching  ability  that  could  bo  secured  was  obtained  for  it 
from  four  neighboring  States.  Though  experiencing  the  disadvantages  which  usually 
attend  the  first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  proved  decidedly  successful,  and  en¬ 
rolled  about  200  of  the  leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  sending  them  home 
to  their  respective  schools,  it  is  believed,  with  better  knowledge  of  right  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  information  as  to  the  passage  of  the  law  reached  many  of  the  counties  too  late 
for  the  collection  of  any  considerable  amount  of  fees  from  jiersons  seeking  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  summer  schools.  The  funds  for  the  county  institutes  were  consequently 
small ;  still  20  such  institutes  were  held  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  1877.  They  brought  together  an  average  of  about  40  teachers  iu  each  case, 
who,  the  superintendent  says,  showed  “  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  teaching  which 
could  be  given  them  and  good  appreciation  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  insti¬ 
tutes.”  In  future  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
teachers. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  report  for  1876-’77.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Michigan  State  University  announces  that  hereafter  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts, 
master  of  philosophy,  and  master  of  science  will  not  be  conferred  in  course,  but  only 
upon  graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges  who  have  pursued,  at  least  for  one  year,  two 
of  the  courses  of  graduate  study  marked  out  by  the  university  and  who  have  sus¬ 
tained  an  examination  in  at  least  three  of  these  studies.  During  the  year  1876-’//  , 
there  were  369  students  in  attendance  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts  (14  of  them  resident  graduates  and  15  in  select  courses),  besides  741  who 
were  pursuing  studies  in  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy, 
making  a  total  of  1,110.  The  number  ofVomen  in  attendance  was  97,  of  whom  43 
were  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  The  women  form  a  little 
less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  this  proportion  remains 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  University  Calendar  states  that  409  academic 
and  professional  degrees  were  conferred  in  1877 . 

The  system  of  admitting  without  examination  students  who  are  the  graduates  oi 
approved  schools  continues  to  justify  itself.  Fifty-five  were  admitted  in  1&76  on 
diploma  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  president  of  the  university  says 
that  the  work  of  these  schools  shows  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  its  thoroughness 
and  range.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  whatever  success  the  university  is  achieving  is 
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due  in  no  small  degree  to  tlie  excellence  oftlie  scliools  which  give  their  pupils  so  good 
a  foundation  for  their  studies  here. —  (Calendar  of  university  and  report  of  president, 
1877.)  11  * 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  women  in  colleges  open  to  both  sexes,  there  are 
chartered  institutions  in  the  State  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  women. 
For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  jireceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  under  this  head,  sec  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College ,  near  Lansing,  seeks  to  give  its  students  a  knowledge 
of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  to  afford  them  the  benefits  of  daily 
manual  labor;  to  make  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture ; 
to  offer  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming  class,  and  to  establish,  when 
adequate  means  shall  be  secured,  such  other  courses  of  study  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
college  and  the  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  for  agricultural  colleges  contemplate, 
especially  courses  of  study  bearing  on  the  application  of  science  to  military  pursuits 
and  the  various  arts  of  life.  The  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857, 
being  thus  the  first  of  the  existing  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country.  Until  1861  it 
was  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  but  at  that  time  there  was 
established  for  its  management  a  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  still  has  charge  of  it. 

Ot  the  farm  of  676  acres,  about  three  hundred  are  under  cultivation  with  a  system¬ 
atic  rotation  of  crops.  The  income  of  the  college  from  productive  funds  is  about 
$16,000  and  the  appropriation  by  the  State  in  1877  was  $36,836.80.  Tuition  is  free, 
and  labor  (required  of  all)  is  paid  for  according  to  its  value,  the  maximum  rate  being 
10  cents  an  hour;  students  are  thus  enabled  to  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  The 
winter  vacation  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  teach.  There  were  141  students 
pursuing  the  regular  4  years’  course  in  1877,  2  of  whom  were  women,  besides  12  in  a 
partial  course. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  the  State  University  gives  advanced  instruction  in  the 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  and  courses  in  the  practical  application 
of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  It  comprises  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  the  school 
of  mines  (including  architecture  and  design),  special  and  advanced  courses  in  science, 
and  the  school  of  pharmacy.—  (Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1876-’77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

There  are  departments  of  theology  connected  with  Hillsdale  College  (Free  Will  Bap¬ 
tist)  and  Adrian  College  (Methodist)  which  provide  3  years’  courses  of  instruction  and 
report  an  attendance  respectively  for  the  year  1876— ’77  of  11  and  25.  In  the  former 
department  there  was  also  a  class  of  14  preparing  for  theological  study.  In  both  in¬ 
stitutions,  a  special  course  is  permitted  to  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit 
them  to  pursue  the  regular  course.  The  Theological  Department  of  Hope  College ,  the 
president  informs  the  Bureau,  has  been  suspended. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  lias  a  course  of  instruction  covering  2 
years,  which  embraces  the  se  veral  branches  of  constitutional,  international,  maritime, 
commercial,  and  criminal  law,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States.  No  previous  course  of  reading  is  required  for  admission,  but  the  can¬ 
didate  must  be  18  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  number  of  students 
attending  during  the  fall  term  of  1877  was  309 ;  graduates  in  1877,  159. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  State  University ,  notwithstanding 
attacks  on  account  of  the  establishment  by  the  university  of  the  Homoeopathic  Med£ 
cal  College,  continues  its  vigorous  life  and  takes  a  step  forward.  Its  course  lias  been 
extended  from  6  to  9  months,  and  the  work  is  so  graded  as  to  secure  an  orderly  and 
systematic  education.  Students  who  are  not  college  graduates  are  admitted  only  upon 
examination  as  to  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  school  with  profit.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  candidate  must  have  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  for  3  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner  (including  lecture  terms),  must 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  didactic  instruction,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy  and  practical  chemistry.  The  faculty  earnestly  advise 
students  to  pursue  the  3  full  years  of  study  in  the  institution.  To  encourage  a  higher 
grade  of  preliminary  acquirements,  an  allowance  of  6  months  from  the  term  of  study 
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is  made  in  favor  of  college  graduates  and  of  12  months  to  graduates  of  the  department 
of  pharmacy.  Women  arc  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men,  hut  are  instructed  sep¬ 
arately,  the  two  classes  not  being  brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms,  except  in  the 
department  of  general  chemistry.  Number  of  students,  285. —  (University  Calendar 
and  State  report.) 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the  State  University  provides  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  its 
requirements  for  graduation  are  equally  high.  Instruction  in  general  chemistry, 
anatomy,  organic  and  applied  chemistry,  physiology,  ophthalmology,  otology,  prac¬ 
tical  anatomy  and  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  is  given 
to  students  of  this  college  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  While  attend¬ 
ing  lectures  on  these  subjects  they  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
students  in  that  department  and  will  conform  to  all  requirements  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  branches  pursued.  Women  are  also  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  required  of  men,  provision  being  made  for  their  separate  instruction. 
There  were  51  students  attending  during  the  year  1876-77. 

Detroit  Medical  College  has  under  its  control  for  educational  purposes  Harper’s,  St. 
Mary’s,  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospitals.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  two  free  dispensaries 
are  maintained  by  the  college,  at  which  patients  are  treated  before  the  classes.  There 
is  no  indication  of  any  examination  or  requisition  as  to  literary  preparation  for  the 
course.  The  college  year  is  made  to  cover  10  months,  embracing  a  preliminary,  a 
regular,  and  a  recitation  session ;  attendance  on  the  regular  session  of  5  months,  how¬ 
ever,  is  all  that  is  required.  The  plan  of  instruction  combines  clinical,  didactic,  and 
laboratory  teaching.  Members  of  the  senior  class  are  each  day  called  upon  to  examine 
patients,  diagnosticate  injuries  or  diseases,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  in  treatment. 
Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  study  of  medicine  during  3  years, 
including  attendance  upon  at  least  2  regular  courses  of  lectures,  dissection  of  every 
part  of  the  cadaver,  a  course  of  analytical  and  medical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory, 
and  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination  upon  the  fundamental  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  There  were  89  students  during  1876-’77. —  (Announcement  and 
catalogue,  1877.) 

A  College  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1875  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  same  as  those  which  secure  admission  to  that  department.  The  prescribed 
course  of  study  covers  2  years,  while  an  additional  year  is  recommended.  Candidates 
for  graduation  must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  profession  and 
have  made  such  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  study  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty.  There  were  33  students  attending  in  1876-77. —  (Calendar  of  university, 

1876-77.)  . 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  organized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity.  The  design  is  to  qualify  graduates  to  become  practical  pharmacists,  general 
analysts,  -and  chemical  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  the  training  of  systematic 
work  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction,  comprising  both  recitations  and  lectures,  is 
made  to  cooperate  with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the  course,  which 
extends  over  2  years.  Number  of  students,  64. —  (Calendar  of  university,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint, 
reports  an  attendance  of  250  pupils,  of  whom  205  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  45  blind. 
The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  cabinet  and 
shoe  making,  printing,  wickerwork,  and  broom  making.  The  institution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  from  which  it  received  $43j€>00  in  1877.  The  library  numbers  1,200 
volumes. —  (Return,  1877.)  * 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  (for 
dependent  children)  at  Coldwater  states  that  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  May, 
1874,  there  have  been  509  children  admitted.  During  1876-77  there  were  350  m  the 
school,  of  whom  130  were  placed  in  families.  The  whole  number  remaining  m  the 
school  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  204.  The  board  claims  that  the  school  lias  benefited 
the  children  committed  to  it  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  while  the  economi¬ 
cal  results  are  said  to  prove  even  better  than  were  expected.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  average  cost  throughout  the  State  of  maintaining  paupers  in  the  poorliouses 
is  8122.23,  while  that  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  child  in  the  State  school  m  the 
past  year  was  only  $117.18.  That  the  State  can  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  a  chi  d 
in  such  an  institution,  with  good  moral  and  social  surroundings,  more  cheaply  than  it 
can  merely  keep  one  in  the  county  poorhouse,  with  all  its  detrimental  influences,  iy 
thus  an  established  fact. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 
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EDUCATION-  OF  YOUTH  NEEDING  REFORM. 

Th0  number  of  boys  remaining  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  the  close  of  1877  was 
262;  number  received  during  the  year,  123;  number  discharged,  103.  The  complete 
F®™0™1 0±  all  pnsonlike  surroundings,  commenced  in  1875  and  fully  completed  durum 
lo7o-/7,  is  said  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  dispositions  and  appearance  of  the 
boys  which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  carefully  watched  the  reform  school  in 
all  its  past  and  present  phases.  Military  drill  has  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  with  beneficial  results.  In  the  school  department  the  introduction  of 
several  new  text  books  has  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  department.  Though 
the  pupils  are  generally  from  a  class  as  unaccustomed  to  study  as  they  have  been  unre¬ 
strained  m  their  habits,  many  are  learning  to  apply  themselves  with  energy  and  are 
last  acquiring  a  knowledge  ot  the  essential  branches  of  education. —  (State  superin¬ 
tendent’s  report. )  v  1 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  East 
Saginaw  December  27-29,  1877. 

The  first  paper,  read  by  W.  S.  George,  editor  of  the  Lansing  Republican,  urged  the 
advantages  ot  public  over  church  schools  and  noticed  different  classes  of  objections  to 
the  public  schools.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Superintendent  C.  A.  Gower,  of  East 
Saginaw ,  on  “Local  supervision;”  by  Miss  King,  on  “Botany;”  by  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Thomas,  of  Mies  on  Educational  fallacies  and  forces  ;  ”  by  President  H.  Q.  But¬ 
terfield,  of  Olivet  College,  on  “  The  relation  of  the  lower  schools  to  the  colleges :  ”  bv 
1  utcmt°nt  Bemis,  of  Coldwater,  on  “  The  next  step  in  the  educational  progress  of 
Michigan,  ’ m  which  he  recommended  that  the  State  should  make  special  provision 
lor  education  between  the  primary  and  high  school ;  by  Professor  L.  McLouth,  of  the 


Professor 
aphy,  and 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEORGE  BERMIES  JOCELYN,  D.  D. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Michigan  department  of  its  issue  for 
February  8,  18/7,  contained  the  following  notice:  “Dr.  George  B.  Jocelyn,  president 
of  Albion  College,  died  early  on  the  morning  of  January  27,  of  an  attack  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Jocelyn  was  born  in  Connecticut,  Japuarv  3,  1824,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  only  a  few  days  past  53.  Educated  at  Asbury  University,  Indiana  he 
was  graduated  m  1842.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
ol  Indiana  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  high  place  1  In  1857 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Iowa  conference,  and  after  having  filled,  as  pastor,  some  of 
Lie  most  important  charges  in  that  State,  lie  was  made  president  of  the  Iowa  Weslevan 
University  m  1861.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  Albion  as  president  of  Albion  Colhme 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  till  his  death,  except  for  two  years,  durum 
which  time  he  served  as  pastor  ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Grand  Rapids' 
Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  man  of  strong  masculine  character,  indomitable  force  and  persever¬ 
ance,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  education,  while  his  lar^e 
hearted  disposition  and  cordial  manners  fastened  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
slnp  those  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  The  college,  the  church,  and  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Michigan  have  lost,  in  his  death,  one  whose  place  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fill.” 

nENRY  S.  CHEEVER,  M.  D. 

•  TJie  ^P^01in9emen^  ^hat  Dr.  Cheever,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
had  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  31,  1877,  grieved  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  warm  friends.  The  Detroit  Medical  Journal  states  that  Dr.  Cheever  was  born  at 
Lxeter,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1837,  and  when  seven  years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Geneva,  Ill.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  In  1856  the  family  removed  to 
Michigan  and  in  1859_settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  young  Cheever  entered  the  literarv 
department  ot  the  university,  for  which  he  had  previously  prepared  himself  at  Tecum- 
sefi.  Graduated  m  1863,  he  gave  the  next  year  to  a  full  chemical  course  in  the  labora- 

VhftewIteJSkge.  °f  ^  D°tr0it  Tribune  8ays  that  in  1855  Dr*  Jocely*  was  made  president  of 
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lory ;  tlien  entering  on  the  direct  study  of  medicine,  lie  was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1886.  In  1867  lie  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of 
the  university,  in  1858  was  made  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  in 
the  following  year  received  a  full  professorship.  In  1872  physiology  was  added  to  the 
other  subjects  of  liis  teaching,  and  during  the  same  year  he  became  also  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  Of  course,  such  rapid  advancement 
was  not  gained  without  close  study  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  to  which  was  added  an  extensive  practice  also.  Under  these  accumulated  labors 
his  health  soon  began  to  yield,  and  symptoms  of  consumption  manifested  themselves. 
A  2  years’  leave  of  absence  granted  in  1873  enabled  him  to  try  the  healing  influences  of 
the  climate  of  Colorado ;  but,  although  his  general  health  improved,  the  pulmonary 
trouble  was  not  materially  alleviated,  and  when,  in  the  session  of  1875-  70,  he  again 
undertook  to  lecture,  he  found  his  strength  inadequate,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
work.  From  that  time,  the  coming  end  was  calmly  awaited  and  eventually  met  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Cheever  is  said  to  have  been  not  brilliant,  but  thorough,  working 
originally  in  his  special  lines  and  supplementing  the  teachings  of  the  books  by  ex¬ 
periments  and  illustrations  conducted  by  himself.  According  to  the  language  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery,  he  brought  to  the  uses  of  medical  education  a  clear 
mind,  direct  force,  and  tireless  energy.  The  intensity  of  his  purpose  may  be  read  in 
the  labors  of  his  life,  and  has  been  too  surely  attested  by  his  early  death. —  (Detroit 
Medical  Journal,  May,  1877.) 

\ 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

ITon.  Cornelius  A.  Gower,1  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lansing. 


1  As  this  report  is  going  to  press,  information  is  received  that  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tnrbell,  whose  first 
term  extended  from  January,  lt77,  to  January,  187P,  and  v  ho  had  been  nominated  fi  r  a  second  terra, 
has  resigned  his  position  to'  take  charge  of  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  above  named  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  t<>  fill  the  unexpired  poilion  of  Mr.  Tarbell’a 
terra.  He  has  been  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Saginaw. 

9  E 
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MINNESOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Children  in  other  schools . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  common  school  districts _ 

School  rooms  for  study . 

School-houses . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites.  . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  men  teaching . 

Number  of  women  teaching . 

Whole  number . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  b . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  b . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  on  these . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 

Whole  estimated  amount . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

228, 362 

«238,  362 

10,  000 

151,  866 

162,  551 

10,  685 

65,  384 

alO,  000 

ad,  500 

500 

3,  515 

3,  628 

113 

O  00(1 
O, 

3, 119 

3, 141 

22 

100 

104 

4 

$2,  763,  433 

$2, 982,  516 

$219, 053 

’  1, 487 

1,711 

224 

2,916 

3,  031 

115 

4,403 

4,  742 

339 

$34  80 

$36  75 

ex  as 

29  10 

28  31 

$0  79 

$1, 517,  236 

41, 181,  327 

(<*) 

1, 517,  236 

1, 181,  327 

(d) 

43, 378, 569 

$10,  000,  coo 

12,  COO,  000 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  averages  here  given  do  not,  it  appears,  include  salaries  of  city  superintendents  or  of  principal* 
receiving  $1,000  and  upwards,  hut  relate  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  tho  pay  of  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
In  tho  graded  school  districts  the  average  pay  is  said  to  he  $40.85. 
c  In  addition  to  the  figure  here  given,  about  $1”8,000  of  taxes  are  delinquent. 

d  The  apparent  decrease  in  income  and  expenditure  is  not  given,  as  from  the  absence  of  local  reports 
the  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be  considered  questionable  estimates. 

(From  reports  of  lion.  D.  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  tin* 
two  years  indicated. ) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  every  second  year  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  school 
interests,  for  holding  county  superintendents’  meetings,  State  teachers’  institutes,  and 
normal  training  schools,  and  with  the  duty  of  making  annual  report  through  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county  having  organized  school  districts  is 
elected  biennially  by  tho  people  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  hold  yearly  teachers’ 
institutes,  visit  the  schools  once  in  each  term,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  State 
superintendent.  In  case  of  sickness,  he  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  not  more  than  (10 
days’  service  in  any  year,  paying  him  but  of  his  own  salary.  An  assistant,  to  bo  paid 
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by  the  county  for  making  annual  visits  to  the  schools,  may  he  allowed  him  for  20  days 
by  the  county  commissioners  in  any  county  with  a  hundred  or  more  school  districts. 

A  board  of  trustees  for  common  school  districts  is  formed  at  first  by  the  election  at  the 
district  meeting  of  a  director  for  one  year,  a  treasurer  for  two  years,  and  a  clerk  for 
three  years.  It  is  continued  afterward  by  electing  at  each  annual  district  meeting  a 
member  in  place  of  the  retiring  one.  The  hoard  has  general  charge  of  schools  and 
school-houses  for  the  district. 

A  board  of  education  for  an  independent,  school  district  of  5 00  or  more  inhabitants  is 
formed  at  first  by  electing  in  like  manner  G  directors  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  and  continued  by  electing  thereafter  2  each  year  in  place  of  the  2  retiring  ones. 
Such  boards  ordinarily  have  graded  school  systems. 

The  clerks  of  both  these  classes  of  boards  make  annual  report  to  the  county  super 
intendent. —  (School  laws  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

If  the  figures  in  the  statistical  summary  can  he  relied  on — and  Superintendent  Burt 
believes  that  they  are  accurate  in  the  main  as  respects  the  enrolment  in  the  schools, 
length  of  terms,  number  of  teachers,  schools,  and  districts,  though  uncertain  in  some 
other  things  —  there  has  been  improvement  since  the  last  report.  A  law  of  1876  has 
been  in  force  making  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  schools  with  three  months’  terms  the 
basis  of  apportionment  of  the  interest  derived  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  has  no 
doubt  had  a  stimulating  influence,  and  so  the  increased  enrolment  in  the  public  schools 
has  more  than  overtaken  the  estimated  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  without 
counting  the  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools.  Whether  the  addition  of  22 
new  school-houses  to  those  rvhicli  had  been  previously  built  affords  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  additional  enrolment  appears  doubtful;  but  in  many  counties  and 
graded  school  districts  there  has  been  evidently  a  considerable  increase  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
would  seem  to  have  increased  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pupils  to  be 
taught;  but  the  superintendent,  comparing  this  number  with  the  number  of  the 
school  districts,  fears  that  it  indicates  a  large  amount  of  change  of  teachers  during 
the  year.  The  standard  of  qualification  in  the  teachers  appears  from  the  county  re¬ 
ports  to  be  gradually  rising,  while  meetings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement  and 
meetings  of  district  officers  for  consultation  as  to  school  affairs  indicate  a  disposition 
to  improve.  The  statistics  of  graded  schools  presented  in  a  table  in  the  State  report 
are  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore,  and  30  more  graded  school  dis¬ 
tricts  are  included  than  in  187G.  The  State  text  book  contract  has  been  an  element 
of  disturbance  in  many  quarters,  and  the  financial  statements,  through  faulty  reports 
from  county  auditors,  are  far  from  being  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 

INEQUALITIES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

I 

Superintendent  Burt — while  laboring  earnestly  to  improve  the  schools  in  respect 
to  thoroughness  and  efficiency  and  while  meeting  with  some  degree  of  success  in  this — 
finds  on  investigation  that  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  which  calls  for  “a 
general  and  uniform  system”  is  unfortunately  far  from  being  observed.  A  tabulated 
statement  prepared  by  him  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  auditor  shows  in¬ 
equalities  (1)  in  the  size  of  districts,  which  varies  from  1+  sections  to  32-^  sections;1 
(2)  in  the  basis  for  taxation,  this  ranging  from  $50,000  of  valuation  down  to  $10,000  or 
even  less ;  (3)  in  the  results  of  the  required  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  taxa¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  inequality  in  the  basis,  yields  districts  from  $100  down  to  $12  for 
their  schools;  (4)  in  the  special  optional  taxation,  where  three  or  four  counties  come 
up  to  the  extra-legal  figures  of  11  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State  reaches  only  an  average  of  2.46  mills;  (5)  in  length  of  school  term,  about  900 
districts  having  only  3  months  of  school  in  a  year,  300  having  5  months,  700  having 
G  months,  and  more  than  100  from  9  to  10  months ;  (6)  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
school,  the  average  in  somewhere  near  one  hundred  schools  being  70 ;  in  a  fe\v  counties, 
over  50;  in  several,  less  than  25;  in  many,  only  from  15  to  20;  and  in  numerous  schools 
in  most  counties,  not  going  beyond  10. 

There  being,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  such  inequalities,  the  superintendent  looks 
around  for  the  means  of  remedying  them  to  some  extent.  He  finds  these  means  in 
two  possible  things :  first,  in  the  plan  of  making  a  township  the  smallest  limit  of  a 
school  district,  and  letting  a  board  of  trustees  chosen  for  the  whole  township  decide 
how  many  schools  are  needed  and  where  they  should  be  placed,  an  arrangement 
which  has  worked  very  well  elsewhere ; 2  next,  in  a  system  of  taxation  and  distribution, 

•The  greatest  variation  is  shown  in  the  two  numbers  given,  except  that  in  the  county  of  Crow  Wing 
the  2  school  districts  contain  240  sections  each. 

*A  strong  plea  for  this  system  in  preference  to  the  petty  district  system  is  presented  in  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  1).  C.  John,  of  the  Mankato  Normal  School,  before  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and 
summarized  by  Mr.  Burt  in  his  report. 
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also  found  to  work  well  elsewhere,  by  which  the  ordinary  taxation  for  school  purposes 
goes  into  the  State  treasury  and  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  school  population,  enrolment,  or  average  attendance.  He  thinks  the  people 
can  have  one  ot  these  systems  or  both  by  making  a  sufficiently  loud  call. —  (Report.) 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  made  in  1877,  the  following  alterations  were  intro¬ 
duced  :  (1)  The  time  for  the  annual  school  meeting  was  changed  from  the  first  Saturday 
in  October  to  tho  first  in  September,  to  enable  the  new  trustees  then  .elected  to  unite 
with  the  older  members  in  making  seasonable  arrangements  for  the  winter  schools  and 
to  give  leisure  for  getting  into  proper  shape  the  reports  required  to  be  made  by  district 
clerks  to  county  superintendents  after  presenting  the  substance  of  them  at  these  meet¬ 
ings.  (2)  Clerks  are  by  tho  new  law  allowed  pay,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  cash 
disbursements  of  the  year,  for  making  accurate  and  timely  reports  to  their  county 
superintendents ;  formerly  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  neglect  of  this  duty, 
without  any  encouragement  in  the  performance  of  it.  (3)  As  in  other  States  having 
school  funds  derived  from  congressional  land  grants,  the  current  income  of  such  funds 
is  now  ordered  to  be  used  only  to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  it  having  been  before  often 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  building  and  repairs,  even  at  the  expense  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  term  of  schools  and  of  engaging  for  the  shortened  terms  the  cheapest  teachers, 
who  are  likely  to  prove  the  poorest.  (4)  County  superintendents,  who  in  most  counties 
were  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  evidence  of  their  high  moral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  may  now  be  chosen  by  the  people,  without  any  requirements 
as  to  moral  or  literary  qualifications.  (5)  To  secure  more  complete  visitation  of  schools 
in  large  counties,  the  superintendent  of  any  county  with  100  or  more  school  districts  is 
now. allowed  an  assistant  appointed  by  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  com¬ 
missioners,  for  20  days7  service  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term,  such  assistant 
to  be  paid  by  the  county  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  day.  (6)  To  the  qualifications  for  a  first 
grade  teacher’s  certificate  has  been  added  a  knowledge  of  civil  government  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy ;  to  those  for  all  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  an 
ability  to  impart  oral  instruction  in  other  language  than  that  of  the  text  books.  Three 
other  slight  changes  have  little  more  than  local  interest. —  (State  report  for  187G-777.) 

G HADED  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  reported  in  01  cities  and  villages,  having  528  instructors,  a  total 
enrolment  of  30,586,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  19,519.  The  average  length  of 
the  school  year  in  the  schools  tabulated  (more  than  580)  was  8.8  months.  Eleven  cities 
hold  their  schools  10  months  in  the  year,  31  cities  and  villages  9  months,  and  in  only 
6  districts  is  the  time  less  than  8  months. —  (Report  of  S  t  a  to  s  up  er  in  t  endon  t,  1876-77.) 

THE  CONTRACT  FOR  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  current  sentiment  respecting  the  present  law  for  supplying  text  books  through 
one  contractor  for  the  whole  State  is  probably  indicated  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  oi  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  Mankato.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  arrangement  “  not  only  unnecessarily  contravenes  well  established  laws 
of  trade,  but  is  sumptuary  in  its  character  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  a<m  and 
the  genius  of  republican  institutions.” 

For  these  and  other  reasons — such  as  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  the  lack  of  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  the  hindrance  to  school  work  from  the  want  which  it  has 
caused  of  a  regular  supply  of  books  —  tho  association  respectfully  asked  the  legislature 
to  repeal  the  law  and  reimburse  the  contractor  for  any  loss  which  such  repeal  mhdit 
occasion. —  (State  report,  1877.)  ° 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

St.  Paul  has  a  board  of  education  composed  of  3  school  inspectors  from  each  ward 
one-third  changed  annually.  Of  the  composition  of  the  boards  in  other  cities  under 
special  charters  no  certain  information  is  at  hand.  In  independent  districts,  under  a 
general  law,  there  are  6  directors  in  the  board,  subject  to  one-third  annual  change.  All 
the  places  hero  named  had  superintendents  in  1877. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Enrolment. 

© 

£  w 
©  a 

5  r  ~ 

K  a 

>.o 

P* 

Teachers. 

'o 

.§  £ 

©  5? 

cn3 

3 

C 

O 

Mankato . 

1,  148 

721 

21 

/ 

$32,  700 

Minneapolis . 

3,  GOT 

2,  409 

7o 

1  120. 000 

Minneapolis  (eastern  division) . 

1,  1G9 

774 

20 

70,  800 

Red  Wing . 

1,  180 

791 

21 

30,  0G0 

Rochester . 

1,  163 

824 

lit 

95,  COO 

Sr.  Paul . 

4,316 

2,900 

75 

325  607 

Winona . 

1,  8-20 

1,  2G0 

30 

128,  460 

The  statistics  here  given  are  from  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent;, 
which  contains  no  note  ot  the  population  of  each  place  «r  of  the  number  of  youth  of 
school  age. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Mankato  established  during  the  year  in  her  high  school  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
well  supplied  with  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  hung  a  set  of  large  wall  maps 
in  each  of  her  3  school  buildings.  Besides  yearly  examinations  by  the  superintendent 
lor  class  promotion,  there  are  written  examinations  once  a  month.  Pupils  falling 
below  a  standing  ol  75  per  cent,  for  two  consecutive  months  are  put  back  one  grade. — 
(State  report,  1877.) 

At  Minneapolis  a  new  stone  building  for  the  high  school  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000,  besides  anew  ward  school  costing  $18,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teach¬ 
ers,  3  supernumeraries  were  employed  in  18/7  to  do  substitute  work  for  absent  teachers 
and  undergo  a  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  step  into  the  regular  ranks. 
The  course  of  study  was  modified,  fewer  text  books  being  used  and  more  oral  instruc¬ 
tion  given.  Written  examinations  were  held  every  seven  weeks,  and  were  made  the 
basis  ol  promotion.  An  average  of  90  per  cent,  on  two  such  examinations  carried  the 
pupil  up  to  the  next  grade. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

Minneapolis  (eastern  division)  reduced  in  1876-77  her  school  course  from  11  to  9 years, 
by  omitting  the  last  two  years  on  the  ground  of  the  crowded  condition  of  her  school 
buildings  and  the  fact  that  the  instruction  for  those  years  could  be  obtained  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  State  university,  near  at  hand.  Essentially  the  same 
rules  for  promotion  prevail  as  at  Winona,  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  however, 
being  necessary  in  each  special  case  and  in  the  first  3  grades. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

lied  Wing  holds  written  examinations  every  6  weeks  as  tests  for  promotion,  indi¬ 
vidual  promotions  being  provided  for  at  the  end  of  any  school  month  and  class  promo¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  By  transferring  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  of 
the  upper  grammar  grade  who  had  been  engaged  in  high  school  studies,  the  enrolment 
in  that  school  was  increased  from  34  to  69.  Four  young  men  from  this  school  were 
admitted  to  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1876. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

Rochester  reports  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  her  high  school  to  prepare  students  for  a 
collegiate  course,  and  that  some  six  or  eight  of  the  graduates  intended  to  pursue  such 
a  course. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

At  St.  Paul ,  besides  the  enrolment  above  given,  there  appear  from  a  return  to  be 
2,500  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  the  public  schools  the  system  is  to  have 
small  classes  and  brief  recitations,  partly  with  a  view  to  greater  life  and  partly  to 
give  opportunity  for  better  judgment  of  individual  capacities  and  acquirements.  The 
method  is  found  to  work  well,  improving  attendance,  stimulating  ambition,  elevating 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  enabling  quick  and  active  minded  pupils  to  advance 
more  rapidly  in  each  study  and  through  the  several  grades. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

Winona  assigns  one  year  for  each  grade  and  makes  regular  promotions  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term;  but,  if  any  pupil  can  do  the  required  work  in  less  time,  he  may 
be  promoted  on  special  examination  if  found  qualified  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
With  this  exception,  promotions  are  made  by  classes,  based  on  the  class  standing  and 
the  monthly  and  yearly  examinations. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Among  other  things  which  indicate  improvement  in  the  three  State  normal  schools 
at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud  aref  the  facts  that  the  admission  has  been  raised; 
that  there  has  been  a  weeding  out,  to  some  extent,  of  unpromising  and  unprofitable 
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pupils ;  and  that,  through  studied  elimination  of  preparatory  work,  the  authorities  aro 
able  to  devote  their  strength  more  fully  to  proper  normal  work. 

Pupils  in  the  preparatory  department  at  Winona  are  now  charged  tuition,  it  beino- 
held  unfair  to  impose  upon  the  normal  school  gratuitous  work  which  belongs  properly 
to  the  common  schools.  Under  this  rule  the  number  of  preparatory  pupils  has  con¬ 
siderably  decreased,  and  the  principal  believes  that  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  department  will  probably  soon  cease.  The  other  schools  are  aiming  in  the 
same  direction.  At  St.  Cloud  the  lower  preparatory  class  has  been  dropped  and  the 
model  department  (a  pay  school  of  ordinary  grades)  made  to  accommodate  all  of  this 
class  who  remain.  At  Mankato  essentially  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  work  hence  goes  forward  with  increased  force  and  vigor. 

Among  the  results  of  thus  reducing  the  preparatory  work,  a  higher  culture  in  the 
public  schools  of  places  which  supply  normal  students  is  anticipated,  as  such  schools 
will  have  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  normal  schools  thrown  on  their  hands,  and 
must  bring  them  up  to  the  advanced  requirements.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  through  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  strictly  normal  students  a  higher  scholarship  will  appear  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  also  to  secure  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  more  advanced  normal  course.  Such  a  course,  it  appears,  has  been  planned 
in  all  the  three  schools,  including  elementary  Latin  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  analysis  of  English,  and  also  such  higher  branches  as  are  required  to  bo 
taught  in  the  upper  departments  of  graded  schools  and  in  high  schools.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  such  a  course  is  contemplated  is  said  to  have  already  attracted  to  the  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  whose  influence  on  those  below  them  is  likely  to  be  elevatiim. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  only  gain  secured  or  anticipated  from  the  changes  made.*  With 
a  higher  course  of  study  and  a  cutting  down  of  preparatory  work,  it  becomes  possible  to 
decrease  the  number  of  classes  and  to  graduate  but  a  single  class  each  year.  There 
may  thus  be  a  smaller  proportionate  teaching  force,  and  yet,  through  liaviim  the 
pupils  longer  under  hand,  a  greater  thoroughness. 

Lhe  statistics  for  the  year  1876-  7 7  in  the  three  schools  were  as  follows:  At  Winona 
normal  pupils,  221 ;  average  attendance,  171 ;  at  Mankato,  normal  pupils,  175 ;  aver¬ 
age  attendance,  114  ;  at  St.  Cloud,  145  normal  pupils  and  101  in  average  attendance; 
total  enrolment,  541 ;  total  average  attendance,  336;  graduates,  84.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  from  all  the  three  since  their  establishment  has  been  548,  of  whom  205 
were  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  while  614 
/  h a d  rec e  i  v  ed  some  training  in  these  institutions  were  also  thus  engaged. — 


(State  report,  1877.) 


OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 


Several  of  the  graded  schools  and  high  schools  are  reported  to  be  giving  instruction 
preparatory  to  teaching  and  to  be  furnishing  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  for  the 
lower  schools.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  at  St,  Peter,  also  reports  a  normal 
course  of  4  years,  conducting  pupils  through  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  and 
reviewing  common  branches  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  besides 
instructing  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Then,  too,  in  the  Minneapolis 
business  College  a  teachers'  training  class  lasting  3  months  was  held  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1877,  with,  it  is  said,  “gratifying  success.”  The  county  superintendent 
states  that  a  number  of  old  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  that  at  the  fall  examina¬ 
tions  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  attainments. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  the  latter,  as  in 
a  previous  year,  were  engaged  to  furnish  the  State  superintendent  in  the  spring  with 
a  teaching  force  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  for  six  weeks  * 
and’ m  the  autumn,  with  as  many  weeks  of  such  service  as  could  be  rendered  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  institutes  covering 

•JiVee,  Ui  ^  ie  sPr^uS  several  others  in  the  autumn  were  held  in  16  counties* 
v  ith  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  1,200  teachers.  The  saving  to  the  State  by  this 
plan  was  about  $500,  while  the  gain  to  the  teachers  from  having  thorough  normal 
instruction  from  trained  experts  must  have  been  very  great. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Burt,  in  liis  report  on  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State,  enters 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  school  as  the  proper  culmination  of  each  set  of 
graded  schools,  where  possible,  and  shows  in  various  striking  lights  the  weakness  of 
lhe  current  objections  to  high  school  training.  “The  high  school,”  he  savs,  “may 
educate  a  small  percentage  as  compared  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school,  and 
still  be  a  necessary  agent  in  the  system,  reflex' in  its  influence  on  the  schools  below  it 
elevating  their  scholarship,  inciting  their  pupils  to  high  ondeavor,  and  furnishing  to 
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the  aspiring  and  energetic  a  culture  without  which  their  intellectual  progress  would 
have  to  be  arrested  at  a  very  early  stage.’’  In  his  judgment,  “  their  iniluenco  in  a 
system  of  public  culture  is  indispensable.  Without  them  the  primary  schools  would 
have  no  standard  above  themselves  at  which  to  aim,  and  the  three  It’s  would  bo  too 
superficially  learned  for  any  valuable  results.  Wo  cannot,”  he  says,  “  incur  such  conse¬ 
quences;  we  can  better  afford  to  support  our  schools  for  higher  learning  with  a  liber¬ 
ality  that  shall  give  them  their  best  possible  influence  as  the  strength  and  the  glory 
of  our  public  school  system.” 

In  a  table  illustrative  of  the  graded  school  system  and  embracing  its  chief  statistics, 
he  gives  3,953  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  “  highest  schools,”  37*2  as  having  com¬ 
pleted  its  course,  and  119  as  completing  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  “  more  than  580 
schools”  included  have  only  two  or  three  grades,  it  is  hardly  to  bo  supposed  that  the 
“highest  school”  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  the  3,953  pupils  above  given 
are  of  high  school  grade,  though  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  two  numbers 
were  high  school  students. 

The  high  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  1876-77,  the  pupils  in  Greek  numbering  46.  Other  schools  had 
it  in  their  printed  courses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  The  schools 
having  pupils  in  Latin  were  22  and  the  total  of  Latin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  taught  to  only  a  limited  extent;  but  five  or  six  have  a  sufficiently 
extended  course  in  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  three 
schools  teaching  Greek  Mr.  Burt  says  that  pupils  may  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  languages 
and  mathematics  for  any  of  the  colleges.  Lie  thinks  that  under  proper  encouragement 
more  of  the  high  schools  might  be  made  to  prepare  students  for  a  scientific  course  with 
Latin. —  (Report,  1877. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  in  the  ai>pemlix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  lieport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  under 
this  head  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  which  have  thus  far  been  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni¬ 
versity  are  the  collegiate  or  elementary  department,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  “collegiate  department” 
is  introduc  ory  to  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
of  study,  the  classical,  scientific,  and  modern.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  college  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  old  prepara  ory  department,  so  long  as  any  may  bo  retained.  One  year  of  prepar¬ 
atory  work  has  been  already  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  This  arrangement  of  departments  emphasizes  and  formulates  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  colleges  to  make  the  close  of  the  second  or  sophomore  year  a 
branching  point  for  certain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  the  introduction 
of  optional  studies.  The  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  are 
thus  invited  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
shall  have  been  generally  done,  the  university,  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
the  whole  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  will  extend  the  means  for 
graduate  study. 

The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
one  in  arts,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literature,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees 
of  a.  b.,  s.  b.,  and  b.  l.  Masters’  degrees  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  con¬ 
ferred  on  all  bachelors  of  this  or  other  reputable  colleges,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  graduation,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  literary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  304  students  in  the  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
were  in  preparatory  and  59  in  special  studies. —  (Calendar,  1876-77.) 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Two  chartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women,  St.  Mary’s  Hall ,  at  Fari¬ 
bault,  and  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminary ,  report  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  103 
and  50  students.  The  number  of  these  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
Mary’s  is  not  given.  At  the  other,  it  is  reported  to  bo  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
and  German  are  taught  in  both,  with  painting  also  in  the  former.  St.  Mary’s  Hall  has, 
too,  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an 
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astronomical  observatory,  which  the  Minneapolis  Seminary  still  lacks.  Both  kavo 
libraries,  numbering,  respectively,  COO  and  000  volumes. —  (Returns.) 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioners  Report 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  University  offers  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course  of  2  years,  based  on  the  scientific  course  of 
the  collegiate  department  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture;  (2) 
an  elementary  course,  which  substitutes  natural  sciences  and  practical  instruction  for 
languages  and  mathematics  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course ;  and  (3)  special  courses, 
which  any  person  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language  may  enter  without 
examination. 

The  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  State  University  provides  3  advanced  or  university 
courses  covering  2  years,  based  on  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  department. 
These  lead  to  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  architect¬ 
ure.  Applicants  who  have  completed  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  junior  class  without  further  examination ;  others 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  that  course. —  (University 
Calendar,  1876-77.)  ' 

Carleton  College ,  Northfield,  appears  to  have  enlarged  in  1877  its  scientific  course  into 
a  scientific  department,  with  an  additional  endowment  of  $20,000  for  physical  science, 
and  with  considerable  enlargement  of  its  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  as  well 
as  of  its  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemical,  physical,  and  anatomical  studies. — 
(Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  this  State  are  the  Sedbury  Divinity 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Faribault,  the  Augsburg  Seminarium  (Evangelical 
Lutheran),  at  Minneapolis,  and  St.  John’s  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  at  St.  Joseph. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  in  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
reports  an  attendance  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  101  pupils,  and  in 
that  for  the  blind  of  19.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed  during  C4-  hours  each  day 
in  the  common  school  branches,  ease  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  language 
being  chielly  aimed  at.  Three  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  workshops, 
where  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  class 
in  articulation  has  made  marked  progress  in  lip  reading  and  articulate  speech,  com¬ 
posed  as  it  is  of  pupils  who  have  had  their  hearing  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  spoken  language.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  proper  subjects  for  this  class 
is  increasing. 

The  blind  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  music,  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  practical  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  United  States  history,  and  in 
writing  with  lead  pencil  and  in  Braille  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  100  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in 
the  State  who  are  not  yet  under  instruction.— (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Mankato,  August  28-30,  1877. 
The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  discussions 
auxl  papers  ot  unusual  interest.  In  reference  to  an  expressed  wish  that  all  the  papers 
should  be  published  in  his  report,  Superintendent  Burt  explains  that  their  length  is 
such  that  space  could  not  be  given  them,  but  that  he  made  an  exception  in  fa^or  of 
two  very  valuable  papers,  of  which  abstracts  are  presented.  These  are  “The  recita¬ 
tion  and  its  object,”  by  Miss  A.  Abbott,  and  “Method  of  teaching  history,”  by  Miss  E. 

A.  Wheeler. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  are  given  in  a  partial  report  of  the  meeting  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Educational  Weekly.  This  states  that  there  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years;  the  very  best  educators 
appeared  in  force ;  able  papers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these  brought  out  in¬ 
teresting  olscussions.  Among  the  papers  the  following  are  mentioned :  “At  what  ago 
should  children  bo  admitted  to  the  public  schools?”  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul;  “The 
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elements  of  religion  in  common  schools,”  hy  Superintendent  G.  C.  Tanner,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Minneapolis,  on  “  Free  text  books;”  that  is,  books  owned  by  the 
district  and  loaned  to  the  children,  a  system  favored  and  demonstrated  to  be  beneficial, 
economical,  and  feasible. 

Mr.  Bond  argued  that  the  school  law  now  makes  the  age  of  attendance  too  early  (5 
years),  that  the  primary  schools  are  thus  made  nurseries,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  the  law  and  put  the  age  of  admission  at  7. 

Mr.  Tanner  held  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  character  and  actions,  an  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  a  regard  for  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  must  bo  cultivated  in  the 
schools,  or  the  foundation  of  good  discipline  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  will  bo 
wanting. — (State  report,  1877,  and  Educational  Weekly,  September  20,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  David  Buut,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  St.  Paul. 

[Second  toxin,  1877-1879.] 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

White  youth  in  schools . 

Colored  youth  in  schools . 

Whole  number  in  schools . 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white _ 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  colored  . . 

Whole  average  enrolment . 

Average  daily  attendance,  white . 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored _ 

Whole  average  attendance . 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country _ 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  cities  . . 

Average  term  throughout  the  State  . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  white  teachers . 

Number  of  colored  teachers . 

Average  monthly  salary  paid . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Win  ole  reported  school  income . 

Whole  reported  expenditure  for  schools 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

171,  032 

150, 504 

20, 553 

184, 8o7 

174, 485 

10, 372 

355, 919 

324, 989 

30, 930 

.  76,026 

84, 374 

8,  348 

90, 178 

76, 154 

14,024 

166,204 

160, 528 

5, 676 

65, 384 

63, 943 

1  441 

68, 580 

55, 814 

12,768 

133, 964 

119, 757 

14, 207 

No  report. 

52, 672 

No  report. 

44,  627 

No  report. 

97,299 

80 

77 

3 

177 

200 

25 

100 

No  report. 

1,973 

2,  669 

698 

1,005 

1,459 

454 

$39  87 

$y9  194 

$10  67i 

$441,423 

$498, 987 

$55, 564 

417, 760 

481,215 

63, 455 

...  IT,  ,  . — y  —  —  —  expenditure  me  ior 

the  public  schools  alone,  not  including  the  normal  schools  or  universities  receiving 
appropriations  from  State  funds.  Through  a  change  introduced  in  1876,  makiim  the 
school  and  calendar  years  synchronous,  the  figures  in  the  second  column  probably  cover 
lo  months;  hereafter  they  will  cover  the  period  from  January  1  to  December  31.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

..  For  “general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  education  is  elected  every  fourth  year,  at  the 
same  time  and  m  the  same  manner  as  the  governor.  ' 

“  For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  °f  the  legislature  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  he  prescribed  by  law  ” 
heie  is  a  State  board  of  education ,  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  State  supermtendent  of  public  education.  ^  ° 

LOCAL. 

A  count;/  superintendent  of  public  education  for  each  county1  is  appointed  biennially  by 


'  A  county  is  the  ordinary  school  district  in  Mississippi;  an  incorporated  city  with  more  tlnn  1  non 
maabitants  forms  a  separate  school  district;  townships  or  towns  and  cities  with  Lss  than  3  000  inhab- 

UnSu  ’L’wi  Tm,  \  r’ 7'  boi!r<1  a?Pears  t0  have  been  abolished,  and  its  duty  of  looking  after  school 

•A  '  ,an(|  school  funds  transferred,  as  respects  county  districts,  to  county  supervisors  and  count  v  suner* 
ntondents,  and  as  respects  town  and  city  districts  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  such  districts/  1 
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the  above-mentioned  State  board  with  the  consent  of  tlie  senate,  on  the  certificate  of 
a  county  hoard  of  examiners  appointed  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  office 
that  the  one  chosen  has  the  requisite  educational  qualifications,  is  of  good  habits  and 
character,  and  possesses  executive  ability.  He  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  visit  these  schools  at  least  once  in  each  term,  make  annual  report  of 
them  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  educa- 
ble  children  in  his  county  and  to  the  State  board  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and 
school  funds. 

In  each  incorporated  town  or  city  with  2, COO  or  more  inhabitants,  the  qualified 
voters  elect  annually  2  trustees  for  each  ward.  In  towns  and  cities  with  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants  the  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint  annually  a  board  of  3  trustees,  who 
form  a  board  of  school  trustees.  To  form  such  a  board  in  a  rural  subdistrict,  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  who  have  the  qualifications  of  voters  elect  annually  3  trustees  to  serve 
till  the  next  election.  These  boards  employ  teachers  and  look  after  the  local  interests 
of  the  schools. —  (School  laws,  1876.) 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  his  report  for  1877,  Dr.  Bardwell  (filling  tlic  place  of  State  superintendent  for  a 
part  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Cardozo,  who  resigned  in  1876)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  school  system  is,  on  the  whole,  improving;  that  the  prejudice  against  it  once 
existing  is  now  largely  worn  away ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  party,  have  become  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  free 
schools ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  school  debt  entailed  on  many  of  the  counties 
from  the  past,  the  average  rural  school  term  reached  77  days  in  the  rural  districts 
reporting,  Avhile  in  towns  and  cities  it  was  200  days,  or  10  school  months ;  that  in  most 
of  the  indebted  counties  tlie  school  debt  lias  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  entirely 
liquidated ;  and  that  thus  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  nearer  a  cash  basis 
than  at  any  preceding  time  since  its  inauguration.  To  effect  this  last  improvement 
it  lias  been  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  contiguous  schools 
into  one,  reducing  thus  the  number  of  teachers;  while,  for  the  same  end,  a  general 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  has  been  made.  The  former  movement,  ho  wever, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  only  temporary  necessity ;  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  still 
leave  the  teachers  more  productive  means  than  formerly,  because  of  tlie  increased 
value  of  the  school  warrants  in  which  they  are  too  generally  paid.  The  apparent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment  ot  colored 
children  in  the  schools,  Dr.  Bardwell  thinks,  is  not  representative  of  the  real  fact  in 
either  case,  but  is  rather  due  to  a  neglect  in  certain  districts  to  make  proper  returns. — 
(State  report  for  1877.) 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

No  chaimes  in  the  school  law  were  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  Dr.  Bardwell 
recommends  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the  present  school  law,  repealing 
what  is  defective  and  practically  obsolete  and  supplying  what  is  needed  to  give  greater 
coherence  and  efficiency  to  the  school  system,  and  that  there  should  be  an  amendment 
of  the  law  ( 1 )  increasing  the  present  very  limited  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  and 
in  connection  with  such  increase  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  visiting  and  personally  in¬ 
specting  all  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  ;  (2)  instituting  a  system  of  graded 
schools  with  three  grades  instead  of  the  present  two,  and  with  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  than  the  $40  monthly  which  is  the  present  legal  maximum, 
that  the  best  teaching  talent  possible  may  be  secured  ;  (3)  determining  the  now  unde¬ 
fined  term  of  service  of  tlie  county  boards  of  examiners,  and  making  them  certify 
under  oath  as  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  county  superintendency ;  (4) 
removing  from  county  supervisors  and  city  boards  ol  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  raising  a  tax  for  public  schools  (except  as  respects  special  increase  of  school 
revenues)  and  letting  the  legislature  determine  by  law  what  tax  shall  be  regularly 
levied. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


VICKSBURG. 

Officers. —  A  board  of  trustees  of  2  members  for  each  ward,  with  a  city  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools.  „  M  \  n  *nn 

Statistics. —  Estimated  population,  11,000;  youth  of  school  age  (o-21  years),  2,400 ; 
enrolled  in  x>ublic  schools,  1,450,  besides  300  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  average 
attendance,  1,074;  school  buildings,  3  ;  school  rooms,  21;  sittings,  1,000;  schools, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  teachers,  23 ;  expenditures  for  school  purposes, $>L,  140. 
(Return  from  Superintendent  C.  E.  Bent  for  1877.1 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  for  1877  gives  95  as  the  aggregate  enrolment  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Holly  Springs  and  89  as  the  average  attendance.  A  return  states  that  there 
were  no  graduates  tor  that  year.  A  letter  accompanying  the  return  says  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  smallness  of  the  appropriation  the  school  cannot  get  a  library  of  even 
much  needed  books  of  reference,  or  have  a  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illus¬ 
trating  physics,  needful  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  or  means  to  aid  in  teaching  drawing. 
Drawing  is  taught,  however,  though  without  important  helps,  and  instruction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is  also  given. 

In  the  normal  department,  of  Tougaloo  University,  the  State  authority  gives  103  as 
the  enrolment  for  the  year  and  50  as  the  average  attendance,  while  a  return  says  that 
there  were  no  graduates.  The  inference  is  that  in  both  schools  the  greater  portion  of 
the  students  enter  for  only  short  terms  and  go  out  to  teach  before  the  completion  of  full 
courses.  Drawing  is  not  taught  at  Tougaloo,  there  being  little  need  of  it  in  the  colored 
schools  for  which  the  students  are  preparing ;  but  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is 
taught  and  there  are  some  means  for  illustrating  both  chemical  and  physical  studies. 
Each  institution  has  a  model  school  connected  with  it. 

There  appears  to  be  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  State  appropriation,  made  annually  to 
lougaloo  since  1874,  because  of  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  appointment  of  teach¬ 
ers  between  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  established  and  has  largely 
sustained  the  institution,  and  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  for  it  by  the  State.  & 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers’  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks’  duration 
shall  be  held  annually  in  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts  of  the  State  under  the 
<'1oni|ro|  ,°^  the  State  superintendent,  aided  by  an  experienced  educator  and  an  assistant 
skiLed  m  the  work  of  training  teachers  —  all  teachers  attending  to  have  their  salaries 
continued.  There  is,  however,  no  note  in  the  State  report  of  such  institutes  having 
been  held. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  school  law  recognizes  only  two  grades  of  schools  and  does  not  explicitly 
refer  to  high  schools,  nor  does  the  State  report  say  anything  about  them.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  exist  to  some  extent  throughout  the  State  sus¬ 
tained  in  part  from  county  school  funds,  perhaps  also  in  part  from  tuition  fees  for 
studies  not  recognized  by  the  school  law.  But,  except  of  the  high  school  of  Vicksburg 
(with  four  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  but  without  note  of  the  number  of  teachers 
or  pupils),  there  is  no  official  information,  unless  the  university  high  school,  mentioned 
further  on,  be  considered  a  public  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college  and  12  academic  schools  reporting  for  1877  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  Table  IX,  together  with  the  summaries  of  these  tables  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
ajipendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  this,  see  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  the  State  institution  for  superior  instruction,  the 
plan  embraces  three  general  departments,  one  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science 
literature,  and  the  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  The  first  of  these  three 
consists  of  a  university  high  school,  in  which  are  taught  the  branches  ©f  study  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  university  courses,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
together  with  a  course  of  commercial  science,  including  penmanship  and  book-keeping. 
In  the  science,  literature,  and  art  department  there  are  three  undergraduate  courses 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  and 
oue  to  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the  first  and  second  of  4  years  each,  with  certain 
fixed  studies,  the  third  elective  as  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  necessarily  em¬ 
bracing  those  of  7  out  of  9  lines  of  study  indicated.  Six  graduate  courses  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  are  also  presented ;  while  to  secure  the  decree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  successfully  pursuedMhe 
course  for  bachelor  of  arts,  or  that  he  possesses  au  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge 
with  special  proficiency  in  any  three  departments  of  knowledge.  He  must  also  pre- 
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sent  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  some  subject  of  original  research  connected  with 
one  of  these  departments.  The  department  ol  professional  educat  ion  embraces  at  pres¬ 
ent  only  a  school  of  law,  for  which  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  below. 
Tor  the  fall  term  of  1877  there  were  reported  174  collegiate  undergraduates  and  b 
graduate  students;  while  at  the  commencement  in  that  year  4  received  the  degree  ot 
13.  a.,  1  that  of  s.  13.,  and  1  that  of  PH.  d.  (honorary),  besides  5  that  ol  D.  D.  (Catalogue 
for  1877-78  and  return.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  intho 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  State  university 
the  catalogue  for  1870-’ 77  shows  a  4  years’  course  of  study,  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  as  a  profession  requiring  varied  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  The  cata- 
1o°tio  Stiys  tli ci t  the  course  is  intended  not  to  turn  out  mere  apprentices  to  llie  an,  l>ut? 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
and  that  applicants  for  admission  are  to  be  examined  in  the  common  English  branches, 
in  algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  in  elementary  geometry,  and  m  book¬ 
keeping.  In  the  catalogue  for  1877-78,  this  whole  announcement  disappears,  without 
any  note  of  the  reason  for  such  disappearance. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Bishop  Green  Training  School ,  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  both  a  mission 
and  a  training  school.  As  a  missionary  enterprise,  it  supplies  an  otherwise  destitute 
neighborhood  with  preaching  ;  as  a  training  school,  its  aim  is  not  to  teach  the  round  ol 
the  sciences,  but  to  give  training  and  discipline  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  he 
average  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  1876-77  was  12 ;  of  these,  however, 
a  number  were  simply  preparing  for  theological  study. —  (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  lias  1  professor  and  6  lecturers  and  a 
course  of  one  year,  the  trustees  having  in  1872  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  2 
years’  attendance.  There  appears  to  be  no  preliminary  examination  and  a  student 
mav  enter  at  any  time.  Text  books  are  said  to  be  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and 
every  student  is  examined  daily  on  his  day’s  reading,  with  explanation  of  those  points 
which  he  is  found  not  to  understand  sufficiently.  The  diploma  of  the  school  is  made 
by  statute  a  license  to  practice  law  in  any  court  in  Mississippi. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jackson,  re¬ 
ports  an  attendance  of  50  pupils,  25  of  each  sex,  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  gram¬ 
mar,  history,  physical  geography,  the  Bible,  lip  reading,  and  articulation,  ihe  State 
gratuitously  provides  board  and  tuition  for  these  children,  clothing  also  for  the  indi¬ 
gent.— (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

From  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  also  at  J ackson,  no  report  has  been 
received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Mississirn  educational  association. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Jackson,  August  8,  1877,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  State  teachers’  association,  General  Stewart,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  was  made  chairman.  A  committee  on  drafting  a  constitution  reported  one 
which  made  the  name  of  the  body  that  above  given,  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
and  for  annual  committees  on  common  schools,  higher  education,  normal  schools,  <fcc. 
The  reported  plan,  with  these  and  other  provisions,  was  adopted,  officers  were  chosen, 
and  committees  appointed.  Oxford  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  time  for  it  fixed  as  June  28,  1878. 

The  committee  on  common  schools  reported  in  favor  (1)  of  repealing  the  present  school 
law ;  (2)  of  recommending  a  poll  tax  of  $2  for  school  purposes ;  (3)  of  making  the  school 
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system  a  unit  (i.  e.,  that  there  should  he  common  schools  and  a  high  school  in  each 
county,  continuing  for  9  months  in  the  year,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  university)  ;  (4)  of 
grading  all  common  schools ;  (5)  of  better  salaries  for  the  principals  of  schools  with 
2  teachers  than  the  present  law  would  allow ;  (6)  of  fuller  compensation  for  county 
superintendents ;  (7)  of  having  3  grades  of  teachers,  with  salaries  proportioned  to  grade. 
All  these  resolutions  were  carried.  A  committee  on  changing  the  mode  of  choosing  a 
State  superintendent  reported  in  favor  of  making  both  the  offices  of  State  superin¬ 
tendent  and  of  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  appointive  instead  of  elective. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  association,  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  directed  to  make  the  recommendat  ion  for  these  appointments.  The  Eclectic 
Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  association.  After  receiving  a  report  on  higher  education  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  as  tributaries  to  the  university,  and 
appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  the  association 
adjourned. —  (Published  proceedings. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  education ,  Jackson. 

STATE  EOARI)  OF  EDUCATION. 


[Term,  January  1,  1878,  to  December  31, 1881.] 


Members. 

Post-office. 

Hon.  Einlocb  Falconer,  secretary  of  state . 

Hon.  T.  C.  Cat  chines,  attorney  general . . 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

TTnn.  .T.  A.Kmi.h  .'state  superintendent  of  public  education _ _ _ 

MISSOURI. 
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MISSOURI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-’75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Persons  of  school  a^e  (5— 21  for  1874— ’75 

738,  431 

725, 728 

and  6-20  for  187o-’70). 

Youth  attend  in. o’  public  schools _ 

394,  780 

«394,  848 

a68 

Average  dailv  attendance _ _ 

192'  904 

al81,  432 

all,  472 

SCHOOLS. 

* 

Public  schools  for  white  children 

7,  031 

7, 257 

198 

Public  schools  for  colored  children.... 

328 

'  338 

12 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days... 

99 

60 

39 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

- 

Men  tea  chine- _  _  _  _ 

5,  904 

5,904 

Women  teachin,T 

3,  747 

3,  747 

A  verao'e  fialarv  of  men 

$38  00 

Averao-pi  salarv  of  women 

29  50 

Averaoo  montldv  nav 

$30  00 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

• 

"Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

$3,  013,  595 

6$1, 773, 435 

$1,240, 131 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

No  report. 

2, 374, 981 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  vo.il r* hie  nrineinnl  .Tnlv  1  1R76 

$2, 910,294 

Whole  estimated  amount  of  fund . 

$7,  248,  535 

7, 300, 804 

$52,  269 

a  Estimated.  b  Several  counties  did  not  report ;  total,  about  $2,000,000. 


(Reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Ricliard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  for  the  years  indicated.  No  report  or  return  has  been  received  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  board  of  education ,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools,  has  under  the  constitution  of  1875  “the 
supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.’7  The  superintendent,  who  is  elected, 
like  the  others,  for  a  4  years’  term,  is  president  and  executive  officer. 

LOCAL. 

Count y  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years’  terms,  have  the  usual  duties 
of  county  superintendents,  but  with  such  limitations  both  of  these  duties  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  them  as  greatly  to  impair  efficiency,  except  where  counties  vote  to  have 
them  give  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  in  which  case  the  duties  are  extended  and 
the  pay  increased. 

Boards  of  education  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  such  as  have  been  organized 
under  special  laws,  consist  of  6  members  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  going 
out  each  year. 

Directors  of  school  districts  composed  of  minor  divisions  of  a  county  or  township  con¬ 
sist  of  3  members  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  change 
of  one  member  yearly. —  (Constitution  and  school  law  of  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

• 

A  recent  letter  from  State  Superintendent  R.  D.  Shannon  contains  the  following :  “  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  appropriation  for  executive  printing  having  been  exhausted,  my 
report  for  last  year  was  not  printed,  and  will  not  he,  unless  included  by  the  legislature 
in  my  next.”  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  because  Mr.  Shannon  had  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  collect  for  the  report  mentioned  statistics  not  before  presented  respecting 
private  and  corporate  schools  of  every  grade  and  public  and  associatioual  libraries. 
Apparently  from  discouragement  at  this  disposition  of  what  he  had  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication,  the  superintendent  has  furnished  neither  figures  nor  other  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  schools  to  the  educational  journal  of  his  State  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  only  authoritative  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  general  for 
1877  comes  from  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
to  report  upon  a  course  of  study  tor  the  country  schools.  This  report,  published  in 
February,  1877,  intimates  that  there  is  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  existing 
school  system ;  an  absence  of  any  requirement  for  an  annual  register  of  admissions, 
withdrawals,  and  attendance  in  the  schools ;  a  consequent  deficiency  of  accurate  and 
full  reports,  and  a  want  of  records  to  show  the  character  and  quality  of  the  school 
work.  Then,  going  beyond  such  intimations,  it  says  directly  that  “  the  country  schools 
have  been,  and  are  now,  systemless  schools,  each  teacher  being  free  to  arrange  his  own 
course  of  study  and  programme  of  exercises,  and  deciding  also  what  shall  bo  taught, 
what  slighted,  and  what  omitted,”  and  that,  “  owing  to  non-systcmatized  work  and 
effort,  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  revenue  is  wasted  in  paying  for  aimless  exper¬ 
imenting  in  the  school  room.”  To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  it  recommends 
that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  require  annual  registers,  examination  records,  full 
and  regular  reports,  and  give  the  State  superintendent  authority  to  oblige  each  county 
commissioner  to  furnish  to  the  teachers  of  his  county  a  course  of  study  and  programme 
of  daily  exercises  recommended  by  the  superintendent.  A  course  and  programme  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  committee  are  added. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  appear  to  be  all  in  St.  Louis  and  its  environs 
and  to  be  comprehended  in  the  school  system  of  that  city.  The  following  information 
respecting  them  is  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent  of 
St.  Loins  for  1876-77. 

There  were  30  Kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  year.  Of  those  in  operation,  14 
held  their  sessions  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  16  from  1.30  to  3.45  p.  m.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  Kindergarten  were  held  in  the  same  rooms,  but  they  enrolled  separate 
lists  of  children,  and  with  two  exceptions  were  taught  by  different  teachers.  Only 
32  of  the  182  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  received  pay,  the  remainder  teaching  gra¬ 
tuitously  for  the  sake  of  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  Kindergarten  management. 
There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  3,333  pupils,  1,827  boys  and  1,503  girls,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  belonging  being  1,502  and  average  daily  attendance  1,282;  of  these,  130 
were  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  age,  902  in  the  fifth,  1,448  in  the  sixth,  689  in  the  seventh, 
and  184  in  the  eighth;  average  ago  on  entering,  5^  years.  'The  expense  for  teachers’ 
salaries  was  $13,500,  an  average  for  each  scholar  enrolled  of  only  $4.05  a  year,  and 
for  each  belonging  of  only  $9  ;  while  the  average  cost  for  tuition  of  pupils  enrolled 
under  the  general  system  was  $12.80  and  of  pupils  belonging  $18.04,  so  that  here  each 
Kindergarten  child  costs  only  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  on  the  general  enrolment 
and  one-lialf  on  the  number  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  occupations  was  met  by  a  quarterly  fee  of  $1  each,  collected  from  all  except  the 
indigent. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  standing  of  children  who  had  been  trained  in  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  those  who  had  not,  after  their  entrance  upon  the  primary  schools,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Harris  says  the  testimony  does  not  entirely  agree.  He  thinks  this  may  be  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Moreover,  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Blow  in  Europe  llie  past  year,  less  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  “gift”  lessons  in  some  of  the  Kindergarten  than  upon  the  “occupa¬ 
tions;”  and  this,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  deteriorated  the  preparation  for  subsequent 
school  work,  the  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation  having  been  given  the  preference  over 
theoretical  ability  in  arithmetic.  Miss  Blow’s  pupils  excelled  in  the  primary  schools 
because  of  the  intellectual  awakening  given  them  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  the 
“gifts.”  “  The  gain  in  intellectual  possessions  for  young  children  will  not  be  so  great 
as  the  training  of  the  will  to  correct  habits ;  the  chief  work  of  the  Kindergaiten  is  that 
which  gives  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  taste,  and  the  amenities  of  life.”  Speaking  of 
the  educational  results  of  the  Kindergarten,  Superintendent  Harri  s  di  cusses  the  relations 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  He  says  the  superior  weaLh  producing  power  of  skilled 
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labor  depends  on  the  fact  tliat  its  products  are  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
that  they  present  greater  complexity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  the  coarse  work  of 
getting  out  the  raw  material  and  preparing  it  for  the  first  steps  of  usefulness.  The 
trite  remark  that  we  pay  for  manufactures  prices  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  brains 
mixed  with  them  is  true.  If  the  Kindergarten  occupations  train  the  muscles  of  the 
child  when  supple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  be  obedient  servants  to  the 
will,  if  they  train  the  eye  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  for 
realization,  if  the  “gifts”  develop  an  early  and  permanent  tendency  to  mathematical 
operations,  then  the  Kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  education  of  an  industrial  people. —  (St.  Louis  city  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors 
of  public  schools  in  all  such  places  as  shall  have  adopted  the  law,  one-third  of  such 
directors  to  be  subject  to  change  by  new  election  each  year  following.  These  directors 
choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number,  the  body  thus  organ¬ 
ized  forming  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  having  a  board  of  the  number  and  organization  indicated. 
St.  Joseph,  under  a  special  act  of  1860,  amended  in  1866,  has  a  board  composed  of  2 
members  from  each  ward  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  ward,  with  a  president  elected 
by  the  district  at  large.  St.  Louis,  also  under  special  act,  has  one  composed  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  member  from  each  of  its  28  wards  elected  for  terms  of  II  years  each,  one-third  going 
out  each  year.  This  board  chooses  a  president  from  its  own  number,  aud,  like  the 
others,  annually  elects  a  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  who  at  St.  Louis  chooses 
2  assistant  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

| 

Expenditure. 

Hannibal . 

12,  000 

3,  306 

1,877 

1, 299 ' 

28 

$14,  £47 

Kansas  City . 

42, 000 

8, 303 

4,334 

2,  529 

58 

81, 187 

St.  Joseph . 

25,  000 

6,  822 

3,514 

2,417 

o52 

053,194 

St.  Louis . 

482,  000 

146,  000 

642,  436 

627, 581 

6752 

1,  007,  831 

a  In  a  written  return  the  number  of  teachers  is  given  as  54,  and  the  expenditure  is  put  at  $51,073. 

6  Exclusive  of  5,240  enrolled  in  evening  schools,  with  2,421  in  average  attendance  under  118  teachers. 
All  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  are  from  the  printed  report  for  1876-’77. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Hannibal. — The  figures  above  given  are  from  a  written  return  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  no  printed  report  having  been  received.  The  return  gives  300  as 
the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  additional  to  that  in  public 
schools. 

Kansas  City. — There  are  9  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  1  high  and  8 
district  schools,  1  of  the  latter  for  colored  children.  Number  of  school  rooms  owned 
by  the  district,  62 ;  rented,  2.  The  district  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate, 
and  grammar,  the  course  in  these  grades  covering  7  years,  while  the  high  school  course 
requires  4.  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  2  years  in  the  school  age,  which  probably 
cut  off  200  pupils,  the  enrolment  was  larger  in  1877  than  ever  before.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  the  school  system,  a  library  has  been  established,  which  now  numbers  about  two 
thousand  volumes  and  is  rapidly  increasing. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

St.  Joseph. — The  board  owns  17  school-houses,  containing  53  rooms.  There  were  16 
schools  open  for  the  year,  of  which  1  was  a  high  school  and  2  were  for  colored  children. 
The  enrolment  of  colored  pupils  was  376,  the  average  attendance  224.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  on  the  average  number  belonging,  was  91 ;  on  the 
number  enrolled,  69.  The  high  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1868,  and  has  since 
graduated  10  classes,  numbering  in  all  134,  75  girls  and  59  boys. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

St.  Louis. — Adding  the  5,240  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools  to  the  42,436  pupils 
in  day  schools,  wo  have  a  total  enrolment  of  47,676  in  all  the  public  schools.  Adding 
the  118  teachers  in  evening  to  those  in  day  schools  gives  a  total  of  870  teaching  public 
schools  during  the  year.  In  the  day  schools  the  enrolment  was  4,046  greater  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1875-76.  The  board  of  education  has  still  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
how  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  school  population  which  increases  much 
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faster  than  the  income  from  taxable  property.  This  increase  of  enrolment  averages 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  It  has  been  far  greater  proportionally  than  that  of  the 
population ;  partly,  it  is  thought,  from  the  popularity  of  the  schools  and  partly  from 
the  severe  financial  depression,  which  has  caused  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  private  schools  and  send  them  to  the  public  schools.  The  plan  of  half  day  in¬ 
struction  in  the  two  lowest  grades  is  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  financial 
difficulty,  a  plan  which,  it  is  stated,  would  save  as  much  annually  as  the  proceeds  of 
one-fourth  of  the  city  school  tax,  while  materially  improving  the  system.  Children 
before  the  age  of  13,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  has  urged,  cannot  profitably  study  more  than 
half  as  long  as  men  and  women,  and  the  most  profitable  arrangement  of  work  for  such 
children  will  restrict  their  study,  in  general,  to  3  hours  daily  for  the  younger  children 
and  4£  for  the  older.  Nearly  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the 
St.  Louis  city  schools  are  in  the  two  lowest  grades.  If  they  were  provided  for  in 
half  day  sessions,  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  might  he  effected  of  $150,000  a  year  in 
the  items  of  real  estate  and  improvements,  wages  of  teachers  and  janitors,  fuel,  and 
supplies  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  pupils  would  make  as  rapid  progress  as  now 
and  assimilate  what  they  learn  far  better,  since  what  they  lose  in  iteration  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  keen  grasp  which  a  thoroughly  rested  mind  gives  to  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  industrial  occupation  for  children  during  the  hours  when  not  employed  in 
study,  it  is  suggested,  should  accompany  such  an  arrangement.  The  question  of  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  now  rapidly  assuming  prominence  among  educators,  may  find  its 
solution  in  some  such  jdan  as  this.  The  difficulty,  as  Superintendent  Harris  says,  is 
the  practical  one,  how  to  do  it.  The  trouble  lies  in  finding  suitable  work  and  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  children  with  due  strictness  to  the  plan  adopted. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  for  some  years  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
children  under  7  years  of  age.  The  length  of  time  spent  in  school  in  St.  Louis  is  not 
so  great  as  in  most  eastern  cities.  Some  school  populations  get  an  average  of  5  years’ 
tuition,  but  here  the  time  spent  is  barely  3  years,  on  an  average.  In  1876-77  the 
children  7  years  old  and  under  comprised  34.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment,  and 
21.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment  were  under  7.  About  8  per  cent,  of  these  last 
attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  day  schools,  including  the  high  and  normal, 
was  $20.19, based  on  the  average  number  belonging;  it  was  $14.33  based  on  the  total 
enrolment,  being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  about  a  dollar  a  pupil.  This  was  secured 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  inexperienced  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  of  service  from 
$500  and  $550,  respectively,  to  $400  and  $450.  A  reduction  of  per  cent,  in  teachers’ 
salaries  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  apply,  however,  only  to  salaries 
of  $500  and  upward.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  the  weight  of  reduction  should 
fall  chiefly  on  unskilled  labor,  that  a  premium  may  be  offered  for  good  work. 

The  number  of  children  studying  German  in  the  public  schools  reached  18,727  in  the 
year,  of  whom  12,787  were  of  German  parentage.  The  necessity  for  this  instruction  grows 
out  of  the  large  number  of  Germans  in  the  city  and  the  need  of  training  them  under 
American  influences. —  (Report  for  1876-’77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Southeast  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  with  5  instructors  and 
•some  student  assistants,  had  171  students  in  1876-77, 73  women  and  98  men.  There  is 
an  elementary  course  of  study  which  covers  2  years  and  an  advanced  course  of  2  years 
additional.  Twelve  graduates  are  reported  for  1877,  all  but  one  from  the  elementary 
course;  engaged  in  teaching,  3. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  with  9  resident  instructors 
and  20  “tutors,”  reports  592  normal  pupils,  388  men  and  204  women.  There  were  39 
graduates  in  1877 ;  of  these  all  but  6  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  4  years. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

The  Northwest  Normal  School,  at  Oregon,  organized  in  1876,  in  1877  had  3  instructors 
and  110  normal  students,  55  men  and  55  women.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  years. 
An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  received  from  the  city. —  (Return.) 

The  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Sedalia,  opened  in  1876,  has  primary,  preparatory,  com¬ 
mercial,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments,  in  which  latter  the  attendance  was  14, 
all  women  but  4.  The  aim  of  the  normal  department  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  school  branches  and  instruction  in  the  methods,  theory,  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing,  in  school  organization  and  school  government,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  College  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  reports  70  students,  all  of  them  men  but 
1 ;  10  instructors ;  and  a  4  years’  course  of  study. —  (Return.) 

Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  anlinstitution  opened  for  the  colored  race  iu  1866, 
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had  during  1877,  under  6  instructors,  an  attendance  of  122  students,  of  whom  G9  were 
men  and  od  women.  Eleven  students  were  graduated  from  its  4  years’  course  of  study, 
I  WIlom  elJSaoed  m  teaching.  There  was  an  average  of  $40.99  received  from  the 
(Return1)  eaC^  ^>u-^n  ten  ding,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. — 

In  all  these  schools  drawing  and  voeal  music  are  taught;  instrumental  music  also  in 
physics'  6  som,e  meaus  chemical  illustration,  and  3  some  apparatus  for  illustrating 

At  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School  215  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1877,  a  smaller  num- 
ber  than  m  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  There  were  12  graduates  in  January, 
J.o7/,  and  oo  m  June.  Iliere  was  greater  regularity  in  attendance  than  during  any 
previous  year,  a  tact  which  indicates  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  good.  In  order 
to  guard  against  overwork,  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  by 
pupils  on  school  work  at  home.  This  averaged  during  the  year  two  hours  and  eleven 
minutes. _  The  advanced  class  spend  about  half  of  their  time  in  practical  teaching  in 
the  district  schools  of  the  city,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  overcome  first  difficulties  in 
teaching  under  the  assistance  of  their  own  teachers  and  of  those  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  teach.  All  are  excluded  from  entering  higher  classes  who  have  not  satisfactorily 
finished  the  work  of  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  Those  who  show  little  aptitude 
for  teaching  are  advised  to  withdraw.— (City  report,  1877.) 

A  normal  course  is  reported  by  the  catalogue  for  1877  at  Central  Wesleyan  College, 
VV  arrenton,  m  which  22  pupils  received  instruction ;  and  at  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
according  to  the  catalogue  for  1876-77,  there  was  a  class  numbering  10  pupils.  The 
normal  department  of  the  State  university  had  18  students.  Normal  departments 
filso  reported  m  La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  and  Thayer  College,  Kidder,  in 
lc/4  7 o,  but  no  later  information  on  this  point  has  been  received  from  those  colleges. 


teachers’  institutes. 

Under  the  existing  school  law  these  means  of  improving  teachers  are  not  required 
to  be  held  by  the  county  commissioners  unless  the  counties  arrange  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  nor,  if  they  should  bo  held,  are 
vhe  teachers  bound  to  attend  them  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  sense  of  duty, 
there  being  no  penalty  for  absence  or  reward  for  attendance.  A  search  through  the 
pages  of  the  educational  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  indicates  that  only  5 
county  institutes  were  held  during  the  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Ihe  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  served  during  1877 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  by  its  advocacy 
of  a  good  school  system  and  of  liberal  legislative  app r op r i ati o n s  for  its  support  aided 
great 4  his  endeavors  in  this  direction,  while  many  articles  must  have  improved  the 
teachers  for  whose  benefit  they  were  written. 

Ihe  Western,  a  monthly  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  has  at  times  given  a  page  to 
educational  matter,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  notice  in  the  December  number  for  1877  of  the 
formation,  history,  and  constitution  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy,  which  seems 
to  be  doing  important  work  in  training  its  members  to  thoroughness  in  teaching. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  a  quarterly  published  at  St.  Louis,  and 
edited  by  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  frequently  contains  original  articles  and  trans¬ 
lations  bearing  on  the  science  of  education,  which  are  characterised  by  profound 
thought  and  wide  study  of  the  particular  topics  discussed. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  high  schools  in  the  State  law  beyond  a  provision  for  cen¬ 
tral  graded  schools  formed  by  a  union  of  certain  districts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  nor  have  the  State  reports  been  wont  to  present  any 
statistics  of  high  schools.  They  exist,  however,  in  some  places,  through  the  wish  of 
the  people  for  them  and  through  the  discretionary  action  of  school  boards.  Hanni¬ 
bal,  m  1877,  had  1  such  school,  with  35  students  and  1  teacher;  Kansas  City,  1,  with 
7  teachers  and  223  scholars ;  St.  Joseph,  1,  witli  5  teachers  and  182  scholars ;  St. 
Louis,  1  central  high  school  for  advanced  pupils  and  5  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  for  the  studies  of  the  first  high  school  year.  The  enrolment  in  the  central 
school  for  1876-77  was  351 ;  ;.n  the  branches,  906;  the  number  admitted  from  these  to 
the  central  for  that  year,  143 ;  teachers  in  .central  and  branch  schools,  48.  Total  of 
high  school  teachers  reported  in  the  State  .for  1877,  61 ;  of  high  school  pupils,  1,697  ; 
graduates  in  the  three  places  last  named,  93. 


OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  summa¬ 
ries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Inasmuch  as  the  old  question  of  the  right  of  establishing  free  high  schools  at  public 
cost  is  provoking  new  discussion,  Superintendent  Harris,  in  his  report  for  1877,  gives 
considerable  space  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  city  high  school,  on 
this  subject.  The  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  the  public  high  school  are  addressed 
to  the  objectors  of  three  different  classes:  (1)  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  education 
and  to  those  who  are  indifferent  and  consent  to  public  education  only  because  it  is  a 
sociological  need ;  (2)  to  those  who  believe  in  education  by  itself,  but  who  look  upon 
public  education  as  a  gift  and  not  as  a  right ;  (3)  to  those  who  believe  in  education  as  a 
right  as  well  as  a  political  necessity,  but  who  wish  it  to  be  limited. 

To  the  first  class  the  defence  of  a  high  school  is  made  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
It  is  shown  that  the  high  school  exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  beneficial  influence 
not  to  be  obtained  so  economically  in  any  other  way.  To  the  second  class  of  objectors 
it  is  replied  that  education  is  not  in  this  country  a  gift,  but  a  right  and  a  necessity 
on  which  depend  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  community.  To  the  third  class  of 
persons,  who  believe  'education  to  be  a  right,  but  who  wish  to  limit  it,  additional  con- 
si  derations  are  adduced  based  on  (1)  political  necessity,  to  the  end  of  preventing  crime, 
abolishing  caste,  aud  fostering  creative  ability  ;  (2)  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  the  community  ;  (3)  the  sufficiency  of  the  education,  as  determined  by  these  con¬ 
siderations  ;  and  (4)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  community  to  perceive  and  to 
attain  its  own  best  ends. 

From  the  arguments  in  favor  of  public  high  schools,  given  in  previous  annual  re¬ 
ports,  the  following  among  others  are  selected :  That  they  infuse  greater  uniformity 
into  the  system ;  that  they  have  a  healthful,  stimulating  effect  on  the  schools  below  ; 
that  they  furnish  opportunities  for  the  poor ;  that  they  dignify,  popularize,  and  ren¬ 
der  influential  the  district  schools;  that  they  both  indicate  and  encourage  a  high 
standard  of  education  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  they  graduate  stanch  friends  of 
liberal  culture  and  advanced  learning. —  (City  report.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  aud  summary  of  this  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  study  in  all  the  colleges  appear,  as  far  as  heard 
from,  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876. 

The  State  University,  at  Columbia,  and  the  Pritchett  School  Institute,  at  Glasgow, 
report  only  by  catalogue,  and  their  statistics,  therefore,  do  not  appear  in  the  tables. 
There  was  a  total  attendance  of  463  in  the  academic  and  professional  schools  of  the 
university.  Of  the  academic  students,  70  were  enrolled  in  the  school  of  physics, 
46  in  chemistry,  147  in  natural  history,  340  in  mathematics,  19  in  metaphysics,  7  in 
Shemitic  languages,  64  in  Greek,  168  in  Latin,  157  in  continental,  and  233  in  English. 
Pritchett  Institute  reports  22  students  in  the  collegiate  department,  besides  6  special 
and  132  preparatory  students. 

The  State  University  was  founded  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in 
1820,  by  means  of  a  congressional  grant  to  the  State  of  two  townships,  or  40,080  acres 
of  land.  At  the  same  time  other  public  lauds  were  set  apart  for  sustaining  elementary 
schools.  Thus,  higher  education  was,  from  the  first,  identified  with  the  lower  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  public  school  organization.  The  university  was  chartered  in 
1839  and  began  its  work  at  Columbia  in  1840 ;  in  1870  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  the  State,  became  a 
part  of  it.  The  course  comprises  17  schools,  of  which  10  are  academic  and  7  professional. 
Five  of  the  academic  schools  are  devoted  to  scientific  study  and  5  to  the  languages, 
including  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Shemitic.  For  the  10  academic 
schools,  4  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  a.  b.,  s.  b.,  pii. 
b.,  and  l.  b.  It  is  intended  that  these  courses  and  degrees,  occupying  the  same  time 
and  indicating  the  same  amount  of  work,  shall  be  equivalent  in  training  and  equal  in 
honor.  The  professional  schools  are  those  of  agriculture,  pedagogics,  law,  medicine, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  and  art.  Young  women  have  been  admitted 
to  the  classes  of  the  university  tor  10  years ;  and  experience,  it  is  stated,  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  coeducation. —  (Catalogue.) 

Washington  University ,  St.  Louis,  which  lias  for  several  years  had  lady  students  on 
its  rolls,  is  reported  by  the  American  Journal  of  Education  in  that  city  to  have  had  a 
special  room  fitted  up  for  them  in  1877  as  a  parlor  and  study,  an  attention  to  their  com¬ 
fort  which  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  To  extend  more  widely  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  has  given  the  university  a 
lecture  endowment  fund  amounting  to  $27,000  aud  to  be  increased  by  accruing  interest 
to  $30,000.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  lectures 
on  literature,  history,  art,  and  sciences,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public  aud  will  ordi- 
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narily  "be  free,  though  an  admission  fee  may  be  required  when  circumstances  shall 
demand  it. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.)  These  lectures  appear  to  have  been  already  com¬ 
menced,  and  two  series  of  them,  on  German  and  French  literature,  delivered  in  1877, 
are  said  by  a  St.  Louis  paper  to  have  been  of  great  interest. 

COLLEGES  FOE  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  Eex>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

As  this  table,  however,  will  not  show  all  that  relates  to  the  Mary  Institute,  which  is 
a  branch  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  said  of  it  that  its  last  cata¬ 
logue  indicated  34  young  lady  students  in  its  5  academic  classes  for  the  fall  term  of 
1877  and  13  in  its  2  advanced  classes ;  the  former  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  very  thorough 
high  school  course,  the  latter  those  of  a  collegiate  one.  A  portion  of  the  studies  in 
the  advanced  course,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry,  and  me¬ 
chanics,  are  elective,  and  students  usually  recite  in  the  college  classes  of  the  university. — 
( Catalogue,  1877-78. ) 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Detailed  statistics  of  institutions  under  this  head  may  he  found  in  Tables  X-XT3T  of  the  appendix,  and 
summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 


SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  one  of  the  professional  colleges  of  the 
university,  at  Columbia,  provides  a  4  years’  course  in  agriculture  and  related  studies, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  a  resident  graduate  course  of  1  year, 
and  a  course  in  horticulture  of  1  year.  Students  who  complete  the  resident  graduate 
course  are  entitled  to  the'  degree  of  master  of  agriculture.  Those  who  complete  the 
course  in  horticulture  are  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Ladies  are  invited  to  pursue  this 
course;  it  embraces  horticultural  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  climatology,  garden¬ 
ing  and  landscape  gardening,  fruit  culture,  botany,  and  history  of  horticulture.  It  is 
the  design  of  this  college  to  give  an  education  that  shall  fit  the  pupils  for  intellectual 
1  and  manual  labor.— (University  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  forms  another  of  the  professional  schools 
of  the  Missouri  State  University  and  receives  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  fund  de¬ 
rived  from  the  congressional  land  grant.  Its  departments  of  instruction  are  mathemat¬ 
ics,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy,  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  graphics,  mechanics,  German,  French,  and  English.  Number  of  students, 
10. —  (Catalogue  of  university  and  return.) 

The  O’ Fallon  Polytechnic  School,  a  department  of  Washington  University,  offers  6  reg¬ 
ular  courses  of  study,  extending  through  4  years  each,  5  of  the  courses  being  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  work  as  civil  and  mining  engineers,  chemists, 
and  architects.  The  sixth  course  is  in  science  and  literature ;  its  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.  This  course  is  suited  to  the  wants  of 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men.  Among  its  other  features,  an  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  systematic  study  and  practice  of  art  and  design.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
37  students  in  1877,  including  1  graduate  student,  besides  5  who  were  not  candidates 
for  degrees,  while  a  large  number  of  others  received  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Shops  for  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  this  school  have  been  fitted  up 
by* a  liberal  friend  of  the  university,  Mr.  Conzelman,  and  in  these  pupils  are  taught 
the  use  of  tools  and  receive  some  training  in  woodwork,  carving,  turning,  and  black- 
smithing. —  (Catalogue,  1877-’78. ) 

THEOLOGICAL. 


The  Theological  Department  of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Cape  Girardeau  (Roman  Catholic), 
reports  an  attendance  of  1  graduate  and  5  undergraduate  students,  the  latter  in  a 
course  of  theological  instruction  covering  3  years. 

Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  in  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty  (Baptist),  had 
an  attendance  of  52  undergraduate  students.  The  course  for  college  graduates  extends 
over  2  years,  while  for  non-graduates  a  5  years’  course  has  been  arranged. —  (Catalogue 

an(|  1*0^11X12  ^ 

Concordia  College  Seminary,  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  dating  from  1839^  re¬ 
ports  a  3  years’  course  of  theological  study,  for  which  students  are  prepared  at  Con¬ 
cordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  >  .  _ 

A  short  course  in  theology  has  been  incorporated  with  the  academical  studies  ot 
Lewis  College,  Glasgow  (Methodist  Episcopal);  and  in  the  Central  Wesleyan  College,  War- 
renton  (Methodist  Episcopal),  there  is  a  4  years’  course  of  theological  study,  beginning 
with  elementary  English  branches. —  (Catalogues.) 


LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  State  University  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  33  students. 
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The  course  of  study  covers  two  years.  No  special  preparation  is  required  for  admission 
but  the  student,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  college,  must  be  19  years  of  age.  The  mode 
of  instruction  is  by  daily  examinations  on  text  books,  lectures  on  special  titles,  and  the 
exercises  of  a  moot  court. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  St.  Louis  Law  School,  a  department  of  Washington  University,  provides  a  course 
of  study  covering  2  annual  terms  of  6  months  each,  u  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
to  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  practice  of 
the  profession.”  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
and  mercantile  law,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  courts,  real  property  law  (including  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing  ), 
equity  jurisprudence,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice  at  common  law,  in  equity,  and 
under  the  code,  corporations,  insurance,  domestic  relations,  torts,  and  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence.  Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  upon  assigned  portions  of  stand¬ 
ard  treatises,  by  lectures,  and  by  moot  courts.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior 
cnss  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  and  those  for  either  class  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  standing  and  of  having  received  a  good  English  education ; 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  a  satisfactory  examination  must  also  be  passed  in  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  76.  The 
examination  of  the  senior  class  for  degrees  is  mainly 'by  printed  questions  covering 
the  entire  course  of  study,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  questions  are 
prepared  and  the  examination  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  comprising  some 
of  the  chief  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  State,  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Only  on  the  written  recommendation  of  this  board  is  a  degree 
granted.  1.116  example  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  widely  followed. —  (Catalogue 
and  return.)  w 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  University,  at  Columbia,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  at 
St.  Louis,  the  Missouri  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  at  St.  Louis,  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  at  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College ,  at  St.  Joseph,  re¬ 
port  for  1877  a  total  attendance  of  488  students.  All  these  demand  of  candidates  for 
graduation  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  The  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  provides,  also,  a  3  years'  graded  course  in  the  institution  and  advises 
students  to  pursue  it,  offering  this  at  the  same  cost  as  the  prescribed  2  years'  course. — 
(Returns  and  catalogues.) 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  College ,  at  St  Louis,  also  offers  a  3  years'  graded  course  of 
study,  while  the  obligatory  requirements  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  the  above.  The 
number  of  students  attending  was  59.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted— (Cata¬ 
logue  and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  aims  to  give  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  only  in  the  branches  of  midwifery,  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  There  were  12  students  attending  in  1877.— 
(Return  and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  3  years'  progressive  course  of 
instruction,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  instead  of  the  2  years'  course 
required  for  graduation. —  (Eleventh  annual  announcement.) 

In  the  St. Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  Che,  branches  studied  are  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
and  pharmacy.  For  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  and  attendance  upon  2 
courses  of  lectures  are  required.  The  college  graduated  16  students  in  1877  and  had 
an  attendance  in  the  fall  of  1877  of  50. —  (Prospectus  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton,  founded 
m  1851,  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  230  pupils,  127  males  and  103  females,  under 
11  instructors,  of  whom  2  were  semi-mutes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  about 
six  hundred  pupils  have  received  instruction  and  5  of  the  graduates  have  become  teach¬ 
ers  in  similar  institutions.  The  elementary  English  branches  are  taught,  and  also  the 
employments  of  printing,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  gardening. —  (Return  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  founded  In  1850, 
reports  7  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  2  are  blind,  with  108  pupils.  These  are 
trained  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  reaching  into  some  studies 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  With  a  view  to  preparation  for  self  support  the  students 
also  receive  training  in  broom  making,  cane  seating,  willow  work,  sewing  hv  hand  and 
on  machine,  and  some  kinds  of  fancy  work. —  (Return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

j  i  j  ^  •  ,  •  Shannon,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  states 

that  associations  were  organized  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  December,  1877,  at  Pied- 
“°,nt  Southeastern  Missouri,  at  Kansas  City  for  the  counties  in  the  northwest, 
and  at  Moberly  tor  northeastern  counties.  One  for  Southwestern  Missouri  was  also 
^  associations  are  m  addition  to  the  general  association,  the  meeting  of 

p  WaS  lielA1rm  o!10  summeri  bat  of  tllG  proceedings  of  which  no  account  has 
leached  this  Bureau.  Mr.  Shannon  says  that  among  other  work  they  are  designed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of 'institutes  in  all  the  counties  represented,  and  the  southeast- 
em  association,  ot  which  alone  there  is  any  full  report,  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
lange  tor  an  institute  ot  at  least  one  week  in  each  county  in  the  district  during  the 
summer  vacations.  An  effort  was  made,  too,  to  have  some  teacher  in  each  county 
edit  a  column  m  the  county  paper  in  the  interests  of  public  education.  Several 
aie  said  to  have  consented  and  some  of  them  to  have  gone  to  work. 

CONVENTION  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  1877,  states  that  a 
meeting  ot  colored  teachers  ‘  recently”  held  in  Jefferson  City  was  composed  of  many 
ot  the  most  intelligent  colored  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  first  day  was 
occupied  m  considering  the  material  condition  of  the  colored  schools,  which  it 
was  said,  have  buildings  that,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ill  adapted  in  structure,  ven¬ 
tilation,  room,  and  furniture  to  common  school  purposes.  Two  speakers  particularly, 
le  ernng  to  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children  and  to 
its  requirement  that  the  terms  and  advantages  of  such  schools  should  be  equal  to 
others  ot  the  same  grade  m  their  respective  districts,  cities,  and  villages,  said  that  this 
requirement  is  frequently  and  grossly  violated.  Colored  primary  schools,  it  was 
asserted,  are  in  most  instances  held  in  basements  and  huts,  without  desks  or  suitable 
furniture  while  “  other  primary  schools”  are  amply  furnished.  This  was  said  to  be 
true  ot  other  grades  also. 

As  to  the  employment  of  colored  teachers,  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  the 
board  ot  education  in  St.  Louis  (where  the  colored  population  is  40,000),  in  refusing 
any  colored  teacher,  and  it  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  the  claims 
ot  the  i ace  and  upon  the  proprieties  of  the  situation.  The  sentiments  expressed  upon 
these  topics  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  called  for  a  cornmit- 
tee  of  nine  members,  with  power  to  organize  associations  to  bring  before  the  proper 
authorities  the  condition  ot  the  schools  and  the  propriety  of  having  colored  teachers 
loi  them,  as  well  as  to  increase  in  other  ways  the  educational  work  among  the  colored 
people,  the  resolution  was  passed,  and,  possibly  because  of  this  action,  colored  teach- 
ers  were  employed  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  following. 

Papers  on  the  relations  of  the  institute  to  the  common  schools,  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  teaching  of  English,  on  the  instruction  of  most  value  to  the  colored  people, 
and  on  the  use  of  penalties  in  school  government  were  presented  and  drew  forth  high 
encomiums  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  present.  The  State  superintendent  spent  an 
afternoon  with  the  convention,  answering  questions  and  explaining  the  laws  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  support  of*  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
carefully  prepared  papers  were  read  and  important  topics  discussed,  but  whether  it 
was  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  convention  or  one  of  the  sectional  associations  organ¬ 
ized  by  its  committee  does  not  appear. 


FROBEL  SOCIETY,  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  St.  Louis  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
association,  to  secure  harmony  throughout  the  Kindergarten  in  methods,  music,  line  of 
thought,  and  spirit  of  action,  and  so  to  prevent  errors  which  might  arise  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  new  teachers,  with  perhaps  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  system.  It 
embraces  about  one  hundred  members,  40  of  whom  are  directors  of  Kindergarten,  and 
23  paid  assistants  in  the  same.  Besides  being  an  association  of  colaborers,  it  has  an 
official  character,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  to  appoint  a  committee  of  5  members  to  conduct  the  examination 
of  all  applicants  for  position  in  the  Kindergarten.  These  examinations  are  held  quar- 
terly,  and  comprehend  the  principles  of  modem  teaching  and  the  application  of  Fro¬ 
ths  theory. — (Letter  from  the  president  of  the  society.) 

ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

In  order  to  discuss  both  methods  of  teaching  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
school  work,  a  tew  of  the  principals  of  district  schools  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  principal 
ot  the  high  school  and  his  first  assistant,  met  in  the  autumn  of  1871  at  the  house  of 
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one  of  tlieir  number,  and  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  morality  in  public 
schools.  This  meeting  led  to  others,  until  they  became  so  frequent  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  society  that  should  offer  its  membership  to  all  who  might  take  an  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions.  In  February  of  the  following  year  such  a 
society  was  formed,  with  the  title  above  given,  and  with  a  constitution  which  declared 
its  aim  to  be  “the  discussion  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  science  of  pedagogy.” 
Its  meetings  have  been  since  steadily  continued  on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month, 
except  during  the  summer,  and  at  these  meetings  various  important  papers  have  been 
presented,  the  titles  of  which,  as  well  as  the  membership  and  rules  of  the  association, 
may  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  The  Western  (a  St.  Louis  monthly)  of  1877. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  GEORGE  HEROD  ASHLEY. 

Born  at  Ashbum,  Derbyshire,  England,  September  19,  1844,  Professor  Ashley  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  only  10  years  old,  and  from  the 
time  that  he  was  12  earned  his  own  livelihood  and  pushed  his  way  upward  in  the 
world.  An  accident  which  disabled  him  for  manual  labor  at  16  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  culture,  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  passed  through  the 
schools,  became  a  teacher,  rose  at  21  to  the  assistant  prineipalship  of  the  schools  of 
Corunna,  Mich.,  and  soon  had  from  the  principal  the  high  testimony  that  he  was  the 
best  English  scholar  the  principal  knew  in  the  State.  But  love  for  learning,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  enkindled,  did  not  let  him  rest  without  a  higher  culture.  So  at  23  he  presented 
himself  for  admission  as  a  student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Olivet  College.  In 
less  than  a  year  he  was  graduated  from  this  department^  entered  college,  and.  going  up 
one  class,  finished  the  course  in  three  years,  at  the  head  of  his  class  ;  this,  too,  though 
he  had  taught  all  the  way  through  college,  in  the  determination  to  pay  his  own  expenses 
to  the  end.  On  his  graduation  he  was  made  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  college  year ;  then,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  collegiate  authorities, 
he  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Potterville,  Eaton  County,  not  far  away,  and  labored 
with  great  success  and  popularity  for  about  two  years.  By  this  time  his  reputation  as 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  rising  man  was  well  established,  and  through  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury 
of  Olivet,  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Drury  College,  Springfield  Mo. 
he  was  called,  in  1873,  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  institution!  then  just 
chartered.  He  accepted  the  post;  performed  the  duties  of  it  nobly;  infused  his  own 
fresh  life  and.  zeal  and  thoroughness  into  the  classes  which  he  taught ;  and  by  his  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  and  magnetic  power  was  doing  much  to  secure  for  the  youno-  colic  n-e 
an  exceedingly  high  character,  when,  after  four  years  of  service,  he  died  July  20,  1877, 
passing  away  universally  lamented,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  years. —  (Memorial 
pamphlet,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jefferson  City . 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


[Term  of  office  expires  January  1,  1881.] 


Members. 

Post-office. 

Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

His  Excellency  John  S.  Phelps,  governor . 

Jefferson  City. 
Jefferson  City. 
Jefferson  City. 
Jefferson  City. 

Hon.  Michael  K.  McGrath,  secretary  of  state . 

Hon.  Jackson  L.  Smith,  attorney  general . 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


•* 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Win +11  Qplinnl  octa  ^ 

86,  191 

92, 161 

5,  970 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

59,  966 

56',  774 

3, 192 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Tli  a+r*i  a+.q  nro’fm  i  7 A.rl 

2,  496 

<TT'ci.r1p/;l  ssplinnls  .  _  _ _ 

64 

Tin  err n,fl  Ail  flA.lionla  .  -  _  _ _ 

2,  432 

1  975 

T?nmn  q  fnv  af,n  f\  v 

2,  075 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days  .... 

95.8 

127 

21.2 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

$1,  069,  694 

$1, 862,  386 

$792,  692 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Tpaplip.rsi  pnml ntTPrl  _  .  .. . 

3,  361 

3,  729 

368 

A  irpro  o'A  m mi  +Ti  1  xr  n.u  n+*  infill 

$37  14 

$35  46 

$1  68 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  .... 

32  84 

"31  80 

1  04 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  imblic  schools .... 

$865,  274 

$633, 211 

$232,  063 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 

919,  346 

*861,  264 

58,  082 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A irrnmif,  n, until n!~il A 

81,  318,  044 

$1,  615,  021 

$296,  977 

Whole  estimated  amount . 

15,  000,  000 

% 

Is;  229;  687 
l 

3,  229,  687 

*In  a  special  return  made  by  Superintendent  Thompson  this  amount  appears  as  $1,02/,  192;  this 
possibly  includes  payments  made  during  tho  year  on  account  of  past  indebtedness. 


(Returns  of  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie  and  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  second  column  embraces  the 
statistics  from  G1  counties.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  in  each  year  of  even 
number,  has  general  charge  of  the  public  school  system. 

A  State  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale,  leasing,  and  management  of  the  school  lands 
and  investment  of  school  funds  is  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas¬ 
urer,  attorney  general,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  in  each  county  every  odd  year  for 
the  care  and  supervision  of  county  school  interests. 

A  district  board  in  each  organized  school  district  is  ordinarily  composed  of  a  moderator, 
director,  and  treasurer,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  years  each, 
one  goin(r  out  each  year.  Each  of  them  has  certain  definite  duties  to  perform  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  and  all  together  constitute  the 
district  board  for  the  general  care  of  tho  school  and  school-house.  In  districts  with 
more  than  150  children  of  school  age  the  people  may  choose  a  board  of  6  trustees,  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  with  change  of  one-third  yearly. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 


1  .^5™?  been  no  report  printed  since  1875  and  none  being  expected  till  the 
J.®' thr tl?erTOnr1tS7fi*>771”mp80“  ias  kmdly  famished  the  following  sketch  to 


There 

close  of  7  _ _ 

fill  the  gap  for  the  year  1876-77 : 

During  the  school  year  1876-77  the  system  has  been  steadily  recovering  from  the 
severe  depression  ot  preceding  years.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  depression  Wre 
1  !°1  in+  6  f .ePcr^°£  !87 5-  76,  but  others  not  mentioned  were  equally  potent.  In 

and^P  1?  SCli1001  f,\nd?  aaioimted  t0  $4  for  eacl1  Pupil  between  5 

2}:  J*  187o,  the  legislature  lowered  the  State  school  tax  from  two  mills  to  one, 

time  appropriated  irom  State  distributable  fund  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  tor  two  years  to  special  schools.  This  cut  down  the 
annual  pio  rata  distribution  to  $2.18  per  pupil  in  1876  and  to  $1.85  in  1877  Manv 

StfltAl8^re  StnPPed  and  districts  disorganized,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  much  discouragement  was  felt.  1  e 

gradually,  with  the  return  of  financial  prosperity,  a  better  feeling  began  to 

steachlv  incr^asid^11^^6^  leased  and  sold  in  greater  quantities  and  the  school  fund 
steadily  increased.  The  new  constitution,  moreover,  adopted  in  1876,  forbids  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund  to  other  than  common  school  purposes 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  of  1875.”  purposes, 

tMv’ the  statistic8  bepore  given  show  a  decrease  of  3,192  in  school  enrolment 
!ih standing  an  increase  of  5,970  in  school  population,  but  an  addition  of  368  to 

during1theyear!eaCherS  employed>  thouSh  tpis  may  be  the  result  of  frequent  change 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

Officers.  A  board  of  education  of  apparently  15  members,  subject  to  partial  annual 
change,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  ’  J  painai  annual 

Statistics.— Estimated,  present  population,  22,000:  children  of  school  ao-e  f5-2D 
4,7o3 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,911 ;  average  attendance,  1,906:  teachers  47-  ex¬ 
penditure  for  public  schools,  $77,036.  70  7  7  u,  u^eneis,  ,  ex 

Additional  particulars.— Besides  the  public  school  enrolment,  there  was  an  estimated 

fish  in  * tlhA^0±i  r°°  13i  pliVat,°  and  Parocinal  schools,  and  besides  the  46  teachers  of  En«-- 
lish  in  the  public  schools,  there  was  a  teacher  of  German,  who  probablv  had  assistance 

?aP*r  “  the  interests  o?  CslooL" 

rr v, im  oi V°1 e t  a  °00  studying  Unit  language.1  A  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
pu  Wished  m  the  same  paper,  shows  that  they  are  classed  as  primary  intermediate’ 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  course  for  the  first  and  third  covering5  in  each  case  3 
years ,  that  tor  the  second,  2 ;  that  for  the  fourth,  4 ;  making  12  years  in  all.  The  promo- 
tions  fiom  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school  in  the  summer  of  1877  numbered  27  one 
other  pupil  passing  the  examination  creditably,  but  not  entering  the  school.  Successful 
prosecution  ot  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  with  an  average  of  75  per  cent  in  three 
principal  studies,  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  basis  of  promotion  thoSth  in  some 
instances  they  are  made  on  the  ground  of  fidelity  to  study  unaccompanied  bv  t W 
measure  ol  success.- (Omaha  High  School  for  April,  1877,  an^sXequent ^nl/ers  ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

PPe  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska,  at  Peru,  reports  for  the  venr  187ft  ’77 
attendance  of  265  normal  students,  of  whim  209  belonged to  the  elemenTary  1ml  56  to 
t  o  higher  course.  The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  common 
ungraded,  and  lower  grade  schools.  It  comprises,  in  addition  to  a  critical  stud v  of 
common  branches,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  organization  and  mammementmf  un 
graded  schools  methods  of  teaching,  the  art  of  rendering  the  elements  of  learn  n^ 

Srvsfhools  TbaenTv,t0  t*  youn«’  ^  the  of  illustrative 

primal y  scnools.  the  advanced  course  comprises,  in  addition  3  vcnW  t/An, 

rtr  f.rau(die8’  including  instruction  in  the  laws  of  mental  development  with  their 

applniation  to  teaching;  the  science,  philosophy,  and  history  of  education*  school 

/•  s  m  general,  and  the  school  system  of  Nebraska  in  particular,*  also,  school  <>rada- 

tion,  supervision,  and  management. —  (Catalogue,  1876-77  )  •  &  1  a 
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teachers’  institutes. 

Both  State  and  county  institutes  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  the  former  to  he 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  the  latter, 
under  that  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  they  may  be  held. 
At  those  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  all  county  superintendents  of  the  dis- 
trict  for  which  they  are  convened  are  required  to  be  present,  and  the  schools  in  the 
district  are  to  bo  closed  that  the  teachers  may  attend  the  institute.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  writes  that  3  of  these  district  institutes  were  held  in  1877,  lasting  from  2  to  6 
weeks  each.  The  only  one  of  them  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  at  Plattsmouth, 
July  9-19.  It  had  an  attendance  of  56,  and  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  the  aim  being  to  prepare  those  present  to  conduct 
county  institutes.  The  other  two  were  held  at  Grand  Island  and  at  Pawnee  City. 

Of  county  institutes  the  superintendent  writes  that  they  were  organized  in  42 
counties  and  carried  on  with  spirit.  He  cites  as  an  example  Boone,  a  frontier  county 
with  only  18  schools,  where  20  teachers,  with  the  county  superintendent,  were  present 
and  ready  for  business  at  9  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  several  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  the  only  one  reported  for  1877  is  that 
at  Omaha,  the  course  in  which  extends  through  4  years,  with  a  good  selection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  studies  and  Latin  optional.  German  was  also  an  optional  study,  but  was  dropped 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  from  a  necessary  reduction  in  expenses.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  said  to  be  children  of  parents  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  who,  though  respectable  and  generally  comfortable  in  circumstances, 
could  not  in  general  afford  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  private  institutions 
which  Avould  afford  them  the  same  advantages. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepara¬ 
tory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Doane  College,  at  Crete,  had  an  attendance  in  collegiate  classes  of  19  students,  7  of 
whom  were  pursuing  a  scientific  course.  There  were  7  young  women  in  the  collegiate 
department.  The  preparatory  department  numbered  about  145  students,  nearly  half 
girls. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Nebraska  College,  at  Nebraska  City,  reports  40  pupils  in  preparatory  studies,  but  none 
in  collegiate. —  (Return.) 

No  catalogue  or  return  from  the  State  University,  at  Lincoln,  has  been  received  for 
1877.  From  a  statement  in  the  Educational  Weekly  of  July  26,  1877,  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  preparatory  school  has  been  organized  into  a  separate  department.  By  this 
means,  and  by  an  increased  thoroughness  in  entrance  examinations,  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  work  more  efficient  and  systematic  and  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  department. 
It  appears,  also,  from  that  and  other  authorities,  that  the  board  of  regents  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  tear  down  and  reconstruct  the  university  building,  which,  although  a 
large  and  imposing  structure,  costing  over  $100,000,  was  so  poorly  constructed  that  it 
has  with  difficulty  been  kept  from  falling  down.  The  university  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  tuition  is  free  to  all. 

Creighton  College,  Omaha,  the  buildings  for  which  were  begun  in  1877,  and  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  1.878,  is  the  fruit  of  a  bequest  of  $100,000  left  by  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton 
to  found  a  college  in  that  city. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  only  school  for  scientific  instruction  in  this  State  is  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  State  University.  It  offers  2  courses  of  study :  a  4  years’  course,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  scientific  in  the  academic  department,  and  a  shorter  one,  which  may 
be  completed  in  from  1  to  2  years,  according  to  the  student’s  advancement.  Military 
science  and  tactics  are  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical. —  (Catalogue  of  the  university,  1876.) 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

•3?ivinit^Soch0°1’  Ne>raska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  reports 
students,  with  1  resident  and  2  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers/  There1  are 

[Return,  1877?)1  C°UrS6  °*  StUdj’  and  au  examination  is  required  for  admission.— 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha  has  sinec  its  oro-aniza 
employn^ent^tauglit^is  priutSg!— (Ketiu-i(  th“«S>  and  Biology; ’the  on| 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

lB^^s^ee^recelv//.  fol  ^  Nebraska  Clt^  stin  in  its  infancy,  no  report  for 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

reZsrr  zr 

studv  ”  bv  Prof  w  w  Tv.  dc?  •  MfiEenziej  Report  on  a  course  of  high  school 
schools  ”  bv  Prof  W  F  Wikmi-  Americans  may  learn  from  European 

™ 1  School,  S'ug  S  “Vhtub/fV 

education 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  CONVENTION. 

Superintendent  Thompson  writes  that  such  meetings  were  held  at  Grand  Inland  and 
Plattsmonth,  but  no  account  of  their  proceedings  halreached  tMs  Bureau 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  S.  It.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Lincoln. 

STATE  BOAKD  OF  COMMISSIONERS.1 
[Term  expires  January,  1879.] 


Members. 


His  Excellency  Silas  Garber,  governor 

Hon.  Bruno  Tzscbuck,  secretary  of  state . 

Hon.  S.  G.  McBride,  treasurer 

Hon.  George  H.  Roberts,  attorney  general . 

Hon.  F.  M.  Davis,  commissioner  of  "public  lands 


Post-office. 


Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 


'  F°r  the  Sale’  lease’  and  management  of  school  lands,  and  the  investment  of  schooling 
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NEVADA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-18) . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Average  number  belonging 
Average  daily  attendance  . 
Attending  private  sohools . . 
Not  attending  any  school 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  (without  rate  bills) .. 

Public  high  schools  . . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Volumes  in  public  school  libraries.. 

Districts  which  voted  a  tax . 

Districts  reporting  according  to  law 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . 

Average  for  women . 

Average  paid  both . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


1874-75. 


7,  538 
5, 082 
3,745 
3, 286 
700 
2,  021 


101 


168 
1,  082 
4 

68 


$92  84 


$188, 117 
161, 299 


1875-76. 


8,475 
5,  521 
4, 142 
3,832 
931 
1,952 


83 

3 

154 
1,  281 
7 

72 


36 

77 

$112  63 
85  20 
96  55 


$195,  535 
162,  761 


Increase. 


937 

4:59 

397 

546 

231 


199 

3 

4 


71 


$7,  418 
1,  462 


Decrease. 


69 

18 

*14 


(Report  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  State  superintendent  ol  public  instruction,  tor  the 
two  years  indicated.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  every  fourth  year,  beginning  in  1866,  has  general  supervision  o±  the  public 
schools ;  he  is  to  hold  institutes,  to  visit  schools  in  each  county  annually,  and  to  make 

a  biennial  report  of  the  condition  of  instruction  in  the  State.  „ 

Upon  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  ot 
public  instruction,  and'the  surveyor  general,  is  imposed  the  duty  of  devising  plans  tor 
the  improvement  and  management  of  the  public  school  funds  and  tor  the  better  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  public  schools,  with  some  supervisory  power  over  matters  connected  with 
the  sohool  system. 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  chosen  by  the  people  once 
every  two  years,  to  visit  and  supervise  the  schools  of  his  county  and  report  respecting 
them.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  transact  the  business  of  his  office  during  his  own 
absence,  and  must,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  attend  at  his  office  during  the  business 
hours  of  every  Saturday  for  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

With  2  other  persons  appointed  by  himself,  he  forms  a  county  board  of  examination,  to 
examine  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  This  board  grants  certificates  ot  hist  grad c  o 
persons  of  good  character  and  apparent  htness  to  teach  the  studies  prescribed  tor 
grammar  and  high  schools  and  certificates  ot  second  grade  to  those  who  pio^e  a  i  ve 
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character  and  fitness  to  teacli  the  studies  prescribed  for  primary  schools  such  ccrtifi 

tli?r.nmK  ®cll°o1  dl®tnct,  a  board  of  school  trustees  is  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district 
1 ® i for  an  ordinary  district  and  5  for  one  that  polls  more 
fm  n  w,  hundred  votes.  One  member  out  of  the  3  and  2  out  of  the  5  mustbe  chosen 
A  a  fTyears  t^lm »  tho  remainder,  for  a  2  years’  term.  In  case  of  failure  to  elect  trus- 
es,  the  county  superintendent  fills  the  offices  by  appointment.  The  trustees  have 

ests Fr°Perty  °f  ^  “t  "a!l  local  pubfic  sc hool  inter! 
ests,  vitfi  tne  duty  of  taking  an  annual  school  census  and  of  making  through  tfie 

Sir  Sr*’  “  "  reP°rt  of  ^thing  relating  to  tEeir1  school^— 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

.  rcPorts  °f  ttie  State  superintendent  in  Nevada  are  only  required  to  be  presented 

wafrTEPaSs‘? year’  “  *!16  “  Precedtas  a”ar «K *2 

«  4s  tlie  next  regular  session  begins  January,  1879,  Mr.  Kelly’s  report  tor 

the  two  previous  school  years  will  not  be  due  till  December  *878  The  statistical 

pio&iess  and  condition  of  the  schools  until  the  appearance  of  the  renort  fnr 
.  lean while,  however,  some  special  features  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  mav  be 
gieaned  from  the  school  law  of  1877,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  1873.  J 

States  Tfiietevfhontt  if+T6  ^ene^all7  Prescribed  than  is  common  in  the  older 

selected  Wthl  S^ate  hL'r/11  prm?ipal  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  ai. 
selected  by  the  State  board,  and  no  school  district  may  receive  its  pro  rata  share  nf 

^“^eXdfertt88  th6+teSti  b°°kS  aPPointed  Jre  adopted  and  used  in  all  its 
1  i  .stl?dies>  are  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  prescribed  those  for  all 

philosophy ' lndS-ranhvnS’Sf?g’  ,wli,tinS,  arithmetic,  andtho  elements  of  natural 
I  •  <  ,y  Ty  Tor  schools  above  the  primary  grades,  English  oTimmar 

st&l  ht6>,f“td  PVsioloF’  hygiene,  and  cifmist^  7re=  adde'dpwS 

t  |  these,  m  such  schools  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  direct  come  alo-ehra 

ho  fuj  ’  •drawinS>  natural  history  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of 

SSSSSltS  &0“  th6Se'  T“‘  ^wever, ^Tnoffo  blT^ed 

AarherS  arG  enf enraged  to  be  permanent,  through  the  permission  niven  countv 

is&iissasss  a- •"*— " SSSI 

moLtTrltf 0bj  1°,*-  0f  ?ny  Portio“  of  the  pnhhcschool  fundspof 
lmi  u  i  ‘  SCd  Jy  State  tax  for  the  public  schools,  or  of  moneys  appropriated  to  them 

distributed  toPth6eS  vnr  n?ltS  t0+*he  }?aymeA  of  qualified  teachersV  e  school  moneys 

•th®  State  sch001  and  declares  that  no 

go  uses  mdir“fy  be  Paid  for  erection  of  school- 

4  With* an exnliritn?« fumiture,  or  other  contingent  expenses  of  the  schools, 
be  determined  Iw+ni  ?  !'  e11',011’  14  18  required  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall 

swn  tbe  .cbaYaot.er  »f  tire  service  to  he  rendered,  and  that  in  no  district 

-p  ,  ....  disci  unination  m  the  matter  of  salary  as  against  women  who  are  teachers 
for  Vim  m, bllls-  ?OW  generally  disallowed  in  older  States  -  areltilTPermittedin^ Nevada 
as  a^ fSIXSfcr* twTmg  be/°“d  8ix  “onths  a  school  which  has  been  maintained 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

fj™rsi0ni{8  made  \n  tho  scll°o1  ]aw  for  the  holding  of  one  or  more  teachers’  insti 
Inr  L  ?UallT  ST*  C0Unty’  under  thG  Erection  o?  the  county  superintendent^ Ind 
m-der  to  hohf  bol^  mStSUte’  nndeY  the  direction  of  the  State  superintSdPn  !  In 

s:i^^pz^r,m,ssioncts  mn8t  °b“  i 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Oittf  Si  8°hools  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  in  1876  at  Elko  Virginia 
City,  and  Gold  Hill,  the  only  one  respecting  which  information  for  1877 ’has  been 
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received  is  that  at  Elko,  where  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State  university 
affords  high  school  training  to  such  youth  of  the  town  and  of  the  State  as  are  prepared 
for  it,  and  serves  as  a  nucleus  and  foundation  for  a  university  in  the  future. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

As  may  he  inferred  from  the  above,  the  university  provided  for  by  law,  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  preparatory  department,  still  awaits  the  fuller  development  which  in  a 
State  with  a  vast  territory  and  a  sparse,  unsettled  population  must  come  by  slow 
degrees. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  BLIND. 

From  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  population  of 
the  State,  no  institution  for  them  lias  thus  far  been  deemed  necessary,  and  the  few 
cases  reported  receive  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  in 
the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Carson  City. 

[Term,  January,  1877,  to  January,  1881.  J 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  enumerated  between  5  and  15 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . ’’’ 

Average  for  each  school . ‘ 

Number  in  higher  branches . 

Attending  juivate  schools . ” 

Children  between  5  and  15  not  attend-' 
mg  school. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  school  districts . 

F ormed  under  special  acts . 

Number  of  schools . 

Graded  schools . 

Town  liigh-schools . . 

District  high  schools . V.V.W.W. 

Schools,  public  and  private,  where 
higher  English  and  languages  are 
taught. 

Schools  averaging  12  scholars  or  less.. 
Schools  averaging  6  scholars  or  less. 

Average  term  of  school  in  days . 

Number  ot  school-houses . 

School-houses  unfit  for  use 
School-houses  built  in  the  last  year 
School-houses  without  blackboard 
School-houses  with  globes  or  outline  I 
maps.  ! 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. .. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

1  ersons  teaching  for  the  first  time 
Teaching  same  school  successive  terms 

Attended  normal  schools . . 

Towns  employing  such . 

Teachers  in  private  high  schools . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  schools ’ 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  enrolment . 

Of  average  attendance . 


1875-76. 


55, 976 
66, 699 
48, 857 
19.  63 
4,982 
3,  892 
4, 156 


2,102 
41 
2,  498 
458 

18 

21 

86 


941 
290 
93.7 
2, 237 
417 
27 
36 
856 

$2, 413, 860 


553  I 
3,107  I 
$41  93 
25  72 
659 
1,125 
236 
115 


$652, 714 
668,  046 


$9  94 
13  54 


1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

«43, 817 

i 

68, 035 

1,336 

47, 921 

936 

.93 

18.  70 

4,773 

209 

M,  138 

246 

3, 890 

266 

2,  062 

40 

32 

9 

2,  562 

64 

424 

34 

15 

3 

22 

1 

86 

810 

131 

284 

6 

91.85 

1.85 

2, 231 

6 

361 

56 

12 

15 

26 

10 

699 

157 

$2, 357, 405 

$56, 455 

591 

38 

2,  955 
$38  37 

152 
$3  56 

24  71 

1  01 

601 

58 

1, 127 

2 

295 

59 

126 

•  11 

174  . 

$609,733  . 

$42, 981 

604,654  . 

63, 392 

$9  45  . 

$0  49 

13  41  . 

13 

return  from  tL^i^rinS  1I.nuc}|  below  thc  real  figure.  A  written 

greatly  disregarded  in  taking  the  census  at  68’035’  addm&  however,  that  the  limit  of  age  was 

y!  8hchSifo^.fr°m  PageS  128  and  129'0f  the  report,  appears  to  be  that  of  pupils  iu  higher  pri- 

A.(Down3^gtate  superintendeut'o^pubUo^us^ruction.)688*011  °f  1877>  ^  H°n'  Charles 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  tlie  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor 
every  second  year.  He  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  school  system,  and  is 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

For  townships  there  are  elective  school  committees,  respecting  the  number,  title,  terms, 
and  powers  of  which  a  large  discretion  is  allowed.  The  ordinary  term  contemplated 
by  the  general  law  is  one  year ;  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties,  to  examine  and  license 
teachers,  to  dismiss  them  for  proven  cause,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  them,  determine  the  text  hooks  to  he  used,  and  present  to  the  town 
and  to  the  State  superintendent  an  annual  report.  Towns  may,  however,  by  a  by-law 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  to  hold  office  for  such  term,  be 
vested  with  such  powers,  and  charged  with  snch  duties  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
determined  in  the  law. 

For  districts  there  are  annually  elected  a  moderator,  to  preside  at  the  district  meet¬ 
ings  ;  a  cleric,  to  keep  record  of  these ;  and  a  prudential  committee,  of  one  to  three  per¬ 
sons,  to  engage  teachers,  provide  them  with  board,  and  look  after  the  furnishing, 
heating,  and  general  comfort  of  the  school-house.— (Digest  of  the  school  laws,  1869, 
with  subsequent  amendments.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  State  Superintendent  Downs  in  the  statistical  summary  given  show 
an  increase  of  1,336  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  266  in  children 
between  5  and  15  attending  no  school,  an  increase  of  64  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  38  in  the  male  teachers,  and  of  59  in  those  that  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools. 
Thus  far  all  looks  well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  average  attendance  smaller 
by  936,  notwithstanding  the  increased  enrolment,  the  number  of  graded  schools 
reported  less  by  34,  the  number  of  school-houses  6  less,  and  the  number  with  globes 
or  outline  maps  157  less,  while  against  the  increase  of  38  men  teaching  appears  a  loss 
of  152  women,  with  a  loss,  too,  of  $3.56  in  the  average  pay  of  men  and  $1.01  in  that  of 
women.  This  reduction  in  salaries,  like  the  decrease  of  $42,081  in  the  receipts  for 
schools  and  $56,455  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  is  common  in  the  records 
of  the  year  throughout  the  States,  and  is  probably  only  the  result  of  the  continued 
hard  times.  But,  even  if  it  be  from  that  alone  (and  much  more  if  proceeding  from  a 
willingness  to  make  hard  times  an  occasion  for  hard  bargains),  the  tendency  is  to  drive 
the  better  teachers  out  of  a  profession  yielding  skilled  labor  steadily  diminishing 
returns.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  anxiety,  for,  if  the  better  teachers  should  bo 
turned  away  or  broken  in  spirit  by  this  falling  oil  in  pay,  deterioration  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  must  quickly  follow. 

HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS. 

Superintendent  Downs  thinks  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  prosperous,  upon 
the  whole,  during  1876-’77.  Town  and  city  superintendents  generally  indicated  this 
in  their  reports ;  still,  all  experienced  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfection  they 
sought  to  reach.  Among  these  difficulties  three  were  particularly  prominent :  (1)  xoo 
many  small  schools,  (2)  too  many  text  books,  (3)  irregular  attendance. 

1.  As  respects  the  first,  it  is  admitted  that  a  small  school  offers  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  teacher  nearer  to  each  pupil  and  thus  enables  him  to  adapt  his  instruc¬ 
tion  to  individual  peculiarities  and  needs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  excitement  and  emulation  which  accompany  numbers,  and  from  this  cause 
is  likely  to  be  dull.  Then,  too,  a  school  of  six  or  a  dozen  scholars  costs  as  much  as  one 
with  twenty  or  thirty  need  cost,  unless  an  unusually  cheap  teacher  is  obtained,  in 
which  case  the  poverty  of  the  instruction  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  diminution 
of  expense.  Yet,  of  the  2,562  public  schools  reported,  1,094  had,  on  an  aveiage,  but  a 
dozen  or  fewer  scholars.  So  many,  therefore,  were  too  likely  to  be  poor  schools.  The 
remedy  suggested  for  this  evil  is  either  a  consolidation  of  the  small  school  districts  oi 
an  arrangement  for  successive  schools  in  several  contiguous  districts.  The  former  is 
held  t-o  be  the  better  plan,  as  securing  ampler  fup.ds,  a  larger  and  more  stimulating 
school,  and  probably  much  better  teaching.  But,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  latter 
offers  at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  more  scholars  and  lor  a  longei  lime, 
although  probably  under  different  and  comparatively  poor  teachers.  . 

2.  As  respects  multiplicity  of  text  books,  it  is  said  that  this  forms  a  barrier  to  classi¬ 
fication  where  the  books  are  not  uniform,  two,  three,  or  four  classes  being  thus  mace 
necessary,  where,  with  uniformity  of  books,  there  need  be  only  one  ;  while  families 
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moving  witli  different  text  hooks  into  a  new  neighborhood  introduce  a  like  confusion 
there  or  are  put  to  additional  expense  for  change  of  hooks.  The  remedy  proposed  foi 
this  is  a  law  requiring  uniformity  of  text  hooks  throughout  the  State,  so  that  families 
furnished  for  one  school  or  school  district  would  he  furnished  for  any  other  in  tho 
Commonwealth.  And  then,  if  the  series  adopted  should  he  made  unchangeable  for  live 
years  from  the  date  of  introduction,  much  expense  arising  from  now  frequent  changes 
might  he  avoided.  ° 

3.  As  respects  irregular  attendance,  the  returns  for  1877  show  that  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  scholars  were  absent,  on  an  average,  every  day  in  the  year.  Mr.  Downs 
proposes  two  means  of  lessening  this  serious  evil,  which  hinders  progress  not  in  the 
absentees  alone,  hut  often  also  in  all  the  school.  Where  it  arises  from  the  laxity  of 
parents  in  allowing  children  to  he  absent  for  trivial  reasons,  he  would  have  teachers 
and  school  officers  refuse  to  excuse  an  absence  unless  in  every  case  a  written  and  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation  of  it  is  presented  from  the  parent  or  guardian.  Where  it  arises  from 
wilful  truancy,  he  would  have  truant  officers  inquire  into  the  circumstances  whenever 
children  are  found  out  of  school.— (Report  for  1876-77.)  . 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Manchester  has  a  school  committee  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  2  members  from  each  ward,  chosen  apparently  for  two  years 
each,  and  one-half  liable  to  change  each  year;  Nashua,  a  committee  "of  13  members, 
including  the  city  superintendent,  4  to  be  chosen  annually,  for  terms  of  3  years  each ; 
Portsmouth,  a  board  of  instruction,  of  12  members  (one-third  changed  every  year), 
divided  into  committees  for  each  grade  of  schools.  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Nashua 
have  city  superintendents,  and  Manchester  has  a  truant  officer  also,  employed  by  the 
city  for  5  days  each  week  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Children 
of  school 
age. 

Enrol¬ 

ment. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Manchester . 

25,  000 

a3,  065 

3,  007 

2,509 

80 

$52, 155 

Nashua . 

11,000 

a2,  307 

2, 138 

1,531 

48 

28,  093 

Portsmouth . 

10,  000 

2, 154 

1,964 

1,  402 

40 

25;  695 

a Bttvreen  5  and  15  years. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Manchester  the  day  schools  are  classed  as  high,  intermediate,  grammar,  middle, 
primary,  and  suburban.  There  is  also  a  training  school  with  two  departments,  and  2 
evening  schools  have  been  maintained  with  a  total  attendance  of  178  pupils,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  earnestly  at  work  and  to  have  profited  much  by  it.  Partly  through 
better  grading,  a  very  decided  improvement  is  reported  in  the  work  of  all  the  grades  ; 
this  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  last  term  with  those 
in  the  bound  volumes,  which  secured  high  compliments  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
The  high  school,  which  offers  3  courses  of  study  (a  business  course  of  2  years,  an  Eng 
lish  and  French  course  of  4,  and  a  classical  course  of  4),  had  in  1877  an  attendance  of 
250  pupils,  of  whom  149  were  girls. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

At  Nashua  the  gradation  of  schools  is  through  primary,  middle,  and  grammar  divi¬ 
sions  to  the  high  school.  There  are  also  suburban  schools,  apparently  ungraded.  A 
revised  course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools  directs  that  the  elements  of  writing 
drawing,  and  city  topography  be  taught  from  the  first  entrance  into  the  school  room; 
that  penmanship,  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  practical  rules  ol  arithmetic  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  grammar 
course;  that  single  entry  book-keeping  be  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school;  and  that  the  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  and  the  standard  authors  of 
our  own  language  shall  form  an  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school.  This 
last,  established  on  its  present  basis  in  1868,  has  graduated  8  classes,  making  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  110  alumni.  In  sustaining  it,  the  people  are  agreed  that  its  leading  object  is 
not  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  but  to  qualify  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  the  varied 
duties  of  maturer  years.1  It  had  144  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1877.— (Report  for  1877.  ) 

1  The  report  says  subsequently  that  while  caring  thus  for  the  well  being  of  the  majority  it  should  ho 
clearly  understood  that  ample  attention  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college.  The 
classical  course,  which  includes  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  will  continue  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
experienced  instructors,  able  to  qualify  students  for  any  college  in  New  England. 
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In  Portsmouth  the  schools  are  classed  as  high,  ungraded,  grammar,  intermediate,  and 
primary.  The  last  three  consist  of  two  divisions  each,  and  each  division  has  two 
classes,  so  that,  with  a  year  for  each  class,  there  are  twelve  years’  work  below  the 
high  school.  The  master  of  the  highest  division  acts  as  supervisor  of  the  lower  ones 
in  each  ward,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction,  text  books,  and 
tne  observance  of  all  rules.  An  evening  school,  conducted  by  volunteer  instructors, 
is  said  to  have  done  good  service.  Tlio  ungraded  schools  appear  to  be  three  suburban 
ones,  but  they  must  be  of  higher  class  than  would  be  indicated  by  either  term,  for  the 
committee  says  that  they  furnish  some  of  the  best  scholars  for  the  high  school.  This 
school  is  said  to  be  accomplishing  its  objects  perhaps  better  than  at  any  previous  time, 
giving  a  place  to  the  classics  and  to  modern  languages,  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  solid  English  education.  It  had  in  it  during  the  year  178  pupils  with  an  average 
attendance  of  134. — (Report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  great  aim  of  this  school,  its  catalogue  states,  is  to  train  teachers  for  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  through  them  to  effect  improvements  in  the  common  schools.  It  includes 
three  departments,  a  model,  a  preparatory,  and  a  distinctively  normal  school ;  the  first 
containing  the  scholars  of  the  district ;  the  second,  the  advanced  scholars  from  the 
model  school  and  candidates  for  the  normal  school  not  yet  qualified  to  enter ;  the  third, 
the  real  teachers’  training  school,  with  2  courses,  one  of  a  year  and  the  other  of  2  years. 
The  district  pays  the  salaries  of  2  teachers  in  the  model  school ;  tuition  fees  charged 
in  the  preparatory  department  make  it  self  supporting ;  while  in  the  normal  scliool 
instruction  is  free.  Tlio  pupils  in  the  model  school  in  1876-77  numbered  134 ;  in  the 
;  preparatory,  47 ;  in  the  normal  proper,  95,  of  whom  43  were  graduated. 

The  school  changed  its  principal  in  1876,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  Avho  had  served  since 
1873,  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  sumffier  term,  and  Professor  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  a  State  normal  school  in  Maine  and  subsequently  professor  in  the 
1  Albany  State  Normal  School,  New  York,  coming  in  during  the  fall  term  to  supply  his 
place. — (Report  of  the  trustees  for  1876-77  and  of  a  visiting  committee  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  State  report.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

A  law  of  1868  authorizing  the  holding  of  an  annual  institute  in  each  county  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  was  repealed  in  1874 ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  reenacted. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  in  Superintendent  Downs’s  report  gives  the  statistics  of  33  schools  of  this 
class,  those  of  8,  however,  being  for  1876.  The  number  of  instructors  reported  is  90 : 
of  scholars,  2,760,  of  whom  1,197  were  boys  and  1,563  girls.  All  but  47  were  resident 
in  the  State.  Only  1,556  are  put  down  as  “pursuing  higher  branches,”  925  as  study¬ 
ing  ancient  languages  and  356  modern  languages.  Eleven  of  the  schools  report  libra¬ 
ries  of  25  to  1,600  volumes,  the  whole  number  being  4,893.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  34  weeks ;  the  valuation  of  school  property,  6  high  schools  not  report¬ 
ing,  $525,000.  In  the  general  dearth  of  distinct  information  respecting  high  schools 
in  the  State  reports,  it  is  gratifying  to  get  so  full  a  statement  as  this. — (Report  for 
j  1876-77.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Another  table  in  the  State  report  gives  a  list  of  52  of  these  schools,  with  their  sta¬ 
tistics,  those  of  16  being  for  1876.  Two  of  the  52  are  business  colleges.  Separating 
the  statistics  of  these  (6  teachers  and  268  pupils),  wo  have  a  total  left  of  168  teachers 
and  3,870  pupils,  of  whom  2,930  were  resident  in  New  Hampshire,  2,456  “pursuing 
higher  branches,”  1,053  studying  ancient  and  605  modern  languages.  In  26  of  these 
schools  there  were  libraries  of  100  to  4,000  volumes,  the  aggregate  number  being 
21,905.  The  valuation  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and*grounds  of  the  whole  52  (11  not 
reporting  and  1  of  the  others  reporting  apparatus  only)  was  $675,000. —  (Report  for 
1876-77.) 

For  further  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  315  students  in  its  collegiate  department, 
of  whom  69  were  pursuing  a  scientific  and  246  a  classical  course.  Including  the  other 
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departments,  namely,  agricultural,  engineering,  and  medical,  there  was  a  total  of  425 
students  attending. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  without  examination,  from  such  fitting 
schools  as  have  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  college  of  at  least  3 
years,  on  the  certificate  of  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  completed  the 
course  of  the  senior  year  and  have  regularly  graduated;  also,  that  in  addition  to  the 
proper  moral  qualifications  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or 
their  equivalents,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue.  The  first  3  months  after  admission  are 
probationary,  and  such  students  as  are  during  that  time  found  unfit  to  go  on  with  the 
classes  are  dropped. —  (Return  and  catalogue.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  continues  to  be  provided  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  the  State,  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  and  in  the  Chandler  Scien¬ 
tific  Department,  all  being  departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  organized  in  1866,  contemplates  a  new  cur¬ 
riculum,  which  is  to  include  most  of  the  English  portion  of  a  regular  college  course, 
with  such  additional  studies  as  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  It 
;  is  to  occupy  3  years  of  38  weeks  each,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricult- 
>  Ural  science.  Number  of  students,  10. —  (College  catalogue,  1877-78,  return,  and  report 
*■  of  president  in  State  report. ) 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  aims  to  provide  an  exclusively  professional 
training  for  young  men  of  ability  who  may  desire  instruction  of  an  advanced  charac¬ 
ter.  The  course  covers  two  years  and  is  essentially  a  graduate  course.  The  number 
-  of  students  in  1877  was  4. —  (Catalogue  and  return!) 

In  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  the  course  of  instruction  covers  4  years  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  s.  b.  Candidates  for  admission  to  it  must  be  prepared  for  a  complete 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  physical 
and  political  geography,  physiology,  American  history,  Olney’s  School  Algebra,  or  an 
<  equivalent,  and  plane  geometry.  Number  of  students,  69  in  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of 
whom  12  were  in  the  first  class,  23  in  the  second,  19  in  the  third,  and  15  in  the  fourth. — 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  an 
attendance  in  1877  of  96  students,  of  whom  20  had  already  received  a  degree  in  letters 
or  science.  The  course  for  graduation  is  the  usual  one  of  3  years’  medical  study  under 
'the  direction  of  some  regular  practitioner,  including  two  courses  of  lectures.  "An  ex¬ 
amination  for  admission  is  required  of  all  who  are  not  graduates  of  some  reputable 
college,  academy,  or  high  school. —  (Catalogue. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

New  Hampshire,  like  some  other  Commonwealths,  avails  herself  of  the  advantages 
provided  for  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  in  neighboring  States. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  Reform  School,  Manchester,  which  has  departments  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  there  were  in  May,  1877,  112  inmates  receiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  a 
common  school  training  and  in  the  practice  of  such  industries  as  might  prepare  them 
.  for  useful  labor  and  eventual  self  support. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  opened  at 
’  Dover,  October  11,  1877,  and  continued  two  days. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  subjects  presented  and  discussed  during 
the  meeting :  “  The  importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  first  principles,”  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Quimby,  of  Dartmouth  College;  “The  elements  of  expression,”  by  Prof.  M.  T. 
Brown,  of  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  with  illustrative  readings;  “The  common  school,”  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  Hanover,  reviewing  the  history  of  schools  up  to  the  present 
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time,  comparing  the  German  and  American  systems,  and  claiming  that  the  grand  cure 
for  labor  troubles  and  the  chief  security  of  republican  institutions  must  be  found  in  a 
good  common  school  training  for  our  youth ;  “How  to  teach  spelling,”  by  M.  C.  Hyde, 
of  the  Franklin  High  School, "Salmon  Falls ;  “  The  study  of  government  in  our  schools,” 
by  H.  II.  Hart,  of  the  Dover  High  School ;  “  Teaching  as  a  profession,”  by  E.  W.  West- 
gate,  of  Lebanon  High  School ;  “A  phonetic  or  universal  alphabet,”  by  L.  A.  Butter- 
lield,  of  Boston,  in  the  paper  presenting  which  was  given  an  interesting  explanation 
of  the  Bell  system  of  visible  speech ;  “  Object  exercises  in  elementary  instruction,” 
by  Miss  Eliza  H.  Merrill,  of  Franklin  Falls ;  “  The  teacher  a  student,”  by  Principal  A. 
C.  Perkins,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  and  “The  science  of  education,”  by  Prof.  A. 
S.  Hardy,  of  Dartmouth,  in  which  was  advocated  thorough  education  in  all  branches, 
morals  and  government  included,  rather  than  special  instruction  in  a  few,  which  may 
result  in  narrowness  and  fanaticism.  This  last — an  admirable  paper— is  given  in  full 
in  the  State  report,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  Of  four  others  there  is  also  either  a 
full  report  or  an  abstract. 

On  the  second  day,  Principal  Kelsey,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  a  review  of 
its  history,  plans,  and  work,  and  at  the  evening  session  State  Superintendent  Charles 
A.  Downs  spoke  on  “The  educational  outlook  in  New  Hampshire,”  in  which  he  said 
that  school-houses,  methods  of  instruction,  course  of  study,  text  books,  teachers,  are 
far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
that,  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  theories  a3  to  principles  and  methods  of 
instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  future  educational  condition  may  be. — 
(State  report  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  October  25,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-PRESIDENT  ASA  DODGE  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  died  August  16,  1877,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  born  at  Amherst,  in 
the  same  State,  September  21,  1804.  Consecrating  himself  early  to  the  ministry,  he 
began  his  preparation  at  17,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1826.  He  took  high 
rank  there,  alike  for  scholarship  and  character,  and  was  graduated  with  distinction  in 
1830.  Appointed  principal  of  the  Limerick  Academy,  Maine,  soon  after  t  aking  his  degree, 
he  taught  with  great  success  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  Mass.  Completing  there  his  studios  for  the  ministry,  in  1834  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  connection  with  it  during  an  eminently  useful  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  While  in  this  church  he  lectured  for  some  time  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  published,  among  other  things,  a  volume  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Student, 
1832 ;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Adams  Leavitt,  1843 ;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  d.  d.,  1854,  besides  many  articles  in  the  American  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  Biblical  Repository,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.  The 
literary  ability  shown  in  these  works,  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  and  pulpit  discourses, 
together  with  his  high  character  as  a  successful  mover  of  the  minds  of  men,  induced 
the  trustees  of  Williams  College  to  make  him  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1849, 1  and  led  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  to  recall  him  as  president  on  the  retirement  of  President  Lord  in  1863. 
He  entered  on  this  honorable  office  in  the  fulness  of  a  vigorous  and  ripened  manhood, 
and  did  noble  work  in  it  for  thirteen  years,  adding  largely  to  the  departments  of  the 
college,  increasing  its  endowment,  gathering  round  it  hosts  of  friends,  and  exerting 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  influence  upon  students  and  faculty.  Devoting  himself 
unremittingly  to  his  labors,  his  health  at  length  gave  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1876  he  offered  the  trustees  his  resignation.  They  at  first  declined 
to  receive  it,  hoping  that  temporary  rest  might  recruit  liis  strength ;  but  the  steady 
progress  of  disease  at  last  compelled  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  and,  lingering  only 
lon^  enough  to  see  his  successor  installed,  he  passed  peacefully  away  as  the  summer 
was  drawing  toward  its  close,  leaving  behind  him  the  enviable  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  England  college  presidents.  —  (Funeral  discourse  by 
Prof.  D.  J.  Noyes,  and  notices  in  Allibone’s  Dictionary,  New  York  Tribune  of  August 
17,  1877,  The  Dartmouth,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education  of  August  23,  1877.) 

ALPIIEUS  HENNING  CROSBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby,  professor  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  died  at  Hanover,  August 
9  1877.  Dr.  Crosby  was  bom  at  Gilmanton,  February  22,  1832.  His  father,  the  late 
Dixi  Crosby,  M.  d.,  ll.  d.,  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  while  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  was  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.  In  literary  ability  and  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  the  Crosby  family  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  country. 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  the  noted  Greek  scholar  and  professor  at  Dartmouth,  the  late 
Prof.  Thomas  R.  Crosby,  of  the  same  college,  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester, 

lTlie  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  followed  this  with  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  in  1884. 
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and  Judge  Natlian  Crosby  of  Lowell,  were  uncles  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
deceased  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1853,  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and 
in  New  York  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  m  18oo,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Hanover,  dome:  also  much 
ser\  ice  by  lecturing  at  teachers’  institutes  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  On  the  break¬ 
ing  out  ot  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  surgeon,  anil  attained  the  rank  of 
brigade  surgeon  and  medical  director.  He  resigned  in  1862,  in  the  fall  of  which  vear 
he  was  made  associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  in 
18/1  was  constituted  professor,  as  the  successor  of  his  illustrious  father.  Li  the  mean 
time  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Umveisity  ot  Vermont,  and  also  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  subsequently  he  was  given  the  same  chair  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital  College 
and  also  made  professor  ot  anatomy  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  College  in  New  York 
City.  At  38  years  of  age  he  thus  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of  filling  at  one  time 
lmpoitant  chairs  m  five  leading  medical  institutions. 

i.  Crosby  was  a  very  skilful  physician  and  a  faithful  instructor.  Of  fine  presence 
genial  and  courteous  manners,  an  active  member  of  the  church,  an  accepted  mason 
a  character  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  purest  knightly  honor,  his  name  will  be 
transmitted  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  profession  of  medicine  in  America.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  married  to  Mss  Mildred  Grassell  Smith,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  26  1862 

were  born  to  them.  (Independent  Statesman,  Concord,  August 
lb,  18/7,  and  Recollections  by  Professor  Sanborn  in  The  Dartmouth  of  October  4,  1877. ) 

HON.  JOHN  CONANT. 

This  generous  benefactor  of  the  educational  institutions  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  at 
Stow,  Mass.,  m  1790,  died  April  7,  1877,  at  his  home  in  Jaifrey,  N.  II.1  With  scanty 

training,  by  persevering  study,  he  mastered  the  main 
elements  ot  the  best  school  courses,  became  a  writer  for  the  public  journals,  a  lecturer 

ture*!^™^^^6 wd  a  rePrfsentative  of  his  town  in  the  State  legisla- 
it to  1836.  Accuinuiatmg  wealth  by  industry  and  economy,  he  dispensed 
it  libeially  tor  the  furtherance  of  education,  giving  812,000  to  the  academv  nt  Npw 

C°iUntn  ^7,0!!0Ttr°  the  pill)lic  schools  of  Jaffrey,  and  about  $70,000  to 
H  ?*a,te  Agricultural  College  at  Hanover,  besides  many  noble  donations  for  religious 
and  benevolent  objects  in  the  State. —  (The  Dartmouth,  April  19,  1877.)  ° 


CHIEF  S^ATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Concord. 

[Term,  1876-1878.] 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance  in  such  schools  . , 

Attending  private  schools . 

Attending  no  school . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts . 

School  buildings . . . 

School  departments . 

Sittings  in  public  schools . 

Unsectarian  private  schools . 

Schools  under  some  church  influence . . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Estimated  value  of  public  school 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  .... 

Teachers  licensed  in  the  year . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  upon  them . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

314,  826 

318,  378 

3,  552 

196,  252 

198,  709 

2,  457 

103,  520 

107,  961 

4,  441 

41,  964 

42,  208 

244 

73,  733 

72,  389 

1,344 

1,  368 

1,  367 

1 

1,532 

1,  546 

14 

3,  046 

3,  081 

35 

179, 711 

182,  312 

2,  601 

235 

198 

37 

103 

88 

15 

192 

184 

8 

$6,  449,  516 

$6,  518, 504 

$68, 988 

978 

954 

24 

2,  306 

2,  356 

50 

2, 122 

2,  012 

110 

$66  42 

$63  78 

$2  64 

37  39 

37  04 

35 

$2, 154,  416 

$2,  079,  907 

$74,  509 

2, 154,  416 

1, 929,  902 

224,  514 

$1,  618,  633 

$1,  650,  350 

$31,  717 

(Reports  of  State  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with 
returns  from  the  same  for  income,  expenditure,  and  school  fund.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education ,  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  school  fund,1  and  the 
trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  bylaw  “  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  public  instruction,”  with  the  duty  of  considering  the  necessities  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  recommending  to  the  legislature  such  additions  and  amendments 
to  the  laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  school  system. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  every  third  year  by  this  board 
and  serves  as  its  secretary  and  executive  school  officer,  reporting  to  it  in  December  of 
each  year. 

A  State  board  of  examiners ,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  who  desire  certificates 
valid  throughout  the  State  and  of  licensing  such  as  it  may  approve. 


1The  trustees  of  the  school  fund  are  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  comptroller. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  for  each  county  is  appointed  every  third  year  by  the  State 
board  of  education  to  supervise  the  public  schools  and  make  report  of  them  to  the 
State  superintendent  by  October  1  every  year.  The  appointment  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  county  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  but,  if  not  objected  to  within  a 
month,  holds  without  further  action. 

A  county  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  one,  two,  or  three  teachers  holding  lirst  grade  certificates,  selected  by  him,  to 
examine  and  license  teachers  for  the  county  schools. 

City  boards  of  examiners ,  to  test  the  qualifications  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools,  are 
composed  of  such  members  as  the  city  boards  of  education  may  select. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  districts  are  chosen  by  the  voters  of  each  school  district,  and 
consist  of  3  members  elected  for  3  year  terms,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  (To  these 
boards  women  are  eligible.)  They  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  districts,  take, 
through  their  clerk,  an  annual  school  census,  and  report  annually  to  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  district  trustees  constitute  in  each  township  a  township  board  of  trustees , 
which  meets  the  county  superintendent  at  such  times  a3  he  may  appoint,  to  hear  from 
him  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools  and  submit  to  him  questions 
for  advice  or  opinion. —  (New  Jersey  School  Law,  revision  of  1874,  with  amendments 
and  later  laws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Continued  progress  is  evident  from  almost  every  item  of  the  State  report.  The  increase 
of  school  population  is  very  nearly  overtaken  by  the  increased  enrolment  in  public 
and  private  schools,  while  the  increase  of  average  attendance  goes  considerably  beyond 
it,  and  the  number  attending  no  school  is  reported  to  be  1,344  less  than  in  1876.  The 
number  of  school  buildings,  too,  is  greater  by  14;  of  school  departments,  by  35;  of  sit¬ 
tings  for  pupils,  by  2,601;  of  teachers,  by  26;  and  the  quality  of  this  last  increase  is 
worth  more  than  the  mere  number  would  indicate,  the  teachers  licensed  during  the 
year  past  having  been  subjected  to  a  more  searching  examination  than  ever  before, 
and  the  standard  for  successfully  passing  the  examination  having  been  proportionately 
raised.  Poorer  teachers  have  thus  been  largely  thrown  out  and  better  ones  brought 
forward,  so  that  the  average  teaching  is  likely  to  be  very  much  improved.  The  only 
apparent  retrogression  is  in  a  direction  which  has  affected  all  the  States,  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  business  having  considerably  diminished  the  receipts  both  for  school  buildings 
and  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  result  hero,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  a  shortening  of 
the  average  school  term  and  a  painful  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  getting 
$2.64  a  month  less  on  an  average  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  women  35  cents  less. 
Good  school-houses,  too,  probably  from  deferring  improvements  and  repairs,  are  reported 
26  less,  while  poor  and  very  poor  ones  number  5  more.  This,  however,  cannot  last 
long  in  a  State  so  favorably  situated  as  New  Jersey,  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of 
its  property  is  likely,  with  probable  abundance  hereafter  of  the  means  required  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Indeed,  all  that  is  wanted,  even  now,  to  remove  every  ordinary 
obstacle  to  full  success  is  a  small  local  tax  in  every  school  district  to  supplement  the 
allowance  from  the  State,  such  local  tax  for  school  support  having  been  raised  in  1877 
by  only  273  districts  out  of  1,367,  and  for  school  buildings  and  repairs  by  only  373. 

FREE  AND  UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Apgar  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  in  157  districts  chil¬ 
dren  are  supplied  with  text  books  paid  for  by  a  district  tax,  and  gives  these  reasons 
in  favor  of  generally  following  their  example  :  (1)  That  greater  cheapness  in  supplying 
books  can  thus  be  easily  secured,  the  wholesale  purchase  of  them  by  a  district  inducing 
publishers  to  offer  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  prices  individuals  pay ;  (2)  that 
greater  permanence  results  from  the  same  thing,  the  books,  when  purchased  by  the 
district,  remaining  in  use  till  they  are  worn  out,  and  the  too  frequent  changes  of  them 
often  urged  by  teachers  being  measurably  prevented ;  (3)  that  time  is  thus  saved  to 
the  children  in  their  work,  a  pupil  entering  school  being  furnished  with  whatever 
books  lie  needs,  so  that  he  may  immediately  begin  his  studies.  Of  course  a  uniformity 
of  books  is  also  the  fruit  of  such  supply  by  the  school  district,  and  is  a  great  aid  to 
uniformity  of  progress. 

But  while  thus  advocating  district  supply  of  books,  with  its  consequent  district  uni¬ 
formity,  Mr.  Apgar,  unlike  the  superintendent  in  New  Hampshire,  does  not  favor  a 
compulsory  State  uniformity.  He  admits  that  it  has  advantages,  but  thinks  the  policy 
objectionable,  because  it  places  too  great  a  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  the  commission  authorized  to  select  the  books  for  introduction,  and  necessarily 
renders  practically  valueless  an  immense  number  of  whatever  books  have  been  in  use. 
The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  State  uniformity,  moreover — that  children  moving 
from  one  district  to  another  will  not  be  required  to  purchase  new  text  books — fails 
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if  there  is  public  ownership  of  books  in  the  districts ;  for  then,  whatever  diversity  of 
books  there  might  be,  a  child  going  into  a  new  district  finds,  on  cnte™!'lH7(U’77  ) 
supply  of  means  for  study  without  any  immediate  expense.—  (Eepoit  toi 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  growing 
demand  for  such  knowledge,  Superintendent  Apgar  recommends  that  each  school  pi o- 
vidc  itself  with  a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  ot  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 

region  immediately  around  it.  He  says  that  within  the  bounds  0|1^a^^l?fferen1t 
the  State  1,000  different  insects,  500  species  of  plants,  200  species  of  birds,  20  different 
minerals,  30  species  of  fish,  20  different  mammals,  20  differei lit  reptiles,  as 
different  batrachians  may  be  found.  A  collection  of  one-half  ot  these,  he  thinks,  mi  lit 
easily  be  secured  through  the  united  efforts  of  teacher,  pupils,  and  friends,  while  the 
effort  to  secure,  preserve,  and  mount  them  would  at  once  develop  a  considerable 
amount  of  latent  intelligence  on  such  points,  help  greatly  to  increase  it,  and  laj  t 
foundation  for  a  series  of  collections  that  would  be  invaluable  for  future  study  of  local 

U  Of courso^mmeralogical  and  geological  specimens  might  also  be 

the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher,  a  cabinet  of  great  interest  would  be  the  result  rhe 

suggestion  is  worthy  of  wider  notice  than  in  New  J ersey  only,  and  might  well  be  acted 

on  in  any  State. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Thirteen  of  these  schools  for  the  young  make  more  or  less  full  report  for  l877—l  of 
them  at  Camden,  1  at  Carlstadt,  1  at  Englewood,  1  at  Hackensack,  4  at  Hoooken,  1  at 
Montclair,  1  at  Morristown,  and  3  at  Newark.  The  first  mentioned  presents  no  sta¬ 
tistics,  only  reporting  its  transfer  to  new  hands.  The  others  give  a  total  of  2~  tuacheis 
and  467  children  in  more  or  less  regular  attendance  for  the.  year.  For  full  particu  a 
respecting  each  school,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  being  no  general  State  law  for  the  election  and  organization  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation  in  citifs,  such  hoards  are  formed  in  each  city  under  special  laws  appeal 

to  be  usuallv  composed  of  2  members  for  each  ward  or  aldermanic  distuct,  chosen  fi 
terms  of  2  years,  one-half  going  out  each  year.  In  all  the  cities  there  are  superm  enc  - 
ents  of  the  city  schools,  chosen,  it  is  believed,  by  the  city  boards  for  terms  of  1  to  o 

years. 

J  STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

40,  000 

11, 383 

7,  387 

Tdl  i  'znTipfli  .  . . . 

25,  000 

6, 984 

3,  293 

33,  000 

8,  771 

4,  351 

120,  000 

37, 482 

18,  676 

120,  000 

37, 265 

17,517 

18,  000 

5,  496 

2,  5U 

11,  300 

3,  513 

1,  413 

39,  500 

13, 193 

8,  446 

Trenton . 

26,  000 

9,  356 

3,  569 

Averago 

attendance. 


4,017 
2,  033 
2,004 
10.  899 
11, 129 
1,759 
933 
4,  374 
2,272 


Teachers. 


103 

49 

00 

286 

245 

42 

30 

101 

65 


Expendi¬ 

ture. 


$37,  869 
*222,’ 550 


40,  666 
23,  091 
75,  254 
44,  462 


printed  reports  and  written  returns  which  seem  to  cover  the  same  period. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


pupil.  It  has  a  normal  class  lor  special  piepaiamuir  ui  ^ I  i q7(W77  each 
1  Flizaheth  classing  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  had  m  l»7b  n  eacn 
of  fliree  different  schools  divided  into  these  departments,  3  other  schools  appearing  to 
r,Ln“smed.  There  were  also  2  evening  schools  ioS  of 

of  that  year,  enrolling  523  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  lo4.  L  he  cost  ot 

its  school  work  by  lack  of  accommodation  for  its 
’  Jti.B  vouth  of  school  age  increasing  much  faster  than  the  school  buildups. 
In^conseliuence  of  this,  great  numbers  of  children  have  to  be  turned  away  from 
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the  doors  of  its  schools,  while  the  attendance  reported  is  said,  hy  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  to  be  secured  by  frequent  crowding  in  of  at  least  1,000  more  than  the  schools  will 
comfortably  seat.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  according  to  the  county 
superintendent’s  statement,  the  public  schools  have  been  gaining  on  the  private  ones, 
and  because  a  church  school,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils,  was  discontinued  that 
the  children  might  attend  the  public  schools.  The  figures  in  a  separately  pub¬ 
lished  report  differ  from  those  in  the  State  report  as  follows:  Total  enrolment, 
20,876;  average  attendance,  11,123;  teachers,  290.  The  course  of  instruction,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  what  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  was  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1875, 
and  made  obligatory  in  1876.  It  adds  much  to  the  amount  of  oral  instruction  required, 
especially  in  object  teaching,  and  extends  through  6  primary  and  6  grammar  grades, 
besides  the  3  classes  of  the  high  school.  Elementary  science  is  taught  orally  through¬ 
out.  The  evening  schools,  which  the  board  has  been  wont  to  maintain  for  18  weeks 
from  the  second  Monday  in  October,  had  to  be  remitted  for  the  year  past  from  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  funds.  A  Saturday  normal  class,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city 
schools  has,  however,  been  continued  as  in  previous  years,  and  with  apparently  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.  The  city  high  school  is  also  utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a 
special  training  department,  for  such  pupils  as  desire  to  become  teachers,  was  added 
during  the  year. —  (Annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  education  and  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Dickinson  for  1876-’77.) 

Newark,  through  the  retiring  superintendent,  George  B.  Sears,  reported  for  1876-77 
some  addition  to  its  school  accommodations,  but  still  a  want  of  further  room.  More 
than  200  pupils  were  promoted,  on  examination,  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high 
school,  and  the  graduating  class  from  it  was  the  largest  thus  far.  The  Saturday 
normal  school  also  graduated  a  large  class.  Professor  Smith’s  system  of  industrial 
drawing,  under  a  special  teacher,  was  introduced,  and  the  city  schools  are  reported  to 
be  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition. 

New  Brunswick,  in  a  separately  published  report,  gives  figures  differing  from  those  in 
the  State  report,  as  follows :  Enrolled,  2,604 ;  average  attendance,  1,733.  It  also  re¬ 
ports  the  systematic  study  of  Professor  Walter  Smith’s  industrial  drawing,  for  the 
first  time,  in  all  the  departments ;  the  opening  of  an  evening  school  for  males,  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  141  and  an  average  attendance  of  81,  at  a  cost  of  $366 ;  and  the 
attendance  on  the  schools  so  generally  good  that  sometimes  the  record  at  the  close 
of  the  month  lias  been  u  every  one  present  every  day.” 

In  Orange,  unusual  attention  to  vocal  music  under  a  special  teacher,  with  daily  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  regular  teachers,  is  said  to  have  resulted,  even  in  the  primary  grades,  in 
ability  to  read  and  sing  exercises  at  sight,  while  in  the  higher  grades  four  and  even 
five  part  music  is  sung  in  a  manner  that  would  be  creditable  to  adult  choirs. —  (Report 
of  Superintendent  U.  W.  Cutts.) 

Paterson  maintained  for  the  year  ending  March  20,  1877,  primary,  grammar,  high, 
normal,  and  evening  schools,  24  in  all,  giving  greater  attention  than  ineviously  to  oral 
and  object  teaching.  Habits  of  observation  have  thus  been  stimulated,  and  accuracy 
in  expression  lias  been  cultivated  in  even  the  youngest  pupils.  A  system  of  monthly 
examinations  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
incentive  to  close  application  and  thorough  training.  As  one  result,  63  out  of  73  can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  the  high  school  during  the  year  were  successful.  A  normal 
class  in  the  high  school  furnished  some  good  substitute  teachers,  but  it  did  not  prove, 
on  the  whole,  a  success.  The  Saturday  normal  school,  with  4  teachers,  enrolled  80 
teachers  as  pupils,  besides  25  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  1  of  whom  was 
graduated.— (City  report  for  1876-’77.) 

Trew/on.  makes  no  report  of  its  school  system  beyond  the  figures  included  in  the 
table,  which  show  a  small  enrolment  for  such  a  number  of  children  of  school  age. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

The  State  normal  school  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  261 
students,  54  men  and  207  women ;  average  attendance,  208.  There  are  2  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  one  extending  through  2  and  the  other  through  3  years.  Of  the  37  students 
graduated  in  1877,  only  8  were  from  the  short  elementary  course,  the  remaining  29  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  3  years’  course.  Five  of  the  37  were 1  men  and  32  women.  "A  model 
school  connected  with  the  institution  furnishes  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  both  observation  and  practice  in  teaching ;  it  had  an  average  attendance 
of  309.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

An  inquiry  extending  back  for  several  years  showed  some  time  ago  that  98  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school  entered  upon  the  work  for  which  they  had  prepared 
themselves.  Another,  instituted  by  Superintendent  Apgar,  shows  that  on  an  average 
the  graduates  teach  at  least  four  and  a  half  years,  and  that  those  who  have  spent  some 
time  in  the  school,  without  graduating,  teach  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  pledge  given  to  the  State  by  the  pupils,  that  for  the  free  tuition  granted  them 
they  will  teach  at  least  2  years  in  the  State  schools,  is  thus  proved  to  be  more  than  fully 
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redeemed,  the  graduates,  as  a  rule,  teachiug  more  than  twice  as  long  as  they  have 
pledged  themselves  for,  and  the  undergraduates,  as  a  rule,  G  months  beyond  the 
time. —  (State  report,  1876-77.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Besides  the  training  at  the  Normal  School  in  Trenton  and  at  the  larnum  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  in  Beverly,  which  is  its  specially  recognized  feeder,  several  of  the  cities  ot 
the  State  have  organized  normal  classes  for  fuller  instruction  of  their  junior  teachers 
in  methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  management.  These  classes  appear  to  have 
been  open  also  to  persons  not  already  teachers  who  desired  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teaching.  In  Gloucester  County  a  similar  class  has  been  formed  by  the  county  super¬ 
intendent,  holding  its  sessions  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  and  having  an 
average  of  30  teachers  in  attendance.  In  Burlington  County,  the  teachers  themselves 
organized  a  class,  elected  the  county  superintendent  as  its  teacher,  and,  entering  upon 
systematic  study,  are  reported  by  him  to  have  made  such  progress  through  monthly 
meetings  that  even  in  so  abstruse  a  matter  as  the  calculus  “there  is  no  shape  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  ten  functions,  however  complex,  *  *  *  that  can  command 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association.”  In  3  other  counties  kindred 
associations  have  been  formed,  meeting  monthly  or  every  two  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  teachers  ot  their  promoters. 

teachers’  institutes. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  voluntary  gatherings  and  normal  classes,  normal 
institutes,  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  attend,  have  been  held  in  e^  ery 
county  of  the  State  save  one,  each  being  a  sort  of  training  school  as  to  subjects  and 
methods  of  school  work.  At  most  of  these  the  State  superintendent  appears  to  have 
been  present  as  one  of  the  instructors,  with  aids  from  other  States ;  and  from  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  meetings  are  noticed  in  the  county  superintendents 
reports,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  done  good  service. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal,  Bloomfield,  persevered  during  1877  in  its 
useful  monthly  issues,  but  with  comparatively  scanty  patronage  in  the  lace  ot  the 
large  rivalry  of  older  journals. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  exist  at  Beverly,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
Brunswick,  Orange,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  Trenton,  and  Vineland, 
while  studies  of  high  school  grade  appear  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  senior  departments  ot 
other  places.  Information  from  all  these  places  except  Hoboken  indicates  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  1,861  in  these  high  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  l,47o,  under  bo 
teachers,  while  in  high  school  departments  in  Essex  County  were  169  pupils  more.  In 
9  places  154  high  school  pupils  were  graduated. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries 
of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 


The  colleges  in  this  State  are  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton ;  Rutgers  College, 
Ncav  Brunswick ;  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Newark ;  andSeton  Hall  College,  South  Orange. 
Burlington  College,  still  so  called,  remains  only  a  preparatory  school.  For  statistics  ot 
reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  ot  it  m 

the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  ...  ,  r  f 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  enrolling  pupils  from  26  States,  3  Territories,  and  6  tor- 
©io-n  countries,  has  the  usual  entrance  examinations  of  the  best  colleges,  and  oilers  to 
those  who  successfully  pass  these  examinations  a  course  embracing  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy.  In  literature,  with  the  usual  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
Sanskrit  is  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
English  are  proposed  for  1878-79.  Special  attention  is  given  in  this  department  to 
the°  continental  and  English  languages  and  to  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  m 
them.  In  science,  work  in  the  museum,  laboratory,  and  observatory  is  continually 
mingled  Avith  the  instructions  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  means  ot 
illustration  in  these  lines  have  been  recently  much  enlarged  through  the  collections 
made  by  a  scientific  expedition  of  professors  and  students  Avhich  Avent  to_  Colorado  in 
the  summer  of  1877,  and  through  the  erection  of  a  new  and  well  equipped  astronomi¬ 
cal  observatory.  In  philosophy,  the  lectures  and  recitations  embrace  the  lnstoiica  , 
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ethical,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  subjects  presented,  the  relations  of  science 
and  religion  receiving  special  discussion. 

Since  1869,  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  allowed  within  strictly  defined  limits.  Two 
}  ears  study  ot  classics  and  mathematics  is  required  of  all ;  and  encouragements  are 
held  out  by  elective  courses  to  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  these  during  the  whole 
4  years.  I  or  the  first  2  years  all  take  the  same  course.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
tlicie  is  a  rigid  examination,  and  those  who  pass  it  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selection 
oi  a  portion  of  the  studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

Graduate  courses  off  study  were  established  experimentally  in  1877.  They  are  to  be 
more  tally  organized  in  1878,  and  will  embrace  instruction  in  philology,  philosophy 

1  he  system  of  fellowships  for  specially  successful  and  deserving  students,  detailed  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875  and  1876,  is  still  continued, 
attorning  the  students  chosen  an  opportunity  for  a  year  of  extra  study  beyond  the 
collegiate  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  in  certain  designated  lines. 

iliere  was  an  attendance,  in  all  departments  of  the  college,  of  498,  of  whom  49  were 
scientific  and  44  graduate  students.— (Catalogue  for  1877-778.) 

Rutgers  College  has  a  similar  arrangement  of  obligatory  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year.  These  are  intended  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  equally  useful, 
whatever  subsequent  profession  or  career  be  chosen.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
elective  ^  SU^ects  are  re(luired  a11  regular  students,  while  several  others  are  made 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1877  was  173,  of  whom  41  were  scientific.— (Return 
and  catalogue.)  v 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  in  this  State,  report  statis¬ 
tics,  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  ot  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Only  one  of  these  institutions  is  chartered :  all 
teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  Two  report  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  ;  1,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  1,  a  gymnasium: 
all  report  libraries,  2  with  1,000  and  1  with  500  volumes.  ’ 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

instruction  is  provided  at  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  Rut- 
gms  College ;  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  and  at  the  John  C. 
Green  School  of  Science,  a  department  of  Princeton  College. 

hutgeis  Scientific  School ,  which  is  also  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  offers  3  distinct  lines  of  study:  (1)  Civil  engineering  and  mechanics, 
(2)  chemistry  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  (3)  chemistry  in  its  general  theory 
aU  i  P^actl<we*  The  regular  course  covers  4  years,  but  special  students  are  received 
and  allowed  to  take  any  part  of  it.  According  to  the  law,  a  certain  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  each  county  are  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  There  were  41  regular 
students  m  1877,  besides  5  in  special  or  partial  courses.— (Catalogue  and  return.? 

Ike  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  aims  to  fit  young  men  of  ability  for  leading  posi- 
tmns  as  mechanical  engineers  and  for  other  scientific  pursuits.  Instruction  is  given 
m  the  elementary  and  advanced  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  application  to 
mechanical  constructions,  m  chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  engineering 
belles  lettres,  and  the  French  and  German  languages.  The  number  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  was  87.—  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  John  C.  Green  Scientific  School  was  established  to  give  a  thorough  training  in 
general  science  and  art,  with  a  liberal  education  in  certain  academic  studies.  Pro- 
vrsion  is  also  made  for  the  special  pursuit  of  certain  studies  of  the  general  course 
and  ot  the  protessional  courses  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  There  are  two 
courses  m  general  science,  an  undergraduate  one  of  4  years,  leading  to  the  decree  of 
bachelor  ot  science,  and  a  graduate  course  leading  to  that  of  master  of  science.— 
(Catalogue  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1877-78.) 

for  full  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
ot  it  in  the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding.  J 

THEOLOGICAL. 

-°r  inaction  in  theology  are  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary ,  Madi- 
son  (Methodist  Episcopal),  the  German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfield 
(Presbyterian),  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ref  ormed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton  In  all 

u  Core  ?f  *nst™c‘i0?  “  theology  covers  3  years.  An  examination 

is  lequned  ot  all  applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates  in  all  excent 
the  German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Bloomfield,  where  there  is  pro- 
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vided,  in  addition  to  tlio  theological,  a  preparatory,  or  academic,  course  of  instruction 

C°For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  in 
the  Commissioner’s  Report  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  OF  THE  BLIND,  AND  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Governor  Bedle,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  relating  to.1877,  says  that 
the  practice  of  educating  pupils  of  these  classes  in  the  institutions  ot  neighboring  States 
is  still  continued,  this  method  being  found  both  economical  to  the  State  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  and  cost  for  the  year  were:  107  deaf 
and  dumb,  $30,368  ;  47  blind,  $12,490;  32  feeble-minded,  $7,969. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Trenton,  had  committed  to  it  for  the ^year  end¬ 
ing  November,  1877,  20  new  pupils,  making,  with  those  m  the  school  at  the  date  ot 
the  nrecedkm  annual  report,  53.  Of  these,  14  were  indentured,  12  discharged,  and  1 
escaped  The  progress  of  the  girls  in  the  several  branches  of  literary  and  industrial 
study  pursued  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  reports  from  those  indentured 
warrant  the  belief  that  live-sixths  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  tiaimug 
of  the  school  since  its  opening  are  now  leading  moral  and  useful  lives.—  (Catalo0ue.) 

TheS  jm,/  State  Eeform  School,  for  juvenile  delinquents,  Jamesburg  possess^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  land,  has  most  of  its  farm  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
household  performed  by  the  boys  committed  to  it.  Training  in  gaidenm&,  tailoring, 
rug  making1,  and  other  manual  industries  is  also  combined  ^.^ns^fci^  m  mwaJa 
and  in  the  prime  elements  of  the  common  school  studies.  At  the  close  of  18/6  the  o 
were  214  boys  remaining  in  the  institution,  the  buildings  ot  which  are  understood  to 

have  been  since  destroyed  by  tire. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  New  Brunswick  N.  J., 

The  teachers  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Professor  Atherton,  oi  hutpers  Col  lcp  , 
and  Mr.  Haynes,  of  Newark,  responded,  briefly  reviewing  the  history  ot  the  as  , 
tk,n  The  President  delivered  liis  address  on  “  The  men  the  times  demand ; »  Mr.  1 . 
E  Brace  superintendent  of  schools  for  Camden  County,  read  an  essay  on  a  '  Comse 
nf  stinky*  for^disHfct  schools : ”  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  of  Jersey  City,  a  paper  on  “The 
vitafizing^of^En^lisligraimnar,”  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Apgar,  one  on  “School  mnseW 
In  the  elening  Eev.  J.  E.  Forrester,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Mod¬ 
ern  forces.”  On  the  following  day  papers  were  read  on  “  Sc^r??”af ' street  ^ on 
u  u  Ppiinnvpr  of  East  Orange :  on  “ Industrial  drawing,”  by  Mi.  J.  1.  btiect,  on 

tlie  “Metric  system,”  by  State  Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgar;  and  on  “ Geometry  in  our 
niiblic  schools  ”  by  Mr.  Corkery,  of  South  Amboy.  One  on  “  The  relation  of  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  common  schools,”  by  Miss  Kate  French,  was  read,  in  her  absence,  by 
Air  "Robert  AAT.  Prentiss.  After  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects  presented,  m  w  _ic^ 
many  participated,  several  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  association  gdjomnet . 
(New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal,  October,  1877.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meetings  of  this  body,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  county  and  city  supermtend- 
piitsHiitbe  State  under  the  presidency  of  the  State  superintendent,  are  required  by 
thflawto  he  h6M™nnua5y,Pand  are  Libtless  so  held,  although  no  notice  oi  them 

usually  appears. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  B.  SEARS. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  19  years  tlio  executive  officer  of  the  boanl  of 
education  in  Newark  and  had  brought  the  school  system  of  that  city  up  to  a  m^n 
decree  of  efficiency  died  there  November  17,  1877.  When  he  resigned  his  position  m 
the  summer  preceding,  the  school  authorities  testified  their  respect  and  regard  loi  him, 
and  tlic  resolutions  bfth  of  the  school  board  and of  the  city  associrt.cn  o 
pals,  passed  after  his  death,  speak  of  him  and  of  his  work  m  teims  ot  the  g 

commendation. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  Excellency  George  B.  McClellan,  ex  officio  president  of  the  State  hoard  of  ‘ediwation,  Trenton. 
HoilEllis  A?  Apgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  ex  officio  secretary,  1 
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NEW  YORK. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youtli  of  school  age 


_  (5-21). 
Enrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance  . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State . 

Public  school-houses . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools  . . . 

Women  teaching  in  the  same . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 

Average  annual  salary . 

Average  weekly  pay . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  State  schools  b. 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 

Remaining  on  hand . 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Whole  available  State  fund .  $3,105,107 


> 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

1,585, 601 
1,067,199 

1,586, 234 
1,023,715 
559, 537 

633 

541, 610 

17, 927 

11,285 

11,287 

2 

11, 824 

11,  833 

9 

1751 

1781 

3 

$31, 017, 904 

$30,  388, 248 

7,  687 

7,850 

163  ; 

22,  522 

22,311 

30, 200 

30, 161 

$411  83 

$401  04 

11  73 

11  23 

$12, 673, 273 

$12,110, 904 

11,439,  039 

10,  976, 235 

1,234,234 

1,134,689 

$3, 105, 107 

$3, 130, 763 

$25,656 

Decrease. 


a4 3,  484 


$631, C56 


211 

48 

$10  79 
50 


2,  369 
462, 804 
99, 565 


«  This  large  decrease  is  apparent  only;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  children  who 
attended  two  different  schools  in  the  same  year  have  heretofore  been  enumerated  twice  instead  of  once 
as  at  present.  The  attendance  is  really  larger  than  ever  before.  ’ 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  both  years  include  amounts 
remaining  on  hand  from  preceding  years.  The  expenditures  given  are  exclusive  of 
such  amounts.  Other  figures,  from  written  returns,  may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 


For  the  supervision  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  there  is  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction ,  elected  by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  with  a  deputy  super¬ 
intendent  appointed  by  him. 

For  oversight  of  academies,  academical  departments  of  union  free  schools,  literary 
and  medical  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  above  officers,  there  is  a  board  of  regents  of 
the  university,  all  the  colleges  chartered  by  the  State  being  considered  a  portion  of  such 
university  and  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  preparatory  departments  of  it.  This 
board  consists  of  19  members  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  life  service,  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
as  members  ex  officio. 

LOCAL. 


For  supervision  of  public  schools  in  minor  sections  of  the  State,  there  are  (1)  school 
commissioners  of  commissioner  districts,  elected  triennially  by  the  people  to  supervise  the 
public  education  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties;  (2)  in  cities,  boards  of  school  commis¬ 
sioners,  of  education,  or  of  public  instruction,  usually  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of 
three  years  each,  with  annual  change  of  one-third  of  the  members,  and  having  orcli- 
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naiily  city  superintendents  for  steady  supervision  and  visitation  of  schools;  (3)  district 
school  officers,  cliosen  by  the  voters  of  the  school  districts  into  which  townships  are  gen¬ 
erally  divided,  and  consisting  either  of  a  single  trustee  chosen  for  a  year  s  service  or  ot 
three  such  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years,  with  change  of  one  member  every  year,  and 
with  a  clerk,  a  collector,  and  a  librarian,  elected  by  the  district  each  year.  Union 
school  districts  choose  3  to  9  trustees,  one-third  changeable  annually. —  (School  law, 
edition  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  very  slight  increase,  only  633,  in  the  reported  number  of  children 
of  school  a<m ;  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  public  school  enrolment  (due  to  a  propel 
change  iu  computing  the  enrolment  in  New  York  City  from  the  plan  heretofore  adopted), 
and  an  average  attendance  greater  by  17,927.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease 
in  enrolment  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  enrolment  was  really 
higher  in  1877  than  ever  before.  These  figures  are  creditable  to  the  schools;  for,  while 
they  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  past  large  increase  of  school 
population,  they  tend  to  show  that  teachers  and  school  boards  have  been  able  to  awaken 
greater  interest  than  heretofore  in  those  who  have  come  under  their  influence,  and 
thus  to  hold  them  more  steadily  and  regularly  to  their  work.  In  other  things  no 
special  change  appears,  beyond  the  falling  off  in  teachers’  wages  and  m  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  schools,  decrease  iff  respect  to  both  which  has  been  common 
throughout  the  country.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  somewhat  smaller  m 
1876-77  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  continued  in  their  places  through¬ 
out  the  legal  school  year  was  larger  by  396 ;  and,  as  frequent  change  is  the  great  bane 
of  schools,  increasing  permanence  is  a  favorable  sign.  In  the  face  ot  strong  mov  ements 
both  by  the  State  superintendent  and  the  State  Teachers’  Association  to  have  a  town¬ 
ship  school  system  substituted  for  the  present  district  system,  the  latter,  a  great  source 
of  inconvenience  and  abuse,  with  few  exceptions,  still  retains  its  hold  throughout  the 

The  private  schools  reported  show  a  great  falling  off  in  their  enrolment,  the  number 
for  1876-77  having  been  117,154  against  134,404  in  the  preceding  year,  a  difference  ot 
17  250.  The  academies,  too,  numbered  656  fewer  pupils  and  the  normal  schools  lo2  less 
than  in  1875-76.  All  this  indicates  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times,  consequent 
enforced  economy  in  all  expenditure,  and  probably  frequent  changes  of  population  from 
place  to  place,  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  from  the  schools.  > 

The  number  of  Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  m  the  State  was  1,64b,  or 
less  than  in  1875-76 ;  the  number  in  schools,  1,099,  or  18  less ;  the  average  attendance, 
597,  or  9  more.— (State  report.) 

TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

The  act  of  1875  which  required  that  industrial  or  free  hand  drawing  should  be 
included  in  the  courses  at  the  normal  schools,  in  some  department  ot  each  city  system, 
in  each  union  free  school,  and  in  each  free  school  district  incorporated  by  special  law 
has  been  generally  complied  with.  In  some  instances  it  had  been  introduced  before 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  some  schools  not  included  m  the  provisions  of  the  law  hawi 
voluntarily  undertaken  it.  In  some  cases  the  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
specially  trained  teachers;  in  many  other  instances  it  is  not,  the  intention,  however, 
S  eventually  to  have  specialists  in  charge.  With  a  view  to  some  uniformity  m 
this  and  in  the  results  to  be  secured,  Superintendent  Gilmour ^suggests jto ffhe  legisla¬ 
ture  that  provision  be  made  for  one  or  two  special  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  that 
are  required  to  have  drawing  taught,  give  lessons  to  the  teachers,  and  supervise  t 
work. —  (State  report.) 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Inciuiries  made  in  1876-77  of  city  superintendents  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  acts  of  1874  and  1876  “to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary 
education”  showed  Mr.  Gilmour  that  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
these  acte  except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  a  superintendent  of  truancy  and  12 
asents  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  12,599  cases  were  investigated.  In 
nearly  half  of"  these  cases  the  children  were  found  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by 
parents,  by  sickness,  by  poverty,  or  by  physical ^disquaiification 
in  1  159  cases  the  homes  of  absent  children  could  not  be  found.  Neaily  one-thud  we 
placed  in  school  and  79  were  committed  to  institutions  where  they  would  be  duly  cared 
for^^^ructions^av e  been  issued  to  the  school  officers  of  the  other  school  d—  m 
the  State  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  county  clerks  lists  of  a11 1c{lllfr1oe^®ntltied  1)0 
schooling,  with  their  ages,  that  absentees  from  school  may  be  readily  traced. 

additions  and  amendments  to  the  school  laws. 

The  legislature  on  March  3,  1877,  passed  an  act  requiring  a  collector  of  taxes  to  give 
ample  public  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  school  districts  and  special  notice  to  the  near- 
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est  agent  of  any  railroad  corporation  assessed  for  taxes  in  the  district,  of  the  receipt 
of  his  warrant  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  former  case  two 
weeks  beforehand,  in  the  latter  ten  days  beforehand,  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
voluntary  payment.  On  May  3,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  adjoining  a  city  to  enter  into  written  contract  with  the  city  school  hoard  for 
the  instruction  of  the  district  pupils  in  the  city  schools  for  28  weeks  or  more  in  any 
school  year,  the  city  board  to  report,  in  such  case,  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  pupils  from  it  in  the  city  schools  as  if  they  were  residents  of  the  city.  On 
April  17 ,  an  amendment  to  the  law  respecting  boards  of  education  in  union  free  school 
districts  was  passed  requiring  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  entitled 
to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation  before  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  the  board  not 
of  its  number.  Heretofore,  the  clerk  had  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  board; 
now  he  need  only  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  cannot  be  either  a  trustee  or  a 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  board.  But,  if  the  district  make  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  separate  officer,  the  board  is  still  to  appoint  one  of  its 
members  clerk.  In  either  case  he  is  to  serve  as  librarian  also.  June  5,  a  fourth  law 
was  enacted  “to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text  books  in  schools.77  It  gives  school 
boards  in  cities  and  villages  the  right  to  designate  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  remits  the  matter  in  rural  districts  to  the  decision  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  first  annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  After  the 
adoption  of  any  book  it  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  another,  except  upon  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  city  or  village  school  ^oard  or  of  the  voters  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  rural  district. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Statistics  and  other  information  respecting  18  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877 
may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


In  each  city  there  is  a  board  of  chosen  citizens  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  public 
schools,  these  boards  varying  in  number  and  in  name,  each  having  usually  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  city  schools  as  its  executive  officer.  In  New  York  City  the  board  consists 
of  21  commissioners  from  the  city  at  large,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  appoints 
3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts  into  which  the  'city  is  divided.  The 
commissioners  and  inspectors  serve  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  being  liable  to 
change  each  year.  Every  2  years  the  board  elects  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  seven  assistant  superintendents;  and,  having  first  appointed  5  trustees  of  schools 
for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints  1  of  the  5  each  year,  securing  thus  a  union  of 
fresh  life  and  tried  experience. 

STATISTICS.  (I 


Cities. 


Albany . 

Auburn . 

Binghamton  .... 

Brooklyn . 

Buffalo . 

Elmira . 

Hudson . 

Ithaca . 

.Kingston  b . 

Lockport . 

Long  Island  City 

Newburgh _ 

New  York . 

Ogdensburg . 

Oswego . 

Poughkeepsie  . . 

Rochester . 

Schenectady  .... 

Syracuse . 

Troy . 

TJtica  . 

"Watertown . 


Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

88,  013 

36,  000 

14,  555 

8,  678 

196 

18,  359 

5, 162 

2,  616 

1,  944 

49 

15,  550 

4,  517 

2,  946 

2,  046 

59 

484,  616 

149, 132 

90,  048 

49,  027 

1,213 

134,  573 

40,  000 

22,  807 

13,  588 

424 

20,  538 

5,  583 

4, 451 

2,  979 

76 

8,  828 

3,  598 

1,  415 

750 

23 

10, 100 

2,  501 

1,  729 

1,205 

31 

7,  500 

1,  790 

1, 172 

27 

12,  624 

4,  000 

2,  751 

1,  606 

43 

15,  609 

5, 170 

3,  792 

1,  914 

39 

17,  327 

5,  885 

3,  415 

2, 195 

49 

1,  045,  223 

375,  000 

205,  327 

125,  777 

2,  830 

10,  076 

4,  053 

1,  848 

1,010 

26 

22,  455 

8,  831 

4,  383 

2,  780 

69 

19,  859 

6,  002 

3,  808 

2, 180 

59 

81,  673 

29, 146 

11,  838 

7,  867 

210 

12,  748 

4,  450 

2,  353 

1,  530 

37 

48,  315 

16,  824 

9,  265 

7,  074 

173 

48,  821 

18,  000 

9, 169 

5, 127 

142 

32,  070 

11,  200 

5,016 

3,  315 

93 

10,  041 

3, 151 

2,  010 

1,  212 

42 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 


$187,  905 

39,  017 

40,  425 
1, 125,  851 

310,  869 
59,  297 
11,  247 
24,  520 
32,  497 

34,  998 
38, 199 
51,  347 

3,  485,  993 
14,  381 
71,  019 

35,  237 
198,  91S 

35,  018 
112,  920 
11(3,  237 
02,  602 
28,  584 


a  The  figures  here  given  are  from  the  tables  of  the  State  superintendent’s  report,  as  far  as  possible, 
y,  h°se  for  Ithaca  and  Kingston,  not  being  distinguishable  in  his  tables,  are  from  accounts  furnished  bv 
the  local  school  authorities.  The  number  of  teachers  is  from  the  list  of  those  continuously  employed 
6  The  statistics  for  Kingston  here,  as  m  Table  II  in  the  appendix,  include  onlv  the  Kingston  school 
district^  which  is  a  portion  ol  the  city.  Those  for  the  remaining  part,  furnished  by  Commissioner  Ed¬ 
mund  Kyer,  make  up  a  total  of  6,958  youth  of  school  age,  4,012  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  2  933  in 
average  attendance,  under  60  teachers. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Albany,  in  accordance  with  tlie  law  of  1875  requiring  cities  to  liave  industrial  or 
free  liand  drawing  taught,  has  added  the  former  to  the  course  of  instruction.  Consid¬ 
erable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  by  the  completion 
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the  results  were  not  encouraging.  In  other  respects  there  appears  to  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  session  of  the  schools. — (Kcport  of  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  the  year 
ending  April  30, 1877. ) 

Auburn  reports  improved  attendance  on  the  schools,  better  discipline,  and  larger 
accommodations;  that  complete  sets  of  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  reference  in  each  of  the  city  grammar  schools.  The  compulsory  education 
law  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  city,  not  from  any  disposition 
en  the  part  of  the  board  to  ignore  its  provisions,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  executing  them.  In  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  rule  has  been  adopted 
of  proportioning  salaries  to  experience  and  success  in  teaching. —  (Report  of  board  of 
education  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1877.) 

Brooklyn. — Of  the  schools  of  this  city  the  only  intelligence  secured  beyond  the  figures 
in  the  table  is  a  statement  of  the  superintendent,  in  a  circular  to  the  teachers  in  1877, 
that  “one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  never  reach  the  grammar 
department  *  *  *  and  leave  the  schools  at  the  age  of  11.”  Besides  the  teachers  in 
day  schools  given  in  the  table,  there  were  192  in  evening  schools. 

In  Ithaca  the  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
school  departments,  each  of  three  grades  of  one  year  each.  The  first  year  of  tlie 
high  school  course  is  preparatory,  those  passing  an  examination  in  its  studies  and 
holding  regents’  certificates  being  allowed  to  take  up  second  year  studies.  This  school 
had  in  1876-77  an  attendance  of  175,  of  whom  95  were  girls.  The  number  of  regents’ 
certificates  secured  during  the  year  was  73,  an  increase  of  3G  over  the  preceding  year 
and  of  39  over  the  average  of  9  previous  years. —  (Report  of  board  of  education  for 

1876-77.)  ,  _ 

Kingston,  not  including  the  whole  city,  but  that  part  forming  the  “Kingston  school 
district,”  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment,  average  number  belonging,  and  average 
daily  attendance,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.  Promotions, 
from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high  school  have  been  made  upon  a  new  plan,  which, 
has  been  found  to  work  well,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  those  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  uniting  in  the  examination  of  candidates;  only  those  who  secure  the 
suffrages  of  these  examiners  and  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  promoted. 
Sincel.875  the  board  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  superintendent,  the  main 
duties  of  that  office  being  performed  for  each  school  by  its  principal;  the  clerical  work,, 
by  a  iierson  employed  at  small  expense.  The  schools  are  said  to  have  worked  on  this, 
plan  apparently  as  well  as  formerly. —  (Report  of  board  of  education  of  Kingston  school 
district  for  1876-77;  statistics  of  remaining  portion  of  the  city  from  Commissioner 
Edmund  Ryer.) 

B Tew  York. — Besides  the  Normal  College,  with  its  Saturday  classes  for  young  teachers, 
and  its  training  school,  the  schools  here  include  46  grammar  schools  for  boys,  as  many 
for  girls,  and  12  for  both  sexes ;  47  primary  schools,  66  primary  departments j  19  eyen- 
hm  schools  for  males,  14  for  females,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  all  tor  whites. 
For  colored  children  there  are  also  5  grammar  schools,  2  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  and  2  for 
both  sexes,  with  3  primary  departments,  and  2  evening  schools  to  which  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  These,  with  1  nautical  school  for  the  training  of  young  seamen,  make. 
255  schools  and  departments  under  the  management  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
while  15  corporate  schools,  not  included  in  the  city  system,  partake  of  its  benefits  and 
come  to  some  extent  under  its  supervision.  Taking  all  these,  the  full  enrolment  for 
1877  amounted  to  255,847  and  the  average  attendance  to  127,026.  _  . 

Of  the  3,251  teachers,  428  were  men,  of  whom  6  filled  the  chairs  of  president  andi 
professors  in  the  Normal  College,  4  of  these,  with  3  extra  male  instructors,  assisting  in 
the  Saturday  sessions  of  that  college  for  young  teachers.  The  whole  remainder  con¬ 
sisted  of  female  principals,  vice  principals,  assistants,  and  special  teachers,  including 
the  lady  superintendent  of  the  Normal  College,  27  female  teachers  in  the  same,  and  19 
in  its  training  school.  The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  by  females  has  been  so  well  and. 
amply  proven  that  Superintendent  Kiddle  thinks  the  force  of  male  teachers  might- 
safely  be  reduced  in  the  interests  of  economy,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  and 
female  teachers  substituted  at  lower  rates. 

He  expresses  tlie  conviction  tliat  tlie  educational  work  of  tlie  city  system  as  a  wnolo 
is  exceedingly  well  done ;  tlie  curriculum  of  study  successfully  carried  into  effect ;  and 
the  results,  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  prescribed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
satisfactory.  He  does  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  portion  of  the  curriculum  should 
be  abandoned,  as  some,  in  their  zeal  for  lessening  expenses,  are  disposed  to  urge.  In. 
point  of  economy  he  can  perceive  no  considerable  advantage  likely  to  result  from  such 
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abandomncnt-  for,  were  the  system  of  instruction  reduced  to  the  simplest  rudiments 
lraclmg,  wilting,  and  arithmetic,  the  time  of  instruction  would  not  he  shortened 
U®  <r01Ts  of  teachers  could  not  he  much  reduced,  and  the  buildings  and  furniture 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  would  still  he  needed.  Ami  in  p55it  of 
educationa1  improvement  he  can  see  no  prospect  of  benefit  from  reduction  of  the  course 
r  this  is  so  arranged  at  present  that  hut  few  subjects  are  presented  at  one  time  Com- 

va<llnf’  spelling,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  the  course  brings 
m  the  new  studies  not  all  together,  hut  singly,  and  as  they  have  been  prepared  for  im 

?1C  °f  th°  United  States>  aud  others^ auxiliary  to 

TP  nwf  ’  !  ch  18  tau£hfc  t0  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  two  city 

even&the  wr?0’  to.°>  are  taaS'ht  with  strict  limitations  as  to  time;  and 

the^e  b™Xs Tf \bJ^kS;  ^  i  scarcely  doubt  the  industrial  and  social  value  of 

in  the  superStencfent’s'jud^neirtfresult^om'tTOfuiracOTiraeJliut^om 

“es  "°der  their  care>  “ of 

schoXhifiblfn?  /off  6®ted  ar<? (1)  P^ting  primary  and  grammar  departments  into  one 

consohdatfou  ngf’  ^  T  “?  ^2  aad  Sirl8  to§etlier  ^  the  grammar  schools,  and  (3) 
consoii elution  of  small  schools  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  A  greater  uni- 

woXiyhefn°rStedthv  +fd  avgreate.r  effic! ency  would  he  thus  secured,  while  economy 
duals  TC!  An  thUS  with  the  services  of  several  supervising  prin- 

sueeinl  fWnr  i  w  ar»d  girls  in  one  school  the  superintendent  looks  on  with 

special  favor,  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tried 
being  uniformly  favorable  as  to  its  beneficial  influences. 

att^dancT^7n^QSC^fbfivA~  W^iC^nIlllm^)erSd  18>?39  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  average 
‘  f/l  ?  0±  7> 809 —there  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  both  in  enrolment 
and  attendance,  but  a  greater  proportion  continued  to  attend  durum  the  term  and  the 
certificate  of  good  conduct  were  more  numerous.  Tlio  evening  hi  "g  school™  reported 

BightT ^ClboT£B^nTprii3OUlW7das°-ha™  d0ne  a?.cfflciont  work  dui™g  its  term  of  120 
iiiguis,  closing  on  Apul  3,  18/7,  as  m  any  jireceding  year. 

../a?  corporate  schools,  which  form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  city  system  numbered 

f/AA  tu  20  be,lon?ed  to  th«  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  11  to  4  FeS’e  Srdian 

hy  whom  the  teaehe?sSna™  !!""t  *}“ ’management  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees, 
J-  +1  t  a  teacheis  aie  appointed;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision 

Phance  wWh  ^tete,?  •“?  °ACg8’  for  4  Vm  especialfy,  of  securing  com“ 

the  publYo  whook  *  The  Wi  ihlCh  T  ’"/  sectarian  books  and  sectarian  instruction  in 
tne  public  schools.  The  whole  number  taught  m  these  schools  for  the  vear  was  04  246  • 

State  aS&^ffitv’8'5], nUm”^  °f  “rS’  199’  of  111  -"re  license’d  b7 

orate  authority.  (Thnty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  December  31  1877  \ 
In  Oswego,  school  work  was  greatly  hindered  during  the  early  YortfoY  of  the  year  by 
|bet^eyalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  which  diminished  the  classes  in  some  cases 

«4r  the  work  T,ak“S  r*  necessary  for  teachers  to  go  a  second  timo 

•vy  or  Tf!0  work  ot  that  period  for  the  benefit  of  large  numbers  unavoidably  absent 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  faithful  efforts  of  teachers  and  uuni Is 

fh“yeYrt  work ' sTner  Ured’  ju  “ost  “stances,  a  successful  completing  of 

rrr^rr^f1-  8  w°Ta’  ,  p.er  cent.  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  havi.no-  obtained 
1  o  notion  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  annual  examination,  in  connection  with  the  averao-o 

school  ^ 24  Pw^fl'  PupiLs  iu  0H10r  than  public  schools  numbered  1,313;  in  the  high 

yea? InZ’g Fota^Tf^  °f  10°-(EepOrt  °f  board  of  cducatio“  fOT  tko 

^  ^  *•  preceding  table 

inf™ fnt ^du?YYtea1§7fidnal1impr0™ment  ^  tlle  p"Mic  scbools-  Mistrial  dratv- 

it  ^  The  TTnfmi  nul  ■  187t?  ?-cf  ayeaT;*8  oxP°rience  ]i;la  shown  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
it.  the  Union  Classical  Institute,  which  Professor  Stanton  did  much  to  briim  to  ^ 

high  standard  years  ago,  appears  to  maintain  largely  its  former  reputation  and  is  said 

her  nrm  SilTn^t  °°Si  o~7itS  sti?!lllating  influence  upon  the  lower  schools/  The  num¬ 
ber  promoted  to  it  m  18/7  was  35,  against  36  the  precedino-  year. — (Annual  report  of 
the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877. )  *  5  C  1  *  0t 

In  Syracuse  the  board  says  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  present  so  favorable  a 
report  m  relation  to  school  attendance.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled  thl  avera-e 
number  belonging  was  80.2  per  cent.,  and  76.3  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  d£lv 
ThpTpnpr'  f'°  Percentage  op  daily  attendance  on  the  number  belonging  was  95  2 

“8hedf  tMs  ^  49-9  m  the  graded°sc&Xs  the 

the  basis  J  ^  teacll0r>  a  larSe  proportion.  Promotions  are  made  on 

tne  oasis  ol  punctual  attendance  and  good  attention  to  work  durum  two  terms  •  and 

Ster 0U  th1  Th0l°-  Au  cvcuil“S  ^  ™ 

ten  rhm  •mi  t  ’  th  w  usaal  discouragements  from  transient  and  irregular  at- 

7  but  80  ,m?nv  interesting  cases  of  persistent  application  and  rapid  nnprove- 
ment  were  presented  that  doubts  about  renewal  of  the  school  another  winter  vanished 
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and  the  conviction  was  reached  that  it  must  he  maintained  at  ahnost  any  cost.  The 
city  high  school,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  only  those  who  hold  regents’  certificates  of 
academic  scholarship  or  sustain  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regents.  Its 
pupils  take  regular  exercises  in  drawing,  composition,  and  elocution.  They  numbered 
in  the  year  past  376,  with  an  average  belonging  of  289  and  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  277. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877.) 

In  Troy  the  sum  total  of  all  the  names  registered  in  the  public  schools  was  8,485. 
Deducting  duplicate  enrolments,  there  remained  7,969,  the  number  given  in  the  table. 
Besides  these,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,200  in  night  schools.  Then  in  14  private 
schools — not  including  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  and  the  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute — there  were  about  two  thousand,  making  11,169  instructed  during  the  year  in 
public  and  private  schools.  The  evening  schools,  which  were  kept  up  nearly  3  months, 
were  conducted  with  unusual  efficiency,  and,  when  the  strollers  had  disappeared,  were 
well  attended,  the  average  belonging  being  595,  with  an  average  attendance  of  405. 
Teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  on  Saturdays  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
with  decided  benefit  in  several  departments  and  with  evidence  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching  and  better  results  in  individual  cases.  In  the  high  school  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  steady  advancement,  especially  in  composition,  declamation,  reading, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics ;  the  improvement  in  speaking  and  reading  being 
promoted  by  contests  for  prizes  in  these  lines. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  David 
Beattie  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877.) 

Utica  owns  17  school-houses,  well  furnished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,622  pupils. 
There  were,  in  the  year  past,  31  schools,  including  the  evening  school,  all  the  rooms 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  displaying  evidences  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  refinement  of 
the  teachers  in  plants,  drawings,  and  other  decorations,  which  helped  to  make  the 
rooms  both  more  attractive  and  more  improving.  The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
ventilation  in  at  least  two  of  the  school  buildings,  recently  improved,  appear  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  well  may  be.  The  academy  is  said  to  exert  a  marked  influence  in 
improving  and  stimulating  the  lower  schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  A.  McMil¬ 
lan  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1877. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers’  classes  in  academies  and  academical  departments. 

Under  existing  law,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  authorized  to  select  certain 
academies  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
organized  therein  teachers’  classes  to  receive  instruction  “  in  the  science  of  common 
school  teaching.”  Authority  was  given  the  regents  to  pay  for  such  instruction  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  capita  for  13  weeks.  This  was  changed  by  a  law  of  1877,  allowing  $1 
weekly  for  each  pupil  for  not  less  than  10  weeks.  During.  1877,  88  institutions  were 
designated  for  the  purpose  named.  During  the  academic  year  1876-’77  the  attendance 
of  such  pupils  was  669  men  and  1,233  women.  The  school  commissioners  in  several 
districts  visit  and  give  some  attention  to  these  classes. —  (Report  of  Superintendent 
Gilmour  for  1876-’77.)  ^ 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  8  State  normal  schools  during  1876-’77  is  stated  by 
Superintendent  Gilmour  to  have  been  6,200,  of  whom  2,790  were  normal,  581  academic, 

•  and  2,829  of  lower  grades  in  practice  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  normal  pupils 
was  1,602 ;  of  academic,  283.  The  graduates  in  1877  were  278,  making  the  total  num¬ 
ber  to  that  date  3,911. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called 
to  these3  institutions  by  a  passage  in  Governor  Robinson’s  message  suggesting  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they 
cost,  he  being  informed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pupils  instructed  in  them  do 
not  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  for  any  length  of  time.  This  led  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  showed  that,  in  the  7  State  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  superintendent  (that  at  Albany  being  only  partly  under  him>,  1,475  out  of  the 
1  675  graduates  were  known  to  be  teachers  or  to  have  taught  some  time,  and  that  98 
more  were  waiting  for  positions  in  the  schools.  Besides  this,  over  2,/ 00  undergraduate 
students  taught  in  schools  that  could  not  afford  to  engage  graduates.  This  abund¬ 
antly  vindicates  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  and  shows  that  they  have  amply 
returned  to  the  State  the  value  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  annually  spent  on  them. 

To  avoid  future  doubt  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  directed  that  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1876-77  the  academic  departments  in  these  schools  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  several  faculties  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  school  at  Fredonia  was  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  order,  as  such,  because  the  act  under  which  it  was  established  expressly  permit¬ 
ted  the  local  board  to  maintain  an  academic  department ;  but,  in  view  of  the  inten- 
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tion  to  have  these  departments  discontinued  elsewhere,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Fredonia  board  should  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discontinue  that  one 
also.  Subsequently,  the  schools  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam  were  able  to  show  cause  , 
for  the  suspension  of  the  order  with  reference  to  Ihem  also,  till  at  least  there  should 
be  such  legislative  action  as  might  determine  this  question  with  reference  to  all  the 
schools. —  (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

NORMAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

t  This  college,  meant  to  train  young  lady  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  reported  1,528  students  on  its  register  at  the  close  of  1877,  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  1,334.  _  The  whole  number  admitted  in  1877  was  759,  of  whom 
704  came  in  through  competitive  examinations  in  the  public  schools  and  55  by  special 
examination.  The  graduates  of  the  year  were  222;  the  whole  number  since  the 
establishment  ot  the  college  seven  years  before,  1,232.  There  are  35  instructors,  and 
the  course  of  study,  covering  3  years,  embraces  all  the  branches  that  are  taught  iii 
tliQ  city  schools,  including  Latin,  German,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  For  the  first 
two  years  the  drill  appears  to  be  especially  devoted  to  improving  pupils  in  the  studies 
of  the  course,  while  in  the  third  year  the  class  looking  forward  to  graduation  is  also 
systematically  trained  in  the  proper  methods  of  instruction. 

The  field  lor  this  is  a  training  school  connected  with  the  college,  presided  over  by  a 
lady  “  tutor  in  methods/’  with  a  general  assistant  and  17  critic  teachers.  In  this  school 
one-fourth  of  the  graduating  class,  in  successive  sections,  are  constantly  practised  in 
the  art  ot  teaching,  under  the  criticism  of  the  principal  and  her  assistants,  the  remain¬ 
ing  throe-fourths  pursuing  the  regular  studies.  Thus  all  pass  through  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  which  embraces  both  instruction  in  the  elements  and  drill  in  the  art,  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  connection  with  the  training  school  there  is  a 
Kindergarten,  in  which  all  the  methods  of  that  mode  of  teaching  may  be  studied. 

As  a  lurther  means  of  improving  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  schools,  all  teachers  • 
who  have  had  less  than  two  years’  experience  are  required  to  submit  themselves  on 
Saturdays  to  instruction  at  the  normal  college,  and  thus  a  graduate  course  of  this  ex¬ 
tent  is  substantially  established.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  Saturday  sessions 
in  1877  was  746;  the  average  attendance,  518.— (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1877. ) 

teachers’  institutes. 

These  agencies  for  improving  teachers  at  work  have  been  held,  according  to  law,  in 
58  counties,  with  one  additional  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  In  42  the  session  lasted  one  week  each ;  in  the  others, 
two  weeks.  The  whole  attendance  of  teachers  was  11,892;  the  average  number  at  each 
institute,  201 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  70.4.  This 
good  attendance  is  secured  in  some  degree  by  the  legal  provision  that  trustees  shall 
give  to  teachers  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  institute  which  embraces  their  school  dis¬ 
trict,  deducting  nothing  from  their  pay  for  such  attendance.  Trustees,  however,  some¬ 
times  refuse  to  do  this,  and  teachers,  unwilling  to  have  a  painful  contest,  do  not 
always  insist  upon  their  rights.  Superintendent  Gilmour  therefore  renews  his  recom¬ 
mendation  ot  last  year  that  the  legislature  so  amend  the  law  as  to  reimburse  districts 
the  amounts  paid  teachers  for  time  spent  at  county  institutes.  He  thinks  that  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  attendance.— (State  report  for  1876-’77.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  New  York  School  Journal,  published  weekly  in  New  York  City,  The  School 
Bulletin,  published  monthly  at  Syracuse,  and  Barnes’  Educational  Monthly,  issued 
simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  continued  throughout  1877  their  work  of 
aiding  teachers  by  the  frequent  publication  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  by  afiording  a  large  amount  of  educational  information. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the  academics  and  academic  departments  of  union 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  in  1876-’77  was  30.271.  Whether 
this  number  includes  1,605  instructed  in  the  “teachers’  classes”  of  the  academies,  and 
for  whom  the  regents  made  an  apportionment  from  the  literary  fund,  does  not  clearly 
appear;  probably  it  does. 

The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  kept  well  up  and  is  gradually  raised  by 
nieans  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 
These  questions  form  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gradu¬ 
ation,  and  students  who  pass  such  examinations  successfully  receive  certificates. 
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PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding.  For  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  ideal  university  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  composed  of  all  the  literary  colleges 
of  the  State  and  includes  those  of  medicine  also.  These  are  associated  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  them  ex 
officio  as  State  officers  and  19  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate.  The  regents  do 
not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual  duties  of  university  officers,  but, 
among  other  labors,  they  hold  examinations  at  the  academies  and  colleges  and  an 
annual  convocation  of  the  heads  and  professors  of  colleges  and  academies.  They  have 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  though  this  authority  is  but  sparingly  exercised. 

The  actual  literary  colleges  and  universities  forming  this  ideal  one  may  be  found  in 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  statistics  of  them  inquirers  are  referred 
to  that  table ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  a  corresponding  table  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Five,  Elmira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  and  Wells,  are  exclusively  for  young  women; 
4,  Alfred,  Cornell,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Syracuse  universities,  admit  both  sexes. 

Cornell  University  may  be  called  the  State  university,  as  far  as  there  is  one  apart 
from  the  aggregate  of  colleges,  uniting  as  it  does  with  the  congressional  grant  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  an  ample  endowment  from  Ezra  Cornell, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the  institution  into  a  true  university,  where,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study.” 

The  university  is  open  to  all,  without  regard  to  color,  nativity,  or  sex.  Free  tuition 
is  given  students  in  the  agricultural  department ;  free  scholarships  are  provided  in 
other  departments  to  the  number  of  512,  there  being  one  for  every  assembly  district  of 
|  the  State,  and  each  scholarship  is  continued  4  years. 

Instruction  is  distributed  into  several  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  schools, 
comprising  general,  technical,  or  special  courses  in  arts,  literature,  science,  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Graduate  study  is  encouraged  by  tlio 
offer  of  free  tuition  to  graduates  of  this  and  of  other  colleges.  Among  the  special 
features  of  the  system  worthy  of  note  are  large  libertyin  the  choice  of  studies  and  the 
prominence  given  these  studies  which  are  practically  useful. —  (Catalogue.) 

Columbia,  College,  since  the  last  report,  has  increased  its  departments  of  instruction 
from  9  to  10.  The  course  now  comprises  the  following :  (1)  Greek  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  (2)  Latin  language  and  literature,  (3)  German  language  and  literature,  (4)  math¬ 
ematics,  (5)  mathematics  and  astronomy,  (6)  physics,  (7)  chemistry,  (8)  geology  and 
palaeontology,  (9)  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  English  literature,  and  (10) 
history,  political  science,  and  international  law. 

The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  and  universities,  as  far  as 
heard  from,  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eleven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  are  chartered, 
report  statistics  for  1877.  All  teach  music,  drawing,  and  French ;  10  teach  German, 
8,  painting,  3,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Seven  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
chemistry ;  8,  of  physics ;  5  have  museums  of  natural  history ;  4,  art  galleries ;  4,  gym¬ 
nasiums;  and  10,  libraries  of  210  to  10,000  volumes,  aggregating  24,412. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Cornell  University  has  courses  of  4  years  in  agriculture,  architecture,  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mechanic  arts,  which  were  attended  by  153  students  in  1877. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  reports  264  students  and  47  in¬ 
structors.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  years,  and,  in  addition  to  military  training, 
embraces  instruction  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages,  geography,  history,  ethics,  drawing,  civil  and  military  engi¬ 
neering,  and  law. —  (Return  and  report.) 

There  is  a  School  of  Civil  Engineering  in  connection  with  Union  College  at  Schenec¬ 
tady.  The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  of  4  years,  embraces  constant  exercise  in 
mechanical  draughting,  instramental  field  work,  and  numerical  calculation,  combined 
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with  the  study  of  text  hooks  and  lectures  on  the  numerous  subjects  where  hooks  are 
wanting.  Students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  college  without  extra 
charge. —  (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  anus  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  science  forming  the  basis  of  those  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  which  are  cliiehy  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  system  includes  5 
parallel  courses  of  study,  namely,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  metallurgy, 
geology  and  palaeontology,  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  Number  of  students 
in  1877,  238. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  provides  a  4  years’  course  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  including  mechanical  or  dynamical,  road,  bridge,  and  hydraulic  engineering. 
There  were  166  students  attending  in  1877. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New  York,  has  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  object  to  teach  young  people  some  art  of  self  support  or  to  raise  those  who  have 
already  some  practical  occupation  to  its  higher  forms  and  better -remuneration.  For 
this  purpose,  it  has  established  schools  for  telegraphy;  photography;  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  artistic  drawing;  modelling  in  clay;  engraving,  and  painting.  It 
has  a  “free  night  school  of  science,”  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics  and 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics.  Organic  and  analytic  chemistry  is  taught,  and  an 
excellent  laboratory  is  put  at  the  service  of  the  pupils.  Literary  culture  in  English 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  and  writing  are  not  neglected.  There 
are  classes  formed  for  oratory  and  debate,  with  lectures  in  English  literature  and  in 
elocution. —  (Annual  report,  1877.) 

For  full  statistics  of  scientific  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  12  institutions  for  theological  instruction. 
In  nearly  all  these  the  course  covers  3  years.  For  detailed  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of 
the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  Albany  Law  School,  a  department  of  Union  University,  reports  95  students,  with  • 
5  resident  and  3  non-resident  instructors.  About  half  the  students  had  received  degrees 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  only  1  year.  No  preliminary 
examination  is  indicated,  but  a  prior  course  of  1  year  in  a  lawyer’s  office  is  required. 

The  Columbia  College  Law  School  is  designed  to  afford  a  full  legal  education,  except 
in  matters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice.  The  course  occupies  2  years,  and  embraces 
the  various  branches  of  common  law,  equity,  commercial,  international,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  law.  Graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination;  other 
candidates  must  produce  evidence  of  having  received  a  good  academic  training.  The 
number  of  students  in  1877-’78  was  462. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Yorlc  provides  a  2  years’  course, 
including  the  history  of  the  law,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  and 
municipal  law.  Students  are  allowed  to  enter  at  any  time,  and  no  preliminary  course 
of  study  or  examination  is  required. 

The  Law  Department  of  Hamilton  College  prescribes  a  course  covering  1  year  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates;  for  those  who  are  not  graduates,  one  year  and  a  third.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  30  students  in  1877-78. —  (Catalogue  of  the  college.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

MEDICAL. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  may  be  found  in  Table 
XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  institutions  that  report,  the  Albany  Medical  College  and  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  alono  appear  to  require  a  preliminary  examination 
from  candidates  for  admission  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  at  least  an  academic 
training.  The  Woman’s  College  also  requires  candidates  for  graduation,  after  passing 
the  examination  by  the  faculty,  to  go  before  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  profess¬ 
ors  of  the  several  medical  colleges.  Those  who  pass  successfully  the  examinations  of 
this  board  receive  certificates  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  examiners,  besides  the  reg¬ 
ular  college  diplomas.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  requires  from 
a  student  entering  a  certificate  of  hi3  preceptor  that  ho  is  qualified  to  study  medicine ; 
but  no  specific  standard  of  qualification  is  set  by  the  department.  The  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  has  a  reading  and  recitation  term  of  5  months  in  each  year,  preliminary 
to  the  regular  lecture  term  of  4  months.  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  has  a  pre¬ 
liminary  term  of  2  weeks  previous  to  the  regular  term,  which  extends  from  October  to 
March.  There  is  also  a  sluing  term  of  13  weeks,  attendance  upon  which  is  optional. 
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Essentially  the  same  arrangement  of  preliminary  regular  and  spring  sessions  prevails 
in  tlio  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Uty  of  Jew  Jim 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  lias  a  spring  session  besides  tke  Tegulm'  wmtei  ses 
qio'n  Attendance  on  tlie  former  is  optional;  on  the  lattei,  obligatoi},  as  a  preieqi 
site  to  examination.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York,  admits  women  as  well  as 
Len  The  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  has  a  graded  course  of  3  years  which 
it  wishes  all  to  take,  and  for  taking  which  it  offers  strong  inducements  m  lower  fees 
Lnt  it  so  arranges  its  system  of  lectures  that  those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  graduate 
at  the  Sose  of  the  second  year.  All,  however,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  stand  an  ex- 
andnation  by  a  hoard  of  censors  not  of  the  faculty,  in  addition  to  the  faculty  exam¬ 
inations.  The  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York,  has  now  a  building  of  its  own,  but 

indicates  no  change  beyond  this. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  6  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  or  certain  local  officers.  These  are  the  following:  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  in  1817 ;  the  New  York  Institution  jor  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in  New  York  City,  and  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary  s  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  authorized,  by  laws ■  o  ' 

and  1872  respectively  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils;  the  Genital  New  Yorklnsti 
tution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Rome,  and  the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
at  Rochester,  both  organized  under  l%*s  of  1876;  and  St.  Josephs  Institute  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  at  Fordham,  authorized  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils  by  a  law of  1  . 

-  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  m  these  several  institutions  l,0oo  pupils,  distributecl 
as  follows :  New  York  Institution  (old),  507 ;  New  York  Institution  (new),  106 ;  Buffalo, 
102-  Rome,  109;  Rochester,  91;  Fordham,  150— total,  1,065.  These  are  mostly  pupils 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Now  York  or  by  the  several  counties,  although 
a  few  are  New  Jersey  State  pupils  and  a  few  others  are  supported  by  friends. 

A^iSpr^  Jon  seeding To  prevail  that  the  expenses  of  deaf-mute  instruction  could 
be  considerably  reduced  by  sending  all  the  State  and  county  pupils  to  one  institution. 
Superintendent  Gilmour  argues  against  it  on  tlie  grounds  both  ot  good  pokey  andgood 
faith  He  thinks  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  because  experience  m  New  Yoik  has 
shown  that  not  more  than  500  pupils  can  be  advantageously  cared  for  m  one  lnstitu- 
UoT^nd  that  itTould  be,  too, an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the  State  to  withdraw  her  pupils 
from  the  newer  institutions  after  having  encouraged  their  friends  to  expend  large  sum. 
in  erecting  and  furnishing  buildings  which  would  bo  made  practically 
withholding  of  State  patronage.  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  laws  respcctin: 
them  remain  unchanged,  but  that  no  new  schools  of  this  class  be  established.— (Repoit 
of  Superintendent  Gilmour  for  1877.) 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  New  Tori  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Now  York  City,  had,  at  the  close  of  Septemher, 

1877  lSormnils  8  less  than  tho  year  before.  The  course  of  study  remains  substantia,  y 

tS  same  as  for  soml  years  past,  but  of  late  more  attention  has  been  given  to  gymnas¬ 
tics' “Th ^appareX  benciiciai  results.  Cano  seating,  mattress  making  the  use  of 

scwC  and  knitting  machines,  plain  sowing  and  knitting,  with  other  useful  occupy 

”4Tf(p^oI  as  a  gmeaans  of  SuperStentot  Gilmour-  for 

1876-77  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  same  year. )  .  ,  i. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  also  gives  its  pupils  the  elemente. 

of  a  good  English  education,  with  instruction  in  vocal  and  °men  aS- 

such  industrial  occupations  as  will  prepare  them  for  Ly 

taught  to  make  corn  brooms;  tho  girls,  beadwork  knitting,  ciochetin0,  sewm0  uy 

hand,  and  the  use  of  tho  sewing  machine.— (Report  tor  18/7.) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  Idiot  Asylum,  Randall’s  Island,  New  York,  reports for  187? 'an 

children,  88  boys  and  Gl  girls,  under  instruction;  object  teactang^wmg,  rea  , 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  to  all,  and  mat  maun,  to  tno  y 

Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  reports  for  »7  »  ■ attendance  c,f  267 
children,  who  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  and  m  simple  mdust 
occupations. —  (Return,  1877.) 
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REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls,  New  York,  reports  86  received  and  as  many 
discharged  during  1877,  with  26  remaining.  As  all  who  entered  could  read  and  write, 
the  only  instruction  given,  except  in  morals  and  religion,  has  been  in  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  and  in  dress  making.  The  results  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  encouraging. 
The  House  of  the  Holy  Family,  New  York,  with  a  similar  aim,  received,  clothed,  fed, 
and  taught  150  children  and  young  girls  in  addition  to  98  who  were  in  the  houso 
in  the  spring  of  1877.  Various  branches  of  female  industry  were  included  in  the 
instruction  given.  The  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  received  in  1877  a 
total  of  822  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  463  were  illiterate  when  committed;  these  learned 
to  read  and  write,  the  remainder  receiving  more  advanced  instruction,  all  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  training  in  gardening,  wire  weaving,  stocking  weaving,  or  printing, 
according  to  capacity.  The  Western  House  of  Ref  uge,  Rochester,  had  in  its  schools  ami 
workshops  in  the  same  year  a  total  of  822  boys  and  girls  (of  whom  530  remained  De¬ 
cember  31),  giving  them  such  literary  training  as  was  required,  with  instruction  in  a 
great  variety  o±  industries.  The  Women’s  Prison  Association,  of  Now  York,  in  connection 
with  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  received  for  the  year  462  fenialo  inmates  ©n  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  them  of  a  desire  to  reform,  teaching  them  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  tine  sewing,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  household  industries ;  subsequently, 
places  of  service  were  found  for  272.— (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  which  had  2,321  inmates  in  1876,  gives  to  the 
children  intrusted  to  it  such  industrial  and  moral  instruction  as  may  fit  them  to1  be 
useful  members  of  society.  No  statistics  of  its  numbers  for  1877  are  at  hand. 

TRAINING  TO  USEFULNESS  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  attached  to"  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City  had 
56  pupils  under  instruction  in  1877  and  graduated  12  of  these  in  November.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mrs.  William  H.  Osborn  has 
most  kindly  had  a  large  house  erected  opposite  the  hospital,  and  has  offered  it  to  the 
society,  rent  free,  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  opened  November  8,  1877,  and  has 
kitchen,  laundry,  dining  hall,  reception  room,  and  parlor  on  its  lower  floor,  while 
tnree  upper  stories  are  divided  into  neatly  furnished  sleeping  rooms. —  (Report  of  the 
society  for  1877,  with  description  of  the  house  from  another  source.) 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  elementary  training  in  this  line  presented  at  the  Cooper 
Cmon,  previously  noticed,  there  is  the  fuller  course  of  the  art  classes  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association,  a,  Course  in  Architecture  at  Cornell  University,  a  College  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Syracuse  University,  a  School  of  Design  at  Vassar  College,  the  Ladies’  Art  Association  of 
Few  York,  the  Palette  Club,  the  Art  Students’  League,  the  Art  Schools  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design ,  and  now  also  those  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  all  in  the  same 
city — a  combination  of  facilities  for  art  study  rare  in  a  single  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  of  this  association  met  at  Albany  March  28,  1877,  and  continued  in 
session  till  the  30th.  After  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  president  of  the  Albany 
school  board,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  school  system  in  the  State,  favoring  high  school  and  academic 
education  and  a  taxation  for  school  purposes  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  schooled,  which  he  said  had  increased  120,906  in  the  past  five  years,  an 
average  annual  increase  of  24,181.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal 
school,  then  defended  the  common  school,  free  high  school,  and  normal  school  system 
ot  New  York,  which  vindication  was  thought  so  conclusive  as  to  be  published  and  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated  afterward  in  pamphlet  form.  A  committee  on  desirable  changes 
in  the  school  laws  reported  next  day,  through  Superintendent  Snow,  of  Auburn  °in 
favor  of  a  single  executive  head  for  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  confirmation  of  the  academic  and  free  high  school  instruction  now  given 
of  truant  and  reform  schools  for  children  not  reached  by  the  compulsory  education 
acts  of  1874  and  1876,  of  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  through  a  town¬ 
ship  system,  of  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend-  ! 
fnce>  rather  than  average  attendance,  and  of  making  the  school  age  6-18  instead  of 
5-21.  whether  the  recommendations  of  tho  committee,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
debate,  were  passed  in  whole  or  only  in  part,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  does  appear  that 
a.*  least  those  m  favor  of  a  township  system  and  of  a  change  of  tho  school  am  were 
■agreed  upon  to  be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  and  also  that  the  school  year  ouffht 
to  begin  September  1.  A  paper  from  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Keyes  folio weel  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  ho  said  that  common  schools  had  saved  tho  country  and  that 
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now  the  country  should  do  justice  to  its  common  schools,  affording  them  thoroughly 
trained  teachers,  full  support,  and  freedom  to  extend  their  education  to  whatever 
point  the  local  authorities  may  iind  desirable.  Another  paper  from  Commissioner 
Morehouse,  of  Cayuga,  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  ihiler  exami¬ 
nation  of  teachers,  closer  supervision,  &c.,  provoked  discussion,  hut  it  seems  to  ka\e 
resulted  in  no  action.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  ho  held  at  Utica,  t  e  binary 
22,  1878.— (School  Bulletin  for  May,  1877.) 

STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Plattshurg,  July  24-26, 1877.  The  president.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  a  sketch  ot  the  progress 
made  in  education,  with  the  difficulty  still  in  the  way  of  a  truly  perfect  system.  He 
favored  reading  not  from  text  hooks  only,  hut  from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  ancl 
exercises  in  writing  in  which  the  pupil  should  present  his  own  thoughts  instead  ot 
heiim  confined  to  worn  out  copies ;  he  commended  the  study  of  drawing  as  educating 
hotlAhe  hand  and  eye,  and  advocated  fuller  attention  to  natural  science,  under  en¬ 
thusiastic  teachers  in  love  with  their  work.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  followed 
with  a  short  dissertation  on  “Words,”  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  study  of  their  strength  and  meaning.  On  the  second  day  Dr.  Ikomas 
Hunter,  president  of  the  Now  York  City  Normal  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
higher  education,  in  which  he  showed  that  for  the  advanced  society  of  the  present 
hi^li  schools  are  as  great  a  necessity  as  the  lower  schools  were  a  century  ago.  ike 
usual  committees  were  then  appointed,  and  the  convention  dividing  itself  into  com¬ 
mon  school,  high  school,  and  normal  school  sections  devoted  the  day  to  the  several 
topics  appropriate  to  these;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  read  a  paper  on 
“Skakspere’s  women.”  On  the  third  day  the  paper  which  seems  to  liar  e  awakened 
the  greatest  interest  was  that  hy  Miss  Mary  Hicks,  of  Syracuse  on  “Ike  ends  to  be 
attained  hy  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools.  These,  she  said, 
were  threefold:  practical,  educational,  and  aisthetic.  Devoting  herself  particularly 
to  the  first,  she  showed  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  a  most  practical  form  ot  education, 
teaching  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  preparing  for  the  common  occupations  and 
industries  of  life:  carpentry,  masonry,  building,  all  departments  of  mechanism, 
carving,  designing,  painting,  decorating,  &c.  After  some  further  business,  Alba  y 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  m  lavor  of  a 
township  system  in  preference  to  the  present  district  system,  of  good  schools  unde 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  of  a  choice  of  school  commissioners  by  the  local  school 
boards,  and  of  a  change  of  the  legal  school  age  from  5-21  to  6-18,  with  a 'School year 
beginning  August  1  instead  of  October  1. —  (New  York  School  Journal,  July  28,  18/7.J 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  July  10-12  The  programme  embraced 
general  educational  principles,  matters  affecting  the  State  tests  and  results,  and  the 
special  departments  of  language,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  mathematics,  natural  sciences^ 
and  history.  The  one  paper  under  the  first  head  was  on  University  control,  by 
Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  of  Syracuse.  He  took  the  ground  that  under  present 
arrangements  the  trustees  of  higher  institutions,  an  extraneous  body,  ha\  e  too  much 
control ;  the  faculty,  an  interior  one,  too  little.  He  would  not  dispense  with  the 
trustees;  would  retain  them  for  the  creation  and  conservation  of  endowments  and 
other  matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  dispensing,  however,  with  ex  officio 
members  and  substituting  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body  however,  he  woffid  trans¬ 
fer  the  control  of  expenditures,  the  choice  of  instructors,  the  determination  of  then 
pay  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  all  other  purely  scholastic  matters,  with  perhaps 
some  occasional  conference  with  older  students  on  such  points.  The  papers  on 
nffectin^  the  State  were  (1)  one  by  Principal  A.  B.  Watkins,  ot  Hungcrtoru 
Collegiate  Institute,  taking  the  ground  that  the  State  should  provide  tor  acaffennc  an 
hi  o  h  school  training  as  liberally  in  proportion  as  for  common  school  instruction  ot 
lower  grade;  (2)  one  by  Principal  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School, 
which  proposed  to  harmonize  the  State  school  system  by  throwing  out  from  the  normal 

schools1  into  the  academies  and  high  schools  all  academic  teac^g’ ^  o^teacLin" 
normal  schools  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  m  the  science  and  ^“^ach]  V 
Under  the  other  heads  various  interesting  topics  were  <hscussed, one  of ,^“1  on  the 
“Regents’  examinations  in  academic  studies,”  by  Principal 

High  School,  who  said  that  these  examinations,  originally  instituted  to  df tiemiine  b 
what  schools  and  in  what  proportion  the  State  “  literature  fun  s  ou  ©  ^  greater 
were  indirectly  a  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scliola  s  p,  ,  . »  uL  (iinff 

uniformity  in  such  a  standard,  and  of  emphasizing  the  mportoioe  of  certam  le  idrng 
branches.  A  paper  by  Chancellor  Haven,  of  Syracuse  sh^ 
would  ensue  from  having  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  all 
same  plane  of  requirement  by  having  a  kindred  system  of  ™aat!1S  f  )  1877 

the  question  of  admissions  to  their  freshman  classes.— (School  Bulletin,  August,  187<# 

«md  other  reports.) 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 


HENRY  BOYNTON  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  gentleman,  whose  death  at  G4  occurred  in  February,  1877,  was  eminent  as  a 
scholar  and  teacher.  Born  in  Portland,  Me.,  1815,  he  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  m  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-’37  and  in  1840-’41.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  Bangor,  and  subsequently  went  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  study  at  Halle 
and  Berlin.  Alter  a  brief  pastorate  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  he  became  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College  in  1847 ;  in  1850,  professor  of  church 
history  m  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  and,  in  1855,  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology?  which  chair  he  left  in  1873  because  of  broken  health,  continuing,  however, 
emeritus  professor  till  his  death.  He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  much  to  the 
Pnnceton  Review,  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Sifera,  and  Appleton’s  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.  In  1859  ho  published  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables,  an  excellent  compendium.  He  translated  Gieseler’s  Church  History,  in  five 
volumes,  the  last  volume  being  in  the  press  of  Harper  Brothers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
George  Bancroft  called  him  the  most  accomplished  critic  in  the  United  States.  For 
acuteness  combined  with  breadth,  for  receptivity  combined  with  originality,  he  was 
unique  among  philosophers ;  while  to  exact  scholarship  he  added  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  German  modes  of  thought  and  present  scientific  inquiries  which  fitted  him  to 
cope  with  the  questions  of  the  time  in  a  most  masterly  and  convincing  manner.  Had. 
longer  life  been  granted  him  lie  might  have  added  much  to  the  treasures  of  philosophic 
theology;  but  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  had  been  some  time  engaged,  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  death,  before  it  was  in  form  for  publication. 

CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1877,  this  gentleman— long  known  throughout  the  Union 
lor  Ins  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  now  to  be  remembered  for  his  educational  benefac¬ 
tions— breathed  his  last  at  his  homo  in  New  York.  He  was  born  May  27,  1794. 
Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  boat  owner  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  prosper^ 
mg  in  everything  he  touched,  he  became  in  his  later  years  the  owner  of  property 
variously  estimated  at  $80,000,000  to  $100,00’0,000.  Possessed  of  this  wealth,  he  be4n  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  dispose  of  some  fair  portion  of  his  means.  Ha  vino-  lono- 
sustained  his  mother’s  church  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  he  purchased  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers  in  Isew  York  for  the  chosen  pastor  of  his  second  wife,  largely  aiding 
in  iib  suppoit  after  the  purchase;  gave  quietly  $100,000  for  the  new  Methodist  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  the  same  city ;  planned  the  endowment  of  a  noble  school  for  girls  on 
Staten  Island,  which  only  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  arrange  the  measure  of 
his  own  control  of  it  with  the  Moravians,  who  were  to  manage  it ;  and  finally,  as  the 
great  crowning  act  of  his  life,  from  1873  to  1876,  gave  into  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Mciyere,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sums  amounting  to  $1,000  000 
to  establish  and  endow  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  university  for  the  South,  to  be  under 
Methodist  direction.  The  last  of  his  donations  for  this  purpose — made  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death— amounted  to  $300,000,  and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  diffi¬ 
culty  after  his  decease,  was  handed  in  cash  to  the  bishop,  without  any  solicitation  on 
the  pait  of  those  concerned.  The  university,  which  now  bears  his  family  name,  has 
been  established  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  Nashville,  and,  with  its  fine  building 
and  organized  departments  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  of  theology,  of  law 
and  of  medicine,  stands  as  his  best  monument.— (Memorial  volume  published  by  Van- 
deibilt  University  and  biographical  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele°'ranh 
January  4,  1877.)  o  t> 

LEWIS  BROOKS. 


This  liberal  citizen  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  deserves  mention 
loi  ms  benefactions  to  educational  objects.  Besides  most  generous  gifts  to  hospitals 
m  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  is  reported  on  apparently  good  authority  to  have  given 
P1  j1!8  late.r  days  $5,000  each  to  the  Rochester  Industrial  School  and  the  Female  Char¬ 
itable  Society,  and  $120,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  last  amount  is  not 
absolutely  sure,  as  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously,  but  $70,000  were  certainly  given. 

WILLIAM  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D. 


Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of  the  Prot> 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  York  April  8,  1877.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  the  son 
ot  Hem  y  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  I  lnladelphia,  and  was  born  in  that  city  September  16, 1796. 
His  family  had  long  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  M. 
Muhlenberg,  a  clergyman  of  the  German  Lutheran  sect,  was  the  founder  of  that  church 
.  m  America.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  received  his  early  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 

m  Wlt]\  I10?,01'  ±Y'0IV  *  Uruvemty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.  He  immediately 
dev  oted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  1817,  and 
became  assistant  to  Bishop  White  at  Christ  Church  in  his  native  city.  In  1821  he  was 
Qhosen  rector  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  there  commenced  his  Ion™ 
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career  of  public  ’benefactions  by  causing  the  establishment  of  tbe  first  pnblic  school 
which  existed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  June,  1877.)  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  ,  ,, 

In  1828  Dr.  Muhlenberg  moved  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  founded  a  school  called 

the  Flushing  Institute,  which  quickly  developed  into  St.  PauFs  College,  and  became 
a  very  considerable  seat  of  learning,  training  many  who  have  since  been  emment. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  remained  at  its  head  as  principal  and  rector  for  about  eighteen  years, 
until  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York 
City,  in  1846,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  In  1857  he  became  rector  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York,  an  institution  of  which  ho  was  the  founder 
and  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1865  he  founded  the  Christian 
Industrial  Community  of  St.  Johnland,  meant  to  afford  to  youth  advantages  for  edu¬ 
cation,  to  those  of  maturer  years  opportunities  of  self  support  by  various  labors,  and 
to  all  the  best  religious  care  and  nurture  amid  healthful  air  and  rural  pleasantness. 
In  benevolent  and  educational  labors  of  this  kind  the  later  years  of  a  serene  and  beau¬ 
tiful  old  age  were  passed;  and  when  the  end  came,  it  was  the  hopeful  and  happy  one 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  that  popular  charming  hymn,  I 
would  not  live  alway.” 

DR.  JOHN  GRAEFF  BARTON. 

Professor  J.  Graeff  Barton,  ll.  d.,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  5,  1813,  and 
received  his  ea-rly  literary  training  under  Dr.  Samuel  Bowman,  who  was  subsequently 
assistant  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  At  about  14  he  entered  bt,. 
Paul’s  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (then  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg),  where,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  undergraduate  studies,  he  became  professor  ot  ancient  languages.  Alter 
some  years’  service  in  this  chair  he  returned  to  Lancaster^  studied  law  with  tlie  late 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  entered  upon  practice.  But,  finding  the  practice  ot  law 
distasteful,  he  went  back  as  vice  rector  to  St.  Paul’s  College,  and  eventually  became 
rector,  entering  also,  while  in  this  position,  the  ministry  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1848.  In  1850  he  relinquished  the  rectorship  of  the  college  and  took  charge 
of  St,  Paul’s  School  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in  1852  he  was  made  professor  ot  the 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  Free  Academy,  which  afterward  became  t lie 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  lus  death,  wliieli 
occurred  May  10,  1877.  Twenty -five  successive  classes  received  there  the  benefit  ot 
his  instructions,  and  expressed,  at  his  death,  their  grief  at  the  loss  ot  one  who  as  an 
instructor  had  commanded  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  as  an  example  then 
honor  and  respect. —  (Letter  from  Professor  J.  A.  Spencer.) 

DR.  TAYLER  LEWIS. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  ll.  d.,  whose  death  at  Schenectady,  May  11, 1877,  has  been 
widely  noticed,  was  born  in  1802,  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  and  began 
in  a  country  school-house  that  love  of  learning  which  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  entered  Union  College,  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1820,  and  became  a  lawyer.  Borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  he  read  it  through  the  first 
year.  He  read  over  his  old  text  books  and  the  writings  to  winch  they  introduced  him. 
The  studv  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics  became  with  him  an  absorbing  passion.  ±io 
gave  them  his  leisure  hours  by  day  and  often  all  his  nights.  Thus  he  was  attracted 
from  the  profession  of  law  to  tliat  of  teaching,  which  ho  pursued  at  Waterford  and  at 
Odensburg,  N.  Y.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  gave  before  the  Phi  beta  Kappa 
Society  in  Union  College  an  address  on  “Faith  the  life  of  science.”  _  Perhaps  as  the 
result  of  this,  not  long  after  he  received  invitations  to  professorships  m  three  colleges. 
In  1838  he  accepted  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  m  the  University  ot  the  City  ot  New  York. 
By  this  time  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  plnlosopheis, 
but  also  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew  rabbinical  writings.  # 

Thus  he  disciplined  and  filled  liis  mind  before  attempting  to  produce  anything  irom 
it:  a  good  example  for  all  teachers.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he  published  Ins  fir 
book,  Plato  contra  Atheos ;  or,  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied 
with  critical  notes  and  followed  by  extended  dissertations  which  reveated  so  much 
ori  (finality  and  learning  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars,  len  yea  s 
later  appeared  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  desired  to  reconcile  tlm  M^aic  accoun 
of  creation  with  the  geological  record,  by  showing  that  according  to  the >  Ian  ua  e 
the  Bible  the  world  was  formed  by  natural  agencies  and  that  the  creative  8 
Genesis  were  indefinite  periods  of  time.  From  this  work,  and  the« entmisms ^Ponit, 
grow  Dr.  Lewis’s  next  book,  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or,  The  World  Problem  a  thesau 
rus  of  the  ideas  of  its  author.  He  also  translated  and  annotated -Lange ^  ^ste^ 

on  Genesis,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes.  He  made  metrical  versions  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes , 
edited  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Nott,  and,  with  Dr.  Yan  Santioord,  the  L  •  > 

published  six  addresses  delivered  on  different  occasions,  and,  more  recently,  Hie  V e<l- 
der  lectures,  delivered  before  the  theological  seminary  and  Rutgers  Co  eg  ,  , 

wick,  N.  J.,  entitled  “Nature  and  the  Scriptures.”  .  He  wrote,  too,  a  marvelous  mimber 
of  racy  and  able  articles  on  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  1 10m  lbol  ob  no 
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contributed  the  articles  for  The  Editor’s  Table  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  well  and  skilfully  prepared.  '  * 

Mm  Hie  8?  1;oot- .  To  «?  8tn«y  and  interpretation  and 


defence  ho  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  learning 

and  Vulffate  versions,  hp.  oirpfnllv  _  f  G  1  *?  ’ 


and  Vulgate  versions,  he  carefully  examined  the  Jewish  Targums,  such  fragments  as 
exist  of  the  Samaritan  or  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Gothic  translations  of  Ulfilas,  “  the 
oldest  version  in  a  language  nearly  related  to  our  own.”  For  fourteen  consecutive 
years  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  annually. 

1  he  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  always  lay  upon  his 
ta  ile,  and  from  one  of  them  he  habitually  read  at  family  worship,  giving  often  beau- 
tiful  lendorings  of  passages  hke  and  unlike  our  English  version.  For  many  years  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  designed  especially  for  students  in  college  but  open  to  all.  Jews 
ami  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Romanists,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  his  valuable  teachings.  J 

+.,Pi  -1849  Le™  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  where  he  continued 
c  ,;1  in8  % •Af?i  dcafness  liad  rendered  him  unable  to  hear  recitations  ho  was  pro- 
,  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  biblical  and  classical  literature,  and 
taught  by  lectures.  As  a  teacher  he  was  enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  patient,  kind, 
and  helpful  toward  all  sincere  learners.  His  personal  influence  reached  thousands  of 

loving  pupils  who  regard  him  with  pride  and  reverence.— (From  a  sketch  by  Professor 
re.  n.  vv  oicn,  d>  d.,  ll,  d.J 

'  ISAAC  W.  JACKSON. 


P*'  *?®ac  W*.  Jackson,  for  51  years  a  professor  in  Union  College,  died  July  28  after 
a  brief  illness  m  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. ;  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  Albany  Academy  with  high  honor  in  1824,  and  from  Union  College  in  1825 
remaining  in  the  institution  from  that  date  as  tutor  and  professor.  Professor  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  works  on  conic  sections,  optics,  mechanics,  and  trigonometry,  all 

Chinch  Um^^^  aad  some  op  them  adopted  in  foreign  universities. —  (The 

PROFESSOR  S.  EMMONS  BROWN. 

,  This  gentleman  Trevor  professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  August 
1877>at  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Born  at  Portland,  Me.,  February  27,  1847 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard  as 
"gmoJe  “  1867‘  He  ' was  graduated  in  1870,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the 
Rochester  Seminary^  On  the  completion  of  his  course,  he  travelled  for  three  years  of 
sau  y  m  Germany,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  then  returned  to  Rochester  to  succeed 
his  former  instructor  Professor  Hackett,  in  September,  1876.  One  year  of  work  gave 
pr|e  usefalliess;  but  shortly  after  its  completion  came  ‘his  early  death.— 
(Notice  by  Professor  G.  H.  Wlnttemore.)  J 


PROFESSOR  EDWIN  HA IX,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hall,  for  more  than  20  years  professor  of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  was  born  m  Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1802.  At  9  years  of  age  lie  be<mn  to 
prepare  for  college,  devoting  to  this  work  his  winter  nights  till  compelled  by  adverse 

fOTCs™oar1tCeSB^wperT«  Indies  and  devote  himself  to  farm  labor  and  teaching 
trv  11  1  ■  •  B  t-  f  1 18  and  19  hG  resumed  study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  minis- 
tiy,  and  having  in  ten  months  read  the  whole  of  Yirgil  seven  times,  13  orations  of 
fe™’  tfleGriecaMinora,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  2  books  of  Homer,  entered  Mid- 

°5 GSr’  7ei;m0nt’  d  18?2-  Here  hG  uot  only  mastered  the  college  curric- 
ulum,  but  studied,  also,  modern  languages  and  mathematics  far  beyond  the  course. 

Norwalk  torn  ^ThitddV^  m  ^  C^tlet,on  Academy  near  by,  and  then  in  that  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.  This  extreme  application  to  mental  work  broke  down  his  health 

and  prevented  a  further  regular  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Driven  to  teaching  by 

the  necessity  for  self  support,  he  took  for  a  term  the  academy  at  St.  Albans,  vd 

fmv.Sr  »bs_equently  held  the  Middlebury  W 


w  — — o  ia  dogu  U.C/X1  LX  y  JJLU1CL  tut?  JLVJ.J 

€my,  Vermont,  and  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  New  Jersey,  spending  in  this  wav  about 
2  ^hich^he^o  far  advanced  intheological  studies  as°to  be  lidded  as  a 


Sui  tIU  JU1J’  'f2’  ^  ^alth  had  80  mUCh  ^mP^ov ed  that  Re  infrared  to  receive 
wnri  dU  tl0U  as  ?aiSr°r  °f  an  important  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  here  ho  did  noble 
work  among  irn  intelligent  and  appreciative  people,  engaging  with  much  power  in  the 
?  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  the  23  years°that&he  continued  them  He 

f  nd  7f  i?  tp°  co;isld®rable  works  on  The  Puritans  and  their  Principles  and  on  The 
3d  M  +  Bapt*sm>  besides  several  minor  ones.  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  adreatise 
on  Metaphysics  and  Outlines  in  Natural  Theology.  On  t\yo  occasions,  in  1852  and  1853 
he  was  offered  responsible  theological  professorships,  but  declined  them  from  unwill- 
ingness  to  leave  his  church.  In  1854  a  renewed  offer  of  the  professorship  of  theoloo  y 
at  Auburn  Seminary  pressed  by  a  committee  of  respected  ministers,  induced  him  to 

September  8 A  6  entf ed  °*  duti?s  and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred 

ptembei  8, 18/7.  A  warm  hearted  theologian  and  an  excellent  and  systematic  teacher 

he  made  a  deep  impression  oi>  his  pupils  tnd  left  a  reputation  as  profeSorlecond  to 
5  cry  few.  (Memorial  pamphlet  of  services,  October  25,  1877.) 
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PROFESSOR  JAMES  ORTON. 

Professor  James  Orton,  of  Yassar  College,  who  died  near  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Peru, 
September  25,  1877,  was  bom  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1830.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Williams  College  in  1855  and  in  1858  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
After  travelling  in  Europe  and  the  East,  he  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in 
1S80.  In  1866  ho  became  instructor  in  the  natural  sciences  at  Rochester  University. 
In  the  year  following  ho  went  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  from  Williams  College  to 
South  America,  discovering  the  first  fossils  found  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  In  1869  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  at  Vassar  College,  tie  rendered  his  lectures  at 
once  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  classified,  with  great  care,  the  college  collec¬ 
tion  of  minerals,  reptiles,  and  birds,  greatly  enhancing  fits  usefulness  and  value.  In 
1873  he  made  a  second  journey  aeross  South  America,  from  Paiff,  up  the  Amazon  to 
Lima,  and  in  1876  returned  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Beni  River,  which 
carries  the  waters  of  Eastern  Bolivia  to  the  Amazon,  by  way  of  the  Madeira.  He 
failed  in  this  through  a  mutiny  of  his  escort  and  a  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  supplies. 
But,  with  diminished  means,  he  still  pressed  on  for  a  kindred  work  of  exploration, 
till  his  health,  already  much  impaired,  gave  way  under  the  hardships  he  endured,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  better  country  ho  died  as  above  stated.  Professor  Orton  enriched 
American  literature  with  several  valuable  works,  including  the  following :  The  Miner’s 
Guide  and  Metallurgist’s  Directory,  1849 ;  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  1870 ;  Under¬ 
ground  Treasures:  how  and  where  to  find  tkcmf  1872 ;  The  Liberal  Education  of 
Women,  1873,  and  Comparative  Zoology,  1875. —  (New  York  Tribune,  October  31,  1877, 
and  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  November  8,  1877.) 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  who  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  November  21,  1877,  filled  many 
important  public  positions,  but  was  best  known  in  his  later  years  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  an  office  bestowed  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  trained  in  the  Albany  Academy,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
practiced  law  in  his  native  city.  Coming  from  an  old  family  of  Dutch  ancestry,  he 
inherited  many  solid  qualities  and  in  his  own  community  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved.  As  regent  of  the  university  he  entered  upon  duty  in  1844,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hon.  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing  in  the  chancellorship  in  1862.  It  was  one  of  his  ambi- 
:  tions  to  show  that  the  regency  was  a  real  thing  and  not  a  merely  nominal  one.  He 
therefore  much  enlarged  the  operations  of  the  board,  stimulated  a  higher  education 
in  the  colleges,  and  aided  much  in  making  the  union  schools  and  State  academies  tme 
preparatory  schools.  The  close  examinations  and  better  standards  now  prevailing  are 
said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  his  influence.  Born  in  1811,  he  was  about  70  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. — (New  York  Observer.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Albany. 

[Second  term,  1877-1881.] 

Hon.  Addison  A.  Keyes,  assistant  superintendent,  Albany.  * 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76.* 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

.  / 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance . 

394, 489 
198,  760 

408, 296 
201,459 
104, 173 

3, 852 
1,866 
2, 885 
1,550 

13,  807 
2, 699 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS.' 

School  districts  for  white  children.... 
School  districts  for  colored  children. .. 
Public  schools  for  white  children . 

2, 702 
1,  372 

1,150 

494 

Public  schools  for  colored  children.... 

• 

Public  school-houses  for  whites . 

1,  934 

1,  371 
545 
140 
169 

5 

22 

2 

1,294 

783 

529 

288 

2,894 

$40 

30 

20 

$501, 008 
335, 663 
121, 645 

1 

Public  school-houses  for  colored . 

Private  school-houses  for  whites . 

Private  school-houses  for  colored . 

Academies  for  whites . 

Academies  for  colored . 

Colleges  for  whites . 

Colleges  for  colored . 

f  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  men  examined  and  approved  - . . 
White  women  examined  and  approved . 
Colored  men  examined  and  approved. 
Colored  women  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Monthly  pay  of  first  grade . 

1,193 

376 

535 

278 

2, 382 

6 

101 

407 

10 

512 

Monthly  pay  of  second  grade . 

Monthly  pay  of  third  grade . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them  .... 
Funds  on  hand  at  close  of  year. . . . 

$406, 447 
289, 213 
115, 658 

$94, 561 
46,  450 
5, 987 

(Return  from  lion.  Jolm  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  18/5-76,  and  published  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 


Notes  on  the  statistics.— Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  1875-76  the 
whites  numbered  257,521 ;  the  colored,  136,968.  About  one-half  of  the  whites  and  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled.  The  average 
attendance  was  not  given.  In  1876-77  the  whites  of  school  age  were  267,265 ;  the  col- 
ored,  141,031 ;  128,289  whites  and  73,170  colored  were  enrolled  in  schools,  the  average 
attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41,545  of  the  latter.  In  a  written  return 
tor  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  the  figures  for  both  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  reported 
them,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  failed  to  note  the  average  attend¬ 
ance.  1  he  average  duration  of  school,  he  says,  was  about  sixty  days.  Although  the 
number  of  teachers  (2,382)  in  1876-77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
^y.00*s  (4j435),  he  thinks  that,  as  the  school  terms  were  short  and  as  they  began  in 
diherent  places  at  diilerent  seasons  of  the  year,  the  supply  of  teachers  was  sufficient. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  1877,  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  all  the 
executive  officers,  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  ‘ 1  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools,”  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
;  eral  assembly.  Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president.  „ 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  people  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  county  board  of  education  to  supervise 
tko  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  mat¬ 
ters,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examine)'  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates,  grant  to  successful  candidates  certifi¬ 
cates  of  3  different  grades,  according  to  qualification,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  appoints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  school  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property, 
i  * 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborough,  from  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re¬ 
ceived  by  him,  gathers  the  impression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
to  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  he  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
school  reports  and  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
them,  though  there  is  still  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  aet  of  March  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
cities  within  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  establish  good  city  school  systems  ;  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  such  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  effect  much  change. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fund  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  the 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  system,  since  only  such  schools  could 
secure  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877,  are 
stated  b^  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  to  have  amounted  to  $7,050,  of  which 
sum  $4,350  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborough. .  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro’,  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  {daces  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Mr.  Scarborough 
as  to  the  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  founding  this  judgment 
largely  on  the  chango  made  by  the  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liability  to  have 
white  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO  REPORTS. 

No  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent’s 
report,  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chapel  Hill;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville.  . 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti¬ 
tute — began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9,  proving  successful  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  The  enrolment  reached  235,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  counties  and  all  sections  ol  the  State. 
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Many  of  those  present  were  teachers  of  some  experience,  desirous  of  preparation  for 
more  scientific  work.  Six  regular  instructors  were  in  charge  of  the  exercises,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  with  several  eminent  citizens,  cooperated  with  these  instruct¬ 
ors  by  giving  lectures,  one  of  the  professors  conducting  a  Latin  class.  A  good  begin¬ 
ning  was  thus  made  with  the  school ;  great  advantage  from  it  is  said  to  have  been 
experienced  by  those  in  attendance  ;  and,  through  the  excellent  arrangements  made, 
the  prospect  is  that  future  sessions  will  be  at  least  as  well  attended. 

The  school  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville,  was  established  on  the  basis  of  a  3 
years’  course  of  study,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  of  8  months  each.  The  applicants  for 
admission  were  to  be  of  proven  moral  character,  15  to  25  years  old,  and  able  to  pass  a 
good  examination  in  easy  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  with  a  proportionate  standing  for  higher  classes.  The  evidence  of  all  this 
was  to  be  a  certificate  from  the  school  examiner  of  the  county  from  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  might  come.  The  school  was  opened  September  3,  1877,  with  40  pupils,  to  whom 
18  were  subsequently  added,  making  58  in  all,  each  pledged  to  teach  for  3  years  in  the 
State  schools  in  return  for  the  instruction  given.  The  results  for  the  first  session  are 
reported  to  have  been  encouraging. —  (Special  reports  in  State  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  training  in  a  4  years’  course  is  given  in  the  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro’, 
and  in  a  3  years’  course  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh  ;  to  some  extent  also  in  several 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Williston  Seminary,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  Washington 
and  St.  Augustine  schools,  Raleigh.  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  as  report  them¬ 
selves,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Report  preceding. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  other  public  schools,  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  makes  no  report.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  law  for  the  organization  of 
graded  schools  a  beginning  may  be  made  in  collecting  information  as  to  high  school 
instruction,  of  which  thus  far  there  has  been  an  almost  utter  absence. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or  de¬ 
partments,  and  of  one  collegiate  business  department,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX 
of  the  appendix  following,  with  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Statistics  of  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  in  a 
summary  of  the  same  in  the  Commissioner’s  report  preceding. 

I  he  University  of  North  Carolina  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  regaining  the  prosperity  it 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  buildings  are  seven  in  number  and  afford  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  500  students,  with  ample  recitation  rooms  and  public  halls.  It  had  in  attend¬ 
ance,  in  1877,  1  graduate  student  and  158  undergraduates.  The  university,  including 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  provides  classical,  philosophical,  scien¬ 
tific,  legal,  and  normal  instruction.  Tuition  is  free  to  one  student  from  each  county  of 
the  State,  and  also  to  all  worthy  young  men  without  means. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Davidson  College ,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  founded  in  1857,  is  under  Presbyterian 
control.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  the  classical  of  4  years  and  the  scientific  of  3. 
An  eclectic  course  has  been  arranged  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  either 
of  the  regular  courses.  Number  of  undergraduates,  75. 

North  Carolina  College  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments,  60  students  in  the 
latter  and  13  in  the  former. 

At  Rutherford ,  Trinity ,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  the  course  of  instruction  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  reported  in  1876,  Rutherford  keeping  its  students  till  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted,  be  the  time  long  or  short. 

Weavei'ville  College  has  primary  and  academic  as  well  as  preparatory  classes,  begin¬ 
ning  the  preparation  of  its  students  from  the  very  lowest  point.  Wilson  College  sends 
no  report  of  statistics  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  colleges  in  this  State  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  women  report 
statistics  for  1877.  All  of  them  teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  French,  and  2 
teach  German.  Two  have  means  for  illustrating  chemistry  and  physics;  1  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  history  cabinet;  1,  an  art  gallery;  and  2  have  libraries  of  600  and  800  volumes, 
respectively.  7 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  for  scientific  study  in  a  4 
,  years’  course,  particular  regard  being  had  to  branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
‘  mechanic  arts,  including  the  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  mechanics,  and  zoology  of 
agriculture.  Mathematics,  German,  and  French  are  also  taught,  and  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  studies  as  will  fit  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  number  of  under¬ 
graduate  students  attending  in  the  fall  of  1877  was  75. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  Davidson  College  has  a  course  of  3  years,  which  seems  to 
be  almost  a  shortened  form  of  the  classical  course,  with  Greek  omitted. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


•  Instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  University ,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  Shaw 
j  University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  in  Trinity  College,  Trinity  (Methodist  Episcopal 
;  Church  South).  The  two  first  named  are  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored  stu- 
;  dents  to  be  teachers  and  preachers  for  their  own  race.  The  theological  department  of 
North  Carolina  College  has  been  discontinued. —  (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1877.) 


LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

Of  the  department  of  law  in  Trinity  College  there  is  a  return  for  1877  of  20  students, 
under  2  instructors  in  a  2  years’  course. 

Of  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  reported  in  1876  to  be  proposed  in  Ruther¬ 
ford  College,  there  is  no  information  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  at  Raleigh,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  169  pupils,  of  whom  119  were 
white  and  50  colored.  In  the  literary  department,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  various  other  branches  are  taught,  and  in  the  industrial 
department,  shoemaking,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  also  the 
manufacture  of  horse  collars,  baskets,  &c.  A  library  has  been  begun  and  already  num¬ 
bers  400  volumes.  The  two  departments  for  white  and  colored  pupils  are  kept  in  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings  a  mile  apart,  but  they  are  under  the  same  principal  and  board  of  direct¬ 
ors.  Each  pupil  in  the  institution  is  required  to  work  2|  hours  every  day. —  (Return 
and  circular,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORED  CONVENTION. 

An  educational  convention  was  held  by  colored  people,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1877.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  colored  people  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to  assume  the 
task  of  moulding  their  own  destiny  as  citizens  of  the  American  Republic ;  that  educa¬ 
tion,  morality,  and  industry  must  constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  prosperity 
as  a  people;  that  the  disappearance  of  race  prejudice  in  the  State  and  the  growing 
sentiment  of  friendship  and  confidence  between  the  races  are  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying ;  and  that  the  colored  people  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  State  press  and 
the  action  of  the  State  legislature  and  executive  to  provide  more  ample  means  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State.  The  last  resolution  was  warmly  discussed 
and  finally  defeated,  but  one  of  somewhat  similar  purport  was  afterward  passed. — 
(The  Educational  Weekly,  December  13,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.  ALBERT  SMEDES. 

This  reverend  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  educational  work  in  North  Carolina, 
was  bom  April  20,  1810,  in  New  York  City;  he  studied  at  Columbia  College  there,  at 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  year  1831,  he  officiated  for  several  years  in  New 
York  and  Schenectady;  but,  suffering  from  bronchial  ailment,  which  medicine  and 
travel  failed  to  cure,  he  had  to  relinquish  ministerial  work  and  devote  himself  to 
teaching,  for  which  he  w^as  eminently  qualified.  Ho  labored  in  this  line  for  4  years  in 
New  York,  and  then,  seeking  a  milder  climate,  moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1842,  and 
founded  there  St.  Mary’s  School,  which  he  made  one  of  the  most  noted  of  its  class 
in  all  the  South,  and  in  which  he  educated  some  two  thousand  southern  girls  with 
painstaking  fidelity  and  wTith  a  genial  pleasantness  that  shed  sunshine  through  the 
school.  By  general  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  he  stood  very 
high  as  an  effective  and  esteemed  school  principal,  and  when  he  passed  away,  after  35 
years  of  work  in  Raleigh,  there  was  general  mourning  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  He 
died  April  25,  1877. —  (Raleigh  Observer  of  April  26,  1877,  and  other  authorities.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Raleigh. 
[Term,  under  new  constitution,  to  January,  1881.] 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  to  January,  1881.] 


Members. 

Post-office 

His  Excellency  Zebulon  B.  Yance,  governor . 

His  Honor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  lieutenant  governor . 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Englehard,  secretary  of  state . 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Worth,  State  treasurer . 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Love,  State  auditor . 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Kenan,  attorney  general  . 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Raleigh. 

Italeigh. 

Raleigh. 

Italeigh. 

Italeigh. 

Italeigh. 

Raleigh. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) - 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Attendance  in  private  schools. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Township  districts . . . 

Subdistricts  in  these . .... . 

City,  village,  and  special  districts.. 

District  divisions  in  these . 

School-houses  in  township  districts. 
School-houses  in  cities,  villages,  &c 
Whole  number  of  public  school-houses. 
Whole  number  of  public  school-rooms . 

New  school-houses  built . 

Cost  of  these . 

Value  of  all  public  school  property.. . 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  necessary  to  supply  the 
schools. 

Different  teachers  employed . 

Number  permanently  employed . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  town¬ 
ship  district  primary  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  town¬ 
ship  district  high  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
village,  and  special  district  primary 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
village,  and  special  district  high 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


1875-76. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund.. .. 


1, 025, 635 
722, 963 
447, 139 
9, 141 


1,347 
10, 627 
616 
715 
10, 732 
1,148 
11, 880 
14, 951 
549 

$1,159, 350 
20, 969, 557 
155 


15, 559 

22, 846 
8, 151 
$39  00 

27  00 

65  00 

29  00 

55  00 

35  00 
80  00 

53  00 


$8, 605, 134 
8,462,757 


$3, 742,761 


1876-77. 


1, 027, 248 
722, 240 
448, 100 
10,767 


1,347 
10, 721 
632 
714 
10, 744 
1,172 
11,916 
15, 504 
490 
$803, 146 
21, 145, 527 
155 


15,711 

23, 003 
8, 336 
$37  00 

26  00 

63  00 

30  00 

53  00 

35  00 
77  00 

58  00 


$7, 875, 904 
8, 036, 621 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1, 613 


961 

1,626 


94 

16 


12 

24 

36 

553 


$175, 970 


152 

157 

185 


$1  00 


5  00 


723 


59 

$356, 204 


$2  00 
1  00 
2  00 


2  00 


3  00 


$729,230 
426, 136 


(Report  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart,  State  school  commissioner,  for  1876-77,  containing 
statistics  for  the  preceding  year.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the  people  every  third  year,  begin¬ 
ning  with  1874,  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  report  concerning  them  by  January  20  in  each  year. 

A  State  hoard  of  examiners,  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  State  commis¬ 
sioner  for  2  years’  terms,  is  authorized  to  issue  life  certificates  of  high  qualifications  to 
such  teachers  as  it  may  find  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship,  character,  experience, 
and  ability.  These  certificates,  when  countersigned  by  the  commissioner,  are  valid 
throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners,  of  3  members,  is  formed  in  each  county ;  the  probate 
judge  of  the  county  appoints  3  competent  residents  originally,  and  the  board  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  fresh  appointment  of  one  member  in  each  following  year  in  place  of  one 
whose  term  of  office  then  expires.  Without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  this 
board  or  from  the  State  board,  no  teacher  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county  or  draw  a  salary  for  service. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  are  described  under  the  head  of  City  School  Systems, 
further  on.  Such  boards  for  village  districts  consist  of  3  or  C  persons  elected  by  the 
people  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  provision  for  change  of  one-third  of  them  each  year. 
Those  for  special  districts  consist  of  3  members,  with  like  provision  for  annual  change. 
Those  for  township  districts  are  composed  of  the  township  clerk  and  the  clerks  of  the 
local  school  boards  in  the  township,  which  boards  have  3  directors  each,  one  of  whom 
may  be  annually  changed.  These  several  boards  care  for  all  local  school  interests. 
The  clerks  provide  for  an  annual  census  of  the  school  population. —  (School  law  of 
1873.) 

There  is  no  county  superintendency  of  schools,  though  movements  have  been  made 
toward  securing  it.  In  a  few  cases  superintendents  of  townships  have  been  volun¬ 
tarily  employed. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

* 

The  statistics  of  the  State  report  for  1876-’77  indicate  progress  in  almost  all  important 
points  except  the  public  school  enrolment.  In  this  there  was  a  slight  retrogression  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  though  the  enrolment  in  private  schools  advanced. 
In  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  a  statement,  prepared  by  a  clergyman  of  that 
church  and  referred  to  by  the  State  commissioner,  showed  50,000  pupils  of  whom  no 
account  had  been  previously  taken.  But  even  with  this  addition  to  the  722,240  enlisted 
in  the  public  schools  and  10,767  in  private  schools,  and  with  full  allowance  for  all  in 
colleges,  there  remain  at  least  230,000  who  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  school.  To  bring 
in  some  part  of  this  great  number,  a  bill  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  element¬ 
ary  education  wras  presented  to  the  legislature  in  1877  and  passed  March  20  of  that 
year ;  but  unfortunately  the  section  on  which  almost  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  act 
depended  was  stricken  out  before  its  passage,  and  the  law  as  passed  can  have  no  effec¬ 
tive  operation. 

An  examination  of  the  State,  city,  and  county  reports  leaves  the  impression  that  in 
cities  and  villages — where  good  teachers  are  employed  at  fair  wages  and  intelligent 
supervision  is  maintained — there  is  excellent  instruction  in  fair  courses,  with  continued 
and  decided  progress ;  but  that  in  country  districts — where  cheap  teachers  are  the  rule 
and  where  there  is  no  supervision  beyond  that  of  school  boards — there  is,  as  in  like 
districts  in  other  States,  much  that  still  needs  amendment.  School-houses  have  been 
improved,  indeed ;  good  furniture  has  often  been  secured  for  them,  blackboards  are 
*  common,  and  not  infrequently  there  are  maps  and  libraries,  but  the  testimony  of  both 
the  State  commissioner  and  subordinate  school  officers  is  that  the  informing  spirit,  an 
intelligent  teacher  under  the  spur  of  skilful  supervision,  is  too  largely  wanting.  The 
commissioner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  the  23,000  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  at  least  10,000  are  as  utterly  unfit  to  teach  as  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  One 
great  means  looked  to  for  a  remedy  of  this  defect  is  the  adoption  of  a  general  township 
school  system  in  place  of  the  present  subdistrict  plan.  Another  is  an  efficient  system 
of  supervision  for  the  counties,  such  as  has  brought  the  cities  up  to  their  high  stand¬ 
ard.  With  this  supervision  and  a  township  system  also,  some  uniformity  of  text  books, 
some  fixedness  of  course,  and  some  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  might  be 
hoped  for  in  the  country  schools.  A  bill  for  county  supervision  submitted  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  failed  to  pass ;  but  friends  of  the  measure  still  keep  up  an  agitation  in  favor  of 
it,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  there  is  a  demand  for  further  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  will  eventually  become  a  law. 

PROPORTION  OF  RACES  AND  STUDIES. 

Two  tables  in  the  State  commissioner’s  report  show  that  of  the  1,027,248  youth  of 
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school  age  23,103  were  colored,  being  170  more  than  in  1876 ;  and  that  of  this  number 
only  6,835  were  in  the  schools  for  colored  children,  357  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  all,  however,  8,203  colored  youth  were  enrolled,  of  whom  6,626  were  in  primary 
studies  and  1,577  in  academic ;  an  increase  of  1,197  in  elementary  and  of  679  in  higher 
branches.  These  figures  indicate  that  a  somewhat  freer  reception  of  colored  pupils 
into  schools  for  whites  has  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  former  and  led  to  an  increased 
attendance  and  heartier  devotion  to  school  work. 

Two  other  tables  show  that  the  722,240  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools  in  1876-77 
were  distributed  as  to  studies  in  common  branches  as  follows:  Alphabet,  99,117  ;  read¬ 
ing,  587,772;  spelling,  614,776';  writing,  503,357;  arithmetic,  484,027;  geography, 
228,170;  English  grammar,  175,290;  composition,  118,785;  drawing,  104, 000 ^  vocal 
music,  142,697;  map  drawing,  48,598;  oral  lessons,  160,943;  United  States  history, 
24,425;  physiology,  5,132;  physical  geography,  5,449;  natural  philosophy,  10,283; 
German,  38,619.  in  what  are  considered  higher  branches,  the  distribution  was :  Alge¬ 
bra,  16,129;  geometry,  3,055;  trigonometry,  1,014;.  surveying,  115;  book-keeping, 
1,054;  chemistry,  1,571;  geology,  867;  botany,  4,011;  astronomy,  1,046;  natural  his¬ 
tory,  608 ;  mental  philosophy,  407 ;  moral  philosophy,  151 ;  rhetoric,  1,720 ;  logic,  92 ; 
Latin,  4,216;  Greek,  280;  French,  110;  general  history,  2,279.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  drawing  and  vocal  music  proves  that  these  useful  and  refining  studies  secure  a  fair 
measure  of  attention.  The  38,619  in  German  are  probably  in  large  part  duo  to  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  German  population  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Section  4  of  the  law  of  1873,  which  made  each  incorporated  village  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  attached  to  it  for  school  purposes  a  village  school  district,  was  amended  in  1877 
so  as  to  leave  the  question  of  its  becoming  or  continuing  such  a  district  to  the  decision 
of  the  voters  in  it.  Section  56  of  the  same  law  was  amended  in  its  bearing  upon  cities 
of  30,000  to  75,000  inhabitants  by  limiting  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property 
the  levies  in  such  cities  for  continuing  schools,  for  purchasing  sites  for  school-houses, 
for  leasing,  purchasing,  erecting,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  for  all  other  school 
expenses."  The  way  in  which  a  bill  for  securing  to  neglected  children  the  benefits  of 
elementary  education  was  so  u  amended  ”  during  its  passage  as  to  destroy  all  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  a  law,  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  present  head,  paragraph  General 
Condition,  jjage  196. 

KINDERGARTEN . 

■  - 

True  Kindergarten,  in  which  the  requirements  of  a  youthful  nature  are  met  by  a 
genuine  child’s  school  under  a  trained  and  capable  Kindergarten  teacher,  the  State 
commissioner  says,  may  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  mothers  whose  household  duties 
require  all  their  time  and  attention.  The  State,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  measure  of  econ¬ 
omy,  can  well  afford  to  support  such  schools,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  support,"  any 
more  than  children  can  afford  to  attend,  mere  counterfeit  imitations. 

For  all  particulars  respecting  schools  of  this  class  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  1877, 
see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  city  districts  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  board  of  education  consists  of 
either  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years  each,  half  being 
elected  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for  annual  introduction  of  fresh  material.  In 
city  districts  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  board  is  ordinarily  of  6  members, 
chosen  for  terms  of  3  years  each ;  though  under  special  acts  it  may  consist  of  3  per¬ 
sons,  or  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  members  of  1  person,  from  each  ward,  in  each  case 
with  arrangements  for  a  partial  annual  change.  There  are  also  in.eities  boards  of  exam¬ 
iners,  of  3,  6,  or  9  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  one-third 
liable  to  change  each  year.  Without  examination  and  certificate  of  qualification  from 
these  examiners  no  one  can  lawfully  be  admitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In 
most  cities,  too,  if  not  in  all,  there  are  superintendents  of  the  city  schools,  appointed 
by  the  boards  of  education.— (School  law  of  1873,  chapters  2,  3,  7.) 
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STATISTICS. 


City. 


Akron  a . 

Canton  a . 

Chillicothe . . . 
Cincinnati  . . . 
Cleveland. . . . 
Columbus.... 

Dayton . 

Hamilton  a  .. 
Mansfield . . . . 
Hewark  a.... 
Portsmouth  a 
Sandusky  a .. 
Springfield... 
Steubenville . 

Toledo  a . 

Zanesville _ 


a  From  written  returns  in  whole  or  in  part. 


Population. 

Children  of 

school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 

tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

16,  746 

4, 281 

2,  658 

2,  081 

50 

$83, 173 

&  12,  500 

3,  348 

1,  963 

1,309 

42 

41,  198 

613,  000 

3, 241 

1,  758 

1,  385 

43 

29,741 

280,  000 

93,  042 

31,370 

24,  074 

587 

660,  934 

6133,  650 

c49,  014 

21,  659 

15,  044 

356 

397,  781 

49,  381 

14,  209 

7,111 

5,403 

133 

182,  005 

635,  000 

10,  769 

5,  376 

4,  035 

113 

148,  556 

614,  000 

5,  198 

1,762 

1,  344 

33 

48,  673 

10,  000 

2,  738 

1,764 

1,  301 

34 

28,  385 

611,  000 

3,  519 

1,701 

1,230 

38 

33,  871 

612,  000 

3,  968 

2,  079 

1,571 

41 

29,  953 

617,  000 

6,  491 

2,  299 

1,  757 

39 

58,  847 

620,  000 

4,  995 

2,  835 

2,  095 

50 

62,  691 

613,  500 

4,  376 

2,  285 

1,  751 

38 

37,  665 

650,  000 

13,  992 

7,  636 

4,451 

129 

142,  647 

18,  000 

5,  411 

2,  965 

2, 104 

63 

42,  748 

6  Estimated  present  population. 


—  - - - - -  ■’  \t iiowuiaucu  prcflout  population.  c  This  is 

1  i®. nu™ber  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  the  only  enumeration  given  in  the  printed  report : .  the  number 
of  the  State  school  age  (6  to  21)  is  stated  in  a  return  to  be  45,429. 


ADDITIOtiAL  PAJITICULAKS. 

Akron.-—  The  system  here  comprises  1  high  school,  9  grammar  and  27  primary  schools. 
Ine  high  school  enrolment  in  1876-’77  was  175 ;  grammar  school,  722 ;  jprimary,  1  761. 
1  he  average  daily  absence  in  all  was  only  89  ;  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the 
whole  enrolment,  78.3  ;  on  the  number  belonging,  95.9.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  all  the  schools  has  doubled  within  9  years  and  in  the  high  school  it  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  Drawing  was  taught  by  a  special  instructor,  who  also  teaches  penman¬ 
ship.— (Report  of  Superintendent  S.  Findley.) 

Canton  reports  1,910  sittings  for  study,  an  increase  of  190  in  enrolment  over  any  other 
year,  aircl  an  average  cost  of  tuition  per  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  of 
only  814.15.  In  the  high  school,  which  numbered  95  pupils,  the  cost  for  each  of  the 
/8  pupils  m  average  attendance  was  only  828.42,  both  wonderfully  low  rates  for  o-0od 
instruction.  Drawing  is  not  taught,  but  music  is.  The  number  in  private  and  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  during  the  year  was  about  seven  hundred. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
John  H.  Lehman.) 

Chillicothe  has  schools  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  of  these  divisions 
consisting  of  4  grades.  Drawing  and  German  enter  into  the  instruction  given.  The 
Iiigii  school  had.  an  enrolment  of  134  pupils^  and  a  school  library  of  4.557  volumes  was 
tlie  year  hy  readers.—  (Report  of  Superintendent  G.  N.  Carruthers  for 

1876— h  7.) 

Cincinnati. —From  this  city  comes  the  usual  full  report ;  it  shows  26  district  schools 
lor  white  and  6  for  colored  pupils,  4  intermediate  for  whites  and  2  for  colored,  with  2 
high  schools  for  whites  and  1  for  colored,  besides  a  normal  school  with  113  pupils,  and 
a  city  school  for  deaf-mutes  with  24.  The  school  buildings  in  use  numbered  48 :  the 
school  looms,  in  all,  5/3,  of  which  562  were  in  use.  Each  pupfl  had  an  average  of  13 
square  feet  of  floor  and  190  cubic  feet  of  space;  the  superintendent  says  that  accord- 
nig  to  the  best  medical  authorities  there  should  be  300  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each 
pupil.  There  were  also  15  night  schools,  of  which  4  were  for  colored  pupils,  the  whole 
enrolling  3,631  pupils,  806  of  them  in  a  night  high  school.  The  enrolment  in  these 
scnools  was  14.2  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  preceding  years,  each  teacher 
°’1  an  average,  51  pupils  on  the  register  and  30  in  nightly  attendance. 

.  Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  secure  for  the  school  buildings  of  the 
cit^  better  ventilation  and  light  than  they  have  had,  and  the  conclusion  reached  as 
to  Jie  former  was  that  the  only  way  to  secure  both  proper  warmth  and  reasonably 
pure  air  is  by  the  use  of  mechanical  ventilation.  As  to  light,  the  prime  practical 
suggestion  is  that  efforts  to  get  enough  for  the  now  poorly  lighted  buildings  should 
be  put  forth,  and  that  meanwhile  in  these,  if  not  in  all,  special  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  arranging  the  blackboard  exercises,  so  as  not  needlessly  to  task  the  eyes  of 
pupils,  To  this  end  the  superintendent  urges  that  the  exercises  to  be  studied  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  be  made  to  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  visual  angle,  distance,  and  deo-ree  of 

light,  and,  also,  that  special  regard  be  paid  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  pupils  as  to 
their  range  of  vision.  r 

In  studying  arithmetic,  a  change  was  made  from  the  order  of  the  text  book,  by 
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deferring  to  tlic  close  of  the  year  the  study  of  such  things  as  ratio,  proportion,  and 
aliquots,  and  giving  the  heart  of  the  term,  in  the  intermediate  schools,  to  such  practi¬ 
cal  matters  as  percentage  and  interest ;  less  time,  too,  was  given  to  compound  num¬ 
bers,  the  work  therein  being  confined  to  learning  the  tables  and  to  plain  reduction, 

:  ascending  and  descending. 

The  spelling  book  is  no  longer  used  in  spelling,  dictation  exercises  from  familiar 
,  books  taking  its  place.  Technical  grammar  has  less  attention  than  it  had  and  the  exer- 
I  cises  in  composition  more.  Penmanship  secures  the  same  fine  results  as  formerly,  at 
less  expense.  Drawing  and  music  have  their  old  share  of  attention,  with  excellent 
i  results. —  (Report  for  lb? 6-77.) 

Cleveland. — The  system  here  comprised  in  1876-77  a  normal  school  with  49  pupils,  3 
high  schools  with  713  pupils,  and  37  grammar  and  primary  schools  with  20,897  pupils. 
Among  the  356  teachers  are  5  special  teachers,  namely :  of  music,  penmanship,  draw¬ 
ing,  gymnastics,  and  elocution;  also,  3  assistant  superintendents  or  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals,  who  are  men,  and  4  special  superintendents  of  primary  instruction,  who  are 
women.  During  the  last  10  years  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  has  increased  113  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  same  time  that  in  the  high  schools  has  increased  nearly  250  per 
|  cent.,  showing  plainly  a  growing  demand  for  higher  education.  During  this  decen¬ 
nial  period,  the  enumeration  of  youth  has  increased  only  90  per  cent.,  while  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  127  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
120  per  cent.  In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the  public  schools  are  declining  in 
public  favor,  a  table  of  comparative  statistics  for  10  years  is  given,  from  which  it 
appears  that  of  every  100  children  attending  all  classes  of  schools  the  imblic  schools 
have  gained  5,  of  whom  2  came  from  the  x>rivate  schools  and  3  from  the  church* 
schools.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public  school  instruction  with  that  of 
the  chief  private  school  in  the  city  shows  that  those  who  sent  their  children  to  the 
latter  paid  for  the  tuition  of  each  in  the  grammar  grade  $150  for  the  year,  and  in  the 
primary  grades  $125 ;  while  those  who  sent  them  to  the  public  schools,  if  they  had 
property  subject  to  taxation,  paid  only  at  the  rate  of  $26.44  for  each  in  any  grade. 
The  number  of  pupils  studying  German  during  the  year  was  more  than  one-third  of 
all  in  the  public  schools,  or  a  monthly  average  of  5,959,  being  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  500.  This  department  numbered  173  classes,  of  which  95  were  primary,  qq 
grammar,  11  high  school,  and  1  normal.  It  is  believed  that  this  study  has  assisted 
rather  than  retarded  advancement  in  the  general  work  of  the  schools.  Music,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  penmanship  have  received,  as  before,  a  considerable  measure  of  attention, 
and  exercises  in  elocution  under  a  special  teacher  have  greatly  improved  the  reading 
in  the  schools.  The  normal  school  graduated  in  1877  a  class  of  21,  and  the  high  school 
classes  numbered  in  all  68  students.  Of  these  last,  27  were  boys  and  41  girls. —  (Re¬ 
port  of  Superintendent  A.  J.  RickofF,  1877.) 

Columbus. —  Besides  the  enrolment  of  7,111  pupils  in  public  day  schools,  306  attended 
night  schools  and  1,548  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  8,965  who 
were  receiving  instruction.  The  public  schools  can  seat  6,848.  Of  the  108  public 
schools,  1  was  a  high  school,  38  were  grammar,  64  primary,  and  5  ungraded.  The 
percentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  was  as 
follows :  in  the  high  school,  95 ;  in  the  grammar  and  primary,  94 ;  and  in  the  ungraded 
schools,  91.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  average  number  belonging,  $16.22.  Enrol¬ 
ment  in  high  school,  433 ;  average  attendance,  360.  Number  of  volumes  in  public 
school  library,  1,705.  The  system  of  instruction  aims  at  thoroughness  in  every  ele¬ 
mentary  branch  of  study.  Spelling  is  taught  by  the  phonic  method  for  the  first  half 
year  with  beginners ;  afterward  by  the  regular  letter  forms,  with  daily  exercises,  car¬ 
ried  also  into  every  recitation  throughout  the  course.  Reading  receives  most  attention. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  eight  years  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Penmanship, 
music,  drawing,  German,  and  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  help  to  vary  and  advance 
the  training  in  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history,  and  composition. —  (Re¬ 
port  of  Superintendent  R.  W.  Stevenson  for  1876-77.) 

Dayton  reports  114  school  rooms,  with  5,718  sittings.  The  schools  are  called  “  district 
schools”  up  to  the  eighth  year,  when  an  “intermediate  school”  comes  in  between  them 
and  the  high  school.  There  are,  for  all,  4  terms  in  each  year ;  and  in  all,  during  1876-77, 
the  enrolment  was  larger  and  the  attendance  greater  and  more  regular  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Three  night  schools  enrolled  228  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  113.  A  city  normal  school  had  16  pupils  under  training 
in  mental  philosophy,  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education,  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  school  management.  German  and  music  enter  largely  into  the 
general  course  of  study,  and  the  propriety  of  special  industrial  training  after  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system  is  brought  up  for  consideration.  A  public  library,  under  control  of  the 
school  board,  was  rearranged  during  the  year  and  found  to  have  9,590  volumes  left, 
out  of  about  15,000  previously  reported.  Of  its  contents,  75  percent,  are  prose  fiction, 
and  its  circulation  of  34,838  books  during  the  year  shows  how  much  favor  it  finds 
among  the  people. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  John  Hancock  for  1876-77,  and  of  the 
library  committee.) 
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Hamilton  reports  5  school  buildings  with  34  rooms,  of  which  5  were  unoccupied  durino- 
the  last  school  year  ;  total  seating  capacity,  1,734.  One  of  the  public  schools  is  for  coh 
ored  children,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  53  children  of  this  class  out  of  79  in  the  city 
ot  school  age.  1  he  pupils  are  said  to  be  under  excellent  instruction  and  to  be  making 
substantial  progress  in  their  studies.  German  necessarily  receives  large  attention  in 
the  public  schools  from  the  presence  of  a  large  German  population,  the  enrolment  in 
German-English  classes  reaching  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment.  Drawing  has 
also  been  successfully  taught  under  a  system  by  which  the  ordinary  teachers,  lifter 
training  by  a  specialist,  become  teachers  of  their  regular  classes  in  this  study.  The 

10~}rntly  e“C0Uraging-  The  °ity  SCh001  had>  *» 

The  private  and  parochial  enrolment  of  pupils  here,  996,  added  to  that  in  the  public 
schools,  gives  a  total  of  2,7o8  youth  under  instruction,  a  little  more  than  53  per  cent. 

ot  the  children  of  school  age. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Alston  Ellis  for  1876-77 
and  return. )  ’ 

Mansfield  reports  300  in  private  and  parochial  schools  additional  to  the  1,764  in  public 
sciiools.  In  these  last,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  receive  the  attention  which 
tiiey  merit,  a  special  teacher  ot  music  being  employed  and  one  also  of  penmanship  and 
drawing.—  (Return  to  Bureau  of  Education.)  1 

Newark .— The  figures  in  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
no  printed  report  having  been  received.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  schools  are 
massed  as  primary ,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probably  the  usual  4  grades  in  each  divis- 
a?e-  b  school  buildings,  with  34  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  2 
additional  m  the  high  school  for  recitation  only;  that  there  were  1  evening  school  and 
o  pn\ate  or  church  schools,  these  last  enrolling  263  pupils  besides  those  in  the  public 
schools*  Special  teachers  oi  penmanship  and  German  were  employed  in  the  city 

Portsmouth.  Here  also  the  figures  are  from  a  return  of  the  superintendent,  M.  S. 
Campbell,  no  report  having  been  published  for  1876-77.  Classification  of  the  schools, 
pnmaiy,  grammar,  and  high;  apparently  no  evening  school.  A  special  teacher  of 
German  was  employed ;  the  public  schools  occupied  40  rooms  in  6  school  buildings ;  5 
pii'v  (lie  ft  lid  clmrcli  sciiools  liftcl  ftl)out  "tlircc  liiiiiclrGd  pupils. 

in  a  brief  report,  presents  an  enumeration  of  1,127  youth  of  school  age,  an 
emolment  ot  761,  an  average  attendance  of  536,  the  cost  of  tuition  based  on  average 

°?ly  ?'  ,6?in  the  7  Primapy  schools,  $15. 17  in  the  4  grammar  schools, 
and  $33  m  the  high  school.— (Report  tor  1876-77  of  Superintendent  William  S.  Wood?) 

In  Sandusky  the  promotion  of  those  pupils  who  will  bear  advancement  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  winter  term  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  help  in  grading  the  schools.  The 
classes  were  taken  over  the  ground  somewhat  rapidly,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
pupils  understood  the  work  well  enough  to  justify  promotion  they  were  placed  in  the 
higher  grades  and  the  classes  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year.  Those  who  remain  in  their 
giades  are  thus  enabled  to  understand  better  what  they  have  studied,  while  thetrans- 
erred  pupils  are  placed  by  the  review  on  an  equality  with  the  class  to  which  they 
ave.  eu  adv  ailccck  Eleven  months  after  the  date  of  the  promotions  many  teachers 
ated  the  advanced  pupils  among  the  best  in  their  classes;  and  in  one  instance  where 
13  pupils  reached  100  m  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  12  were  promoted  pupils. 
Theie  being  970  children  of  German  parentage  in  the  schools  above  the  first  year,  Ger¬ 
man  is  an  optional  study,  and  694  German  children  study  it,  with  157  others.  Draw¬ 
ing  also  receives  attention. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  U.  T.  Curran  for  1876-77.) 

.  bpringfiield  has  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  divisions,  with  4  classes 
1:sllou-  German,  drawing,  and  music  enter  into  the  system  of  instruction, 
apparently  through  all  the  grades,  and  general  progress  is  claimed  in  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  m  these,  as  in  other  studies.  The  schools  occupy  6 
buildings,  with  46  school  rooms  and  a  seating  capacity  of  2,648.  The  buildings  are  all 
in  good  condition  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  modern  improved  style.  The  high  school 

1876-77°)lbled  ltS  eurolment  ln  1877.— (Report  of  Superintendent  W.  J.  White  for 

Steubenville,  classes  her  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high;  the 
pi nnai y  having  6  subdivisions,  the  intermediate  2,  the  grammar  and  high  3  each ;  the 
completion  of  the  whole  course,  however,  requiring  only  12  years.  There  are  primary 
and  grammar  grades  in  a  school  for  colored  children.  A  German  course  reaching 
nrougli  o  classes  is  presented,  but  precisely  where  it  begins  and  ends  does  not  appear! 
There  are  also  special  classes,  for  teachers  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  litera- 
tuie,  mental  philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  with  meetings  of  teachers  each 
month.— (Report  of  Superintendent  Martin  R.  Andrews  for  1876-77.) 

^  'f  hid  n°  r.eP°r1t1Oflier  schools  for  1876-77,  but  a  return  from  Superintend- 

of  9  i  n  !  mA  addltl10a  t],lc  figures  in  the  table,  an  estimated  enrolment 

ol  2,200  in  10  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  with  23 

lf)()0Or0  )Udl>1'«g?’  lL+1  1<!°nW’  a/ldn  an  estimated  valuation  of  school  property  reaching 
$600,600.  Besides  teachers  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  there  appear  special 
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teachers  of  music,  drawing,  French,  and  German,  the  last  requiring  2  teachers.  The 
schools  have  the  usual  division  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probably  4 
grades  in  each  division. 

At  Zanesville  the  schools,  52  in  number,  in  17  buildings,  with  54  rooms  for  study 
and  school  use  and  11  for  recitation  and  office  use,  were  designated  as  colored,  Ger- 
man-English,  primary,  secondary,  senior,  and  high  schools.  The  first  3  years  in  the 
school  course  are  devoted  to  primary  studies,  the  next  3  to  those  here  termed  secondary, 

2  more  to  the  senior,  while  in  the  high  school  there  is  a  business  course  of  2  years,  an 
English,  and  a  business  and  English,  each  of  3  years,  with  an  English  and  Latin  course 
of  4  years.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  2,965 ;  in  the  German- 
English  schools,  195 ;  in  the  colored,  200.  The  high  school  had  139. —  (Report  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Alva  T.  Wiles  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAD  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  schools  of  this  class  which  present  returns,  by  catalogue  or  otherwise,  for  1877, 
are  the  Northwestern  Ohio ,  at  Ada;  the  National ,  at  Lebanon;  the  Western  Reserve,  at 
Milan;  the  Ohio  Central,  at  Worthington;  the  Normal  Department  of  Wilber) force  Uni¬ 
versity,  near  Xenia ;  the  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  Yellow  Springs,  and  the  normal  and 
training  schools  of  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandusky.  For 
full  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following;  for  a  summary  of 
these  statistics,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandusky  normal  and  training  schools  belong  to 
the  jrablic  school  systems  of  those  cities,  and  are  sustained  by  public  school  funds.  The 
Cincinnati  school,  which  reports  9  instructors  and  116  lady  students,  has  been  over¬ 
crowded,  and  its  graduates  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  that  city  for  teachers  of 
public  schools.  The  Cleveland  school,  with  5  teachers  and  41  lady  students,  in  the  fall 
term  of  1877,  graduated  21  that  year,  and  from  its  establishment  in  1841  to  that  time 
had  graduated  68,  of  whom  all  but  9  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  city  schools. 
The  Dayton  school,  with  1  instructor  and  16  lady  students,  graduated  10,  of  whom  2 
found  places  in  the  schools.  The  Sandusky  school  reported  4  normal  students  under  1 
instructor  in  1877,  all  females  and  all  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Its  course 
is  2  years.  Of  its  graduates  9  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Ada,  reports  in  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  con¬ 
solidation  with  it  of  the  Northivestern  Normal,  formerly  at  Fostoria.  For  several  reasons, 
and  especially  because  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  confusion,  it  was  judged 
best  to  unite  the  two  schools.  Besides  the  teachers’  course,  covering  2  years,  classical, 
scientific,  commercial,  preparatory,  and  musical  courses  are  provided,  giving  it  largely 
an  academic  character.  Its  enrolment  of  normal  students  for  1876-77  was  391. —  (Cat¬ 
alogue  and  return. ) 

The  National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  besides  its  course  in  normal  training,  has 
preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  engineers’,  and  business  courses,  giving  it  also  an 
academic  aspect.  In  the  teachers’  course,  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each  are  ordinarily 
required  to  obtain  a  teachers’  certificate,  and  3  terms,  a  diploma.  The  shorter  course, 
it  is  said,  prepares  teachers  to  manage  a  grammar  school,  as  well  as  any  school  of 
lower  grade.  The  branches  jrarsued  are  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
map  drawing,  physiology,  United  States  history,  penmanship,  objective  drawing,, 
elocution,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management.  Instructors,  17  in  1877 ;: 
students  in  normal  courses,  1,245. —  (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  reports  6  instructors  and  153  normal 
students  for  1877,  one  of  the  instructors  being  non-resident.  Its  full  course  is  4  years. 
It  graduated  no  students  in  1877. 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington  (apparently  much  more  strictly  than 
the  2  preceding  a  school  for  training  teachers,  though  on  a  less  extended  scale),  offers, 
three  distinct,  though  related,  courses  of  study,  the  elementary  normal,  the  English 
normal,  and  the  classical  normal ;  the  first  requiring  1  year,  the  second  2  years,  and 
the  third  3.  A  model  school  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
study ;  also,  a  business  department  and  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  for  the  development 
of  little  children  according  to  Frobel’s  method  and  for  the  training  of  ladies  as  Kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers.  Regular  instructors,  6 ;  normal  students,  190  in  fall  term  of  1877  ; 
graduates  in  that  year,  14. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  Fi'ee  Normal  School,  at  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  College, 
was  organized  in  1876.  It  charges  no  tuition  to  persons  over  17  who  declare  their  in¬ 
tention  to  teach  for  at  least  1  year  after  leaving  the  school  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  English  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  course  of 
study  is  arranged  for  one  year.  There  were  4  instructors  in  1877,  and  58  students ; 
graduates,  12. —  (Catalogue  of  Antioch  College.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Wilbe) force  University,  near  Xenia,  embraces  preparatory, 
scientific,  and  classical  courses,  and  a  “practical”  school.  The  course  of  study  covers 
3  years.,  Its  aim  is  to  train  teachers  for  colored  schools,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
closed  during  1876-77.— (Catalogue  and  return.) 
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Besides  these  there  appear  in  Table  XXX  of  the  State  report  2:  the  Geneva  Normal 
■  School,  at  Geneva,  Ashtabula  County,  with  7  teachers  and  146  students,  of  whom  55 
were  m  the  regular  course,  2  being  graduated;  and  the  Hopedale  Normal  School ,  at 
Hopedale  Harrison  County,  with  6  teachers  and  125  students;  number  in  regular 
'  C02Fse  not  given,  though  it  is  stated  that  1  was  graduated  from  that  course 

Normal  departments  or  classes  existed  in  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mount  Union,  and  Xenia 
*  Colleges  and  in  Baldwin  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universities.  Xenia  held  a  summer  nor- 
mal  ot  5  weeks,  beginning  July  23,  1877.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  announces 
that  it  has  made  arrangements  for  summer  instruction  of  teachers  in  mathematics  and 
:  astronomy,  its  facilities  for  which  are  good. 

dJfi  M^na  Normai  School  lias  been  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal, 

,  and  the  Republic  Normal  School  has  been  closed.  ’ 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  normal  institute  for  instruction  in  drawing  was  held  in  Sandusky,  by  Prof.  L  S 
Thompson,  m  the  summer  of  1877.  y 

Lning  .instrilcJioil  ^  science  and  art,  was  held  at  Columbus  under  the 
auspices  of  professors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  there. 

At  Columbus,  a  training  class  for  Kindergarten  teachers  or  those  proposing  to  be- 

’  ®uch  5as  conducted  in  1877  by  Miss  M.  H.  Ross,  for  what  time  or  with  what 
.  attendance  is  not  stated.  * 

INSTITUTES. 

County  teachers’  institutes,  as  well  as  institutes  in  cities,  are  provided  for  in  the  school 
law,  but  they  are  not  made  imperative.  They  must  continue  in  session  at  least  4  days, 

• and  durmg  ^eir  sessions  any  teacher  m  a  public  school  of  a  county  in  which  one  is  in 
:  progress  may  dismiss  his  or  her  school  without  forfeiture  of  pay  in  order  to  attend  it. 
?( k™on  sch°o1,  however,  may  be  so  dismissed  unless  a  majority  of  teachers  in  it  are 
of  +m°f°f  SfCl1  dlsm.ls®10n-  The  expenses  of  these  institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  surplus 
'  fTho  w-f°rf  eXfmir?o£^ toMhen,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  such  examination. 

mstltntes  for  1-76- 77  were  held  m  81  counties,  some  counties  having  two; 
10,  l°o  members  attended.  The  State  commissioner,  who  was  present  at  very  many  of 
the  meetings  found  a  marked  improvement  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  institutes,  not 
-  held  am°ng  the  teachers  but  also  among  the  people  of  the  places  at  which  they  were 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Olio  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem,  now  sharing  with  the  Pennsyl- 

•  tJmn.kl.Hw'f’f  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  our  school  journals,  continued 
throughout  1877  to  furnish  large  amounts  of  information  as  to  local  and  general  school 
matters,  with  free  discussion  of  important  educational  questions.  The  editor  is  Horu 
VV.  JJ.  Henkle,  formerly  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

*  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  in  1876-77  is  stated  by  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  to  have  been  27,395,  which  is  an  advance  of  1,795  on  the  enrolment  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Of  this  number,  1, 188  were  in  township  district  high  schools  and  26,207  in 
those  of  city,  village,  and  special  districts.  The  relative  numbers  in  each  hi  oh  school 
study  have  been  already  given.  ° 

But  while  thus  presenting  full  and  clear  statistics  of  public  secondary  training  in  his 
8  rat  e,  Mr.  8 mart  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  renewal  of  the  argument  in  his  previous 
report  against  the  present  character  of  h i  gh  school  training.  He  does  not  deny  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  public  high  schools  under  existing  statutes ;  does  not  deny  that  a  strong  feeliim 
in  favoi  of  them  has  been  shown  by  the  great  body  of  our  educators ;  does  not  deny  that 
a  rule  requiring  instructors  in  the  common  schools  to  be  prepared  to  teach  and  advisiim 
pupils  io  study  other  and  higher  branches  ”  than  the  fundamental  ones,  would  be  a  ‘ 1  rea- 
sonabie  rule.  He  does,  however,  question  the  expediency  of  high  school  training  as 
now  given  ;  denies  that  the  results  from  it  are  proportionate  to  the  expenditure;  and 
doubts  whether  public  feeling  in  respect  to  it  will  continue  to  justify  this  expenditure, 
unless  there  should  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  studies  which  may  give  greater  promi¬ 
see  than  is  at  present  given  to  preparation  for  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits. 

High  schools,  he  says,  ‘  ‘  must  be  reorganized.  Fewer  studies,  and  those  more  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  masses,  must  constitute  the  course  of  secondary  instruction 
and  many  more  instructors  than  are  now  employed  must  be  engaged  to  teach  these 
branches.  Unless  this  is  done,  he  thinks  that  “high  schools  should  be  abandoned  as 
a  superficial  and  educational  extravagance.”1 

J  here  is  to  make  an  exact  report  of  the  author,  as  other  views  are  exactly  reported  else- 

wheie.  See  Secondary  Instruction  m  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  &c. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  1877  there  were  20  academies  and  oilier  private  schools  of  kindred  grade  that 
reported  to  Mr.  Smart,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  against  18  such  in  the  pie- 
ceding  year,  the  reports  showing  119  regular  instructors  and  2,0 oo  studen  <  0 
instructors  and  2,052  students  in  1876.  Five  of  these  institutions,  however,  were  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  with  32  teachers  and  1,090  pupils,  the  subtraction  ot  which  i\oi  i 

a  considerable  difference  in  the  sum.  .  ,  . 

For  statistics  of  secondary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  such  as  business  col¬ 
leges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  deparluueiits  ot 
colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  oi  the  appendix  toll  &; 
summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  ot  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

From  want  of  space  for  notice  of  the  courses  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 
reference  is  made  to  the  description  of  these  courses  in  the  Report  oi  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1876.  The  following  changes  or  additions,  however,  may  be  noted : 

Baldivin  University,  Berea,  drops  from  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  course  m  pharmacy 
mentioned  in  the  previous  year,  and  substitutes  tor  it  a  commercial  course.  _ 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  also  adds,  in  her  catalogue  for  1876-77,  a  commercial  course 
to  those  previously  spoken  of  in  connection  with  her  preparatory  school. 

j Denison  University ,  Granville,  in  addition  to  the  courses  before  gn  en,  1 

instruction  in  elocution  and  vocal  music.  .  mp/Wr. 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  has  added  to  the  other  courses  one  m 

languages  are  substituted  for  the  Greek.  . 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  has  instituted  a  course  occupying  the  same  time  as  t  m 
regular  course  and  embracing  all  its  studies  except  Greek,  tor  which  will  be  sub.  a 
tuted  additional  work  in  modern  languages  and  in  natural  and  physical  science. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  has  in  its  preparatory  department,  mentioned  last  year,  an 
English  division  not  then  noted,  and  meant  to  prepare  tor  what  is  termed  the  liteiarv 

C°merbein°Ummt’sity,  Westerville,  besides  the  courses  indicated,  has  arrangements  for 
special  instruction  in  modem  languages,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 

0lllnUochColleqe,  Yellow  Springs,  has  a  normal  school  not  noted  in 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  also  has  a  school  ot  design,  not  then  *efened  to,  wh ch 
was  opened  in  1869.  It  presents  a  4  years’  course  ot  art  instruction,  which  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  West.  Beginning  ^th  only  o 
students,  about  four  hundred  are  now  enrolled.  The  school  s  work  m  cai\  at.iaet 
much  attention  at  the  Centennial,  and  draws  contmuaBy  increasing  number^ 

Besides  these,  the  following,  which  had  no  notice  of  their  coiuses  u *  Jk^enort  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876,  furnish  this  information  ,  ' 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  with  classical  and  scientific  courses  oi  4  „  It 

literary  course  of  3  years,  and  arrangements  for  preparatory  and  normal  tramn  g. 
offers  to  both  sexes  its  advantages  for  liberal  education.  #  -upcriric,  the 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  also  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  bemns  _ 
Latin  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  former  with  Virgil’s  Eclogue  ;  the  Greek  wfoh 
Herodotus.  There  is  a  preparatory  department  to  give  special  training  for  the  co 

giate.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  and  musical 

MusUngwm  College,  New  Concord,  lias  preparatory,  collegiate,  n0^VScaf<£Srae 
departments,  the  collegiate  divided  into  classical  and  sci  •  •  -  w ;  (  i , 

begins,  however,  with  a  part  of  Csesar  m  the  Latin  of  the  f  J  c  ? 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis  and  the  Greek  grammar.  +prTnq  T)T0. 

Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  invites  both  sexes  to  its  halts  on  equal  tenns,  and  P 
vides  for  preparatory  and  collegiate  instruction,  the  latter  in  ■ 

COmUmigM y  College,  Willoughby,  also  for  both  sexes  h“ 

musical  departments,  the  first  covering  4  years  of  eithei  L  r  it  all  Jhe 

The  scientific  differs  from  the  classical  only  m  allowing 

Greek,  or  both  the  Greek  and  Latin,  after  the  freshman  year,  substituting  tberelor 

^WeTeaSmSTohio  Educational  Monthly  of  the  establishment,  apparently  in 
1877  of  a  new  institution,  the  Bio  Grande  College,  in  Gallia  Goun  •  .  i  _ 

F^tSrf^JepoWngc0^  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  . 

summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  women  in  colleges  open  to  both  smtes,  there  are 
in  the  State  a  lumber  exclusively  for  them,  11  of  which  report  for  1877.  All  these 
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teacli  music,  drawing,  French,  and  German ;  10  teach  painting,  and  2  Italian ;  9  have 
means  for  illustration  in  chemistry,  and  8  in  physics ;  2  have  art  galleries ;  4,  gymna¬ 
siums  ;  and  10  libraries  ranging  from  500  to  2,500  volumes,  and  aggregating  15,793. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  apiiendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Report  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,1  at  Columbus,  founded  on  the  con¬ 
gressional  land  grant  of  1862,  was  opened  in  1870.  The  total  value  of  endowment  and 
property  now  exceeds  a  million  dollars. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  (1)  Physics  and  mechanics,  (2)  chem¬ 
istry,  (3)  zoology,  (4)  botany,  (5)  geology,  (6)  agriculture,  (7)  mathematics,  (8)  civil 
engineering,  (9)  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  (10)  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages,  (11)  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  (12)  military  science  and  tactics,  and 
(13)  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  most  valuable  advance  of  the  year  past  was  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  a  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  This  was 
ordered  by  the  State  legislature  in  an  act  passed  May  7,  1877,  $4,500  being  at  the  same 
time  appropriated  to  equip  the  new  department.  In  order  to  make  place  for  it,  the 
professorship  of  political  economy  and  civil  polity  was  abolished.  The  legislature 
increased  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  from  5  to  20,  so  as  to  include  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  251  during  the  year  1876-77,  a  gain  of  109,  or  77  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Fifty  counties  of  the  State  and  six  States  of  the  Union 
were  represented. — (Report,  1876-  77.) 

Scientific  instruction  was  also  provided  in  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
but  a  return  received  by  the  Bureau  states  that  the  institution  was  closed  in  1877, 
owing  to  financial  embarrassment. 

At  the  Obier calory  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  instruction  is  given  in  astronomy 
and  the  mathematical  processes  which  relate  to  it. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

For  names  and  statistics  of  the  theological  institutions  which  report  for  1877,  see 
Table  XI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

A  majority  of  these  institutions  have  a  course  of  3  years,  some  of  2  years,  while 
others  report  it  4  or  5  years.  In  these  last  instances,  most  probably,  some  preparatory 
training  is  included  in  the  course.  Of  the  students  in  attendance  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  Lane  Seminary,  at 
Cincinnati  (Presbyterian),  and  the  Union  Biblical,  at  Dayton  (United  Brethren),  require 
a  collegiate  or  other  preparation  for  entrance. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  with  a  course  of  19  months  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  always  considerable,  has  not  yet  followed  the  example  of  some  other  schools  in 
requiring  special  literary  qualifications  for  admission.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII. 

MEDICAL. 

Statistics  of  the  various  medical  colleges  and  medical  departments  of  other  colleges, 
as  well  as  pharmaceutical  and  dental  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  may  be  found 
in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Ohio,  and  the  Miami  Medical  College,  all  in  Cincinnati,  have  graded  courses  cov¬ 
ering  the  work  of  3  years,  which  they  encourage  and  advise  their  students  to  take, 
though  they  require  only  2  years  of  study  in  the  college.  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
has  also  a  course  still  more  advanced  for  college  pupils,  which  non-graduates  in  arts 
may  not  enter  without  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  qualifications.  The  Cleveland 
Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  in  the  same 
city,  have  both  second  annual  courses,  beginning  in  April  and  extending  into  the 
summer,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter 
course,  with  a  view  to  fuller  qualification  for  future  work.  The  former  offers  to 
those  who  have  graduated  at  literary  colleges  a  medical  diploma  a  year  earlier  than 
others  who  have  not  so  graduated.  The  latter,  to  induce  full  preparation  for  practice, 
offers  to  students  who  have  attended  2  full  courses  in  its  halls  a  free  ticket  to  a  third 
course. —  (Catalogues. ) 


1From  a  circular  received  since  tlie  notice  given  was  written,  it  appears  that  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 
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The  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati  (homoeopathic),  has  now  2  annual  courses  of 
lectures,  covering  9  months,  instead  of  the  former  5. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  advises,  but  does  not  require,  a 
special  literary  qualification  for  its  course. —  (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION, 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  had  an  at¬ 
tendance  in  1877  of  508  pupils,  who  were  taught  in  23  classes  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  the  best  public  schools.  The  departments  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
academic.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  were  successfully  taught  during  the  year.  The 
employments  are  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  printing.  Manual  labor  is  required 
of  all,  according  to  ability,  the  maximum  of  time  it  is  imposed  being  2i  hours  daily.— 
(Return  and  report  of  institution  for  1877.)  ,,  , 

The  Cincinnati  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded  m  1875,  had  an  attendance 
in  1877  of  25  pupils,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  8  females.  The  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  those  taught 
in  the  common  schools. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  organized  in  1837, 
has,  since  that  date,  had  952  pupils  under  instruction,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  154,  who  are  taught  the  common  and  higher  English  branches  and  Latin,  be¬ 
sides  such  employments  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  beadwork,  knitting,  hand  and 
machine  sewing. —  (Return  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Columbus, 
cared  for  451  feeble-minded  children  during  1877,  of  whom  271  were  males  and  180 
females  The  education  includes  the  simple  elements  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
where  that  is  practicable;  a  course  of  training  is  also  given  in  the  more  practical  mat¬ 
ters  of  every  day  life,  such  as  the  cultiyation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  and 
self  reliance ;  while  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation  is  at  temp  ten. 
(Return  and  printed  report,  1877.) 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Toledo  Industrial  School  Association  aims  to  afford  instruction An  domestic >  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A  day  school  was  planned  for  1877  but  the  limited 
means  of  the  society  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  A  Saturday  sewing 
school,  however,  was  kept  up,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  permanent  place 

for  it. —  (Fourth  annual  report. )  ,,.... 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  afforded  school  instruction  and  training  m  various 

branches  of  mechanical  industries  to  an  average  of  190  boys  and  44  girls  during  U'7, 
the  aim  being;  to  make  the  place  a  good  industrial  school  to  tram  head,  heart,  and 
hand  alike,  and  to  prepare  each  pupil  to  go  out  into  the  world  fitted  to  prosecute  some 

useful  occupation. —  (Report  for  18//.)  .  .  ooc  +r» 

The  Girls1  Industrial  Home,  Cincinnati,  which  had  received  and  trained  336  up  to 

November,  1876,  and  had  in  that  month  203  in  training,  makes  no  return  of  its  in¬ 
mates  or  work  for  1877.  ,  1  i  X  *  '  ~ 

The  Ohio  Reform  School,  which  gives  its  inmates  a  common  school  training,  wit 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  received  227,  discharged  14. ,  and  had 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  502  boys.- (Return  of  superintendent  foi  187/.) 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  of  this  association  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  3-5,  appears  to  have  been 
interesting  and  important.  The  attendance  was  large  and  some  of  the  teachers  trav- 
ellecfmore  than  four  hundred  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Besides  the  maugu- 
raladdress  of  President  Findley,  the  following  papers  and 

“  Unclassified  schools  to  accompany  graded  schools,  by  M.  R.  olfeteuben 

ville •  “The  metric  system,”  by  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  A^nculti  lai 
and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus ;  “  Suspension  from  school  as  a  means  of  discipline, 
bv  M  S  Camubell  of  Portsmouth ;  “High  schools  and  colleges,  by  President  E.  T. 
Tanmn*  of  Gainbier ;  “Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  taught  m  our  public 
SKyLS  Thompson,  professor  elect  of  industrial  art  m  Purdue  University; 
“Spelhn-  reform,”  bv  e!  O.  Vaile,  of  Cincinnati ;  “The  past  and  the  future  of  education 
in  Ohio,”° by  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Paines  ville ;  “The  educational  work  and  place  of 
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Ohio,”  by  President  Israel  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta;  “The  Centennial  educational 
exhibit  of  Ohio,”  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  commissioner  of  common  schools.  An  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Col.  John  A.  Norris,  ex-commissioner  of  schools,  was 
given  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  and  drew  forth  several  earnest  eulogies  of  the 
deceased. 

Discussions  of  great  interest  followed  the  reading  of  many  of  these  papers,  prominent 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  spelling  reform  and  the  suspension  of  pupils 
from  school.  The  papers  of  Professors  Mendenhall  and  Thompson  excited  such  interest 
as  to  lead  to  a  special  separate  publication  of  them.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  metric  system,  was  a  large  case  full  of 
metric  measures  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the  Put-in  Bay  House,  on  behalf  of  the  Metric 
Bureau  of  Boston,  which  is  selling  measures  and  weights  at  half  cost  price,  in  order 
''to  educate  the  people  in  the  use  of  the  metric  standards. 

A  number  of  high  school  principals  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  with  a  preamble 
in  which  it  was  claimed  that  certain  statements  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  com- : 
missioner  relative  to  the  cost  of  high  schools  as  compared  with  other  grades  are 
erroneous ;  the  resolutions  provided  for  a  committee  of  3  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  pas¬ 
sible,  the  actual  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  including  buildings,  instruction, 
&c.,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  and  H.  P.  Ufford 
of  Cliillicothe,  were  appointed  a  committee. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  August 
September,  and  October,  1877.) 

GENERAL  OHIO  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Chillicothe,  October  26-27,  is  reported  to  have 
had  an  attendance  of  nearly  live  hundred  teachers,  among  whom  were  many  prominent 
in  the  profession.  Besides  the  inaugural  address,  by  Superintendent  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
of  Columbus,  addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  “The  public  high  school,”  by  E. 
H.  Cook;  “School  reforms,”  by  A.  J.  Willoughby;  “The  unexamined  work  of  "the 
teacher,”  by  J.  H.  Brenneman;  “The  safety  of  our  Republic,”  by  James  C.  Murray;  * 
“The  elements  of  success  in  teaching,”  by  Lissa  Daugherty,  and  “The  advantages  of 
a  compulsory  system  of  education,”  by  Lottie  L.  Watt.  A  lecture  was  also  given  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  elect,  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  on  “Man,”  to  an 
audience  of  about  seu*en  hundred  teachers  and  others.  The  lecture  was  reported  as 
entertaining  throughout,  and  richly  illustrated  with  apt  examples  from  both  physical 
and  linguistic  sources. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  OHIO. 

This  body  met  at  Allentown,  December  27-28, 1877.  After  the  inaugural  address, 
by  Superintendent  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  papers  and  addresses  were  presented  as 
follows:  “Our  common  schools — their  relation  to  the  future;”  “Need  of  tact  in  the 
schoolroom;”  “The  practical  teacher;”  “Trinity of  success:  earnestness,  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  perseverance;”  “The  German  language  in  our  public  schools;”  “Mensura¬ 
tion  taught  objectively ; ”  “ Primary  teaching ;  ”  “Normal  schools:  their  work  in  the 
future;”  and  the  “True  theory  of  the  earth’s  daily  revolution.”— (New-England 
Journal  of  Education.) 

EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Bellaire,  November  30  and  December  1, 
1877.  Among  the  papers  and  addresses  were  “The  examination  test;”  “Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  ”  “  The  cultivation  of  the  memory ;  ”  “  The  true  place  of  the  high  school  in  a 
system  of  public  schools,”  and  “Characteristics  of  the  model  teacher.”  —  (Ohio  Edu¬ 
cational  Monthly,  December,  1877. ) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-COMMISSIONER  J.  A.  NORRIS. 

Hon.  John  A^Norris,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  from  1866  to  1869,  died 
January  19,  1877,  at  Columbus,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  Born  near  Paines- 
ville,  Lake  County,  of  parents  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  New  Hampshire,  he  received 
his  early  training  in  the  schools  of  his  native  State,  and  began  earlv  as  a  teacher. 
He  obtained  through  teaching  the  means  for  collegiate  study,  which  he  prosecuted 
first  at  Madison  College,  Antrim,  1855-1856,  and  next,  1857-1860,  at  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  where  he  was  graduated.  Engaging  then  as  a  teacher  in  Louisiana,  he  soon 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  at  once  loyalty  and  peace,  when  all  around 
him  were  the  movements  toward  a  civil  war.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  began  again  to 
teach,  this  time  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Cadiz,  of  the  schools  in  which  place 
he  was  soon  made  superintendent.  Afterward,  resigning  this  position,  he  raised  a 
company,  went  into  the  army  as  captain  of  it  in  August,  1862,  and  after  two  years  of 
active  and  honorable  service  he  came  out  as  colonel,  having  lost  his  right  leg  in 
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action.  The  next  year,  1865,  he  was  nominated  for  State  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  elected,  and  served  with  such  efficiency  as  to  win  over  to  him  even  those  who 
had  been  doubtful  of  his  capacity  to  till  the  place.  Better  supervision,  as  a  means  to  bet¬ 
ter  teachers  and  better  schools,  was  the  great  end  aimed  at  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  county  superintendency  which  he  especially  desired  to  obtain  tor  the  who  e 
State,  he  did  not  succeed  in  seeming  from  the  legislature.  But  the  desire  tor  it  and 
for  the  improvement  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  bring,  he  did  succeed  m  infusing  into 
the  meat  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  aided  him  in  his  endeavors.  He 
made  himself  so  popular  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  easily  reelected;  but  after  a 
year  of  service  he  resigned,  May,  1869,  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  position  of 
pension  agent  at  Columbus;  this  place  he  held  until  his  death.  (Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  October,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Hon.  James  J.  Bubns,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools ,  Columbus. 

[Term,  1878-1881.] 

STATE  BOAED  OF  EXAMINEES. 


Members. 

Post-office. 

Cincinnati. 

Hamilton. 

Fremont. 

Hon.  W llliam  W .  icoss,  treasurer . . . . 
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OREGON. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth,  of  school  age  (4-20) . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance.. 
Attending  private  schools  . . 
Attending  no  school . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Districts  reporting . 

Public  schools  of  ordinary  grade _ 

Public  schools  of  advanced  grade  ... 

Public  school-houses . 

\  alue  of  public  school  property . 

Private  schools  of  primary  grade 
Private  schools  of  advanced  grade .. . 
Private  schools  of  collegiate  grade  . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  school  fund 


48, 473 
27, 426 
15, 565 
3,441 
13, 143 


769 
728 
17 
732 
$442, 540 
105 
17 
10 


619 
407 
$49  20 
34  73 


$269, 822 
233, 963 


1876-77. 


Increase. 


50, 649 
45,  584 
30,  389 
4,  341 


2, 176 
18, 158 
14, 824 
900 


Decrease. 


$450, 560 


$8, 020 


720 
502 
$50  00 
35  00 


$308, 373 
241, 893 


$509,  000 


101 

95 

$0  80 
27 


$38, 551 
7, 930 


n  op  ^0n*  k*  L.  Rowland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

for  1875-76,  and  written  return  from  the  same  for  1876-777)  1  mstru^ion, 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

yetrf ' to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  four 
7,7,7?’  Beginning  with  1874,  is  the  officer  first  mentioned  in  the  existing  school  law 
and  is  given  by  it  general  superintendence  of  the  county  and  district  school  officorq 
and  of  the  public  schools.”  He  reports  biennially  to  the  leSslatoa 
A  State  hoard  of  education  is  formed  of  the  o-overnor  c,+o+n  i 

intendent  of  public  instruction,  Of  this* ^taf”sip“n5ent  fttST 
It  has  the  power  to  order  a  series  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  fo 
prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  these  schools,  and,  sitting  af  its  semi-annual 

-ro^U^nKhontXstate®^^^  *°  ^  “I’proved  teachers  life  diplomas, 
°f  ^  graded  o°n7 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  chosen  blenniniw  l,,- 
people,  is  to  establish  school  districts,  apportion  school  ihmis  care  for  tl^elmoU^ 
examine  and  license  teachers,  and  visit ’the  ^hoobhriST^?; 
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imal  report  of  tlie  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  and  like  report  of  the  school 
finances  to  the  county  court. 

In  each  school  district  3  directors — chosen  originally  as  one  body  by  the  people,  and 
subsequently  liable  to  change  of  one  member  annually  by  new  election — have  charge 
of  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools,  of  the  purchase,  building,  or 
repairing  of  school-houses,  and  of  other  things  pertaining  to  education. —  (School  law 

of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  indicate  advance  at  all  points, 
the  increased  enrolment  and  higher  average  attendance  in  public  schools  exceeding 
by  many  thousands  the  increase  of  school  population,  while  900  additional  scholars 
appear  in  private  schools.  School-houses,  value  of  school  property,  number  and  wages 
of  teachers,  income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  have  all  considerably  increased ; 
the  expenditures,  however,  being  prudently  kept  largely  below  the  income. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

In  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  table  given  below,  there  is  a  board  of  education 
of  3  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Portland . . 

15,  000 

3, 139 

2,  085 

1,323 

33 

$40,  864 

Salem . 

6,  000 

1,400 

080 

317 

11 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Portland  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  there  being  14 
of  the  first  class,  12  of  the  second,  and  1  of  the  third.  A  subdivision  of  grades  within 
these  classes  gives  6  in  the  2  lower  and  3  in  the  high  school.  One  year  is  assigned  for 
the  work  of  each  grade,  thus  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  school  course 
in  9  years.  The  standing  and  advancement  of  pupils  are  tested  by  semi-annual  exam¬ 
inations,  and  these  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  healthfully  stimulating  influence,  neces¬ 
sitating  industry,  fostering  promptness,  and  inducing  pupils  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  rio-ht  time.  Walter  Smith’s  system  of  industrial  and  artistic  drawing  was  intro¬ 
duced0 into  all  the  schools  in  February,  1877,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given  in  each 
school  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  ;  in  all  the  others  2  lessons  a  week.  The  results 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  encouraging. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  S.  W.  King  for 

"^At” Salem  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  advanced,  and  at  least  5  grades 
appear  with  2  divisions  in  the  2  higher  grades.  Calisthenic  exercises  have  been 
practised  to  some  extent.  Discipline  is  said  to  be  good.  There  is  a  settled  course  of 
study,  which  6  pupils  completed  in  1877. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  J.  f .  Giegg  lor 
1876-’77  and  letter  from  the  same.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


INSTITUTES. 


The  State  not  having  yet  provided  any  normal  school,  the  only  .means  for  professional 
training  of  those  who  are  to  teach  the  children  in  the  public  schools  is  the  holding  of 
teachers’  institutes.  The  law  requires  that  one  institute  for  each  judicial  district  and 
one  also  for  the  State  at  large  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  State  superintendent. 
The  last  biennial  report  showed  that  this  requirement  had  been  fairly  met  by  Dr.  Row¬ 
land.  The  vear  1877  not  being  one  for  official  reports,  no  information  respecting  the 
district  institutes  has  come  from  any  official  source.2  _  But  from  Superintendent  Row¬ 
land  has  come  a  programme  of  the  annual  State  institute,  which,  m  accordance  with 
the  law,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Salem,  August  21-24  m  that  year.  Ibis  pro¬ 
gramme  announced  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  governor,  a  lecture  by  the  presi- 

iThe  annual  State  institute  must,  by  law,  be  held  at  the  State  capital.  The  places  for  holding  the 

School  and  Home  Journal  to  have  been  held  at  Portland,  August  28-30,  18/7,  with  good  attendance, 
excellent  addresses,  thorough  harmony,  and  entire  success. 
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dent  of  tlic  State  Agricultural  College,  and  papers  on  such  practical  subjects  as  spelling, 
the  word  method  of  teaching  reading,  how  to  familiarize  children  with  the  use  of 
language,  mental  arithmetic,  drawing  in  schools,  a  graded  system  of  music  in  schools, 
natural  science  in  schools,  composition,  the  Kindergarten,  and  school  government. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Oregon  Educational  Monthly  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  187C,  with  the 
completion  of  its  first  six  months,  and  not  to  have  been  since  revived. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  being  no  State  report  for  1877,  information  for  that  year  respecting  these  schools 
is  wanting  except  as  to  the  one  at  Portland.  This  had  an  enrolment  of  142,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  102.4  belonging,  and  97  in  daily  average  attendance,  under  3  teachers.  The 
course  included,  besides  higher  English  studies,  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and 
every  pupil  was  required  to  study  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  There  were,  liow- 
eyer,  some  remonstrances  against  this  rule  from  parents  who  desired  for  their  children 
only  a  thorough  English  course,  and  the  superintendent  held  that  their  wishes  should 
be  heeded.  There  will  therefore  probably  be  a  division  of  the  course  into  two,  one  of 
which  may  include  the  languages  mentioned  and  the  other  be  wholly  English. 

State  Superintendent  Rowland,  in  his  last  biennial  report,  said  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  advanced  studies  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  of  ordinary  grade  in  Oregon 
shows  the  need  of  high  schools  at  all  the  county  seats. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  and  corporate  schools  of  this  class,  such  as  business  colleges, 
academic  schools,  schools  preparatory  to  college,  and  preparatory  departments  of  col¬ 
leges,  may  be  found  in  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
summaries  ot  them  in  tho  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene  City,  was  organized  in  August,  1876,  with  a 
president  and  2  professors  for  the  collegiate  department  and  a  principal  and  assistant 
for  the  preparatory  department.  It  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  October  following. 
There  was  an  attendance  ot  80  in  the  collegiate  department,  of  whom  24  were  women, 
while  the  preparatory  numbered  75  (men  32,  women  43),  making  a  total  of  155  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  first  year  of  regular  work.  The  studies  pursued  were  Latin,  Greek, 
higher  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  calculus,  physical  features,  physi¬ 
ology,  zoology,  composition,  and  rhetoric.  Ninety  free  scholarships  are  provided  for, 
being  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
each  has  in  the  legislative  assembly.  Only  43  of  these  were  filled  during  the  year.— 
(Report  of  board  of  regents.) 

For  statistics  of  other  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  tho  appendix  following. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  reporting  statistics  for  i 
1877  is  St.  Helen’s  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Portland.  There  were  attending 
this  school  111  pupils,  ot  whom  71  were  pursuing  the  regular  course,  30  were  in  the  ! 
preparatory  department,  and  10  were  in  special  or  partial  courses.  Music,  drawing, 
painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught.  The  school  has  material  for  tho  illustra-  ; 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics ;  it  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  library  of  550  volumes.— (Return.)  ’  ’ 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

,  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Corvallis,  reports  a  course  of  study  covering  6 
years,  distributed  in  the  following  schools:  (1)  Physics,  including  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  biology ;  (2)  mathematics ;  (3)  moral  science ;  (4)  languages,  ancient 
and  modern;  (5)  history  and  literature;  (6)  engineering;  and  (7)  special  studies  of 
agriculture.  Tho  department  of  engineering  has  not  yet  been  fully  organized  for  want 
of  funds,  fiut  some  of  the  studies  belonging  to  that  branch  are  taught.  The  decrees 
conferred  by  the  institution  arc  a.  m.,  a.  b.,  b.  s.,  and  graduate  of  a  school.  There 
was  an  attendance  during  1876-77  of  49  students  in  tho  agricultural  department. — 
(Catalogue,  1876-77.) 
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MEDICAL. 

No  report  for  1877  has  been  received  from  the  medical  department  of  Willamette 
University,  which  is  the  only  professional  school  in  the  State.  No  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination,  except  as  to  character,  is  required  for  entrance.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  2  terms  of  lectures,  which  have  been  heretofore  of  4  months  each,  hut  are 
now  made  to  cover  6.  In  order  to  be  graduated,  students  are  required,  as  in  most  other 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  to  study  medicine  with  some  reputable  practitioner 
for  3  years,  including  the  lectures  at  this  school. —  (Circular,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  has  since 
then  given  instruction  to  43  pupils,  and  reports  tor  1877  an  attendance  of  28,  of  whom 
15  were  males  and  13  females.  The  branches  studied  are  English  composition,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  arithmetic.  No  employments  are  taught. —  (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Salem,  has  been  in  existence  6  years,  during 
which  it  has  had  18  pupils  under  instruction.  The  present  number  is  10.  Besides  the 
literary  branches  usually  studied  by  the  blind,  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
beadwork,  and  embroidery  are  taught. —  (Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Salem. 

[Term,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  1, 1882.] 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 

Post-office. 

TTis  Excellency  R.  F.  Chadwick,  governor _ _ _ _ 

Salem. 

"Finn  TJ,.  P.  Earhnrt,  secretary  of  state . . . . . . . . . 

Salem. 

Hon.  T,.  ,T.  Powell.  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction _ _ 

Salem. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (6-21)  in  1873.. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrolment . 

Pupils  in  private  schools . 

Estimate  of  children  in  no  school . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  districts . . 

Districts  having  libraries . 

Public  schools . 

Number  of  these  graded . 

Number  in  which  books  are  uniform  .. 
Number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read 
Number  in  which  drawing  is  taught . . 
N umber  in  which  vocal  mu  sic  is  taught . 
Number  in  which  higher  branches  are 
taught. 

Separate  schools  for  colored  youth .... 
Duration  of  public  schools  in  days .... 

Private  ungraded  schools . 

Private  academies  and  seminaries  .... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  them . 

Expenditure,  including  orphan  and 
normal  schools. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Valuation  of  public  school  property  .. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1, 200, 000 
902, 345 

1,200,000 
907, 412 

5,  067 

578, 718 

575, 597 

3, 121 

78 

74 

4 

27, 565 

26, 240 

1,  325 

34, 197 

37, 979 

3, 782 

2, 103 
108 

2, 145 
69 

42 

39 

17, 497 

17, 783 

286 

5, 957 

6, 290 

333 

12, 867 

13, 198 

331 

_ 

12, 539 

12, 927 

388 

2, 659 

4, 191 

1,  532 

3, 605 

4,099 

494 

1,889 

2,  074 

185 

73 

68 

5 

150 

149 

1 

345 

358 

13 

207 

169 

38 

20, 192 

20, 652 

460 

$39  76 

$37  38 

$2  38 

33  60 

32  30 

1  30 

960 

929 

31 

$9, 526, 548 

49, 022, 669 

$503, 879 

9, 163, 929 

8,  583,  379 

580,550 

9, 624, 459 

8, 964,  036 

660,  423 

$26, 265, 926 

$25, 460, 762 

•  •  •  •  ••  •••• 

$805, 164 

a  This  figure  does  not  appear  in  the  State  report.  It  has  been  obtained  by  adding  the  income  reported 
by  the  State  superintendent  for  the  State,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  income  reported  by  the  city 
superintendent  of  Philadelphia. 


(Reports  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  two  years  indicated  and  returns  from  the  same.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of 
the  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with  the  aid  of  2  assistants  designated  by  himself, 
has  charge  of  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  for  each  county  except  Philadelphia  is  chosen  every  3  years 
hy  a  convention  of  the  school  directors,  at  the  county  seat,  on  the  first  Tuesday  ot  May. 

He  must  he  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  o±  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching:  the  proof  of  this  to  he  a  collegiate  or  normal  school  diploma,  01 
a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  from  a  State  normal  school  or  from  a  county, 
city,  or  borough  superintendent,  the  latter  issued  at  least  a  year  before  lus  election.  lie 
must,  too,  have  had  3  years’  successful  experience  m  teaching  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
election.  A  certificate  from  the  State  superintendent  may  take  the  place  ot  eitkei  t 

others  mentioned.  ,  ,  , .  ,  « 

City  and  borough  superintendents  are  chosen  every  3  years  by  the  school  directors  ot 

most  cities  and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants,  at  the  same  date 

as  the  county  superintendents.  ‘  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Township  superintendents  are  not  provided  for  by  law,  but  at  least  one  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  office,  and  an  extension  of  the  number  of  such  officers  has  been  fa\  ored 

^ Boards  of  school  directors  are  elected  in  each  school  district  by  the  people  for  terms 
of  3  years  each,  with  provision  for  chauge  of  one-tliird  of  their  number  by  new  elec¬ 
tions  each  year.  For  ordinary  districts  they  are  6  m  number ;  for  distucts  composed 
of  city  or  borough  wards,  3  only.  They  enter  on  office  the  first  Monday  m  June  fol¬ 
lowing  their  election,  organizing  by  choosing  a  president  and  secretary  ot  then  own 
number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  of  that  number  or  not,  as  they  prefer.  T  ,y 
have  all  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties  of  local  school  boards. 

The  associated  directors  of  city  and  borough  wards  form  ordinarily  a  board  Ox  school 

controllers  for  the  city  or  borough.—  (School  laws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  State  report  for  1876-77  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
school  year  are  our  main  guide  to  the  educational  condition,  Dr.  Wickersham  indulging 
in  few  verbal  statements  of  what  this  is,  but  rather  suggesting  how  to  make  it  what 
it  ouo-ht  to  be.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  mam  the  statistics  show  fair  prog¬ 
ress.1"  Thus,  outside  of  Philadelphia  (the  particulars  of  whose  schools  enter  into  the 
summary  of  the  State  system  at  comparatively  tew  points),  there  appears  a  pin  of  179 
over  the  previous  year  in  first  class  school-houses,  ot  262  houses  with  grounds  suitably 
improved,  of  555  with  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  of  500  in  the  number  of  well  classified 
schools,  of  494  in  which  music  was  taught,  of  1,532  in  which  drawing  found  a  place, 
of  388  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,  of  185  in  which  some  higher  branches  were  taught, 
and  of  331  which  had  uniform  text  books;  while  299  more  teachers  had  at  least  o 
years’  experience.  Including  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  increase  of  f  6  m  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  schools,  of  333  in  the  number  ot  these  graded,  of  460  m  the  number  ot 
teachers  and  of  5,067  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools.  The  items  ot  loss  are  much 
less  numerous:  outside  of  Philadelphia,  there  were  338  fewer  teachers  who  were  grad¬ 
uates  of  normal  schools  and  390  fewer  of  those  who  had  attended  such  schools  with¬ 
out  o'raduatfrm ;  including  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,121  m  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  of  $2.38  in  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers,  and  ot 
$1.30  in  that  of  females.  The  receipts  tor  schools,  too,  doubtless  from  the  extensive 
stagnation  in  business,  dropped  off  $503,879,  and  the  expenditure  upon  them  $o80,oo0. 
The  valuation  of  school  property,  to  correspond  with  the  general  shrinkage  m  all 
values,  is  put  at  $805,164  less  than  that  of  1875-76. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY. 

1  In  view  of  the  incoherency  of  the  present  school  laws  and  of  the  fact  that  m  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  defects  they  have  been  largely  superseded  by  a  sort  ot  common  law 
wlShas  grown  up  beside  them  and  around  them,  Dr.  Wickersham  renews  his  former 
recommendations  that  they  be  thoroughly  revised.  Pie  would  have  the  revision  made, 
not  bTa legislative  committee,  which  might  do  hasty  work  requiring  to  be  soon  gone 
through  anew  but  by  a  commission  appointed  to  prepare  with  due  deliberation  a  clear 
full  law  covering  the  whole  subject  of  education  m  the  State,  to  be  reported  to  the 

legislating  fortitssanctiom^rdensome  cost  of  text  books  to  the  poorer  patrons  of  the 

Ymblic  schools  and  of  the  objections  to  an  invidious  distinction  m  supplying-  them,  some 
means  of  cheapenin''-  them  to  all  is  favored.  Dr.  Wickersham  does  not  hint  this  means 
in  a  purchase  of  tlmbooks  bv  either  the  State  or  the  school  boards  and  a  furnishing  of 
theffi  at  cost  prices  because  here  there  is  a  liability  to  great  abuses ;  but  rather  m  the 
plan  which  has  been  tried  for  years  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  with  high  approval. 
This  plan  isto  have  each  district  board  furnish  text  books  without  charge,  as  1 1  furnishes 
apparat^  imdappliances  to  all  children  attending.  A  district  uniformity  is  thus  secured ; 
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classification  of  the  pupils  is  made  easy;  cost  is  lessened  one-third,  if  not  one-half  to 
the  whole  district  without  distinction,  and  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  text  books 
on  removing  to  a  new  district  is  obviated.  To  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  help  to  school  work,  a  law  sanctioning  the  plan  is  recommended. 

3.  In  view,  further,  of  the  need  of  skilled  industry  to  increase  production  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  what  may  be  produced,  school  training  for  various  forms  of  work 
is  advocated.  First  of  all  in  this  line,  as  most  extensively  practicable  and  useful,  the 
general  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Wickersham;  next,  the 
training  of  young  children  in  primary  schools  for  light  industries  somewhat  after  the 
Kindergarten  methods;  and,  finally,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  provision  of  workshop 
schools,  in  which  one  part  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  now  customary  school  studies 
under  the  usual  teachers  and  another  part  in  direct  training  for  mechanical  industries 
Tmh  appropriate  appliances  and  tools,  under  another  set  of  teachers. —  (State  report,' 

HOW  TO  SECURE  BETTER  ATTENDANCE. 

Referring  to  the  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  either  not  in  school 
or  are  attending  quite  irregularly,  Superintendent  Wickersham  devotes  considerable 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  absenteeism. 

.  He  does  not  find  his  remedy  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws,  believ¬ 
ing  them  to  be  unsuited  to  our  institutions  and  for  various  reasons  hard  to  enforce, 
lie  would  rather  have  children  drawn  to  school  by  its  attractiveness  than  forced  to  o-0 
there  by  law;  and  would  have  parents  induced  to  send  them  there,  or  have  them  edu¬ 
cated  otherwise,  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education,  rather  than  have  them 
hardened  against  school  training  by  punishments  and  fines.  Still,  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  many  children  will  avoid  going  to  school  when  they  can,  that  many  parents  will 
neglect  their  children’s  interests  in  this  direction,  and  that  school  boards  and  commu¬ 
nities  otten  tail  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power  toward  securing  full  attendance,  he 
makes  the  following  recommendations:  (1)  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  school  boards 
especially  m  cities,  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  have  every  child  of  school  age  in  their 
districts  either  sent  to  school  or  trained  at  home ;  (2)  that,  in  aid  of  this,  power  be  given 
them  to  order  the  arrest  of  every  child  within  their  jurisdiction  who  is  found  to  be  an 
habitual  truant  or  vagrant,  through  his  own  fault  or  from  want  of  proper  guardian- 
slnp,  and,  after  due  legal  examination  confirmatory  of  such  truancy  or  vagrancy,  to 
.  f  the  child  placed  m  the  county  home  for  friendless  children;1  (3)  that  provis- 
lon  be  made  for  fining  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  thus  arrested  and  committed, 
bmapay  a  part  or  ah  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  child  at  the  county 
home,  if  it  be  found  that  there  has  been  neglect  of  duty  toward  the  child  and  that; 

Mv  rwr  peCUimary  abl.ll1t7  to  meet  t]ie  Ha©  and  the  expense.  Additional  to  the  above, 
Mi.  Wick  ei  sham  would  have  some  means  adopted  to  enforce  the  laws  existin'*-  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  or  about  mines,  in  factories,  shops,  or 

effectiver  W°uld  have  such  ameudments  made  to  these  laws  as.  to  make  them  more 

By  the  institution  of  such  means,  and  especially  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
county  home  system,  he  thinks  that  the  large  amount  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  in  the 

w™?mand+grea1i  rmng  regions  of  the  State  may  be  very  much  reduced.  The  plan 
wo  i  d  cost  much,  he  grants;  but  it  will  save  more;  save  it  in  the  lessened  cost  of  con¬ 
st,!  lies  and  policemen,  ot  criminal  proceedings  in  courts,  and  in  the  support  of  iails 
and  almshouses.— (Report  for  1876-77.)  11 

KINDERGARTEN. 

1HT71  n^ef^1VPa7e,1S,ra,?sVIeCtln,g  such  of  these  institutions  as  report  themselves  for 
1877  may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

r1.11  cbaes  and  boroughs  of  this  State  the  school  boards  are,  by  general  law,  composed 
oards  of  3  directors  for  each  ward,  who  form  together  a  board  of  controllers  for 
the  whole  place.  1  lie  directors  of  cities  divided  into  wards  before  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  ot  18o4  have  tor  their  respective  wards  the  power  of  erecting°and  re¬ 
pairing  school-houses  and  of  raising  and  disbursing  taxes  for  these  purposes  unless 
Power®  have  been  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  board  of  controllers,  in  which 
case  these  last  have  full  control  m  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools.  Cities 

intendents" of Tlieir^rschools0  TpS 

of  0f  «™»i  counties  UoS 
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local  care  of  tlie  schools,  and  the  courts  appoint  one  person  from  each 
central  board.  There  is  no  city  superintendent.  Lancaster,  Leaning, 
have  also  special  arrangements.1 


ward  to  form  a 
and  Pittsburgh 
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Cities. 

Population. 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Allegheny . 

Allentown . 

Utoma . 

Chester . 

Easton . 

Erie . 

Havrisburg . . . 

Lancaster . 

Norristown . 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburgh . 

Pottsville . , . 

Reading . 

Scranton  . 

Titusville . 

Wilkes  Barre . 

Williamsport . 

York . 

a70,  000 
a  15,  000 
0-17,  000 
ol4,  000 
ol4,  000 
b  19,646 
o28,  000 
&20,  233 
ol4,  500 
c817,  448 
0135,  000 
M2,  384 
b33,  930 
&35,  092 
olO,  000 
o25,  000 
022,  000 
014,  000 

182 

53 

33 

38 

41 
78 
78 
64 

39 
1,  903 

432 

55 

130 

33 

27 

27 

61 

42 

9,342 
3,2*3 
2,254 
2,  429 

2,  213 

4,  080 

5,  053 

3,  255 
2,  081 

156,  380 
22,  118 
2,  680 
6, 159 
3,  522 
1,665 
1,697 
3,  626 
2,  321 

7,  950 

2,  23  L 

1,  793 
1,418 

1,  634 
2,673 

3,  287 

2,  437 
1,  401 

84, 559 
15,  507 

1,  897 
4,866 

2,  303 
1, 123 
1,  166 
2,487 
1,705 

197 

53 

38 

39 
47 
78 

100 
65 
39 
1,  933 
438 
56 
130 
65 
31 
29 
61 
42 

$266,  204 
93,  842 
24,  181 

29,  437 
71,  183 
70  145 

101,057 
36,  970 

30,  434 
1,  830, 165 

536,  717 
47,812 
119,  404 
65,  520 
36,  265 
35,  302 
34,  993 
28,  074 

a  Estimated  present  population.  b  Census  of  1870.  c  Special  city  census  of  1876. 

t 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Allegheny.- This  city  owns  23  public  school-houses  containing  210  room  In  these 
140  lvimarv  37  orammar,  and  7  high  schools  were  taught  m  1877.  Ine  ti^urcs  m 
Jlte  tahTe  for  enrolment  and  attendance  refer  to  these  schools  included  in  which  were 
Sq  polorod  minils  enrolled  aDd  161  in  average  attendance.  Ten  evening  schools,  not 
£*LC ^included 684  p„pii8  and  had  aS  average  attendance  of  386  In  private 
and  parochial  schools,  3,458  pupils  were  reported,  under  69  teachers.  Phe  city  jug 
schools  enrolled  264  pupils  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  oi  2io.  The  y 
of  drawing  in  the  sohools  was  optional. —  (Report  tor  1876  i  .)  < 

AllentZ°n  has  a  graded  course  below  the  high  schools  the  course  m  which  is  of  o  years. 

The  high  schools  enrolled  100  pupils  in  1876-77.  .(State  rep  or  . )  courses 

Altoona  has  had  since  1875  8  grades  below  the  high  school, ^?n^Fronch  and  Groeli 
nn  elementary  and  a  scientific,  both  including  Latin,  with  German,  1  lencli,  ana  ixre 
oStionX  Six  pupils  graduated  from  the  elementary  high  school  course  n  187, 
Drowin-  enteVinto  the  school  courses  apparently  throughout,- (State  report,  1877.) 

Chester  evades  her  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  lntoh,  and  1  a 
school  for°colored  pupils,  which  includes  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  depart- 

era  in  tie  Sty  and  neighborhood  Drawing, .at  tot ctaughi ;  by ^pecial  teacher,  is  now 

“1  to  I—,  been 

most  beneficial  arousing  and  encouraging  ambitious  pupils  and  sending  down  a  class 

iiSSSSaSS'S 

yX^SgSe°sf  tts  Ssln00^^  secondary,  grammar,  and  big^school 

airauEemeut,  Dr.  {^P^jon 

to  nr  ado  for  a  single  school  board  m  each  city,  to  b  witi1bamtpfe  powers ;  that  in  each  case  a  super- 
SSen”  ™fte8'^en?oXTrrd1o/gS  oversight  of  schools ;  and  that  taxes  for  school  purposes 
be  levied  by  the  board,  collected  in  its  na“®^  ^port  of  State  Superintendent  Wick- 

Thu eDroiment  in  wme casos a* ieast- pe,hap3 

erally,  appears  to  cover  duplicates. 
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departments,  employs  special  -teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  and  has  also  a  lecturer 
on  physiology. 

Philadelphia.— The  schools  here  in  1877  were  233  primary,  135  secondary,  27  consoli¬ 
dated,  62  grammar,  1  practice  school  connected  with  the  girls’  normal  school,  that  nor¬ 
mal  school  itself,  and  a  central  high  school  lor  hoys,  with  49  night  schools,  making  a 
total  of  509  conducted  under  the  city  system,  460  of  them  being  day  schools.1  The 
consolidated  schools  are  mainly  in  outlying  districts,  and  embrace  all  grades  below 
the  high  school.  The  girls’  normal  school  serves  the  purposes  of  a  high  school  for  ad¬ 
vanced  female  pupils,  as  well  as  those  of  a  normal  college.  The  central  high  school, 
lor  boys  alone,  answers  to  the  city  colleges  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  like  them 
prepares  teachers  for  the  male  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  night  schools  in¬ 
cluded  21  lor  white  males,  14  for  white  females,  10  for  whites  of  both  sexes,  and  4  for 
colored  pupils  ol  both  sexes,  the  whole  enrolling  15,311  pupils  under  319  teachers. 
Among  those  for  white  males,  as  in  former  years,  was  a  school  for  artisans,  which  was 
held  m  the  central  high  school  building,  registered  540  pupils,  and  had  an  average 
attendance  ot  243.  It  was  substantially  an  evening  high  school,  having  4  classes 
(one  of  them  an  advanced  one)  in  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometry,  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing,  and  natural  philosophy,  2  classes  in  architectural  drawing, 
and  1  in  chemistry.  The  instruction  given  was  mainly  through  lectures,  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  which  the  apparatus,  models,  and  diagrams  belonging  to  the  Central  High  School 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lecturers.  The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  the 
artisan  such  a  knowledge  ot  mathematics  as  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  on  which  his  dra  wings  must  be  constructed  and  the  methods  of  calcula¬ 
tion  m  mechanical  pursuits.  Since  its  establishment  in  1869,  it  has  enrolled  more  than 
5,300  pupils,  and  through  the  instruction  given  them  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  numerous  building  establishments  and  machine  shops  for 
which  Philadelphia  has  long  been  famous.  The  drawing  department,  mechanical  and 
architectural,  was  much  extended  in  1877,  and  the  instruction  given  such  as  could  be 
practically  applied. 

A  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  course  of  studies  in  the  city  schools  made  its 
report  November  29,  1877,  presenting  a  thoroughly  graded  system  of  instruction,  with 
clear  indications  of  the  mode  of  teaching  in  each  branch  up  to  the  high  school,  but  not 
including  that.  In  this  course  drawing,  which  had  not  previously  been  attended  to 
below  the  secondary  schools,  begins  with  the  first  primary  grade  and  is  carried  on 
throughout.  Vocal  music  receives  fuller  and  more  systematic  notice.  Object  lessons 
are  made  prominent,  and  practical  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  them.  Lan^ua^e 
is  to  be  taught  through  blackboard  exercises  and  phonic  charts,  as  well  as  through 
spelling  and  reading  books  and  steady  drill  in  composition.  Physical  training,  morals 
and  manners,  habits  and  conduct,  all  have  due  place  and  time  and  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  indicated.  The  report  is  understood  to  have  been  approved,  the  course  adopted 
and  arrangements  made  for  carrying  it  out  fully.  Rightly  pursued,  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Pittsburgh  is  divided  into  37  subdistricts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  6  school  di¬ 
rectors.  These  directors  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  edifice,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  subdistrict.  They  also  elect  and  discharge 
teachers.  All  other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  such  as  the  adoption  of  books 
the  fixing  of  salaries,  and  the  control  of  the  high  school,  belong  to  a  central  board 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  subdistrict  board.  There  is  a  city  superin¬ 
tendent.  r 

The  course  of  study  iu  the  public  schools  extends  over  11  years,  viz:  primary  5 
5  eais  ]  grammar,  2  j  high  school,  4.  This  course  is  divided  into  3  parts  correspondin g 
with  these  3  classes  of  schools.  That  ot  the  high  school  is  again  divided  into  aca¬ 
demic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial.  The  academic  is  a  4  years’  course  *  the 
others  may  be  completed  in  2  years.  These  departments  are  all  in  one  building  and 
are  under  the  control  of  one  principal.  Besides  the  city  day  schools,  evening  schools 
were  maintained  for  65  nights  in  1876-77,  employing  56  teachers  and  enrolling  4  343 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,882.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  not ^iven. 
One  ol  them,  at  least,  Avas  an  industrial  school,  and  is  believed  to  haAre  formed  the  in¬ 
dustrial  department  of  the  high  school  abo\Te  referred  to.  The  enrolment  Avas  232  • 
the  average  attendance,  146.—  (Printed  report  and  special  return.) 

Beading  reports  20  school-houses,  valued,  Avith  their  grounds,  at  more  than  $300  000 
Up  to  December  22,  1876,  it  had  a  separate  school  for  colored  children,  but  at  that  date 
it  was  abolished  and  the  pupils  were  directed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  sections  in 
which  they  lived.  The  graduates  of  the  high  school  since  1852,  the  date  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  have  been  460. —  (State  report.) 

.  Scranton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  coal  region,  has  10  school  buildings,  with  sit¬ 
tings  tor  3,000  pupils,  and  reports  her  schools  as  thoroughly  graded  and  classified.  The 
system  includes  a  high  school. —  (State  report. ) 


1  The  number  1,903  in  the  table,  as  mentioned  in  a  note  there,  appears  to  refer  to  school  rooms  for  both 
study  and  recitation,  each  oi  these  being  counted  a  school.  The  enrolment  in  the  table  evidently  in¬ 
cludes  duplicates  ;  total  without  these,  101,924.  ^  1U 
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Wilkes-Barre  lias  a  graded  course  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school 
departments,  the  last  covering  4  years  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  studies,  the  two 
latter  elective.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  included  in  the  school  course.  (Manual 
of  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre.)  t  ,  ,, 

Williamsport  classes  her  departments  as  primary,  junior,  senior,  and  high,  ami  hacl  in 
the  last  over  100  pupils  in  1876-77,  the  languages  entering  into  its  course,  -t  grad¬ 
uated  13  at  the  close  of  that  school  year.— (State  report.) 

York ,  also  grading  her  schools  up  to  a  high  school,  had  iu  this  during  1876-  /7  a  nor¬ 
mal  class  composed  of  all  pupils  in  the  senior  class  preparing  to  teach  and  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  public  schools  with’  less  than  5  years’  experience.  A  number  of  the  older 
teachers  also  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  class  met  one  hour  each  week 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  resulting  improvement  in 
the  teachers  is  said  to  have  been  quite  encouraging. —  (State  report.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania  has  ten  normal  schools  in  operation  under  the  act  of  1857,  in  addition 
to  the  one  in  Philadelphia  supported  by  the  city.  The  attendance  at  the  State  schools 
in  1876-77,  not  counting  pupils  in  the  model  schools,  was  2,770.  The  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  other  property  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000.  In  aiding  to  establish  these  schools, 
the  State  has  contributed  $545, 000.  It  will  take  probably  $250, 000  more  to  free  them  from 
debt,  and  another  $250,000  to  supply  the  needed  additional  buildings  and  appliances. 
It  is  suggested  by  Superintendent  Wickersham  that  this  amount  be  appropriated, 
payable  m  instalments  during  the  next  three  or  five  years,  and  the  schools  thereafter 
be  made  self-sustaining.  The  money  already  expended  both  by  the  State  and  private 
individuals  would  thus  be  made  secure,  and  conditions  could  be  enforced  upon  the 
schools  greatly  promotive  of  theip  efficiency.  All  students  but  those  preparing  to  teach 
could  be  excluded,  the  standard  for  graduation  raised,  the  course  in  the  science  of  teach¬ 
ing  extended,  needed  apparatus,  libraries,  and  appliances  supplied,  the  schools  loi  prac¬ 
tice  made  models  in  every  respect,  the  public  schools  furnished  with  teachers  skilled  m 
their  profession,  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  normal  school  system  unequalled  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world.— (State  report.) 

Besides  the  2,770  pupils  in  the  10  State  normal  schools,  there  were  921  m  the  Girls 
Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  and  89  in  the  normal  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  High 
School,  making  a  total  of  3,780  nominal  normal  students,  besides  some  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Central  High  School  and  in  a  normal  class  at  Yorkd  The  normal  graduates  for 
the  year  as  far  as  shown  were  180  from  9  of  the  State  normal  schools,  170  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School,  and  24  from  the  normal  department  at  Pittsburgh,  besides  11 
wrho  were  entitled  to  certificates  on  their  graduation  from  the  Philadelphia  High 
School. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  school  law  of  the  State  makes  provision  for  holding  institutes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  teachers  in  the  controllers’  districts  of  cities  and  boroughs  twice  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  and  for  holding  county  institutes  once  a  year.  Fourteen  cities  and 
boroughs  are  reported  as  having  had  institutes  in  1876-77,  not  including  Philadelphia, 
where  it  is  believed  that  they  were  also  held ;  and  in  the  reports  from  counties,  3o0 
districts  report  institutes  as  held ;  including  cities  and  boroughs,  364.  All  the  counties 
except  one  appear  to  have  had  them,  with  sessions  ordinarily  of  5  days  each  and  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  13,109  actual  and  2,104  honorary  members  5  the  mstructors 
numbered  388,  and  the  school  directors  present  2,047,  besides  some  34,000  other  per¬ 
sons. —  (State  report.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  Pennsvl vania  School  Journal,  edited  by  the  State  superintendent,  published  at 
Lancaster,  and  now  sharing  with  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  of  their  class  in  the  United  States,  continued  during  1877 '  its  excellent  issues, 
which  were  well  fitted  to  improve  in  many  points  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  Educational  Voice,  published  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  teachers  and  school  boards 

1  Two  private  schools,  the  Eiverview  Normal  and  Classical  Institute,  at  Pittsburgh,  ami  fto  Snyder 
County  Normal  Institute,  at  Selinsgrove,  report  134  normal  students  additional  to  those  above  give  . 

<KNo“S“  S?SonfisEalsoaKiv°D  at  Monongahela,  Muhlenberg,  Newcastle,  ami  Waynesbnrg.Colleges 
to  the  flirt The  normal  coarse  Is  simply  a  special  drill  for  the  last  6  weeks  of ^^the  spring  sessio, n  m  the 
studies  neeessa”v  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  with  instruction  m  the  science  of  teaching.  In  the  second, 
the  normal  department  is  a  branch  of  the  preparatory  school,  is  arranged  in  2  classes,  and  is  said  to  have 
toe  same  studies  as  toe  State  normal  schools^  At  Newcastle  toe  normal  ichool  has  a  sin nrn >r  sess .on  of 
fi  weeks  each  vear  for  the  special  training  of  teachers;  the  course  appears  to  be  neaily  the  same  as  at 
Monongahela^it1 Wajneeburg  too  normal  training  is  an  addition  of  ®ohool  economy  and  method  of 
instruction  to  the  classical  collegiate  course,  with  some  drill  m  common  school  branches.  Of  thes  , 
Newcastle  alone  reports  the  number  of  normal  students,  which  was  l^o  in  loi/. 
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of  that  city  and  Allegheny  City,  was  largely  occupied  during  the  year  with  reports 
of  their  teachers’  institutes,  the  statistics  of  their  schools,  and  matter  meant  to  inform 
and  aid  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  gives  the  number  of  schools  in  which  some  higher  branches  were 
taught  in  1876-77  as  2,074,  an  increase  of  185  on  the  number  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  branches  is  not  given. 

Referring  to  current  objections,  the  superintendent  advocates  the  right  of  high  schools 
to  recognition  and  support.  To  the  objection  that  they  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  common  school  system,  lie  answers  that  for  Pennsylvania  this  cannot  be 
admitted,  for  in  the  school  law  express  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  such 
other  branches  beyond  the  elementary  as  school  boards  ms-iy  require.  To  the  charge 
that  few  scholars  directly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  high  schools,  he  says  that  such 
schools  nevertheless  greatly  benefit  lower  schools,  sending  down  an  inspiriting  and 
animating  influence,  encouraging  a  hope  of  advancement  which  may  come  to  any  one, 
and  actually  calling  up  into  their  classes  many  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  who 
otherwise  could  have  no  training  for  the  higher  work  of  life.  To  the  statement  that 
high  schools  are  expensive,  he  replies  by  an  admission  of  the  expense ;  but  he  says  that 
they  pay  for  it  by  the  life  and  power  and  efficiency  they  impart  to  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  machinery. 

“The  positive  argument,”  he  says,  “in  favor  of  high  schools  is,  that  they  are  needed 
to  complete  a  system  of  public  instruction ;  that  the  beneficial  influence  they  exert 
upon  lower  schools  is  worth  all  they  cost ;  and  that  a  State  has  no  more  need  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  can  simply  read  and  write  than  it  has  of  citizens  who  have  some  learning, 
some  culture,  some  weight  of  character.  There  is  no  purpose  answered  by  a  lower 
school  which  is  not  better  answered  by  a  higher  one ;  and  the  right  policy,  in  regard  to 
a  common  school  system,  is  to  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  then  build  upon  it  as  high 
as  is  practically  possible.” 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  the  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  1 
summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  a  statement  of  their  courses, 
see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  The  following,  however,  : 
were  either  not  included  in  the  description  there  given  or  require  further  mention : 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania ,  at  Philadelphia,  lias  added  a  department  of  music  to 
the  departments  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  law;  and  has  admitted  women  in  its  | 
scientific  school  to  the  lectures  on  modern  history  given  to  the  seniors,  to  those  on  j 
general  chemistry  given  to  the  freshmen  and  sophomores,  to  those  on  physics  given  to  ! 
the  sophomores,  and  to  the  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  given  to  the  juniors  and 
seniors  in  one  of  the  laboratories.  They  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  new  department  of  music. 

In  its  department  of  medicine,  too,  the  trustees  in  1877  resolved  that  all  future  ma¬ 
triculates  must  attend  3  courses  of  lectures,  instead  of  2,  previous  to  their  examination 
for  a  degree.  These  courses  are  to  be,  as  before,  of  5  months’  duration,  are  to  be  so 
graded  as  to  allow  the  constant  introduction  of  new  matter  as  the  student  advances, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  secure  for  him  as  much  repetition  of  the  more  essential  sub-  i 
jects  as  in  the  former  system  of  teaching.  In  this  reform,  the  university  follow’s  the  . 
lead  of  the  Boston  University,  Harvard,  and  some  other  schools ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  further  point  which  they  have  reached  of  requiring  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  a  preliminary  examination  to  test  the  fitness  for  medical  study  of 
all  candidates  without  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  It  cannot,  howrever,  remain  long 
behind  them  in  this  respect. 

The  department  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  recently  reorganized  with  a  view  to  the 
enlargement  of  its  aims  and  to  giving  a  more  exact  system  to  its  instruction,  but  the 
particulars  in  wdiicli  improvements  have  been  made  are  not  stated. —  (Catalogue  for 
1877-78.) 

Lebanon  Valley  Colleye ,  Annville,  unmentioned  in  1876,  has  3  courses,  the  classical, 
the  ladies’,  and  the  scientific,  all  of  4  years  except  the  last,  which  may  bo  completed 
in  3.  It  has,  too,  special  classes  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. —  (Catalogue  for 
1876-77.) 

Lehiyh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  modifying  and  adding  to  its  previous  arrange- 
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merits,  has  now,  besides  its  classical  course  and  course  in  general  science,  technical 
courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  metallurgy  and  chemistry,  each 
of  4  years ;  it  has  also  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer 
and  civil  engineer.  There  is  now,  too,  a  well  stocked  astronomical  observatory. — 
(Register,  1877.) 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  has  added  a  normal  department  to  its  preparatory 
school,  and  has  also  made  arrangements  for  a  summer  normal  school. —  (Catalogue  for 
1877-78.) 

St.  Vincent’s  College,  Westmoreland  County,  has  dropped  the  philosophical  courso 
mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1876,  and  has  now  only  commercial,  classical,  and  theo¬ 
logical  courses  beyond  its  elementary  school. —  (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  has  a  ladies’  course,  unmentioned  in  1876,.  embracing  the 
studies  of  the  collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  optional  and  that  French 
may  be  taken  instead  of  German. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  from  which  no  report  as  to  courses 
of  instruction  was  received  in  1876,  again  indicates  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart¬ 
ments,  the  latter  including  academical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses.  —  (Cata¬ 
logue  for  1876-77.) 

In  the  other  colleges  the  courses  remain  substantially  as  before  given,  except  that 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  appears  to  have  made  some  advance  in  its  thoroughly 
scientific  study  of  English  and  other  modern  languages,  as  well  as  ancient. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
for  a  summary,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XIH  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner’s 

Report  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  is  designed  especially  to  promote  im¬ 
provement  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  classical  and  other 
literary  studies  and  including  military  tactics.  The  courses  of  study  are  agricultural, 
classical,  scientific,  and  preparatory.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  music,  and  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  There  were  57  undergraduate  students  in  1877,  of  whom  7  were  young 
women,  besides  93  in  the  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 
The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  aims  to  give 
|  a  thorough  technical  and  professional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  applications  to 
the  industrial  arts  ;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  mining  ; 
in  civil,  dynamical  or  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering ;  in  mechanical  drawing 
;  and  architecture,  and  in  studies  preparatory  to  medical  study.  The  courses  cover  4 
years,  and  coincide  for  the  first  2,  branching  out  then  into  six  parallel  courses,  from 
which  students  may  select.  To  stimulate  scientific  study  in  Philadelphia,  prize 
scholarships  tenable  for  4  years  are  given  annually  to  pupils  from  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  sent  up  by  the  school  board  to  the  June  examination  for  admission.  The 
scholarships  are  bestowed  on  those  of  their  number,  not  exceeding  10,  who  reach  tho 
highest  grade  in  that  examination,  provided  that  grade  is  not  less  than  65  out  of  a 
possible  100.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  99  undergraduates  in  regular  courses,  16  in 
partial  courses,  and  4  in  graduate  studies.  . 

The  Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College,  besides  a  general  scientific 
course,  lias  three  technical  courses :  (1)  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechan¬ 
ical;  (2)  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  chemistry.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  or  graduate  scientific  study.  . 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  gives  instruction 
in  engineering,  mining,  civil  and  mechanical,  in  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
in  metallurgy,  and  in  architecture. —  (Circular.)  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  better 
preparatory  training  of  technical  students,  it  undertook  in  18/  /  the  establishment  of  a 
preparatory  department,  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  which  should  be  those 

required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  '  . 

Lchigli  University,  South  Bethlehem,  as  before  mentioned,  provides  technical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  professions  that  are  to  develop  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  surrounding 
region,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  mining,  and  its  attendant  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  TJ 

Scientific  studies  are  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pursued  m  Dickinson,  Haver- 
ford,  Newcastle,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Westminster,  Waynesburg,  Swartlimore, 
and  Monongaliela  Colleges,  in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  and  in  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  studies,  agriculture  and  correlated  branches  are  taught  in  the  scientific 
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department  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  while  in  the  Western  University 
and  in  Swarthmore  and  Monongahela  Colleges  engineering  studies  form  a  part  of  the 
scientific  course. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  various  theological  schools  which  present  their  statistics  in  Table  XI  of  the 
appendix  following,  two  take  a  high  stand.  These  are  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia ,  which  requires  a  college  degree  as  the 
standard  evidence  of  educational  preparation  for  entrance,  only  to  he  remitted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty;  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
Allegheny  City,  which  will  give  its  diploma  only  to  college  graduates  or  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  sustain  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  literature  usually  taught  in 
our  colleges  as  well  as  in  studies  pursued  at  the  seminary.  Others  which  more  or  less 
approximate  this  standard,  without  fully  reaching  it,  are  the  Moravian  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Bethlehem;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettys¬ 
burg;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Deformed  Church,  Lancaster;  the  Meadville  Theo¬ 
logical  School  (Unitarian) ;  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Lorromeo, 
Overbrook,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Institute ,  Sehnsgrove. 

LEGAL. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  that  of  Lafayette  College.  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  course  of  instruction  ex¬ 
tending  over  2  years.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  103  students  of 
law  in  1877,  who  were  taught  by  5  professors  and  instructors.  There  were  also  24 
graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877.  The  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  Lafayette 
school  are  not  given  for  this  year. —  (Catalogues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  regular  medical  colleges  are  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania ,  all  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  598  students,  the  second  of  375, 
and  the  last  had  100  attending  the  winter  and  63  the  spring  term.  The  course  in  all 
is  nominally  3  years.  In  tho  medical  department  ©f  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  noticed  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  it  is  now  a  3  years’  graded  course  in 
the  medical  school  itself,  pursued  entirely  under  the  direction  of  its  faculty,  without 
attendance  on  which  course  or  a  preparation  equivalent  to  it,  there  can  be  no  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  reports  160  students,  13  instructors,  and 
53  graduates  in  1877  ;  course,  the  ordinary  3  years.  A  real  3  years’  graded  course  in 
the  institution  has  been  arranged  and  is  offered  to  students,  but  graduation  is  still 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  private  study  and  attendance  on  2  annual  courses  of 
lectures. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  provide  a  2  years’  course  of  instruction.* 1  The  first  reports  an  attendance  of 
157  students  in  1877 ;  the  other,  for  1876-77,  had  118. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  had  318  students  and  88  graduates  in  1877. 
The  college  course  covers  2  years,  with  4  years’  apprenticeship)  in  the  drug  business.2 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Turtle  Creek,  founded 
in  1876,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  80  pupils,  of  whom  47  were  males  and  33 
females.  The  branches  taught  are  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  ;  also  articulation  to  about  30  pupils.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  facilities 
for  teaching  trades,  but  some  «f  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  light  gardening. —  (Return, 
1877. ) 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Philadelphia,  teaches  the 
branches  now  usually  embraced  in  a  common  school  course,  and  the  employments  of 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  in  1877  was 
391,  of  whom  223  were  males  and  168  females.-  The  pupils  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  drawing.  The  semi-mutes  are  taught  articulation.— (Return  and  report, 
1877.) 


1  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  besides  the  regular  2  years’  course,  has  a  second  of  5  months  for 
the  instruction  ot  graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  dentistry.  A  third  course  is  also  announced  in 
winch,  through  arrangements  with  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  students  may  obtain  tho  two  degrees 
ot  doctor  ot  dental  surgery  and  doctor  of  medicine  in  3  years,  by  pursuing  extra  studies  in  surgery 
practice  ot  medicine,  and  obstetrics.—  (Announcement  for  1878-’79.) 

1  r^'he  ^arnmeist  states  that  the  faculty  has  decided  on  a  junior  and  senior  course  of  study  to  go  into 

ettect  m  1878,  the  juniors  to  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  studied  before  they  can  enter  the  senior 
Class,  and  the  instruction  given  the  seniors  to  include  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  heretofore. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Tlie  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  had  203 
inmates  in  1877,  of  whom  162  were  in  the  literary  classes,  music,  and  handicraft ;  Id 
in  the  work  department  only ;  10  in  the  industrial  home  ;  20  acted  as  assistant  teach¬ 
ers  and  3  as  monitors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  ot  the  grammar  schools  01  the 
city,  including  also,  in  the  senior  classes,  several  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  the  high 
school.  The  employments  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  carpets,  mats,  and 
mattresses,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  beadwork,  basket  making,  knitting,  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  \  besides  the  tuning  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  pianos  and  reed  organs.  0**  r 

The  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State,  which  appropriated  m  1877  lor 
regular  expenses  $39,000,  besides  $3,000  for  a  lire  escape.  In  consideration  of  this 
allowance  probably,  blind  children  in  indigent  circumstances  from  Pennsylvania  aie 
received,  while  others  from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  are  provided  for  by  those  States 
respectively  for  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years.  Persons  over  21  are  admitted  to  learn 
some  useful  handicraft. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Greenwood,  1  mile 
from  Media  and  12  from  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  healthy,  elevated  region.  _  Its  obj  ect  is  to 
furnish — through  the  school  room,  calisthenium,  workshop,  domestic  service,  and 
lio-ht  outdoor  labor — special  means  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement 
ofyoutli  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind  or  have  such  marked  mental  eccentricities  or 
such  perversion  of  habits  as  to  deprive  them  of  other  means  of  instruction.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  in  1852,  there  have  been  458  inmates  dismissed  improved. 
There  were  on  the  school  roll,  September,  1877,  248  feeble-minded  youths,  ot  whom  147 
were  boys  and  101  girls. —  (Annual  report,  1877,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Besides  the  education  given  by  the  State  to  about  three  thousand  soldiers’  orphans 
and  that  afforded  by  benevolent  associations  in  Philadelphia  to  94  orphans  m  the 
Lincoln  Institution  and  more  than  1£0  in  the  Educational  Home  for  Boys,  the  Girard  Col¬ 
lege  for  Orphans,  in  the  same  city,  had  at  the  close  of  1877  a  total  of  704  pupils  in  its 
8  years’  course,  which  begins  with  the  lowest  primary  studies  and  extends  thioug 
successive  schools,  the  last  of  which  branches  into  departments  of  English,  ot  french, 
of  Spanish,  of  natural  history,  of  general  physics,  of  mathematics,  and  ol  graphics. 
(Report  of  the  board  of  city  trusts  for  1877.) 


. 


ART  EDUCATION. 

Besides  the  long  established  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  more  recent  School  of  De¬ 
sign  for  Women,  which  last  gives  free  instruction  to  10  scholars  from  the  city  schools, 
Philadelphia  has  enjoyed  a  third  important  means  of  training  in  the  arts  since  the 
autumn  of  1876.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  l  lie 
museum,  which  consists  largely  of  choice  articles  purchased  at  the  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition  and  loans  from  societies  and  individuals,  is  meant  to  aid  in  improving  the  public 
taste  as  to  articles  for  household  use  and  decoration;1  the  school  is  to  afford  a  training 
for  students  in  such  industries  as  go  to  produce  these  articles.  The  report  of  the  trust¬ 
ees  for  1877  states  that  the  museum  has  attracted  nearly  150,000  visitors,  and.  that 
the  school  has  included  classes  in  drawing  and  design,  in  geometry  and  projections, 
and  in  needlework  for  hangings  and  embroidery. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge- for  1877 
shows  that  it  had  under  its  care,  in  the  opening  of  that  year,  417  youth  of  both  sexes, 
black  and  white ;  that  318  more  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  214  discharged, 
leaving  540  in  the  institution  December  31.  The  elements  of  a  common  school  training 
are  imparted,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  in  brush  making,  wire  weaving,  stocking 
weaving,  and  the  making  of  match  boxes ;  the  girls,  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
dresses  and  other  clothing,  and  in  the  various  domestic  industries.  Instruction 
morals  also  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  training  given.  . 

In  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  South  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  and  m  the  indus¬ 
trial  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  West  Philadelphia,  130  inmates  were  reportec 
for  1877,  all  receiving  an  elementary  literary  training,  instruction  m  moral* >  and ^  rua li¬ 
ners  and  in  domestic  industries,  with  a  view  to  household  service  or  to  apprenticeship 

to  trades.  _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Engineering  and  architectural  worlcs,  with  others,  will  probably  also  be  embraced.  , 

2  Tins  is  a  manual  labor  school  for  the  proper  education  of  wayward  children  whose  parents  and  hB  1 

guardians  cannot  or  will  not  manage  them. 
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TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

An  institution  in  Philadelphia  termed  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 
aims  to  impart  an  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  our  literature  and  with  the  best 
methods  of  rendering  its  meaning  effectively  and  impressively  through  due  culture 
ot  all  oratorical  capacities.  Attention  is  given  to  conversation  and°  oratory,  vocal 
culture,  reading,  and  recitation.  There  were  107  students,  71  ladies  and  96  men,  under 
11  instructors,  in  1877.  ’ 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  conservatories  of  music  found  in  the  cities  and  the  new  depart- 
nnm.s^c  ^ie  .University  ot  Pennsylvania,  a  musical  college  at  Freeburg, 
established  in  1871,  claims  to  aflord  facilities  for  first  class  instruction  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
v  as  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  August  7—9,  18/7.  The  meeting,  owing  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
tui  bailees  along  the  railroads,  was  not  largely  attended  ;  but  still  it  fairly  represented 
the  various  parts  of  the  State  and  their  many  school  interests. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  George  L.  Maris  was  on  “A  thorough  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  public  schools  ;”  it  advocated  a  complete  system  of  free  public  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  primary  school  to  the  State  university.  The  other  addresses  and  papers 
were  on  “The  relation  of  colleges  to  common  schools,”  by  Thomas  G.  Apple  d  d  • 

Pedagogical  museums,”  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May,  of  Toronto,  Ontario;  “Resolutions  laid 
ower  at  West  Chester”  (m  respect  to  mental  arithmetic),  by  Professor  D.  M.  Sensenio- ; 

The  teacher  s  personal  culture,”  by  Professor  Andrew  IT.  Caugliey,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege  j  Teachers  tenure  of  office^*  by  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis,  of  Corry;  **  County 
institutes,  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hays;  and  “The  educational  problem  among  the  German 
element,  by  Superintendent  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks.  Short  addresses  were  also  made 
rtf Lss  L.  E.  Patndge,  on  “Physical  training,”  and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  on 

Moral  training.  All  the  papers  presented  wer^  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
much  interest  being,  manifested  in  the  various  topics.  The  subject  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  as  presented  in  the  president’s  inaugural  address  and  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Apple 
received  a  large  share  of  attention ;  the  main  questions  being  as  to  the  relative  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  State  university  and  free  public  schools  over  private  institutions  for  higher 
and  secondary  instruction.— (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  BENEFACTION. 

ENDOWMENT  OF  A  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  SURGERY. 

Mrs.  John  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  husband  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  that  city,  generously  gave  $50,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  187/  for  the  endowment  of  the  John  Rhea  Barton  chair  of  surgery  in  its 
medical  department.  ° 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  SEELY  HART,  LL.  D. 

This  esteemed  teacher  and  author  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  January  28  1811) 
and  died  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  26, 1877.  A  brief  sketch  of  himself  in  his  Manual 
of  Amencan  Literature  states  that  w lien  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  the  woods  of  Luzerne  County,  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  fecranton.  Eleven  years  later,  they  again  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  the  county 
seat,  to  afford  their  son  the  advantages  of  education  in  its  excellent  academy.  He 
profited  by  these  advantages  so  much  that  in  4  years  he  was  fitted  for  the  sophomore 
?oonS  Pnuceton  9olleSe  5  entering  which  in  1827,  he  graduated  with  first  honor  in 
18o0.  Tor  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  principal  of  Natchez  Academy,  Mississippi; 
but,  not  finding  the  South  agreeable,  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  a  student  of 
theology,  was  made  a  tutor  in  1832,  and  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  1834.  Convinced  from  his  experience  in  these  positions  that  there  was  need  of  a 
better  preparatory  training  for  students  who  were  to  engage  in  college  work  he  re¬ 
signed  his  professorship  in  1836  and  became  principal  of  Edgehill  School,  at  Princeton, 
with  a  view  to  giving  such  preparatory  training.  The  reputation  gained  in  this  and 
previous  positions  brought  him  in  1842  an  offer  of  the  headship  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
UjS .  school,  then  in  its  first  vigorous  youth.  He  accepted  it  and  served  with  great; 
efficiency  till  1859,  when  he  took  a  temporary  rest,  carrying  with  him  the  degree  of 
ll.  d.,  which  had  been  conferred  in  1848  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1860 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  in  Philadelphia,  as  editor 
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of  its  publications,  and  established  the  Sunday  School  Times,  a  paper  intended  to  aid 
teachers.  It  met  a  wide  welcome,  and  to  secure  for  it  greater  independence  he  sep 
arated  from  the  union  and  continued  the  paper  on  his  own  account  from  1861  to  1871. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  the  headship  of  the  model  sgIiooI  connected  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  the  following  season  was  elected  principal 
of  the  institution.  Again  his  mark  as  a  successful  teacher  was  made  so  decidedly  that 
Princeton  would  not  rest  without  him,  and  after  various  efforts  secured  him  once 
more,  this  time  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
1872.  He  occupied  the  chair  about  three  years,  when,  according  to  a  previous  under¬ 
standing,  he  retired,  to  secure  in  Philadelphia  more  leisure  for  literary  work,  to  which 
he  had  been  long  devoted  and  which  had  become  quite  profitable.  But  at  the  date 
above  indicated,  while  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  at  once  literary  and  benevolent  — 
being  engaged  in  carrying  home  to  a  young  lady  a  manuscript  he  had  revised  for  her — 
he  fell  upon  an  icy  pavement  and  broke  his  hip.  The  accident  caused  his  death. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  works  prepared  and  published  by  him,  the  following  have 
been  widely  popular :  In  the  School  Room,  1868 ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
First  Lessons  in  Composition,  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  Manual  of 
English  Literature,  1872;  Manual  of  American  Literature,  and  A  Short  Course  in 
Literature,  English  and  American,  1873.  Language  Lessons  and  English  Grammar 
Analysis  were  published  not  long  before  his  death,  and  it  was  while  projecting  other 
kindred  works,  and  especially  a  Grammar  of  Grammars,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
accumulating  the  materials,  that  he  died. 

A  teacher  for  more  than  forty  years,  Professor  Hart  contributed  to  form  the  char¬ 
acters  and  train  the  minds  of  over  7,000  pupils.  An  author  during  almost  the  same 
period,  he  has  interested  and  instructed  by  his  published  works  a  very  much  larger 
number;  for,  although  not  brilliantly  original  nor  profoundly  learned,  he  was  well 
read  and  eminently  practical,  and  had  the  art  of  arresting  men’s  attention  and  of  con¬ 
veying  useful  lessons  in  a  pleasant  way.  Alike  for  the  successful  instruction  he  has 
given  and  for  the  excellent  works  through  which  this  may  be  continued,  he  must  be 
long  remembered,  and  with  much  respect.— (From  papers  furnished  by  Professor  J. 
M.  Hart.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  P.  "WiCKKRSHAM,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Harrisburg. 

[Present  term,  1876-1880.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-15  inclusive). . . 
Different  pupils  in  public  clay  schools  . 
Number  under  or  over  the  school  age.. 

Average  number  belonging . 

Average  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  public  school  buildings.... 

Number  of  graded  public  schools . 

Number  of  ungraded  ones . 

Whole  number  of  public  day  schools  . . 

Average  time  of  these,  in  clays . 

Estimated  value  of  sites,  buildings,  &c. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  the  same . 

Whole  number  in  public  clay  schools  . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund . 


1875-76. 

,1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

«53, 316 
39,  328 

«53, 316 
39, 959 

631 

61, 359 

62, 240 

881 

30, 516 

30,  816 

300 

27, 021 

27,562 

541 

430 

431 

1 

430 

442 

12 

466 

496 

30 

291 

292 

1 

757 

788 

31 

180 

181 

1 

$2, 456,  674 

$2, 644, 541 

$187, 867 

211 

212 

1 

869 

892 

23 

1,080 

1,104 

24 

$81  49 

$80  69 

$0  80 

46  73 

45  91 

82 

$734, 116 

$730, 422 

$3, 694 

709, 467 

725, 963 

$16, 496 

$244,  325 

$240,  376 

$3,949 

a  There  has  been  no  new  census  since  1875,  and  the  number  then  ascertained  is  still  used, 
o  iue  school  commissioner  gives  these  as  approximate  rather  than  certain  numbers. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


commissioner  of  public  schools, 


Notes  on  the  statistics. — With  the  exception  of  income  and  expenditure,  the 
i*1  th°  table  include  only  public  day  schools.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in 
18/6-77,  28  evening  schools,  taught  on  an  average  12  weeks,  the  same  number  as  last 
year,  with  a  diminution  of  1  week  in  the  time  of  their  sessions.  They  enrolled  3  739 
diffeicnt  pupils,  an  increase  of  560;  had  an  average  belonging  of  2,720,  an  increase  of 
.)2o ;  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,714,  an  increase  of  129.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  them  was  177,  an  increase  of  27:  the  average  number,  152,  an 
increase  of  21.  ’  ’ 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  board  of  education  has  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  composed  of  8  members,  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  being  members 
ex  officio,  and  the  general  assembly  choosing  annually  2  of  the  remaining  6  for  terms 
ot  3  years,  m  such  order  as  to  secure  Providence  County  2  members  of  the  board  and 
each  other  county  1  member.  It  reports  annually  to  the  general  assembly. 
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A  State  commissioner  of  public  schools ,  elected  annually  by  tin*  board,  serves  as  its 
secretary  and  executive  officer  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  suggest  improvements, 
to  recommend  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  to  make  annual  report  to  the  board. 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  not  less  than  3  members  are  chosen  by  the  towns  for  terms  of  3 
years  each,  and  are  liable  to  change  of  one-third  of  their  material  by  a  new  election 
each  year.  Women  are  eligible.  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  as  it  does  in  8 
cases,  the  committee  has  entire  control  of  the  school  system,  choosing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  if  the  voters  of  the  town  fail  to  elect  one  at  the  town  meeting. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  districts  into  which  towns  are  usually  divided,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  three  persons,  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts,  aided  in  their  duties  by  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector  chosen  by  the 
district,  as  the  town  committees  are  aided  by  the  town  clerks,  treasurers,  and  col¬ 
lectors. — (Common  School  Manual,  published  by  State  authority. ) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  on  the  preceding  page,  there  has  been 
a  noteworthy  advance  all  along  the  line:  631  more  pupils  in  public  schools,  541  more 
in  average  attendance,  12  more  public  school  buildings  (7  of  these  certainly  large 
city  ones),  31  more  public  day  schools  (all  graded  except  1),  24  more  teachers,  and  a 
considerably  higher  valuation  of  school  property,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  this  year  and  is  here  larger  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  State  except  Nebraska. 
The  receipts  for  schools,  too,  have  diminished  very  slightly  and  the  expenditure  on 
them  has  increased  in  marked  degree,  yet  without  entirely  emptying  the  school 
treasury.  The  same  clearly  perceptible  increase  is  apparent  in  the  attendance  on 
evening  schools,  which  are  more  general  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  in  the  Union 
and  do  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools. 

While  the  absolute  increase  in  the  schools  is  thus  considerable,  the  relative  increase 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  is  shown  by  the  superintendent  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  advance  in  school  population ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  public  school  system  hav¬ 
ing  a  slighter  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people,  as  some  assert,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  rather  tightening  that  hold.  Still  the  commissioner  does  not  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Admitting  that  the  schools 
are  better  attended  than  in  past  years,  and  taking  this  as  evidence  of  some  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  quality,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  more  advance  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  As  respects  attendance,  he  says  that  the  increase  reached  is  due  to  no  special 
efforts  made,  but  rather  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  system,  and  he  urges  that  im¬ 
mediate  endeavors  be  made  to  u  close  up  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  the 
number  of  those  who  should  attend  school  and  that  of  those  who  do.v  He  would  not 
have  compulsion  resorted  to  for  this  till  all  the  resources  of  argument  and  appeal  and 
benevolent  aid  in  clothing  and  in  books  have  been  exhausted;  but  then  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  legal  means  to  secure  to  the  children  of  neglectful  or  bad  parents  those 
educational  advantages  of  which  they  are  deprived.  The  commissioner  thinks  that 
the  quality  of  the  schooling  given  may  be  improved  by  striving  less  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  to  educate  or  develop  the  pupil;  the  former  preparing  for  limited 
fields  of  action,  the  latter  rendering  the  mind  bold  and  comprehensive  and  giving  to 
its  possessor  the  power  of  unlimited  control. —  (State  report.) 

GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  arrangement  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and  their 
capacity  for  studying  certain  things,  about  three-fifths  of  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island 
are  graded.  By  general  consent  they  are  far  better  than  the  old  ungraded  schools 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  But,  with  all  the  excellences  ot  the  graded  system,  Mr. 
Stockwell  holds  that  it  has  shortcomings  to  be  remedied  and  excesses  to  be  repressed; 
that  graded  schools  are  sometimes  arbitrary  in  their  organization  and  tyrannous  in 
their  administration,  that  the  system  is  placed  first  and  education  second.  He  there¬ 
fore  suggests  the  introduction  of  greater  elasticity  in  the  system  as  to  gradation,  clas¬ 
sification  and  instruction ;  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  he  says,  that  the  studies  pursuec 
are  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means  toward  the  attainment  of  it.  He  urges  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  large  class  of  children  who  leave  school  tor  the 
shop  or  the  mill  at  or  before  their  twelfth  year.  The  indisputable  fact  that  so  many 
are  thus  cut  off  from  ail  suitable  educational  advantages  at  an  early  age,  he  says,  must 
be  recognized,  and  it  should  lead  to  efforts  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that 
those  who  leave  early  may  make  the  most  of  their  limited  advantages.  He  would 
consequently  have  the  courses  arranged  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  tew  who 
finish  the  programme,  but  with  regard  to  the  many  who  must  leave  before  its 
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completion,  remembering  that  “the  true  theory  of  a  common  school  programme  is 
that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  out,  rather  than  for 
stepping  up.”  He  is  therefore  pleased  to  see  in  the  report  from  Newport  that  an  effort 
is  on  foot  there  to  meet  this  need  by  the  creation  of  a  secondary  course  that  may  se¬ 
cure  to  pupils  leaving  school  early  in  life  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been 
fully  enjoyed  thus  far  by  only  the  more  favored  few. 

The  ungraded  schools,  which  are  almost  wholly  in  the  rural  districts,  have  as  a  rule 
no  settled  organization,  no  continuous  plan  of  operation,  no  deiiniteness  of  aim,  and 
no  unity  of  effort.  What  they  want,  therefore,  is  direction,  a  distinct  policy  that  may 
govern  all  their  movements,  though  they  may  not  all  move  on  the  same  line.  To  this 
end  he  would  like  such  a  general  course  of  study  prescribed  as  may  keep  pupils  from 
wasting  half  their  school  life  for  want  of  a  plan  of  action,  and  then  have  such  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  maintaining  the  schools  as  may  enable  them  to  secure  and  retain  a  good 
order  of  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  graded  schools. 

The  general  institution  of  a  town  system  instead  of  a  district  system  is  evidently 
looked  to  by  him  as  a  great  means  toward  effecting  the  reforms  required,  and  there  are 
now  8  towns  which  have  this  system,  either  wholly  or  in  part. —  (State  report.) 

MANUAL  EDUCATION. 

In  common  with  many  other  State  school  officers,  Mr.  Stockwell  notices  the  absence 
from  most  schools  of  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
children;  this  factor  is  the  “labor  element.”  He  would  have  the  absence  remedied 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  system  of  technical  instruction  as  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  since  modified  by  President  Runkle,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts —  a  system  which  makes  each  step  of  the  training  educational,  which  introduces 
it  in  its  proper  relation  to  those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  follow ; 
which  puts  construction  out  of  sight,  and  makes  instruction  take  its  place ;  which 
does  not  seek  to  teach  this  or  that  specific  thing  so  much  as  to  train  the  hand  and  eye 
to  do  anything  of  which  they  are  callable ;  and  which  uses  throughout  the  class  system, 
by  which  one  expert  or  teacher  is  enabled  to  impart  to  many  at  a  time  the  knowledge 
that  the  old  apprentice  system  gave  to  only  one.  As  one  present  means  to  this  reform 
in  training,  he  recommends  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools,  not 
as  an  accomplishment  but  as  an  educational  agency — an  indispensable  first  step  in 
manual  education,  which  must  be  taken  to  prepare  for  more  advanced  ones,  as  experi¬ 
ence  and  reason  shall  point  out  the  way. —  (State  report.) 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Twelve  of  these  aids  to  educational  improvement  received  assistance  from  the  State 
in  1877,  amounting  to  $1,050,  toward  enlarging  and  improving  their  means  of  inllu- 
ence.  The  libraries  assisted  must  in  every  case  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  suitable 
age  and  character  in  the  cities  and  towns  whore  they  are  situated ;  must  present  with 
an  application  for  State  aid  a  catalogue  of  the  books  owned  and  a  written  statement 
of  their  number  and  condition ;  with  every  new  application  must  file  a  schedule  of 
the  books  purchased  with  the  preceding  grant ;  must  always  have  printed  catalogues 
for  reference ;  and  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  These  conditions  complied  with,  a  library  may  receive  $50  annually  from  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  provided  it  contains  500  volumes,  and  $25  more 
for  each  additional  500  volumes ;  no  library,  however,  to  get  more  than  $500  in  one 
year.  Under  the  encouragement  thus  judiciously  afforded,  the  free  libraries  gradually 
but  steadily  increase,  and,  as  those  books  only  can  be  counted  that  are  fit  for  use,  the 
condition  of  the  volumes  must  be  generally  pretty  good.  The  libraries  aided  in  1877 
contained  21,738  volumes. — 1  (State  report  and  other  sources.) 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  legislation  respecting  public  schools  in  1877  that  has  any  more  than  local 
interest  was  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  respecting  teachers.  With  a  view  to 
putting  a  strange  teacher  on  trial,  school  boards  are  allowed  to  grant  a  certificate 
valid  for  less  than  a  year.  Then,  if  the  candidate  proves  unsuccessful,  he  can  easily 
be  dismissed  when  his  certificate  expires,  while  for  a  good  teacher  such  a  certificate 
can  be  easily  renewed. —  (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.1 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  general  law,  school  committees  consist  of  at  least  3  members.  In  Provi¬ 
dence  there  are  C  for  each  ward ;  in  Newport,  2  for  each  ward,  with  2  from  the  city  at 

Providence  and  Newport  are  the  only  cities  recognized  in  the  State  census  of  1875,  though  such 
towns  as  Lincoln,  with  a  population  of  11,565;  Pawtucket,  with  18,464;  Warwick,  with  11,614  and 
Woonsocket,  with  13,576,  might,  from  their  size,  be  reckoned  such. 
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large,  making  12  in  all.  There  is  thus  in  each  city  provision  for  annual  change  of  one- 
third;  also,  a  city  superintendent  in  each. —  (Laws  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS.1 


Cities. 

Population, 

1875. 

Children  of 
school  age, 
1875. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expend¬ 

iture. 

Newport . 

14, 028 

2,  807 

1,840 

1,257 

48 

$62,  381 

Providence  . 

100,  675 

19,  177 

13,  500 

10,  886 

289 

341,  818 

Woonsocket . 

13,  576 

3,236 

1,616 

1,  008 

37 

55,  189 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Newport  is  credited  in  the  State  report  with  10  school  buildings,  valued,  with  sites 
and  furniture,  at  $208,700.  In  these  were  taught  34  graded  schools  and  1  ungraded 
in  1876-77,  besides  5  evening  schools  for  an  average  of  8  weeks  each.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  schools  (which  were  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  book-keeping,  and 
mixed)  11  teachers  were  employed  on  an  average,  and  291  different  pupils  were  enrolled 
additional  to  the  enrolment  in  the  table,  which  is  for  the  day  schools  only.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and,  as  disorder  was  punished  by  exclusion,  deportment  soon 
rose  to  the  standard  of  the  day  schools.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  much  good 
was  accomplished,  more  than  in  former  years.  In  private  and  church  schools  there 
was  also  an  enrolment  of  719  pupils,  so  that  the  whole  enrolment  in  all  schools  reached 
2,850,  just  exceeding  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Drawing  and  music  enter 
into  the  instruction  for  the  day  schools,  special  teachers  being  employed  for  both  these 
studies,  and  the  questions  for  examination  in  these  and  other  subjects  show  plainly 
that  thorough  work  is  done.  That  in  drawing  is  said  to  be  much  in  advance  of  the 
preceding  year,  through  a  better  appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  community  and 
the  efforts  of  an  energetic  teacher.  Music,  through  like  attention,  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  a  similar  success,  improving  much  in  tone  and  pitch  since  the  introduction  of 
pitch  pipes. 

An  ungraded  course  for  the  11  winter  scholars,”  who  come  in  during  the  cold  months 
and  leave  when  spring  offers  opportunities  for  outdoor  work,  is  urged  by  the  super¬ 
intendent.  Such  boys — for  these  winter  scholars  are  generally  boys — cannot  well  enter 
into  the  midst  of  grades,  and  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the  studies  of  a 
year.  For  them  he  would  therefore  have  a  course  which  would  give  them  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. —  (State  and 
city  reports  for  1876-77.) 

Providence  reports  to  the  State  commissioner  49  school  buildings,  of  which  6  were 
completed  and  opened  during  1876-77,  while  a  new  high  school  building,  greatly 
needed,  was  commenced.  The  valuation  of  all  public  school  property  for  the  year  was 
$1,450,000.  The  city  day  schools,  all  graded,  numbered  236 ;  the  evening  schools,  8, 
with  101  teachers  and  2,351  pupils.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  too,  there 
were  8  vacation  schools  hold,  as  in  previous  years,  for  terms  of  6  weeks,  under  22 
teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,238  pupils.  The  course  in  these  schools  is  not  given, 
but  it  probably  included,  as  in  the  past,  much  oral  instruction  on  practical  matters 
not  always  attended  to  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  so  as  neither  to  press  heavily  on  the 
duller  scholars  nor  needlessly  keep  back  the  quicker  ones,  has  evidently  engaged  the 
attention  of  Superintendent  Leach.  He  sees  that  on  the  whole  the  present  courses  are 
too  full,  as  many  pupils  cannot  master  them,  while  many  others  drop  out,  year  after 
year,  without  an  approach  to  a  completion  of  the  course.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
he  urges  that  the  fundamental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be 
thoroughly  studied,  believing  that  good  drill  in  these  is  more  important  and  more 
generally  beneficial  than  a  multitude  of  things  half  learned. —  (City  report  for  1876-77.) 

Woonsocket ,  although  not  a  city  in  its  organization,  ranks  with  many  such  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  merits  notice  for  its  schools,  which,  except  2  outlying  ungraded  ones,  are 
classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  primary  schools  appear  to 
receive  the  special  attention  they  deserve  as  lying  at  the  base  of  the  whole  system, 
and  teachers  equal  to  any  in  the  other  grades  are  said  to  have  been  provided  for  them, 
while  they  have  been  furnished  even  more  fully  than  the  others  with  needful  appa¬ 
ratus  and  books  for  the  desk.  For  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  a  new  and 
beautiful  building  has  been  provided  in  place  of  one  burned  in  1875.  Three  grammar 
schools  exist,  each  with  a  male  principal.  The  high  school  numbered  67  pupils  in 
1876-77.  A  course  in  vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  high 
schools.  Evening  schools  were  maintained  from  October  23,  1876,  to  February  16, 1877, 

‘The  figures  for  these  cities  are  from  the  city  reports.  Those  for  expenditure  include  evening  as  well 
as  day  schools. 
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haying  a  total  of  16  teachers  and  424  pupils,  with  an  average  belonging  of  221  and  an 
average  attendance  of  134.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  far  more  successful  than 
in  any  preceding  session. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1876-77  was  143 ;  the  number  of  graduates,  21,  of 
whom  14  engaged  in  teaching.  Five  resident  and  7  non-resident  instructors  have 
charge  of  the  studies,  which  cover  2  years  for  a  prescribed  ordinary  course  and  2  years 
more  for  an  authorized  advanced  course.  The  latter  includes  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  is  meant  to  prepare  for  higher  work  and  better 
positions  than  the  former.  Graduates  from  the  first  course  and  graduates  of  hi  oh 
schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  second  course  without  examination.  Others  must 
prove  their  qualification  before  entering. —  (Report  and  return.) 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  1877  states  that  the  standard  in  the  school  both  for 
admission  and  for  graduation  is  raised  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  that  there  is  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  enter. — (State  report.) 

teachers’  meetings  and  institutes. 

In  Bristol  there  are  meetings  of  the  teachers  under  direction  of  the  school  committee 
once  at  least  in  each  term  for  consultation  as  to  school  concerns  and  discussion  of  prac¬ 
tical  matters  in  a  quiet  way.  At  Cranston  such  meetings  are  reported  to  be  held  quar¬ 
terly,  and  to  have  proved  both  interesting  and  instructive.  At  Glocester  the  committee 
held  2  such  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  “  with  gratifying  results.”  At  North  Smithfield 
several  appear  to  have  been  held,  exerting,  as  usual,  a  beneficial  influence. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  holding  teachers’  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  commissioner,  and  he  reports  that  within  the  year  he  conducted  3  himself  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  2  others,  having  in  all  the  aid  of  prominent  instructors  and  pro¬ 
fessors. 

’Ihe  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  institutes  was  good,  and  a  very  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  each  community  in  which  they  were  held.  In  all  but  one  instance 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  holding  the  sessions  on  school  days  instead  of  taking  a  holi¬ 
day.  A  larger  attendance  was  thus  secured.  The  institute  work  was  made  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  possible,  nothing  being  intfoduced  into  the  daily  sessions  except  that  which 
l)ore  directly  upon  tlic  work  ot  tlie  common  scliools.  At  each  one  the  commissioner 
made  a  specialty  of  the  metric  system,  causing  it  to  be  presented  in  a  very  thorough 
manner  by  means  of  a  complete  set  of  the  metric  measures. 

Discouragements  in  the  way  of  such  assemblages  diminish  from  year  to  year  as  the 
fact  becomes  more  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  institutes  impart  valuable  instruction 
and  that  those  teachers  who  attend  achieve  the  highest  measure  of  success. —  (State 
report. )  •  v 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Fourteen  cities  and  towns  are  still  reported  as  having  separate  high  schools,  or  schools 
of  equal  grade,  public  or  private.  Four  years  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  course.  At  Providence  an  elegant  building  has  been  erected  for  the  high  school, 
from  which  school  85  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  are  said  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  At  Newport,  because  a  portion  of  every  class  drops  out  before  the  completion 
ol  the  course,  the  strictly  practical  and  disciplinary  studies  have  been  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  4  years,  so  that  every  pupil  may  get  the  utmost  possible  benefit 
trom  these  during  his  time  in  the  school.  The  high  school  hero  is  supplying  a  want 
Jong  felt  in  the  community  by  abundantly  furnishing,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  place,  candidates  tor  teachers’  places  who  are  well  trained  and  capable.  At 
Bristol  the  high  school  fell  off  considerably  during  the  year  from  the  loss  of  an  effect- 
lve  assistant  teacher  whose  place  was  not  supplied.  At  Woonsocket  a  new  and  beau- 
tit ul  building  for  the  high  and  grammar  schools  was  dedicated  in  1877.  At  East  Green¬ 
wich  it  is  proposed  to  turn  to  high  school  purposes  the  advantages  of  the  excellent 
academy  there,  which  can  be  had  at  smaller  cost  than  would  be  needful  to  maintain  a 
high  school. 

lhe  public  discussion  of  the  high  school  question  during  the  year  has  strengthened 
the  sentiment  that  sustains  these  schools  and  drawn  forth  an  emphatic  utterance  in 
lavor  ot  them.  At  the  session  of  1876  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  passed 
a  resolution  instructing  its  committee  on  education  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  house 
whether  or  not  the  public  money  now  expended  on  schools  above  the  grade  of  gram¬ 
mar  schools  could  not  be  expended  more  to  the  public  advantage  in  instructing  the 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  the  industrial  arts.”  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  response  to  this  inquiry  stated  that  “The  higher  education  is  the  fountain  of 
popular  education.  We  see  that  in  all  countries  where  great  success  has  attended  the 
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efforts  to  instruct  tlie  masses  it  has  been  due  to  the  influences  emanating  from  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning.  Whatever  influences  operate  detrimentally  to  the  high 
schools  in  the  same  degree  militate  against  the  real  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Our  high  schools  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  improved,  as  the  exigencies  ot  the  vari¬ 
ous  localities  require,  but  never  abolished.” — (City  reports  and  State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory 
schools,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  continues  to  be  the  one  means  for  collegiate  training  in  this  State, 
and  seems  amply  to  supply  all  present  needs  in  this  direction.  Depending  on  the  high 
schools  of  the  public  system  and  various  good  classical  schools  around  to  prepare  can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  its  classes,  it  has  no  preparatory  school,  but  it  will  examine 
in  certain  studies,  a  year  beforehand,  such  as  propose  to  enter  its  freshman  class,  thus 
o-ivino-  time  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  secure  the  most  thorough  preparation  pos¬ 
sible.”  Besides  special  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  the 
academical  department  includes  the  customary  classical  course  for  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  and  3  courses  for  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  all  covering  4  years  each. 
Two  of  these  3  include  classical  studies  in  some  measure ;  the  third  omits  these  and 
substitutes  for  them  scientific  studies.  In  all  these  courses  there  is  a  large  allowance 
of  elective  studies,  beginning  in  the  classical  with  tho  second  sophomore  semester;  in 
the  philosophical,  with  the  first  one.  t 

For  its  semiannual  examinations,  Brown  secures  in  addition  to  the  iaculty  commit¬ 
tees  of  examination  in  each  study ;  these  are  composed  of  prominent  teachers,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  scientists. — (Catalogue  lor  18/7— ’78.) 

A  new  fire  proof  library  building,  with  accommodations  for  150,000  volumes,  is  the 
chief  outward  addition  made  in  1877.  The  funds  for  this,  amounting  to  $65,000,  besides 
a  lot,  came  from  the  always  liberal  hands  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  a.  m.,  for 

many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows.  „  . 

For  full  statistics  of  the  academical  department,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol¬ 
lowing;  for  a  summary  of  these,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  scientific  department  of  Brown  University  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
orant  for  a  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  substantially  such 
a  college  for  this  State.  Its  regular  course  of  study  is  of  3  years,  and  is  meant  lor 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  pursuits  especially  requiring  knowledge  ot  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  science  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  Applied 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture  in  some  of  its  scientific  branches  are  the 
chief  specialties  of  this  department.  Students  who  enter  only  for  these  studies  in 
whole  or  in  part  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  those  for  the  select 
courses,  and,  having  pursued  them,  receive  certificates  stating  the  time  of  their  uni¬ 
versity  residence  and  the  measure  of  their  acquisitions.  If  they,  however,  follow  on 
from  this  beginning  the  regular  classical  or  scientific  courses  of  the  university  to  then* 
conclusion,  they  may  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  professional  schools  yet  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
nor  any  preparation  for  professional  pursuits  beyond  the  private  study  of  theology  with 
clergymen,  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  with  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  ot  faw 

with  lawyers.  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  BLIND,  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  allowance  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  several 
classes  of  unfortunates ;  but,  having  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  these  purposes,  has 
to  avail  herself  of  those  in  other  States. 


REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


The  State,  as  such,  has  no  reformatory  or  industrial  school.  The  city  of  Providence, 
however,  sustains  the  Providence  Peforni  School,  which  makes  its  twenty-seventh  annual 


1  Specimens  of  the  examination  papers  for  admission  in  1877  are  given  in  the  catalogue  for  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  show  a  determination  to  have  well  fitted  students. 
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report.  This  shows  that  since  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1850  it  has  had  2,584  in¬ 
mates,  of  whom  213  remained  at  the  date  of  the  report.  These  inmates  have  come  from 
every  portion  of  the  State,  Providence  naturally  furnishing  the  largest  number,  a 
great  proportion  of  them  being  boys.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  many  who  enter  are  illiter¬ 
ate  and  often  have  been  idle  vagrants.  But  those  admitted  are  subjected  to  school 
training,  receive  moral  instruction,  and  are  taught  such  simple  industries  as  may  enable 
them  to  earn  an  honest  living. —  (Report  and  return.) 

The  Shelter ,  a  private  benevolent  institution,  also  in  Providence,  receives  and  trains 
young  colored  children  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  vocal  music,  as  well  as  in 
sewing  and  housework,  placing  them  afterwards  in  families.  Twenty-live  were  so 
trained  in  1877. —  (Return.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

A  school  to  instruct  artisans  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing,  with  a 
view  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  man¬ 
ufacture,  has  been  planned  in  Providence  and  will  probably  be  open  for  such  train  in  or 
m  the  autumn  of  1878.  ° 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

T1)0  ^toy-second  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Providence,  Januarv 
11-13,  1877,  and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  questions  considered,  the  speakers  who  gave  instruction,  and  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  assembled. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  institute  were  held  in  sections.  Before  the  high  school 
section  the  chief  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  J.  H.  Appleton,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  “The  methods. of  teaching  chemistry.’7  The  session  for  the  primary  and 
grammar  department  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester  described,  with 
blackboard  illustrations,  “Methods  of  drill  in  penmanship ; 77  Miss  Mary L.  Jewett  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  gave  “A  general  exercise  for  common  schools,77  and  Mr.  L.  W 
Russell  delivered  an  address  upon  “Some  defects  in  reading  and  their  remedy.77  In 
the  evening,  Hon.  J oseph  White,  late  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  addressed  the  institute  on  “Moral  and  religious  training.77 

.  Oil tlie  following  day  addresses  were  delivered  and  papers  read  on  “  Reform  in  spell¬ 
ing,77  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Cutler,  of  the  Providence  High  School,  and  on  “English  lit¬ 
erature  m  the  common  schools,77  by  Principal  Greenough,  of  the  normal  school.  “The 
metric  system,77  in  its  principles,  methods,  rules,  and  advantages,  was  discussed  by 
W.  i .  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  “The  Kindergarten,77  by  Hon.  B.  G.  North- 
Pdb ,  °f  Connecticut.  The  customary  large  mass  meeting  in  the  evening,  held  in 
Music  Hall,  was  addressed  by  Rev.  II.  I.  Cushman,  on  “The  practical  in  education;77 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  “  Importance  of  the  teachers’  calling ; 77 
by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  on  “The  English  language; 77  by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  on  “How 
far  should  the  state  educate?77  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  spoke  on  various  educa¬ 
tional  topics. 

On  the  last  day,  addresses  were  delivered  by  William  B.  Dwight,  of  the  Connecticut 
Normal  School,  on  “Reaching  it\ le  mind  of  the  pupil,77  and  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell 
on  “Education  at  the  Centennial.” 

The  exercises  each  day  were  enlivened  by  singing,  by  the  reading  of  entertaining 
selections,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  different  addresses  and  papers. —  ( N ew-En Hand 
Journal  of  Education.)  ° 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 


ALEXIS  CASWELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1877,  died  this  honored  ex-president  of  Brown  University _ 

distinguished  at  once  as  a  scholar,  scientist,  divine,  and  useful  citizen.  Born  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  January  29,  1799,  he  was  thus  nearly  78.  Descending,  on  both 
sides,  fiom  old  New  England  blood,  he  grew  up  with  all  the  sturdy  firmness  of  that 
stock,  plodded  five  miles  on  foot  every  day  while  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  en¬ 
tering  Brown  University  m  September,  1818,  bore  off  in  1822  the  highest  lioAors  in  a 
°/nm?re  ^an  »8aal  excellence.  After  a  year  of  further  study,  Accepting  a  tutor¬ 
ship  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  rose  to  the  professorship  of  ancient 

HE  iso?  3’  dis?hai;gillg  -with  great  acceptability  the  duties  of  the 

chair  from  1825  to  1827,  and  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  college,  he  temporarily  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
Baptist  church  m  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  that  of  an  important  church  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  of  which  he  had  become  a  member  while  in  college.  While  engaged  in  this 
latter  charge  m  the  autumn  of  1828,  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
in  his  alma  mater  fell  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alva  Woods.  Mr  Cas¬ 
well,  being  at  once  offered  the  chair,  accepted  it,  and  thenceforward  was  identified 
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with  the  college  and  with  Providence.  Coming  thus  into  intimate  association  with 
President  Way] and,  who  had  been  elected  to  his  high  office  eighteen  months  before, 
the  new  professor  gave  his  chief  his  heartiest  assistance  in  efforts  to  improve  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  institution  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  its  course.  In  such  harmonious 
cooperation  they  went  on  till  1855,  when  President  Wayland  resigned  the  place  which 
he  had  held  since  1827,  and  President  Sears  came  in.  As  the  senior  member  of  the  faculty, 
of  marked  ability  and  usefulness,  most  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  for  some  time  previous  substantially  its  head,  Dr.  Caswell  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  at  this  time  a  promotion  to  the  presidency.  And  when  what  he  had 
fairly  merited  was  given  to  another,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  he  had  shown 
some  disappointment.  But  if  any  was  experienced,  no  one  heard  it  from  his  lips  or 
saw  it  in  his  countenance.  He  went  about  his  duties  (since  1850,  those  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy)  as  if  everything  had  gone  according  to  his  wish,  giv¬ 
ing  the  new  president  the  same  hearty  support  he  had  always  given  Dr.  Wayland. 
Five  years  later  he  allowed  himself,  for  the  lirst  time,  a  year  of  rest  and  travel,  visit¬ 
ing  the  astronomical  observatories  of  the  Old  World,  and  attending  meetings  of  its 
scientific  associations.  Then,  after  two  years’  further  service,  in  1863  he  resigned  tho 
professorship  which  for  thirty-five  years  he  had  adorned,  and  retired  to  attend  to  his 
personal  and  private  interests.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  private  life.  The 
presidency  of  the  university  again  becoming  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sears  in 
September,  1867,  it  was  offered  to  Dr.  Caswell1  in  the  January  following.  He  accepted 
with  modest  confidence,  successfully  administered  his  trust  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
and  then  again  resigned,  leaving  the  university  with  a  larger  student  roll,  a  fuller 
endowment,  an  additional  professorship,  and  a  museum  much  increased. 

While  connected  with  the  college  he  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  and 
once  the  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  In  these  associa¬ 
tions  he  had  done  valuable  service.  But  now  the  evening  of  life  came  on,  the  quiet 
of  family  and  social  life  was  sought,  and  while  not  withholding  his  counsels  from  the 
college  or  his  presence'from  such  scientific  gatherings  as  he  could  attend,  it  was  mainly 
religious  and  philanthropic al  associations  that  called  him  from  his  retirement  and 
brought  him  again  before  the  world.  His  last  days  of  a  well  spent  life  were  serenely 
passed  in  a  city  which  is  said  to  have  been  u  crowded  with  his  friends,  but  containing 
for  him  not  a  single  enemy.” —  (Memorial  volume,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  Excellency  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Providence. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  Providence. 

1  He  bad  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1841,  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  in  18C5. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Total  school  population . . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools,  white. _ _ _ 

Enrolled  in  public  schools,  colored . 

Total  enrolment . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  'AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts . , . 

Free  public  schools. . 

School-houses . 

Number  of  these  owned  by  districts. 
Number  owned  by  other  parties 

Number  with  grounds  inclosed . 

New  school-houses  erected . 

Cost  of  these . . . 

New  ones  rented  during  the  year 

Rent  paid  for  these . 

Valuation  of  school-houses . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools . . 

Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools... 

Number  of  white  teachers . . 

Number  of  colored  teachers . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men _ 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


1875-76. 


85, 678 
152, 293 
237, 971 
52, 283 
70, 802 
123, 085 


427 
2, 776 
2, 465 


1876-77. 


$326,  063 


1,914 
1,154 
1,981 
1,087 
$30  40 
28  86 


$457, 260 
423,  871 


83, 813 
144, 315 
228, 128 
46, 444 
55, 952 
102, 396 


437 
2, 483 
2,084 
597 
1, 487 
191- 
25 
$2, 775 
79 
$2, 430 
294, 907 


1,639 
1,035 
1, 725 
949 
$28  32 
26  87 


$189, 353 
226,  021 


Increase. 


10 


Decrease. 


1,865 
7,978 
9,  843 
5,839 
14, 850 
20, 689 


293 

381 


$31, 156 


275 

119 

256 
138 
$2  08 
1  99 


$267, 907 
197, 850 


en tf  °f -f10?!'  J1K‘  Jillson.ai}?  Hon-  Hugh  S.  Thompson,1  State  superintend¬ 

ents  oi  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

m^ifef  edncfwn  is  el?cted  every  2  years  by  the  people  in  the  same 

manner  as  other  State  officers  for  general  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools.  He  is 

lature1*5  ^  mSpect  thGm’  and  make  annual  report  through  the  governor  to  the  legis- 

antofu?Pd  Slf  examiner\  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  ancL4  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor,  the  superintendent  being  chairman,  constitutes  an  ad- 

IunrLb0dy  whl?  the  lat1ter  maF  consult  when  in  doubt  about  his  official  duty  it 
tbnnR?  POWCT1  to  Prescribe  rules,  text  books,  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  public 
State19’  aS  WCl1  aS  t0  examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates  good  throughout  the 


pri^e^S.^.^T^omp^on?OImniSS^OIier  °f  Educatiou  for  1876  th°  name  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  erroneously 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  school  commissioner ,  elected  "by  the  people  every  2  years,  has  in  each,  county, 
under  the  State  superintendent,  the  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools  within  it, 
except  in  Charleston  County,  where  the  city  school  system,  having  a  superintendent 
of  its  own,  is  exempt  from  such  supervision. 

County  hoards  of  examiners ,  composed  of  the  county  commissioner  and  2  other  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  terms  of  2  years,  examine  in  their  respective 
counties  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  give  to  each 
person  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  things  he  is  capable  of  teaching, 
such  examination  to  be  renewed  every  year.  These  boards  advise  the  commissioners 
as  to  doubtful  points  of  duty  and  divide  their  counties  into  convenient  school  districts. 

Boards  of  trustees ,  each  composed  of  3  members,  for  the  school  districts  thus  formed 
are  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  examiners  for  terms  of  2  years,  to  take  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  school  interests  of  the  district. —  (State  school  law.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  apparent  retrogression  at 
every  point,  save  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  10. 
To  some  extent  this  retrogression  is  apparent  only,  and  is  due  to  a  failure  of  school 
officers  to  report.  In  a  large  measure,  however,  it  is  doubtless  real,  and  is  attributed 
by  Superintendent  Thompson  mainly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  political  disorders 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  change  in  the  State  government  at  the  close  of  1876 
and  opening  of  1877  disorganized  the  school  system.  (2)  In  the  belief  that  the  schools 
had  generally  been  closed  from  this  cause,  and  that  for  those  remaining  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  would  be  required,  the  new  legislature  appropriated  only  8100,000, 
in  addition  to  the  poll  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  schools,  in  place  of  the 
8202,662  of  1876.  This  might  perhaps  have  proved  sufficient,  as  a  penalty  had  been 
imposed  for  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax,  which  it  was  supposed  would  considerably 
increase  the  revenue  from  that  source,  lint  (3)  just  as  the  schools  were  getting  into 
operation  agitation  was  begun  to  secure  the  payment  from  the  revenues  of  this  school 
year  of  claims  which  had  been  pending  against  the  school  funds  for  services  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  1873.  In  August,  1877,  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  which  had  been  passed  March  3,  1874,  to  provide  for  meeting  these  old  claims,  and 
the  effect  was  to  divert  in  this  direction  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  had  been 
relied  on  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed 
October  31,  1877.  From  these  three  causes  there  were  fewer  schools,  smaller  enrol¬ 
ments,  and  shorter  school  terms  than  in  previous  years.  The  superintendent,  never¬ 
theless,  believes  that  there  has  been  throughout  the  State  a  renewed  interest  m 
education,  which,  under  better  circumstances,  he  hopes  will  bear  good  fruit.  But  he 
sees  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools  which  it  must  take  long 
to  thoroughly  surmount.  Among  these  he  enumerates  three :  first,  the  necessary 
expensiveness  of  having  separate  schools  for  the  equal  education  of  the  whites  and 
blacks,  an  arrangement  which  no  southern  State  would  be  willing  to  forego ;  next, 
the  difficulty  of  so  placing  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  as  to 
put  them  within  reach  of  all ;  and,  finally,  the  great  poverty  of  very  many  parents  of 
both  races,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  furnish  their  children  needed  text 
books,  and  which  often  forces  them  to  keep  the  children  from  school  because  of  the 
need  of  their  assistance  in  the  labors  of  the  house  and  of  the  field. —  (State  report.) 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  needed  funds  for  meeting  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the 
schools  Superintendent  Thompson  favors  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  which  would  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  said  tax  to  be  held  in  the  several  county  treasuries  and  paid  out  only  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  He  also  favors  the  passage  of  an  act,  like  the  one  of  which 
Charleston  now  enjoys  the  benefit,  allowing  all  incorporated  towns  to  levy  taxes 
additional  to  the  ordinary  ones  for  the  support  of  schools  within  their  corporate  limits. 

Another  means  to  which  he  looks  for  yet  more  general  improvement  of  the  schools 
is  the  passage  of  a  law  amendatory  of  the  act  of  1871.  With  the  aid  of  several  gentle¬ 
men  experienced  in  school  matters  and  learned  in  the  law,  he  prepared  a  bill  m  l  / 
which  substitutes  for  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  all  the  county  school  commissioners,  a  State  board  of  examiners, 
to  be  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  4  persons  appointed  by  the  governor ;  gives 
this  board  the  usual  large  powers  of  a  State  board;  makes  it  advisory  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  his  duties:  does  away  with  the  free  supply  of  text  books  by  the  State, 
removes  from  the  hands  of  school  trustees  a  power  now  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  gives 
them  for  taking  a  biennial  census  of  school  children  a  compensation  not  hitherto 
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afforded  tliem  for  such  work.  Beyond  these  things  the  proposed  new  law  conforms 
mainly  to  the  older  one.1 — (State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $4,100  was  received  in  1876-’77  from  the  Peabody  education 
fund,  and  was  appropriated  to  schools  in  Columbia,  Florence,  Yorkville,  Sumter,  and 
Aiken  Counties.  All  but  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aided  were  for  the  instruction  of  col- 
orcdpupils,. and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  an  enrolment  of  from  100  to  4G0 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  being  a  free  common  school  with  proper  grades 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  pupils. —  (State  report.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  24  pupils  attending  2  hours 
*°r  ^  each  week — is  reported  from  the  Williamston  Female  College, 

vVilliamston,  as  accomplishing  results  “good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes.” — (Re- 

CHARLESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  city  school  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  at  each  regular  munici¬ 
pal  election,  1  for  each  city  ward,  has  charge  of  tiie  interests  of  the  city  public  schools, 
with  power  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  them,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  bo  collected, 
as  other  city  taxes  are,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  mill  and  a  half  upon  the  dollar  on  all 
taxable  pioperty  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collected  to  be  placed  in  the  city  treasury, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.— (Law 
of  March  6,  1871.)  v 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000;  youth  of  school  age,  5,873  white 
and  6,8o4  colored,  it  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buildings,  5 ;  enrolled  in  these,  6,713, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  white  and  colored,  the  great  majority  of  these  in  the 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  branches ;  teachers,  89,  of  whom  10  were 
colored;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $121.66  for  males  and  $39.23  for  females ; 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  session,  10;  expenditure  for  them,  $58,675.  Of 
this  sum,  $oO,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  janitors;  $418  for 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  school-houses  are  built ;  $1,303  for  repairs ;  $1,559  for 
lnsinance  and  other  incidentals ;  and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus. —  (Report 
of  city  board  m  State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  want  of 
legislative  support.  The  State  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  normal 
course,  however,  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  Claflin  University ,  Orangeburg, 
designed  for  whites,  and  the  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Charleston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colored 
race.  In  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  besides  228 
oiheis.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  22  were  graduated  from  a  4  years7  normal  course, 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  primary  elements.  In  the  high  school  at  Charleston, 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  makes  no  positive  provision  for  holding  teachers’  institutes.  It  is  made  the 
duty,  however,  of  each  county  school  commissioner  “to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.”  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  their 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superintendent’s  report  that  any  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  1876-’77,  although  in  the  previous  year  there 
were  teachers’  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  statistics  are  given  by  the  State  superintendent  in  respect  to  such  schools  beyond 
the  statement  that  2,546  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  pursuing  the  higher  branches 

1  This  bill,  later  advices  inform  us,  passed  the  legislature  and  was  approved  March  22,  1S78. 
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of  study,  a  decrease  of  592  from  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  above  num¬ 
ber  401  were  in  the  Charleston  High  School. 

Superintendent  Thompson  states  in  his  report  that  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  State  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of 
county  high  schools  to  bo  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  from  tuition  fees. 
He  says  that  a  system  of  schools  thus  organized  would  possess  many  advantages,  and 
that  if  it  were  practicable  now  he  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  But  he  does 
not  see  how,  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  which  provides  for  free  schools  only, 
any  portion  of  the  public  fund  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  the  existing  financial 
condition  of  the  State  he  cannot  advise  any  additional  taxation  for  schools. —  (State 
report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academies  and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
universities,  see  Tables  VI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  their 
courses,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 

It  maybe  said  here,  however,  that  the  College  of  Charleston  greatly  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  its  course  in  1877,  substituting  in  the  earlier  part  Smith’s  History  of  Rome  and 
the  Student’s  Gibbon  for  Duruy’s  Histoire  Romaine,  rearranging  much  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  making  many  other  desirable  changes.  Special  courses,  to  include  at  least 
3  subjects,  are  also  provided. —  (Circular  for  1877-’78.) 

Erskine  College,  Due  West,  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1877-78  a  scientific  depart¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  collegiate  noticed  in  1876. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  presents  also  for  the  same  year,  besides  its  preparatory 
and  classical  courses,  mentioned  last  year,  a  scientific  course  to  be  recommended  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  adoption. 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  not  mentioned  under  this  head  in  1876,  reports  for 
1877,  in  connection  with  its  academical  department,  an  English  preparatory  course  of 
2  years,  to  be  continued  till  the  improved  condition  of  the  common  schools  shall  render 
it  unnecessary ;  a  classical  preparatory,  also  of  2  years,  introductory  to  its  collegiate 
classical  course ;  and  a  normal  course  of  2  years  beyond  the  2  preparatory  years. 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  has  added  a  scientific  course  to  its  previous  one  for 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by  adopting  a  rule  to  confer 
no  a.  m.  in  course,  but  to  restrict  this  degree  to  such  bachelors  of  arts  graduated  with 
distinction  as  shall  pursue  for  a  year  after  graduation  an  assigned  course  of  study  in 
one  or  two  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  college,  and  pass  with  distinction  a  written 
examination  on  that  work. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  suspended  in  1877  for  want  of  legisla¬ 
tive  support,  remains  closed. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  see  Table 
VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

I  For  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XITT  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics’  Institute,  at  Orangeburg,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Claflin  University  serving  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  has  agricultural  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  it  prepares  students  in  its  schools. 
There  is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  institution  and  a  carpenter  shop  for 
j>ractical  instruction.  Other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  may 
warrant.  By  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  a  student  may  assist  in  defray¬ 
ing  his  expenses.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students,  37,  of  whom  12  were  young 
women. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  Columbia 
(Presbyterian),  takes  the  high  stand  of  requiring  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  as  a  condition  precedent  to  entrance  on  its  course.  It  reports  for  the  year  1877 
an  attendance  of  40  students  who  all  had  pursued  studies  at  some  college  or  university 
previous  to  entering  here. 
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Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  formerly  at  Greenville,  was  removed  in 
lo/7  to  Louisville,  Ky. —  (Letter  from  Professor  Broadus.) 


LEGAL. 


The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  closed  in  common  with  the  other 
departments  m  1877,  remains  still  suspended. 


MEDICAL. 


The  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  with  the  usual  3  years  of  study 
Iq1  1 877  — X( Eet m-i!G)C tUXe ^a^  ^  stu(^ents  under  its  7  professors  and  a  demonstrator 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
at  Cedar  Spring,  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  26  pupils,  17  of  them 
deal  and  dumb  and  9  blind..  In  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  branches 
taught  are  Peets  course  of  instruction,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  his¬ 
tory  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Bible  lessons,  and  general  literature.  In  the  depart- 
ment  tor  the  blind,  they  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arith¬ 
metic,.  English  grammar,  geography,  ancient  and" modem  history,  natural  philosophv 
r  e  one,  geo  ogy,  algebra,  biblical  and  general  literature,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
SUnnn  •  T  i  ?  Jte  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $5,000.  An  additional  sum  of 
$2,000  is  asked  tor  m  order  to  make  arrangements  for  instructing  these  youths  in  ap¬ 
propriate  industries,  such  as  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  shoemaking  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  broom  mat,  and  brush  making,  and  chair  seating  for  the  blind.— (Report 


EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 


.  Tkjv miy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charleston  (Protestant  Episcopal),  continued  in 
18/7  the  excellent  work  begun  ten  years  before;  it  brings  up  in  connection  with  its 
clay  school  and  boards  free  of  charge  m  its  home  such  orphan  and  destitute  children  of 
go()d  character. as  its  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Porter,  can  find  the  means  to  thus  sustain 
and  educate,  aiding  them  afterward  ni  obtaining  positions  in  business  or  prosecutin 

(ReturnS)Udy’  ^  1877  tliere  W6r6  85  hoarders  iu  the  k°me,  besides  70  day  pupils. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  D.  D. 


Br.  Williams,  born  m  Athens,  Ga.,  March  15,  1821,  received  his  literary  training  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass.  After  5  years’  practice  of  his  profession  he  became  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  preached  tor  o  years  m  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  then  was  made  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  m  Mercer  University,  at  Macon,  in  his  native  State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history,  church  government,  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  opened  that  year  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and 
+  in  ^?77  t'  as  removed to  Louisville,  Ky.  Some  years  after  assuming  his  duties 

+G1C1n7-llln’  wa?  ^?usforred  t0  the  cliair  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  and  he  held 
this  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Aiken,  February  20,  1877. 

.  Dr.  Williams  possessed  great  acuteness  and  vigor,  was  rarely  eq  nailed  by  those  around 
him  as  a  reasoner,  and  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  terse  and  clear  statement  of 
any  subject  on  which  he  had  to  speak.  His  lectures  excited  admiration  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  his  preaching  was  of  a  high  order.— (Communication  from  Professor  John 
A.  Broadus,  Louisville,  Ky.) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columbia. 
[First  term,  May  1,  1877,  to  January  1, 1S79.] 
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TENNESSEE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Whites  of  school  age  (6-18)  . 

Colored  of  like  age . 

Whole  scholastic  population 
Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  the  same . 

Unclassified  as  to  color . 

Whole  reported  enrolment  a . 
Average  daily  attendance  ... 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Public  schools  for  whites . 

Public  schools  for  colpred  pupils . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  b  .... 

Number  of  these  graded . • . 

Number  of  consolidated  schools . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Number  of  public  school-houses . 

New  ones  built . . 

Valuation  of  school  buildings  and 
property. 


1875-76. 


325, 312 
108, 819 
434, 131 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Number  of  teachers  licensed . 

Number  employed . 

Number  of  these  white . . 

Number  colored . 

Average  monthly  pay . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools  . 
Vliole  expenditure  on  them . 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund .... 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  such  schools  reported. 

Number  of  teachers  in  them . 

Enrolled  pupils 


194, 180 
194, 180 
125, 908 


3, 070 
827 
3, 897 
152 
156 
72 
3, 156 
295 

$1, 048, 944 


1876-77. 


Average  attendance. 


4,168 
4,210 
3,396 
814 
$32  18 


$838, 735 
698, 220 


j>2, 512, 500 


1,083 
1,251 
31,416 
17, 820 


330, 935 
111,523 
442, 458 
171, 535 
43, 043 
13,  065 
227, 643 
142, 266 


4,604 
196 
171 
70 
3, 388 
272 

$1, 090, 814 


Increase. 


4,317 

5,001 

4,013 

988 
$28  53 


$718, 423 
691,  072 


l,  512, 500 


1,025 
1,147 
28, 291 
17, 213 


5,623 
2,704 
8,  327 


Decrease. 


33, 463 
16, 358 


707 

44 

15 


232 

',870 


149 

791 

617 

174 


2 

23 


$3  65 


$120, 312 
37, 148 


58 
104 
3, 125 
607 


aln  1876,  the  enrolment  and  attendance  were  not  reported  from  12  counties ;  in  1877,  5  counties  failed 
to  report  enrolment  and  8  daily  attendance,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  superintendents  ot  those 
counties  received  little  or  no  salary. 

b In  1876,  8  counties  failed  to  report  the  number  of  schools;  in  1877,  the  same  number  reported  neither 
schools  nor  teachers,  probably  for  the  reason  given  above. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
the  two  years  indicated. ) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  for  a  term  of  2  years,  has  the  oversight  of  the  tree  school  system  through- 
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out  the  State,  and  is  required  to  submit  to  the  governor  a  plain  statistical  statement 
respecting  it  by  the  middle  of  December  of  each  year. 

LOCAL.  • 

For  each  county,  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  the  county  court 
biennially,  in  J anuary  of  the  even  years ;  he  must  be  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and,  when  practicable,  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  must  report  annually,  by  October  1,  to  the  State  superintendent. 

I  or  each  school  district,  there  is  a  board  of  three  directors ,  elected  by  the  people  of 
district  for  terms  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  or  reelected  each  year.  In  case 
of  failure  to  elect  a  director  in  any  year,  the  county  superintendent  appoints  one. 

Iii  cities,  boards  of  education  of  different  numbers  and  terms,  witli  city  superintend- 
ents,  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  for  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  fuller  life  in  the  school  system.  Not¬ 
withstanding  prevalent  depression  in  all  business,  consequent  large  decrease  in  the 
receipts,  and  necessary  proportionate  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  schools,  the 
reported  enrolment  in  public  schools  exceeded  by  33,463  that  of  1876  (7  fewer  counties 
however,  reporting  this  item  in  1876)  ;  while  both  enrolment  and  average  attendance 
greatly  exceeded  the  reported  increase  of  scholastic  population.  To  meet  the  increased 
enrolment  and  attendance,  we  find  707  more  schools  open,  with  791  more  teachers, 
which  gives  1  new  teacher  for  every  42  new  pupils  enrolled  and  for  every  21  additional 
m  average  attendance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  schools  have  so  declined  as  to 
show  58  less  in  the  number  of  institutions,  104  fewer  teachers,  and  a  diminution  of  3  125 
in  enrolment  and  of  607  iii  the  average  attendance. 

Besides  the  greater  numbers  in  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  reports  a  better 
quality  of  teaching,  partly  through  more  care  in  examining  and  giving  licenses  and 
partly  through  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  improve.  This  last  has  no 
doubt  resulted  in  some  measure  from  the  more  complete  instruction  afforded  teachers 
in  county  institutes,  27  more  such  institutes  having  been  held  in  1877  than  in  the 
preceding  year. .  And  when  a  larger  enrolment,  better  attendance,  and  improved 
quality  of  teaching  come  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  cutting  down  of  waoes 
and  the  reduction  of  other  expenses  wherever  practicable,  we  may  perceive  what 'an 
increase  of  vitality  there  would  be  should  all  the  counties  do  what  is  now  done  by 
about  two-thirds  of  them,  i.  e.,  raise  local  taxes  to  supplement  the  State  allowance 
tor  public  education. 

A  further  evidence  of  progress  is  the  increase  of  graded  schools,  in  which  rank  mav 
be  also  reckoned  the  consolidated  schools,  these  being  private  academies  and  semina¬ 
ries  which  extend  to  public  pupils  their  advantages  on  condition  of  receiving  tlicir 
proportionate  share  ot  the  school  funds.  The  increase  of  these  two  was  59,  makin<’r 
a  total  of  367  for  the  State.  ° 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

_  Only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  while  the  proportion  of  white  children  thus  enrolled  was  nearly  52  per 
cent.  This  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparseness  of  the  colored  population  in 
some  counties,  there  not  being  in  the  school  districts  a  number  sufficient  to  organize 
schools.  The  same  advantages  are  offered  both  races  by  the  law,  and  in  districts  in 
which  their  population  preponderates  colored  inhabitants  are  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  opportunities.  Much  complaint  is  made  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
incompetency  of  colored  teachers  and  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Aveli  qualified  ones. 
This  difficulty  is  being  gradually  overcome  through  the  aid  of  the  various  colleges  for 
colored  students,  especially  those  at  the  capital. —  (State  report  for  1877.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  some  counties  the  people  have  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  ha  vino-  school- 
houses  properly  constructed  and  well  situated,  and  the  erection  of  272  new  ones  is 
reported.  Some  of  these  were  paid  for  out  of  the  school  fund,  some  were  built  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  others  by  combined  individual  and  public  funds.  The  school  fund 
is  not  large  enough  to  build  the  needed  houses  without  discontinuing  the  schools  for  a 
limited  period ;  but  when  private  aid  cannot  bo  obtained  there  is  no  other  alternative 
and  in  such  cases  school  directors  have  been  advised  to  build  the  houses  as  the  only 
way  open  “to  promote  the  interests  of  schools  in  their  respective  districts.”  Conven¬ 
iently  placed,  comfortable,  and  commodious  school-houses,  with  good  seats,  black¬ 
boards,  and  elementary  charts,  will,  it  is  believed,  disarm  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
to  the  system. —  (State  report.) 
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AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  excellently  managed  fund  has  greatly  assisted  fn  effecting  the  improvement 
noticeable  in  the  jState  school  system.  In  1876-77,  besides  allowing  $9,000  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  college  at  the  capital,  the  general  agent  allowed  $6,850  for  school  purposes  within 
the  State,  of  which  $200  went  to  an  institute  for  the  improvement  of  colored  teachers. 
The  grants  are  wisely  limited  to  such  really  graded  schools  as  continue  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  with  at  least  100  pupils  on  each  roll,  85  of  the  100  in  average  attendance,  and 
1  teacher  for  every  50  scholars  ;  every  such  school  helps  to  raise  others  to  its  standard. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  view  of  a  circular  from  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  State 
Industrial  College  requesting  county  superintendents  to  select  proficient  and  worthy 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  for  free  matriculation  at  this  college,  Superintendent 
Trousdale  seconds  the  appeal.  He  says  that  the  university,  founded  to  give  an  indus¬ 
trial  and  scientific  education,  is  designed  to  be  the  complement  of  the  State  school  sys¬ 
tem;  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  giving  more  weight  to  industrial  training  in  the 
free  schools ;  and  that  such  a  training  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  diversifying 
State  industries,  affording  employment  to  idle  laborers,  and  producing  and  increasing 
skill  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  lack  of  educated  master 
workmen  and  of  laborers  trained  to  be  skilful  in  their  pursuits,  he  sees  a  cause  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  State  in  which  idle 
laborers  are  abundant  and  the  material  for  manufactures  is  produced  on  every  hand. 
He  would  therefore  have  students  sought  out  for  the  university,  seeing  in  this  the 
starting  point  for  a  new  movement  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  Tennessee. —  (State  report.) 

A  DANGER  ESCAPED. 

The  opponents  of  an  organized  State  school  system  mustered  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1877  abolishing  both  State  and  county 
superintendency.  The  governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  affix  his  signature. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  no  general  law  prescribes  the  official  staff  for  a  city  system  in  this  State,  the 
boards  of  education  differ  in  numbers  and  organization.  That  of  Knoxville  has  5 
members,  chosen  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  1  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Memphis 
20  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  going  out  each  year  ;  that  of  Nashville  9,  chosen  for 
terms  of  3  years,  3  going  out  each  year.  City  superintendents  of  schools  serve  as  the 
active  agents  of  the  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolled. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

al2,  000 
alG,  000 
a50,  000 

2, 421 
1,  949 

1,  709 
1,415 

24 

$15, 884 

cnattanooga  — . 

TTnnNrvillp!  _ ...... 

725 

22 

12,  367 

"Morn  nil  is _ ... 

&9,  091 

3,  097 

2,  457 

63 

61,  014 

'NTnshvillft  .  _ 

27,  085 

9,  535 

4,  032 

2,  936 

c74 

60,  673 

b  The  legal  school  age  in  Memphis  is  stated  in  a  return  to  he  G  to  20  years.  In  the  other  cities  it  is 

given  in  returns  as  6  to  18. 
c  This  is  not  inclusive  of  2  special  teachers. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

At  Chattanooga,  according  to  a  return  of  the  superintendent,  from  which  the  above 
statistics  are  taken,  the.  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  hrst 
2  of  these  including  8  grades ;  the  high  school,  3.  At  present  all  the  grades  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  buildings,  but  kept  distinct.  No  distinction  m  the  pay  of  teachers 
is  made  for  difference  in  the  grade  of  school  taught,  but  only  for  the  rank  oi  the 
teacher.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  are  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

Knoxville,  also  grading  her  schools  from  primary  up  to  high,  but  with  intermediate 
classes  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  reports  improvement  in  attendance, 
in  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  in  the  accommodations  for  scholars.  It  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Knoxville  College,  meant  for  colored  pupils,  would  take  many  from 
the  public  schools  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  number  in  the  colored  schools,  as  m  the  oth¬ 
ers,  has  been  larger  in  the  past  year  than  previously,  so  that  the  rooms  for  their  use  are 
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even  inconveniently  crowded.  The  city  schools,  too,  are  beginning  to  furnish  for  them¬ 
selves  resident  teachers  accustomed  to  the  system.  Three  graduates  of  the  high  school, 
chosen  as  teachers  after  thorough  examination,  are  said  to  he  doing  very  satisfactory 
work.  The  trustees  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  have  generously  put  that 
excellent  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education,  to  increase  the  accom¬ 
modations  of  the  girls’  department  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. —  (City 
report  for  1876-77.) 

Memphis,  where,  too,  there  is  a  fully  graded  system,  sends  no  report  for  1876-’77  be¬ 
yond  statistics.  In  the  preceding  year  the  report  indicated  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
$10,000  through  a  system  of  half-day  schools,  in  which  each  child  received  a  larger 
measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher  than  had  been  customary  in  the  full  time  schools  ; 
and  this,  too,  with  greater  variety  of  exercises  and  far  less  inconvenience  from  crowding. 
A  normal  class  was  also  noted  as  having  been  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
city  schools.  Arrangements  so  advantageous  as  both  these  were  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  discontinued. 

At  Nashville  the  course  of  study  extends  through  11  grades,  each  apparently  occupy¬ 
ing  one  year.  The  last  3  years  include  high  school  studies.  There  is  also  a  special 
course  in  writing  and  drawing.  Object  lessons  enter  largely  into  the  instruction  given 
for  the  first  6  years.  Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout,  in  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  Latin  composition  is  to  be  practised,  and  pupils  in  German  and  French  are  to 
use  those  languages  in  the  class  room.  With  an  increase  of  421  in  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  there  was  for  1876-77  a  decrease  of  127  in  the  enrolment  and  some 
falling  off  in  average  daily  attendance ;  this  last  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  diph¬ 
theria.  A  table  of  statistics  covering  the  last  seven  years,  however,  shows  on  the 
whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  both  enrolment  and  attendance,  while 
the  percentage  of  tardiness  has  fallen  off  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  from  1.38  in 
1870-71  to  only  .17  in  1876-77.  Much  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  too,  in 
developing  among  the  pupils  a  sense  of  right  and  propriety,  an  enlightened  prevalent 
opinion  that  discourages  .any  tendency  to  rudeness  and  disorder.  The  colored  children 
in  the  schools  are  credited  with  an  improvement  much  beyond  the  whites  in  respect 
to  attendance  and  punctuality ;  and,  except  that  the  management  and  means  of  dis¬ 
cipline  for  them  have  had  to  be  slightly  more  stringent  and  the  time  required  for 
classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  protracted,  their  schools  are  reported 

to  have  done  as  well  as  any  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board. —  (City  report  for 
1876-77.)  v  J  i 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE. 

This  is  a  college  rather  for  the  State  than  of  the  State,  the  legislature  doing  thus 
far  nothing  toward  its  support  and  the  Peabody  fund  furnishing  most  of  the  means. 
The  remainder  comes  from  the  University  of  Nashville,  which  gives  the  use  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  grounds,  and  library. 

The  second  scholastic  year  of  the  institution  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  standard  of  scholarship  having  been  raised,  the  teaching  force  increased, 
a  body  of  92  students  gathered,  and  a  respectable  first  class  graduated,  numbering  8, 
wTho  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the  school  and  encourage 
pupils  to  prepare  in  it  for  teaching,  tuition  has  been  made  entirely  free,  the  only  charge 
being  one  of  $3  a  year  to  defray  a  part  of  the  incidental  expenses.  Many  of  the  text 
books  required  are  also  loaned  to  students.  The  hope  is  held  out  that,  through  extra 
appropriations  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  there  will  be  in  another  year 
considerable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  several  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  other  States  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  much  toward  training  teachers. — 
(Report  of  president  for  1876-77.) 


OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Freedmen’s  Normal  Institute,  Maryville,  reports  40  normal  students  for  1877: 
the  Le  Moyne  Normal  School,  Memphis,  165 ;  the  normal  department  of  Central  Ten¬ 
nessee  College,  72;  that  of  Fisk  University,  299;  that  of  Maryville  College,  15;  and 
the  McNairy  County  Normal  Institute,  a  department  of  Purdy  College,  14;"  in  all,  605. 
The  first  4  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  for  colored  students,  and  report  for  the  year  27 
graduates,  of  whom  24  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  at  the  Maryville  Institute  is 
of  3  years ;  at  the  Le  Moyne  School,  4  ;  at  Central  Tennessee  College,  2 ;  at  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity,  5  for  the  lower  and  7  for  the  higher  normal ;  at  the  McNairy  County  Institute, 

3.  At  Maryville  College  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  course  with  the  others  pursued. —  (Re¬ 
turns  and  catalogues.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

A  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  of  the  State 
with  encouraging  success.  The  State  superintendent  was  present  and  presided  at  all 
but  one ;  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents  attended,  and  there  was  at  each  j 
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meeting  an  average  of  about  fifty  teachers  present.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
skilful  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  State  participated  actively  in  the  discussions. 
Wherever  the  meetings  were  held  the  people  hospitably  entertained  the  teachers. 
They  also  attended  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  There  is  but  one  senti¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  in  arousing  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of 
their  work,  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  exertion,  in  enlarging  their  views,  and  in 
awakening  their  professional  zeal  and  pride. 

There  being  no  appropriation  to  sustain  institutes,  the  balance  left  of  $600  given  by 
Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  in  1876,  was  used  to  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  lecturers. 

The  State  Teachers’  Institute  (colored)  held  about  fifteen  normal  institutes  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  professors  of  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  and  of  the  Nashville  Normal  Institute 
assisted  Professor  Spence,  the  president,  in  organizing  and  instructing  these  institutes, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent  $200  were  appropriated 
from  the  Peabody  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers  and  instructors. —  (State 
report  for  1876-’77.) 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  School  Journal,  which  began  and  ended  in  1874,  has  had  no  succes¬ 
sor  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State.  But  there  have  been  educa¬ 
tional  departments,  first,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  since  July,  1876,  at  Carlisle, 
Kentucky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  171  consolidated  schools  reported,  with  the  high  schools  in  a  few  county  towns 
and  in  the  five  or  six  chief  cities  of  the  State,  represent  all  that  we  at  present  know  of 
secondary  instruction  under  the  free  school  system,  as  the  State  report  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  either  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  them.  In 
the  list  of  schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  8  high  schools  appear.  Neither  printed 
report  nor  written  return  from  Knoxville,  whose  schools  were  among  those  aided  from 
that  fund,  indicates  the  existence  there  of  any  school  with  such  a  designation,  but  the 
course  presented  shows  that  high  school  studies  are  prosecuted  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  grammar  grades,  reaching  to  Cicero’s  Orations  in  Latin,  to  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia  in  Greek,  and  including  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with 
a  fair  range  of  English  literature.  At  Memphis  the  high  school  is  reported  to  have  4 
rooms  with  240  sittings,  and  to  be  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  but  the 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  not  given.  Nashville  reports  1  room  for  recitation 
and  study  and  4  for  recitation  only,  with  5  teachers,  227  scholars,  and  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  188.— (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  of  a  preparatory  school, 
and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IY,  YI,  YII, 
and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  ,  ,,  . 

The  following  2  colleges,  however,  do  not  send  written  returns  lor  1877,  ana  tneii 
statistics  therefore  are  not  in  the  table  referred  to:  Burritt  College,  Spencer,  and  Mary 
Shari)  College,  Winchester.  The  printed  catalogues  for  1876-’77  show  an  attendance 

of  109  students  in  the  first  and  105  in  the  second. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  colleges,  so  tar  as  appears,  are 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  In  about  half  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  both  senes  aie 
admitted,  and  in  at  least  7  cases  we  find  these  colleges  beginning  the  preparation  ot 
their  students  with  primary  departments. 

Neojjihogen  College  ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1877 . 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

16  E 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  a  department  of  East  Tennessee  University,  at 
Knoxville,  has  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  mechanic  arts,  each  of  which 
covers  4  years.  During  the  sophomore  and  freshman  years  the  two  courses  are  nearly 
identical,  the  more  special  and  technical  studies  being  placed  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
collegiate  term.  There  are  275  State  scholarships  provided ;  and,  as  before  mentioned 
the  president  is  looking  up  students  to  fill  them.  The  whole  number  attending  the 
university  m  1877  was  92.  The  proportion  of  these  engaged  in  scientific  study  does 
not  appear.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

Scientific  departments  are  also  connected  with  Vanderbilt  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  the  South,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  and  Central  Tennessee  College. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  theological  departments  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon  (Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian),  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Fish  University 
Nashville  (Congregational),  and  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  (Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South),  report  courses  of  3  years  each,  except  the  first,  which  has  only  2.  In 
this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  starting  from  a  higher  point  than  in  the  others, 
candidates  being  examined  as  to  the  possession  of  a  good  English  education  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  New  Testament.  None  appears  to  require  a  collegiate 
training  or  any  approach  to  an  equivalent  for  this,  though  Vanderbilt  has  a  course 
designed  for  classical  students  as  well  as  one  wholly  English.  That  at  Central  Tennes¬ 
see  College,  mainly  for  colored  students,  is  English  throughout ;  and  at  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  trains  the  same  class,  the  theological  course  appears  from  both  catalogue 
and  return  to  consist  of  the  simple  addition  of  biblical  instruction  to  the  other  studies 
tor  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  In  these  4  schools  there  are 
reported  138  students  m  theology  under  17  instructors.— (Reports  and  returns.) 

I  he  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1877  a  school 
ot  theology,  with  2  professors,  but  without  indication  of  the  length  of  course  or  of  the 
precise  character  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  on  it.  The  catalogue  for  the 
autumn  of  that  year  shows  4  students  in  this  school.  G 


LEGAL. 

Law  schools  exist  in  connection  with  Cumberland  and  Vanderbilt  Universities ,  the 
course  m  each  covering  one  year.  In  neither  case  is  any  special  literary  qualification 
tor  entrance  or  any  previous  reading  of  law  required.  Students  in  the  Cumberland 
school,  51,  under  2  professors ;  in  the  Vanderbilt  school,  26,  under  3  instructors  —  (Re¬ 
ports  and  returns. )  v 

MEDICAL. 


In  addition  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  the  Medical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  there  are  in  the 
same  city  now  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  founded  in  1877,  and  also,  in  union  with 
Central  Tennessee  College,  a  Meharry  Medical  Department,  which  was  opened  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1876,  and  graduated  1  student  at  the  close  of  its  first  session.  A  class  of  18  en- 
tered  in  October,  1877.  The  school,  established  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Hugh  Meharry, 
ot  Indiana,  has  been  continued  through  their  liberality,  and  is  designed  to  educate 
young  colored  men  for  medical  practice  among  the  members  of  their  race.  As  with 
tde  others,  tfiere  is  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination :  2  years  of  study,  with 
attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures,  a  satisfactory  written  examination,  an  acceptable 
original  thesis,  and  lull  age  lorm  the  requisites  for  graduation.  A  preliminary  year 
of  study  is  required  at  Vanderbilt.—  (Catalogues  and  circulars. ) 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  Nashville,  reports  for  1876-77  a  2  years’  course, 

>  instructors,  L,  students,  of  whom  2  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  2 
graduates. —  (Return.)  ’ 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

...  T¥  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  at  Knoxville,  had  100  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion  m  1877  of  whom  52  were  males.  They  are  taught  the  common  school  branches : 
also  shoemaking,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  agriculture.  Tuition  and  board  are  free  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  was  824,000,  and 
no  income  is  reported  from  any  other  source. —  (Return.) 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  reports  10  instructors  and  5 
ployes,  with  62  pupils,  who  were  taught  the  common  English  branches,  music 
.Latin,  besides  broom  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  fancy  work,  and  telegraphy  ’ 


em- 
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institution  lias  a  library  of  1,006  volumes,  and  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
valued  at  $90,000.  No  receipts  are  reported  for  this  year  except  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $17,000. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  close  of  January, 
1877,  at  Nashville.  Several  able  papers  were  read  and  much  discussion  had  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  amendments  to  the  school  law.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  association 
submitted  a  memorial  to  the  general,  assembly  embodying  certain  amendments,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  organization  of  a  central  county  board  of  education 
by  the  different  boards  of  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  work  in  counties 
and  securing  a  broader,  more  responsible,  and  more  intelligent  administration  of  the 
public  schools.  The  bill  accompanying  the  memorial  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  house,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  third 
reading  in  that  body. —  (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D. 

Professor  Eve,  eminent  as  a  surgical  instructor,  was  born  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  June 
27,  1806.  His  subsequent  history  may  be  almost  written  in  his  titles:  Bachelor  of 
arts  of  Franklin  College,  Georgia,  1826 ;  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1828;  bearer  of  the  Golden  Cross  of  Honor  for  meritorious  services  in  Poland, 
1831 ;  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1832-1849  ;  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville,  1850;  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  1851-1868;  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  1868-’69 ;  professor  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery  in 
the  medical  departments  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  Universities,  1870-1876;  Cen¬ 
tennial  representative  of  surgery  at  the  Medical  Congress  of  Nations  at  Philadelphia, 
1876;  and  finally  professor  of  surgery  in  the  new  Nashville  Medical  College,  1877,  on 
November  3  of  which  year  he  died.  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  one  who  filled  so 
many  posts  of  influence,  who  was  offered  others  almost  as  numerous  as  those  he  filled, 
and  who  crowded  every  lecture  hall  he  occupied  with  eager  and  appreciative  students, 
was  a  man  of  much  more  than  common  mark.  And  such  he  certainly  was ;  his  noble 
presence  instantly  arrested  the  attention  which  his  intense  enthusiasm,  his  large  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  great  operative  skill  subsequently  kept  intently  fixed.  Studying 
after  his  graduation  at  Philadelphia  in  the  best  schools  of  France  and  on  the  battle  fields 
and  hospital  floors  of  Europe,  he  came  back  so  well  prepared  to  teach  that  even  in  the 
then  sparse  population  of  the  South  his  classes  rose  in  the  first  year  from  28  to  195.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  at  Louisville  the  great  physician  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  he  so  electrified  his 
audiences  there  as  to  draw  forth  from  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  a  unanimous  re¬ 
quest  that  he  should  stay,  when  regard  for  his  wife’s  failing  health  had  induced  him 
to  turn  his  face  southward  again.  Entering  at  Nashville  on  what  seemed  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  field,  his  class  fast  grew  from  136  to  454,  fairly  rivalling  the  great  schools 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  And  so  throughout,  as  speaker,  writer,  and  operative 
I  surgeon,  he  stood  ever  far  ahead  of  ordinary  men,  one  of  the  born  leaders  of  his  kind, 
few  equalling  him  and  fewer  still  excelling  him  in  any  field  on  which  he  entered. 
His  death  was  like  his  life,  remarkable.  Exhausted  with  labor  and  suffering  proba- 
;  blyfrom  heart  disease,  his  sympathies  were  strongly  exercised  for  a  poor  laborer 
crushed  by  a  railway  train,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  he  could  afford 
relief,  he  stopped  on  his  way  home  to  see  a  patient  operated  on  the  day  before.  The 
exertion  proved  too  great  for  his  weakened  system,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  hotel 
where  this  latter  patient  was  sojourning,  he  sank  fainting  with  weakness  and  quickly 
died  before  her  eyes. —  (Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Nashville. 

[Term,  1877-1879.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875. 

1877. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-18  in  1875,  8-14  in 
1877). 

Reported  enrolment  in  free  schools . 

Reported  average  attendance . 

210, 922 

124, 567 
84, 415 

2, 924 
78 
$1  43 

1  95 
158 
$43, 339 

3,100 

$53 

$726, 236 

127, 085 

109, 052 

15, 515 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Public  schools  reported . 

Average  time  of  these  in  days . 

Monthly  cost  of  each  pupil  enrolled . 

Monthly  cost  of  each  in  attendance . 

3, 313 
66 

$1  66 

389 

$0  23 

12 

New  school-houses  built . 

Valuation  of  these . 

140 

18 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  employed . 

* 

Average  monthly  pay . 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  reported  expenditure . . 

$496, 083 

$230, 153 

(Reports  of  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1875,  and  from  the  same,  now  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  for  1877.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Tbe  counties  reporting  for  1875  were  97  ;  for  1877  there 
were  110.  The  figures  for  the  former  year  differ  much  from  those  given  by  Governor 
Coke  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  which  were  313,061  for 
scholastic  population,  161,670  for  enrolment  in  public  schools,  $1.56  for  the  monthly 
cost  of  each  pupil,  and  $1,008,821  for  total  expenditure  upon  the  schools.  An  estimate 
for  the  whole  State,  covering  the  school  year  1874-75  (p.  6  of  the  superintendent’s 
report),  gives  184,705  as  the  enrolment,  125,224  as  the  average  attendance,  3,898  as 
the  number  of  schools,  and  4,030  as  the  number  of  teachers. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  board  of  education ,  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of 
State,  since  August  19,  1876,  has  had  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
It  distributes  the  available  annual  school  fund  to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  scho¬ 
lastic  population;  counsels  county  school  officers  from  time  to  time,  through  circular 
letters,  as  to  practical  details  of  duty ;  is  to  have  the  school  laws  printed  in  form  for 
distribution  after  each  legislative  session  that  has  acted  on  them,  and  is  to  make 
report  of  the  public  schools  in  various  specified  particulars  at  each  biennial  session 
of  the  legislature  and  at  each  special  session  authorized  by  executive  proclamation 
to  legislate  on  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

A  secretary  of  the  board,  appointed  by  it,  acts  as  its  executive  officer  at  Austin,  and 
performs  such  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 

LOCAL. 

The  county  judge  in  each  county  acts  in  some  slight  sense  as  a  superintendent  of 
school  affairs  for  the  county,  by  examining  applications  for  the  establishment  of  school 
communities1  within  it,  sanctioning  such  as  he  is  satisfied  are  made  in  good  faith,  and 
appointing  for  them  the  legally  required  school  officers. 

Three  school  trustees,  thus  appointed,  are  to  provide  school-houses,  engage  teachers, 

1  These  school  communities  are  voluntary  organizations  of  parents,  guardians,  and  next  friends  of 
children  to  he  educated,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  their  neighborhood  a  share  of  the 
distributable  State  school  fund  proportioned  in  amount  to  the  number  of  the  children  they  may  wish  to 
educate.  Thoy  answer  somewhat  to  districts  elsewhere. 
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and  see  that  the  schools  for  which  they  act  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  limitations  of  the  law. 

A  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  consists  of  3  well  educated  persons,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  judge.  It  is  to  examine  every  person  proposing  to  teach  in  the 
public  free  schools,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  judge,  without  a  certificate  from 
whom  no  one  may  be  engaged  to  teach  a  public  school  within  the  county. —  (School 
law  of  1876.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Under  the  school  law  of  1876  only  biennial  reports  are  made  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  this  State,  and  none  having  been  presented  in  1877,  very  little  information 
respecting  the  public  schools  can  be  given.  A  letter  from  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  expresses  regret  at  his  inability  to  furnish  a  full 
statement  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  public  free  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a 
printed  report,  he  kindly  forwards  such  printed  matter  touching  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  as  has  been  furnished  the  local  press.  From  this  some  information 
has  been  gleaned  regarding  the  system  of  education  in  certain  of  the  cities,  as  well  as 
a  few  facts  relating  to  the  general  system,  including  remarks  upon  the  school  law  by 
Secretary  Hollingsworth  himself. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Secretary  Hollingsworth  considers  the  present  school  law,  passed  in  1876,  the  best 
the  State  has  ever  had.  The  distinguishing  features  which  he  thinks  commend  it  to 
popular  esteem  and  render  it  acceptable  to  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods  are  :  (1) 
Community  organization,  determined,  not  by  geographical  limits,  but  simply  by  indi¬ 
vidual  membership  ;  no  such  feature  is  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  other  States. 
(2)  Trustees  have  the  authority  to  permit  the  teacher  whom  they  employ  to  receive 
pupils  not  of  the  scholastic  age  at  such  rates  of  tuition  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  interested,  thus  happily  blending  with  mutual  advantage  the  two  systems, 
private  and  public. 

Another  thing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  renders  the  school  law 
popular,  is  that  no  special  school  tax,  as  such,  is  assessed.  School  revenues  come  from 
interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund,  a  poll  tax,  and  one-fourth  of  the  general  reve¬ 
nue.  In  addition  to  these  general  or  State  resources,  there  are  local  or  county  additions, 
such  as  fines  collected  for  violation  of  the  local  option  law,  funds  collected  as  dog  tax, 
and  interest  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  county  school  lands. 

The  objection  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system  is  weakened  by  the  liberty  allowed 
in  the  organization  of  school  communities  holds  good,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  towns,  and  densely  populated  rural  districts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  if  the  law  established  a  minimum  registration  of  pupils  as  a  prerequisite  to  organ¬ 
ization,  many  children  would  be  denied  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  school  law. 
Under  the  law  as  it  is,  a  few  neighbors,  representing  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or 
three  pupils  of  scholastic  age  and  as  many  more  who  are  not  within  that  age,  may,  if 
they  see  proper,  organize  a  school  community  ]  trustees  are  appointed,  a  teacher  is 
employed,  and  the  children  are  taught.  This  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 

Secretary  Hollingsworth  defines  a  public  school  under  the  law  as  iollows: 

tt  i.  a  school  that  is  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  29  of  the  school 

“  2.  A  school  that  recognizes  the  legal  authority  of  public  officials. 

“  3.  A  school  taught  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  competency. 

“4.  A  school  taught  in  compliance  with  a  written  contract  lawfully  made  between 
the  teacher  and  the  legally  appointed  trustees.  . 

“5.  A  school  from  which  none  who  desired  to  participate  m  its  benefits  were  ex¬ 
cluded  in  its  organization.  , 

“6.  A  school  the  teacher  in  charge  of  which  demands  no  extra  tuition  from  parents 
or  trustees  for  the  instruction  of  children  ot  scholastic  age  studying  only  such  branches^ 
as  are  prescribed  by  law.  A  public  school  is  absolutely  free  to  all  pupils  meinbeis  ot 
the  organized  community  of  the  scholastic  age,  when  their  studies  are  confined  to  the 
branches  prescribed  by  law.  A  teacher  that  proposes  to  merely  credit  parents  of  such 
children  with  the  sum  paid  by  the  trustees  out  of  public  school  fund,  and  to-  hold 
parents  responsible  on  individual  accounts  for  any  extra  amount,  is  not  a  teacher  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  school  law,  and  is  not  entitled  to  one  dollar  of  the  public  school  tuna. 
Parents  may,  as  a  voluntary  act,  contribute  of  their  private  funds  to  the  support  ot  a 
teacher  in  a  public  school,  but  no  school  organization  can  legally  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  public  school  fund  when  it  is  either  expressed  or  privately  understood  that  the 
teacher  is  to  be  paid  full  private  rates  of  tuition  and  that  it  is  expected  of  every  one 

who  sends  to  the  school  to  comply  with  such  terms. 

“  7.  A  school  wherein  the  teacher  uses  the  English  language  as  the  common  medium 

of  imparting  instruction.  .  . 

“8.  A  school  non-sectarian  in  matters  of  religion/7 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

No  general  law  determines  the  number  of  members  or  the  organization  of  boards 
of  education  for  cities.  The  arrangement  of  these  matters  is  left  to  the  several  city 
governments.  J 

STATISTICS. 


Population. 

Children  of 

school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at¬ 

tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Brenham . 

«4,  000 
a27,000 
12,256 

6420 

2,890 

618 

1,583 

c793 

319 

1,319 

649 

10 

25 

$12,  643 

Houston . 

San  Antonio . 

a  Estimated. 

&  Between  8  and  14,  the  legal  school  age ;  between  6  and  18  the  number  is  790. 
c  Average  enrolment. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Breriham.  The  public  schools  here  comprise  primary,  grammar,  and  high  depart¬ 
ments,  each  being  divided  into  3  grades  of  a  year  each.  In  order  to  make  transition 
easier  tor  the  brighter  pupils,  the  lower  grades  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  rep¬ 
resenting  half  a  year’s  work.  The  schools  were  in  session  in  1876-77  ten  months. 
Organized  recently  as  an  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  disarm  all  op¬ 
position,  and  are  now  the  pride  of  the  city.— (City  report  and  letter.) 

Houston.-  Since  the  city  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  pupils,  and  the  public  school  system  is  pronounced  a  success. —  (Report  of 
board  of  trustees. ) 

Nun  Antonio.—  The  year  1876-77  was  marked  by  prosperity  in  most  of  the  classes, 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  81.85  per  cent,  on  the  average  number  of  pupils 
enrolled..  Teachers’  meetings  were  held  by  the  supervising  principal  twice  a  month, 
and  the  improvement  resulting  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  reported  to  have  been 
very  perceptible  at  subsequent  examinations  of  the  pupils ;  but  since  the  school  board  did 
not  make  attendance  obligatory,  all  was  not  accomplished  that  was  desired.—  (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

State  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  yet  established,  but  the  catalogue  of 
the  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College  contains  a  notice  of  “  a  normal  school  for  train- 
ing  teachers.  lh©  students  in  this  are  taught  at  present  with  the  regular  classes,  but 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  desire  it  a  separate  class  is  promised.  No  special  course 
is  indicated.  Essentially  the  same  kind  of  normal  school  appears  also  at  Waco  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waco.  A  normal  institute  exists  at  Austin,  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  with  146  pupils,  probably  colored. 

INSTITUTES. 

There  is  no  present  provision  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  teachers’  institutes. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  such,  there  is  no  specific  information  for  1877,  beyond  the 
tact  that  a  school  of  this  class,  established  in  1875-76,  crowned  the  school  system  of 
the  city  of  Brenham.  The  course  of  3  years  includes  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  Latin,  and 
the  Anabasis,  Crito,  and  Iliad,  in  Greek,  with  a  good  selection  of  English  studies, 
and  instruction  in  German  throughout.  Under  the  school  laws  of  this  State  for  some 
years  past  private  academies,  on  receiving  and  teaching  such  pupils  as  required  sec¬ 
ondary  training,  have  been  allowed  compensation  out  of  the  public  school  fund. 
Erobably  many  schools  of  this  kind — half  private,  half  public  —  exist  in  the  State. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I  or  statistics  of  a  business  college,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  a  commercial  school 
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exists  in  the  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  the  course  in  which  covers  1  year ; 
students,  28,  under  1  instructor.  A  kindred  school  in  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana, 
enrolled  24  pupils  under  1  instructor.  A  commercial  school  is  among  the  8  planned 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College. —  (Catalogues.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  same  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Except  at  Waco  University,  where  there  has  been  some  extension  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  changes  made  in  the  courses  of  study  or  plans  of 
instruction  of  these  colleges  since  1876,  when  they  were  given  for  each  institution  in 
detail.  Information  reaches  this  Bureau,  though  not  from  an  official  source,  that  the 
State  in  1877  purchased  lands  and  buildings  near  Hempstead,  Waller  County,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  colored  youth  which  may  afford  them 
advantages  for  collegiate  and  scientific  training. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
established  in  1876,  began  with  6  students,  a  number  which  in  the  second  year  rose 
to  250,  while  it  had  accommodations  for  only  160.  Embarrassment  and  a  considerable 
falling  off  was  the  result.  New  buildings  now  make  the  accommodation  sufficient  for 
250,  and  it  is  announced  that  no  more  than  that  number  will  be  received  until  the  State 
shall  enlarge  every  department.  Eight  departments  have  been  planned,  answering  to 
the  customary  “  schools”  of  southern  colleges ;  but  the  want  of  adequate  preparation 
for  advanced  studies  on  the  part  of  applicants  has  thus  far  limited  operations  to  the 
academic  or  preparatory  training.  When  the  needful  material  shall  have  been  fur¬ 
nished,  every  department  contemplated  in  the  organization  will  be  equipped  and  the 
real  work  of  the  college  will  begin. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

A  department  of  theology  connected  with  Baylor  University ,  at  Independence  (Bap¬ 
tist),  has  a  3  years’  course  of  study,  and  reports  6  students  for  1877. 

A  school  of  theology,  with  3  professors  and  a  3  years’  course,  was  announced  to  be 
opened  by  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South), 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  be  proficiency  in  the 
schools  of  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  through  the  junior  year. —  (Cata¬ 
logue  for  1876-77.) 

LEGAL. 

A  professor  of  law  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  Baylor  University,  Independ¬ 
ence,  but  there  is  no  indication  in  its  circular  for  1877  of  the  number  of  students  under 
his  instruction  or  of  the  character  or  length  of  the  legal  course. 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana,  has  a  law  school,  with  2  professors,  and  a  course  of  10 
months,  which  reports  9  students  for  the  autumn  of  1877. 

MEDICAL. 

No  report  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  from  the  Texas  Medical  College  and 
Hospital,  Galveston. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  for  1877  a 
corps  of  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  56  pupils,  making  148  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school.  The  studies  taught  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  plain  English  education, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  the  Bible,  and  mo¬ 
rality.  There  is  a  printing  office  in  which  6  of  the  boys  were  employed ;  others  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  farm  and  garden  work.  Except  these,  no  industrial  occupations  for  the  boys 
are*  yet  provided.  The  girls  are  taught  the  ordinary  duties  of  housekeeping  and  needle 
and  fancy  work,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  drawing  and  painting  may  be  added.  There 
are  300  volumes  in  the  library. — (Catalogue,  special  return  for  1877,  and  letter  from  the 
superintendent. ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Tlie  Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  at  Austin,  gave  instruction  during 
the  year  1876-77  to  65  pupils,  28  males  and  37  females,  in  reading,  raised  print ; 
orthography,  raised  print ;  writing,  by  the  New  York  point  or  dot  system ;  arithme¬ 
tic;  geography;  English  grammar;  rhetoric;  etymology;  algebra;  natural  philoso¬ 
phy ;  history  and  music;  besides  broom,  pillow,  and  mattress  making,  and  beadwork, 
sewing,  cutting,  &c.  The  study  of  telegraphy,  previously  pursued,  was  not  continued 
in  1876-77,  but  a  return  appears  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  revived.—  ( Report  of  the 
trustees,  1876-77.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

His  Excellency  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  president ,  Austin. 

Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth,  secretary  and  executive  officer,  Austin. 


VERMONT. 
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VERMONT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youtli  of  school  age  (5-20) . 

Of  this  age  in  public  schools. ... 
Total  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance - --  ■ 

In  private  and  church  schools . . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts ... . 
Number  of  fractional  districts. 
Common  schools. 


Average  time  of  school  in  days. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  employed  in  public  schools . 

Women  so  employed . — 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  reported  expenditure . 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  available  school  fund  b . 


1875-76. 


92, 577 
69,  013 
71, 325 
39, 474 
6, 175 


2, 371 
206 
2,519 
120.9 


671 
3, 688 
$37  24 
22  48 


$480, 158 
565, 044 


$669, 087 


1876-77. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


92, 425 
69, 708 
73,  353 
45, 318 
6, 183 


2,373 

397 

2,545 

122 


720 
3, 608 
$34  44 
21  60 


$548, 253 
537, 153 


$669, 087 


695 
2,  028 
a5, 844 
8 


2 

191 

26 

1.1 


152 


49 


$68, 095 


80 

$2  80 
88 


$27, 891 


nThis  number  is  quite  possibly  somewhat  too  high,  as  the  figure  for  1876  was  based  on  returns  which 
TlSlSof school  lands  (value  not  estimated),  which  produce  about  $14,000  a  year. 

fReuort  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  1875-76, 
with  report  and  reton  from  the  saiie  for  1876-77.  The  items  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture  for  1876-77  are  from  the  return.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  joint  assembly  at  each  biennial  ses- 
sion  of  t heTeo  slaCe  has  genera  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  school  training  m 
the  State  He  is  to  give  hit  whole  timl  to  the  promotion  of  these  interests,  to  hold 

institutes*  in^ties®  where  the  teachers  request  it,  and  *»  ’ ‘“{teh  Mennitf Ss  SoS 
returns  from  incorporated  academies  and  grammar  schools ,  at  each  session 

of  the  legislature  he  must  make  report  of  his  official  acts  and  of  the  condition  of  the 

schools. 

LOCAL. 

An  examining  hoard  for  each  count, (is  chosen, .since  1^6>  a*  eacll  thes^LperiSIndente 

&7rSfa^ 

to  gbut  certmcates  valid  for  5  years  when  these  candidates  pass  successfully  a  written 
'extern!  to  not  less  than  6  subjects 
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annual  March  meeting  to  visit  and  supervise  the  public  schools  within  it.  A  law  of 
1874,  as  amended,  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  town  superintendents  in  each  county  to  meet 
annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  to  agree  on  a  set  of  questions  to  be  used  in  the 
county  in  the  written  examinations  of  teachers  and  to  fix  a  standard  to  be  reached  in 
these  examinations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Town  school  directors,  3  or  6  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the  people  in  towns  that  have 
abolished  the  district  system,  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years,  subsequently  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going  out  annually.  They  have  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  school  property  of  the  town  and  the  customary  duties  of  school  boards,  with 
authority  to  establish  graded  schools  and  provide  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the 
sciences  and  higher  branches  of  education. 

School  district  officers  are  a  moderator  to  preside  in  the  meetings,  a  clerk,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  one  or  three  auditors,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  one  or  three 
legal  voters  for  care  of  the  schools,  all  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  March 
and  holding  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  A  law  of  1876,  however,  allows  districts 
to  choose  prudential  committees  of  3,  with  a  view  to  a  three  years’  term,  one  to  be 
changed  yearly.  Union  or  graded  districts  may  have  3,  6,  or  9,  with  annual  change  of 
one-third.— (Compiled  school  laws,  1875,  and  laws  of  1876.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875  it  was  stated  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough’s  pamphlet,  entitled  “Constitutional  provisions  in 
regard  to  education  in  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union,”  that  the  very  imper- 
tect  form  of  constitution  adopted  in  1777  was  “without  pro vision  for  educational 
institutions.”  Superintendent  Conant  has  since  shown  that  this  statement  is  errone¬ 
ous,  and  that,  as  given  in  Slade’s  Vermont  State  Papers,  the  instrument  expressly  said : 
“  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town,  by  the  legislature,  for  the  con¬ 
venient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  each  town,  * 
[as]  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.”  It  was  also  further 
said :  “  Ope  grammar  school  in  each  county  and  one  university  in  this  State  ought  to 
be  established  by  direction  of  the  general  assembly.”  The  correction  came  too  late 
for  insertion  in  the  Report  for  1876,  but  it  is  now  made  with  pleasure,  showing,  as  it 
does,  that  Vermont  stood  no  whit  behind  her  sister  States  in  respect  to  the  early  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  three  chief  forms  of  education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  summary  of  statistics  previously  given  shows  that,  notwithstanding  many  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  there  has  been  considerable  educational  advance.  The  number 
of  schools  in  1877  was  26  greater  than  in  1876,  the  average  time  of  session  longer,  the 
enrolment  larger  by  2,028,  with  an  average  attendance  considerably  increased ;  this, 
too,  when  the  school  population,  instead  of  increasing,  had  fallen'  off  152.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  also  is  encouraging,  and  is  considerably  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  than  is  the  decrease  of  female  teachers  which  has 
to  be  set  against  it.  The  diminution  in  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women  teachers  is 
common  to  most  of  the  States  this  year,  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  building 
and  repairs  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  the  expenditures  for  public 
schools.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  although  teachers’  wages  have  been  lower, 
the  teaching  has  generally  been  of  better  quality,  through  the  influence  of  the  county 
institutes  held. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING. 

By  a  law  of  November  28, 1876,  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  required  studies 
of  the  public  schools.  No  note  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  extent  to  which  this  re¬ 
quirement  has  been  carried  out,  nor  is  it  said  whether  any  system  for  the  State,  meant 
to  reach  all  the  schools  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  study,  has  been  agreed 
upon.  Of  course,  without  some  such  system  there  must  be  difficulty  in  giving  effect 
to  the  law. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Another  law  of  the  same  date  defines  a  graded  school  in  Vermont  to  be  “  any  school 
in  this  State  maintained  by  a  town  or  by  a  school  district  for  not  less  than  30  weeks 
each  year,  and  consisting  of  4  or  more  departments,  taught  by  4  or  more  teachers,  hav¬ 
ing  an  established  course  of  study,  and  having  all  the  departments  under  the  oversight 
or  control  of  one  principal  teacher.”  Any  school  district  supporting  such  a  school  is 
declared  to  be  a  graded  school  district  and  to  be  entitled  to  any  and  all  privileges 
granted  by  law  to  such  districts.  With  a  view  to  better  gradation  of  the  schools  mid 
to  the  unification  of  their  work,  a  well  arranged  course  of  study,  reaching  through 
8  classes  and  covering  10  years,  is  given  by  Superintendent  Conant  in  his  report  and 
has  been  sent  out  with  the  registers  to  all  the  schools.  The  general  adoption  of  such 
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a  course  could  hardly  fail  to  he  improving,  as  united  and  harmonized  effort  is  always 
more  effective  than  that  which  is  independent  and  irregular.  Twenty-one  graded 
;  school  systems 'in  as  many  districts  existed  in  1876-77,  eight  of  them  having  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  associated  with  an  academy  or  county  grammar  school,  which  receives  their 
advanced  scholars,  according  to  a  permission  given  in  the  school  law.  There  was  an 
average  of  6|  grades  each  in  these  schools,  the  teachers  numbered  150,  the  reported 
pupils  7,060,  three  districts  not  reporting  their  pupils.  At  least  4  appear  to  have  high 
school  courses. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


In  Burlington  there  is  a  hoard  of  school  commissioners  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  ward,  with  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  as  president ;  in  Rutland,  a 
hoard  of  trustees,  also  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  ward,  a  member  of  the 
board  being  the  acting  president. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 

attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

"Rnrlington . 

18,  000 
10, 000 

3, 207 
2, 206 

1, 046 
825 

808 

507 

36 

16 

$19,  768 
9,  708 

Rutland . . 

Notes  ON  the  statistics. — The  figures  for  population  and  children  of  school  age 
possibly  include  a  larger  territory  than  is  covered  by  the  school  reports.  The  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Burlington  is  derived  from  a  district  report ;  that  from  Rutland,  from  a 
return  to  this  Bureau. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  reports  in  all  11  day  schools,  of  which  2  were  ungraded,  4  primary,  3  in¬ 
termediate,  1  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  also  3  evening  schools,  among  which 
for  the  first  time  appears  a  mechanical  drawing  school.  Such  a  school  had  been  long 
desired  by  the  superintendent  and  school  board,  but  until  the  autumn  of  1877  they  did 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  the  establishment  of  it;  then  the  offer  of  two  city  officers 
and  of  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  to  give  3  evenings  weekly  to  the  school 
if  the  city  would  fit  up  rooms  for  it  led  to  immediate  action.  The  school  enrolled  o4 
pupils,  about  half  of  them  young  men  from  the  workshops  of  the  city,  the  remainder 
from  the  public  schools,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  successful  operation. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  was  much  affected  by  an  epidemic  of  diph¬ 
theria,  which  led  many  alarmed  parents  to  keep  their  children  home.  (Report  of 
Superintendent  Charles  J.  Alger  for  1877 . ) 

At  Rutland  the  graded  school  district,  which  does  not  seem  to  include  the  whole 
place,  had  in  it  -1  high,  1  grammar,  1  intermediate,  4  secondary,  and  5  primary  schools. 
Teachers  here  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  each  day  in  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  in  then*  respective  classes,  and  to  avoid  corporal  punishment  if  possi¬ 
ble. —  (Report  for  1876-77.)  ,  .  ,. 

In  both  Burlington  and  Rutland  there  are  several  private  and  church  schools,  andm 

each  there  is  an  academic  school  for  boys. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  and  returns  from  the  3  State  normal  schools  show  at  Castleton,  for  1876-77, 
5  instructors,  69  students,  9  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4  from  the  second;  at 
Johnson,  11  instructors,  120  normal  students,  16  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4 
from  the  second;  at  Randolph,  8  instructors,  and  230  normal  students  m  1  ,  wi 

graduates  from  the  first  and  12  from  the  second  course;  totals,  24  instructors,  n 

mal  pupils,  76  minor  and  20  higher  graduates.  .  ,,  ,  ,  «... 

The  first  course  hi  all  these  schools  includes  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be  PJf" 
sued  in  the  common  schools,  and  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  The  second  includes 
the  same  branches,  but  adds  another  year  of  higher  studies.  Certificates  °f  graduation 
from  the  lower  course  have  the  effect  of  a  5  years  hcense  to  teach  m  the  comm  ^ 
schools  of  the  State;  certificates  in  the  higher  course,  the  effect  of  a  10  years  license. 
(Law  of  November  24,  1874.) 

BENNINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

An  act  approved  November  28, 1876,  gave  any  graded  school  organized  m  accordance 
with  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  and  situated  in  a  county  m  which  t 
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au*,lorit;y  to  establish  in  connection  with  such  graded  school  a  training 
n  t  -i0r  ?e  Prf  Parati°“  of  teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  provSf 

at  B^Won  SSraSv  1877  T?  °rgaTed  in  connection  with  the  graded  school 
?  ?  ^  *  ebruary,  18//.  Ten  pupils  were  admitted  who  had  finished  thA 

?  stlw1^  }n  the  grammar  department,  and  instruction  entirely  of  a  professional 

character  was  given  them  to  fit  them  for  then-  future  work.  Hereafter  it  S  Sosed 
to  take  only  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  into  the  normal  class.—  (’state  report ) 

teachers’  institutes. 

onthe  written  State.anP«™tendent  to  hold  institutes  in  the  counties 

o  line  written  application  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers.  Fourteen  such  inHtitn+rra 

from  23Ct0°95  ^ndth^tofn  1C?  /ere.  H16  number  of  teachers  attending  ranging 

n om  to  Jo,  and  the  total  of  such  attendance  reaching  819.  In  conduotino- 

temporary  training  schools  the  superintendent  was  aided  by  the  principals  of  the  SHto 

hehUlo^cf  f  meeting  having  the  character  of  a  city  institute  was 

held  duung  the  school  session  every  second  week,  with  great  apparent  benefit. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  many  other  States,  no  specific  information  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  this 
class  of  schools,  or  of  the  instructors  or  pupils  in  them8  By  tL  constitXon  of  179S 

are  found  in  connection  with  higher  schools  *  *  *  i  v  f  W “  8 

as  S55= 

Suifi  XSS  ”  f  ^0l  W°Vnd  a‘  once  teachesmetSls  to  the  young 

to£^ 

Stdince^^htnr.r  Z 

of  academies  *  or  How  can  wr?  fin  belP  f°rward.  *be  founding  of  the  proper  number 
answer  readv  and  n‘0  rW°  b-i  0,11  c?lleSes  W1^b  better  prepared  students?  An 
( State  report )  a"  **  g°e8>  1S’  by  multiplying  good  free  high  schools. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

acSemicd^StmenTof l  co^gTsee8  Table!  ^fvn'?'  preparatory  or 

ing,  and  ^summaries  of  the^S^ ^ 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  and  universities  for  young  men  (one  of  tliAm  niimi+tirw. 
also)  are  the  University  of  Fennont,  at  Burlington;  Mmieburg  CoU^e, MiddfeC^a 
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Congregational  institution ;  and  Norwich  University ,  a  scientific  and  military  college, 
mainly  under  Protestant  Episcopal  influences,  at  North  field.  In  these  three,  the  first 
of  which  is  open  to  both  sexes,  171  collegiate  students  were  reported  for  1877,  under 
26  instructors,  not  including  the  scientific  department  of  the  State  university,  to  he 
noticed  presently.  The  courses  in  the  three  appear  to  he  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876,  except  that  at  Norwich  University 
an  academic  and  business  course  of  3  years  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  the 
special  course  in  philosophy  then  noted. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College  at  Montpelier,  authorized  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  56  students  in  its  regular  collegiate 
classes,  besides  45  in  special  or  partial  courses,  and  1  graduate  student. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  affords 
4  courses  of  scientific  study,  namely,  (1)  agriculture  and  related  branches,  (2)  theo¬ 
retical  and  applied  chemistry,  (3)  civil  engineering,  and  (4)  metallurgy  and  mining 
engineering.  There  is  also  a  literary-scientific  course  which  coincides  substantially 
with  the  regular  academic  course  of  the  university,  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  and  its 
place  supplied  by  substitutions  from  tlie  department  of  science.  Tbe  degrees  conferred 
are  bachelor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  mining  engineer.  Number  of  students 
in  regular  courses,  15;  in  partial  courses,  4. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
professional  school  in  the  State.  It  has  the  usual  3  years7  course,  including  1  year  of 
preparatory  study  and  2  of  attendance  upon  its  instructions,  or  1  on  those  ol  some 
other  regular  medical  school  and  a  concluding  one  within  its  halls.  No  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  is  indicated,  beyond  the  inquiry  necessary  to  settle  this 
point.  Professors  and  instructors  in  1877,  resident,  6;  non-resident,  12;  students,  92, 
of  whom  only  4  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Vermont,  having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  the  reception  of  these  classes  of  pupils, 
provides  for  th.6  instruction  clscwlierc  of  sucli  of  tbcm  us  need  ber  uid. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Vergennes,  which  had  129  children  under  its  care  during 
the  vears  1875  and  1876,  with  116  remaining  in  the  latter  year,  sends  no  account  ot 
itself  for  1877,  as  its  reports  are  only  presented  biennially.  Both  boys  and  girls  under 
16  are  received,  and  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  with  such  employments  as  housework,  sewing,  seating  chairs,  and  maxing 
chair  frames. —  (Report  of  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers7  Association  was  held 

in  Benninuton,  February  1-2,  1877.  .  « 

Following  the  address  of  welcome  by  Prof.  I.  W.  Dunham,  was  a  discussion  of 

“The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the  college  77  and  then  a  paper  on  Class  room 
methods,77  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  of  Bennington.  A  discussion  of  ^e  fluertmn n°f  tll^ 
supervision,77  led  bv  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Barre  Academy,  and  Mr.  Dana,  ot  the  Rut¬ 
land  High  School,  served  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  system  ^  of  school  super¬ 
vision  in  the  State  is  in  some  respects  very  defective.  An  address  on  Success  m  life, 
bv  Rev  M.  E.  Cady,  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  compulsory  education.  In 
the  evening,  Rev.  R.  T.  Hall  dwelt  on  “The  teaching  of  morals  m  schools,  and  Re\. 
M.  H.  Buckham,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  well  as  of  the  association, 
•Ktvopflted  “Hieher  education  for  business  men.77  • 

1  The  second  daf’s  proceedings  began  with  a  discussion  of  “  The  J®®*  at 

bow  to  secure  them,77  by  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  principal  of  the  Normal  Scliool  at 
Randolnh  and  Walter  E.  Howard,  principal  of  that  at  Castleton.  Hon.  Edward 
superintendent  of  edition  delivered  an 

education  in  Vermont,77  after  which  a  paper  by  Professor  Lewis  Pollens,  ot  Burlington, 
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i°on  grammar,1 ”  was  read  and  Miss  Marcia  P.  Brown,  preceptress  of  the  Rut- 

land  High  School,  presented  one  on  “Our  work.”  Professor  I  W  Dunham  ot‘ Rpn 
mngton,  and  Henry  Clark,  of  Rutland,  showed  that  “Th? State  has 2l  S 
upon  the  teacher,  and  Professor  E.  H.  Higley,  of  Middlehury  College  urned  the 
importance  of  a  “Study  of  the  past.”  In  the  evenin/j  D? BartkVv  nr^ ei3  nf 

Prnh^1St01wI-Vrrl1  a^Tes.sed  tl10  association  on  “Success  in  teachum  ”  and 

?^ro-^e1ssor  ,™iaf  Wells,  of  Union  College,  delivered  an,  address  on  “Errors  in  our 
social  condition.  — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education ,  Randolph. 

[Third  term,  1878-1880.] 
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VIRGINIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) - 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) - 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  of  said  age  in  public  schools.. 
Colored  of  said  age  in  public  schools. 

Total  of  school  age  enrolled  a . . 

Pupils  over  the  school  age,  white - 

Pupils  over  the  school  age,  colored 
Whites  in  average  daily  attendance  . 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Total  average  daily  attendance . 

Percentage  of  school  population  en¬ 
rolled. 

Percentage  in  average  attendance . . . 
Number  in  higher  branches  a . 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Schools  for  whites . 

Schools  for  colored  pupils . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Number  of  graded  schools . 

School-houses  used  .  — . 

Owned  by  districts . 

Having  good  furniture . 

Built  during  the  year . 

Valuation  of  school  property  owned 
by  districts. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reported  receipts  for  public 
schools. 

Whole  cost  for  current  and  permanent 
items. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  State  school  fund . 


1876-77. 


280, 149 
202, 640 
482, 789 
137, 678 
62, 178 
199, 856 
513 
208 
80, 521 
34, 722 
115, 243 
41.4 

23.9 

7,382 


3, 357 
1,181 
4,  538 
113 
161 
5,825 
1,499 
1,750 
333 
$851, 731 


3, 984 
636 
2, 913 
1,707 
4,  620 

$34  95 
30  37 


$1, 215, 325 
1, 069, 679 

$1, 430, 645 


280, 149 
202, 640 
482, 789 
139, 931 
65, 043 
204, 974 
432 
228 
82, 029 
35, 814 
117, 843 
42.5 

24.4 

7,507 


3,  442 
1,230 
4,672 
112 
164 


Increase.  Decrease. 


2, 253 
2, 865 
5,118 


20 
1,508 
1, 092 
2,  600 

1.1 

.5 

125 


85 

49 

134 


317 


$117, 586 


4, 069 
671 
2, 967 
1,773 
4,740 

$33  10 
27  37 


6$1, 102, 113 
1, 050, 347 

$1,430, 645 


85 

35 

54 

66 

120 


81 


$1  85 
3  00 


$113, 212 
19, 332 


higher 


a  In  private  elementarv  schools  there  was  reported  in  1875  an  enrolment  of  18,633  pupils  ;  m 
schools,  4,652 ;  teachers  in  private  schools  of  all  grades,  1,319. 
b  According  to  a  written  return. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffner,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 


A  State  board  of  education  an  incorporated  body  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  super- 
mtendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  attorney  general,  has  charge  of  the  operations 
of  the  free  school  system  of  the  investment  of  the  State  school  fund,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  removal  of  county  superintendents,  with  other  minor  duties.  It  is  to 
report  annually  to  the  legislature. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  every  4  years,  beginning  with  1874,  enters  upon  duty  March  15  following  his 
election,  and  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  public  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

tio^for  term %  soho°’s >  stace,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion  for  terms  of  4  years,  have  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 

kU0T^,aS  8cho°l  trustce  electoral  hoards,  composed  of  the  county 
Commonwealth  s  county  attorney,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
appoint  the  local  school  officers  for  districts  within  their  respective  counties  under 

temffiutfnudn+l?Jyr  +  !877.  Other  county  boards,  composed  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  district  school  trustees  in  each  county,  have  charge  of  all  public 

counties  and  of  the  aramgemmt  of 

have  the  care  of  schools  for  their  several  districts. —  (School  laws  of  1873  and  1877.)  * 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROGRESS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

In  presenting  his  seventh  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ruffner  states  that  “  during  the  past  year  the  work  of  public  education  has 

and  'i  may  add° the^o ualit^of^tl  ^  ^rol™ent  of  Pupils,  the  average  attendance, 
ana,  l  may  add,  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  have  all  gained.  The  official  mamo-p! 

ment  has  also  improved  m  economy,  system;  and  efficiency.  Efforts  for  the  improve- 

ment  of  teachers  have  multiplied.  The  spirit  of  education  has  been  promoted  amono* 

X  generaUy  *  8r°W“g  attachment  to  P“Mc  school  system  hasten  manifested 

daily  attfn&TabnSrnnn^  “  enrolment,>.  nearly  5,000  pupils,  and  in  average 
aany  atienaance  about  3,000,  with  a  corresponding  gam  in  the  percent  a  o-p  nf 

^rrelredXeAtoOO  ZTlt  '  A"td  at  BameXfSlTofXtion 

about  non d  tk,  t0tnal  CUI?'ent  expenses  for  the  year  were  reduced 

About  tifa  mfeased  Work  miS'kt  h^e  been  expected  to  increase  the  cost. 

About  815? 000  more  than  last  year  was  expended  by  the  districts  in  permanent  im¬ 
provements.  The  expenses  of  the  central  office  were  reduced  from  $8,519  to  $5,819. 

difficulties  under  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  were  unusually  o-reat 
nf  Pr^SS  ^de  18  surprising,  and  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stability  anil  success 
the  system.  (Report  of  State  Superintendent  W.  H.  Ruffner  for  1870-’77.) ' 

ONE  SERIOUS  HINDRANCE. 

As  affecting  the  rate  of  the  progress  above  recorded,  and  as  threatening  an  abntp 
ment  of  it  m  the  futui*e,  Dr.  Ruffner  calls  attention  to  the  fLt  that  thegemba^ass-' 

2 ml ifw  f  The  wtG  fiaanc,e1s  h*Je  ledto  an  “  ammal  and  increasing  diversion  of  school 
1  S73L  n  t  St  °n  lllG  kter.arY  fnnd,  heretofore  unaffected  by  this  difficulty  since 

oin  on  d™f  pa8t  scp°o1  year  been  reduced  in  payment  from  $64  904  00  to 
$16,476.22  :  while  “  the  diversion  of  a  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the Capitation  and 

rer8?nyoe  >>x  tv  year  °f  the  ^r1  wssssa 

evei  since.  i  lie  fact  of  this  diversion  wTas  not  discovered  till  1876  when  an  inwQii 
Ration  authorized  by  the  legislature  revealed  an  arrearage  due  to  the  school  fund  of 
somethmg  over  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1870,  1871  1872  1873  and  1S74  ”  ti10 
amount  was  subsequently  reduced  to  $382,732,  but the  financial  ffifficulSes  of  the  Staffi 
treasury  have  caused  a  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  diminished  payments  of 

eft  due  the  ^rlmldf8’  on  July  1877,  Dr.  Ruffner  estimated  that  “the  total  deff- 
ciu  cl U6  tliG  scJiool  fund  must  liuvc  Tbccn  ulbout  $5^0  OftO  ^  Anri  oq  +1^  x  i 

tbe  ground  that  the  constitution  does  not  conteol  Mm’?n  his  atX  wX  tSo  WdX 
aPPro?riati?n  for  a“y  civic  Purpose  may  at  anytime  in  the  faturo sween 

rtfiXmazroSoXstate  takes  decided 

MEANS  OF  LENGTHENING  A  SHORT  SCHOOL  TERM. 

age  of  abouttimS8  school  term  iom  to  an  aver- 

to  oi  aoout  oi  months.  This,  Dr.  Ruffner  thinks,  meets  sufficiently  the  current  needs 
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of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  labor  of  their  children 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  But  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  parents  who  aim 
to  carry  the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  primary  school.  As  a  means  of 
remedying  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Ruffner  proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  every  alter¬ 
nate  school-house  in  a  county  shall  be  opened  for  the  first  five  months  of  a  school  year 
and  then  the  other  for  the  next  five  months,  thus  giving  those  who  wish  for  it  the 
opportunity  for  ten  months’  attendance.  A  union  of  any  two  adjacent  school  districts, 
each  having  its  own  school -house,  Avould  make  this  practicable  in  any  neighborhood, 
even  without  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  the  county  generally.  The  plan  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  in  all  States  and  neighborhoods  where  short  school  terms 
form  the  ordinary  rule,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  aspirations  of  parents  or  of 
pupils  for  the  fullest  opportunities  of  training  are  now  frustrated. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  fund  has  continued  to  render  important  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State,  its  grant  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  having  amounted  to 
$16,850.  This  has  been  distributed,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  trustees, 
mainly  among  well  regulated  free  schools  continued  for  about  10  months  of  the  year, 
having  100  to  300  or  more  pupils,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent,  on 
the  enrolment.  The  people,  in  each  case,  must  pay  for  current  expenses  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  fund,  and  must  bear  all  the  cost  ot  erecting, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  must  grade  their  schools,  provide  a  teacher 
for  every  50  pupils,  and  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  them  model  schools. 
A  portion  of  the  fund  has  also  gone  to  aid  normal  instruction  in  teachers’  institutes 
conducted  by  the  State  superintendent  and  by  selected  instructors  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.—  (State  report  for  1876-77,  and  Peabody  fund  report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

The  school  boards  of  cities,  under  a  general  State  law,  consist  of  not  more  than  3 
trustees  from  each  ward  where  the  cities  are  divided  into  wards  :  where  there  is  no 
such  division,  of  not  more  than  3  for  each  school  district  which  may  be  established 
within  a  city  by  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  the  approval  of  the  common 
council.  In  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  paid  from  the  State  school  fund. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Alexandria 
Lynchburg . 
Norfolk. ... 
Richmond  . 


Population. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

14,  000 

4, 447 

1,183 

15,  000 

4,  093 

1,388 

23,  000 

fi,  244 

1,  344 

77,  500 

20,  754 

5,  558 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditures. 

812 

18 

$13, 595 

789 

23 

15, 431 

1,085 

26 

17,  658 

4,  696 

87 

80, 788 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Alexandria.-The  average  attendance  was  7  per  cent,  better  in  the  schools  for  whites 
and  2  per  cent,  better  in  schools  for  colored  children  than  m  1875-76.  In  enrolment  the 
white  schools  gained  over  7  per  cent.,  while  the  colored  schools  lost  over  1  per  cent. 
The  enrolment  of  white  children  (698)  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population, 
and  that  of  colored  children  (485)  was  30  per  cent,  ot  the  same.  The  percentage  of  at¬ 
tendance  to  enrolment  reached  90 ;  the  cost  of  educating  each  child,  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  was  $12.27.—  (Report  of  Superintendent  Richard  L.  Came,  lor 

fg7(3_777  \ 

Limchiurq.— The  schools  here  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar  and  high,  the  course 
in  the  primary  grades  requiring  4  years;  in  the  grammar  grades,  3  ;  m  the  high  schools, 
3.  In  the  last  it  is  prescribed,  except  that  an  election  is  allowed  between  Latin  and 
Greek  and  French  and  German.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Biggers  states  that  Ins 
report  for  1877  was  not  published  by  the  board  for  want  of  funds.  I  or  the  same  reason 
the  schools  were  closed  8  days  prior  to  the  usual  time.  He  thinks  however,  that  the 
school  system  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  than  over  before 
Norfolk. — The  schools  were  taught  10  months,  m  7  buildings.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  is  $58,000.  Cost  of  each  pupil  in  average  attendance,  $16.26.— 

(Return. ) 

17  E 
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Richmond. — The  original  graded  course  of  study  of  the  public  schools  embraced  13 
grades ;  but  it  has  been  revised  by  Superintendent  Peay,  so  that  now  all  the  former 
studies  are  included  in  10  grades,  namely,  4  primary,  3  grammar,  and  3  high.  Half¬ 
day  schools  in  the  lowest  grade  have  been  tried  and  proved  a  success.  Children  of  five 
to  eight  years  of  age,  it  is  found,  make  as  great  progress  in  3|  hours  of  study  as  in  6.  ■ 
Of  the  120  schools  belonging  to  the  system,  2  were  high,  23  grammar,  and  95  primary; 
75  were  for  white  and  45  for  colored  children.  The  average  cost  on  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  support  of  schools  for  1876-77  was  $15.99. —  (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Hampton  Normal,  and  Agricultural  Institute ,  at  Hampton,  has  a  course  covering  3 
years,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  course, 
which  are  chiefly  of  an  elementary  character,  farming,  sewing,  and  household  work 
were  taught.  There  is  a  3  weeks7  institute  at  the  close  of  the  course  to  prepare  grad¬ 
uates  for  teaching.  The  number  of  students  during  the  year  1876-77  was  274,  of  whom 
105  were  girls  and  169  boys. —  (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Valley  Normal  School  and  Summer  Institute ,  at  Bridgewater,  Va.,  embraces  in  its  4 
years7  course  of  instruction  classical,  normal,  business,  grammar,  and  ornamental  de-  ; 
partments,  a  model  school,  and  a  summer  institute  for  teachers,  this  last  continuing 
about  6  weeks.  The  attendance  in  1876-77  on  the  teachers7  advanced  course  was  5 ;  ! 
on  the  teachers7  elementary  course,  19  ;  and  at  the  normal  institute,  71.  The  whole 
number  of  normal  students  in  the  year  1877  was  97 ;  of  other  students,  111. —  (Catalogue 
and  return.) 

A  normal  institute  at  Strasburg,  kindred  to  that  at  Bridgewater,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  August,  1877,  but  no  report  from  it  has  reached  : 
this  Bureau. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem,  has  a  department  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  : 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  presi-  ‘ 
dent  of  the  college.  Students  have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  studies  they  may  wish 
in  the  college  classes  without  additional  charge. — (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  Richmond  No.  '  al  School,  a  department  of  the  public  school  system  of  Richmond.  , 
is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Tuition  is  free,  j 
In  1877  there  were  139  students  attending  its  3  years7  normal  course,  of  whom  46  were  ; 
men  and  93  women;  17  were  graduated,  and  14  of  them  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Re¬ 
turn.  ) 

Teachers7  meetings  are  also  held  every  Saturday  during  the  school  term,  in  the 
Richmond  High  School  building,  which  the  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  on  alternate  weeks.  Superintendent  Peay  conducts  the  exercises, 
assisted  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  special  subject,  j 
By  this  means,  all  new  methods  are  discussed. — (Return  to  Bureau.) 

A  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers  has  existed  also  at  Peters-  ! 
burg,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cook,  in  connection  with  an  elementary  school  | 
for  colored  children.  Its  statistics  for  1877  have  not  been  received;  in  1876  there 
appear  to  have  been  150  pupils  in  all,  without  distinction  between  normal  students 
and  others. 

TEACHERS7  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  board  of  education  has  power  at  its  discretion  to  invite  and  encourage 
meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  that  educational  addresses  . 
shall  be  made  before  such  meetings  provided  no  public  money  is  expended  for  such 
purposes.  The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  made  for  1876-77  an  allowance  of  $1,100 
for  holding  such  institutes,  and  in  72  counties  either  these  or  kindred  meetings  were  j 
held,  the  State  superintendent  being  present  as  conductor  or  lecturer  in  39  counties 
and  2  cities. —  (School  law  and  Peabodyreport. ) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  rendered  valuable  aid  in  1877,  as  in  former 
years,  in  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  alike  by  many  excellent  arti- 
cles  in  its  general  department,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  F.  Fox,  principal 
of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  by  important  matter  in  its  official  department, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  State  Superintendent  Ruflher. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Ruffner  reports  for  1876-77  a  total  of  7,507  pupils  as  studying 
higher  branches  under  the  public  school  system,  6,879  of  them  white  and  628  colored. 
These  were  probably,  in  most  cases,  connected  with  the  high  school  departments  of 
the  164  graded  schools  reported  by  him,  121  of  which  were  for  white  and  43  for  col-  j 
ored  pupils.  Two  such  high  schools,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  youth,  exist  in 
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Richmond ;  2  in  Lynchburg  also,  and  doubtless  others  in  the  principal  cities  and  large 
towns. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools 
specially  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of 
the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  preceding.' 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Virginia ,  Albemarle  County,  usually  receiving  annual  assistance 
from  the  State,  has  been  a  typical  institution  for  the  colleges  in  the  old  Common¬ 
wealth  that  have  sprung  up  since  its  establishment.  Founded  by  Jefferson  in  1825, 
mainly  upon  European  models,  its  instructions  are  given  not  in  the  four  collegiate 
classes  which  are  still  common  at  the  North,  but  in  collegiate  schools  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  one  branch  of  study.  From  these  schools  a  student  may  select  those 
he  will  attend,  taking,  however,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  3  in  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  receiving  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  if  he  pass  a  satisfactory  exami¬ 
nation,  one  of  the  following  degrees :  Proficient  in  certain  studies,  graduate  in  a  school, 
bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts.  These  are 
graded  according  to  attainments,  and  are  given  only  on  evidence  of  such  attainments, 
no  honorary  degrees  being  conferred. 

The  university  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  add  to  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology  and  natural  history  a  complete 
collection  of  Professor  Ward’s  casts  of  fossils,  and  to  erect  for  the  reception  of  these 
and  like  collections  a  new  and  excellent  museum  building.  This  gift  is  valued  at 
$80,000. 

Washington  and  Lee  University ,  Lexington,  Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  and 
Richmond  College ,l  Richmond,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  courses  by  schools  instead  of  classes,  and  even  the  older  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  has  rearranged  itself  on  essentially  the  same 
model ;  while  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  County,  and  Roanoke  College /  Salem,  have  the  more  common  plan  of  4  collegiate 
classes. 

For  statistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

• 

For  statistics  of  all  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  re¬ 
porting  in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XTII  of  the  appendix  following ;  for  summaries  of  these,  the  Report 

of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  has  a  3  years’  course 
in  agricultural  and  mechanical  as  well  as  literary  branches.  The  college  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  200  free  scholarships  are  provided  for  by  law.  The  catalogue 
for  1876-’77  reports  an  attendance  of  224  students. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  training  colored  youth  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  in  industrial 
pursuits,  including  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  besides  fitting  them  to  be  teach¬ 
ers.  The  institution  receives  one-third  of  the  income  from  the  congressional  grant 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Fifty-two  students  were  grad¬ 
uated  during  the  year  1876-77.  The  attendance  was  238,  of  whom  96  were  women. — 
(Return  and  report,  1877.) 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  is  a  State  military  and  scientific  school 
organized  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The 
course  occupies  4  years.  There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  169  students. —  (Catalogue 
and  return.  ) 

In  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  school  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry  had 
an  attendance  of  14  students,  and  that  of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  of  3.  There 
is  a  course  in  agricultural  engineering  and  one  in  mining  engineering ;  also  a  school 
of  applied  mathematics;  but  apparently  there  were  no  students  in  them. 

The  Newmarket  Polytechnic  Institute,  Shenandoah  County,  an  institution  for  training 
young  men  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  especially  engineering,  chemistry,  and 

1  Roanoke  College  and  Richmond  College  added  materially  to  their  collections  in  natural  history 
during  the  year. 
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telegraphy,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  State  Superintendent  Ruffner  in 
the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  January,  1877.  It  had,  by  the  last  accounts, 

3  instructors  and  87  students. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  reporting  theological  students  in  1877  are  the  following:  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
having  51  students,  of  whom  49  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science ;  Pdchmond 
Institute,  at  Richmond  (Baptist),  with  100  students  attending ;  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  (South),  at  Salem,  with  13  students,  of  whom 
12  had  received  a  scientific  or  literary  degree;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Fairfax  County,  which  had  41  students.  In  all  these  the  course  of  study 
covers  as  many  as  3  years,  and  it  reaches  6  in  the  Richmond  Institute,  which  embraces 
preparatory  and  academic  as  well  as  theological  studies.  There  is  an  examination  of 
greater  or  less  extent  required  by  all  these  institutions.  To  be  admitted  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  candidates  must  have  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  scholastic  training. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  affords  instruction  in  common  and 
statute  law,  and  in  equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional,  and  civil  law  and 
government.  The  number  of  students  attending  in  1877  was  111 ;  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uates,  16.  There  is  also  a  private  summer  course  of  law  in  connection  with  this  depart¬ 
ment,  which  begins  its  session  in  July  and  continues  2  months. 

The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  in  Washington  and  Lee  University  has  2  classes,  junior 
and  senior,  gives  its  instruction  by  text  books  and  lectures,  and  reports  for  1876-77  a 
total  of  28  students  under  7  professors  and  lecturers.  Number  of  graduates,  11. 

Neither  of  these  schools  examines  candidates  for  admission. 

MEDICAL. 

Opportunities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education  are  afforded  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  and  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Albe¬ 
marle  County.  The  first  named  provides  the  regular  3  years’  medical  course  and 
reports  an  attendance  of  46  students.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  the  graduation  of  the  student  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  attain¬ 
ments  only,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  his  course  of  study.  There  were  48  stu¬ 
dents  in  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dum b  and  the  Blind,  at  Staun¬ 
ton,  had  in  its  Department  for  the  Blind  42  pupils  in  1877,  who  were  instructed  in  the 
common  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music ;  also,  in  the  employments  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. — 
(Return,  1877.) 

The  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  an  attendance  of  91  pupils,  who  received 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  including  language,  gram¬ 
mar,  arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  drawing,  and  painting ;  also 
in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  employments  taught  are  cabinet  making,  car¬ 
pentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing,  painting  and  glazing,  and  bookbinding. — 
(Return.) 

MILLER  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL,  ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Albemarle  County,  is  reported  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  journals  to  have  devoted  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  establishment 
in  his  county  of  a  manual  labor  school,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  full  information  may 
be  given  in  the  Report  for  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fredericksburg,  July  10- 
12,  1877.  After  the  presentation  of  reports  by  the  standing  committees,  came  the  an¬ 
nual  address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  R.  Price,  and  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  John  L.  Marye.  In  giving  a  view  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
Slate,  the  president  said  that  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
richer  than  this  in  educational  efforts,  nor  more  richly  blessed  with  success  in  those 
efforts ;  and  that  in  every  town  and  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  school  and  col-  i 
lege  and  university,  the  seed  sown  by  this  association  is  already  bearing  its  good  1 
fruit. 

Addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  the  following  subjects:  “  Current  discussion 
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on  spelling  reform,”  by  Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity;  “Illiterate  education,”  by  Professor  George  F.  Holmes;  and  “ Specialized  study,” 
by  Captain  J.JEL  Cbamberlayne. 

Tbe  attendance  at  tbe  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  small,  but  the  reports  were 
excellent  and  tbe  discussions  interesting  and  instructive. —  (Educational  Journal  of 
Virginia,  August,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Following  close  on  a  munificent  gift  of  $55,000  made  in  1876  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
of  Washington,  to  increase  the  library  and  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  there  came  to  the  same  institution  in  1876-77,  from  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gifts  aggregating  about  $80,000  to  erect  and  furnish  a  museum  of 
natural  science.  Mr.  Brooks  had  previously  given  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
$25,000  for  a  like  purpose. 

Hampden  Sidney  College  reports  also  the  completion  of  a  subscription  of  $50,000, 
“chiefly  in  Virginia  consols,”  from  friends  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  New  York;  while  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
manual  labor  school  in  Albemarle  County,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  that  county,  is  cur¬ 
rently  reported  to  have  left  $850,000,  also  in  Virginia  securities,  $100,000  of  it  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  school. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BROCKENBROUGH. 

Judge  Brockenbrough,  long  the  head  of  a  noted  law  school  and  for  several  years, 
professor  of  law  in  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  died  at  that 
place  February  20,  1877. —  (Virginia  Educational  Journal,  April,  1877.) 

PRESIDENT  DUNCAN. 

Rev.  James  A.  Duncaji,  d.  d.,  president  of  Randolph  Macon  College  and  a  well 
known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  died  at  Ashland,  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Monday,  September  24,  1877.  He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1830,  and  graduated  in  1849  at  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterward  jtresident.  In 
the  Virginia  Conference  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  filled  the  lead¬ 
ing  pulpits  in  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Washington  City,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  every  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  for 
sixteen  years,  and  in  1866  and  1870  received  a  large  vote  for  bishop.  At  the  late  gen¬ 
eral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  he  appeared  as  a  fraternal  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Church  South,  delivered  a  most  impressive  address,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  For  several  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian 
Advocate,  and  for  eight  years  before  his  death  president  of  Randolph  Macon  Col¬ 
lege. —  (Central  Advocate,  October  3,  1877.) 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  T.  BLEDSOE. 

Rev.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  ll.  d.,  editor  of  the  Southern  Review,  and  for  many  years  a 
prominent  professor,  died  at  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  V a. ,  December  8,  1877 ,  aged 
68  years.  Dr.  Bledsoe  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1832,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1833-?34  ho  was  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio ;  in  1835-36  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  University.  From  1840  to  1848 
he  practised  law  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  1848-’53  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron¬ 
omy  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  from  1853-61  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  During  the  late  war  he  took  part  with  the  confederates, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  assistant  secretary  of  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  including  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  A  Theodicy  or 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery. —  (Christian 
Advocate,  December  20,  1877. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  "William  H.  Ruffner,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . ' 

Average  daily  attendance . 

SCHOOLS. 


1874-75. 


179, 897 
115, 300 
76,  468 


1875-76. 


184, 760 
123, 504 
72, 278 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


4,863 
8, 204 


4, 190 


Public  schools . 

Graded  schools . 

High  schools . . 

School-houses . 

School-houses  built  during  the  year.. . 
Value  of  school  property . 

TEACHERS. 


3, 231 
78 
8 

2,959 
117 
L,  605, 627 


3, 341 
67 
3 

3, 127 
141 

$1, 660, 468 


110 


168 

24 

$54, 841 


11 

5 


Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


2, 677 
784 
$35  03 
30  77 


2, 797  120 

896  112 

$34  89  . . 

32  09  . . 


$0  14 

1  32 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditures . 


$753, 477 
715, 160 


$860, 644  $107, 167 

793, 272  78, 112 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  school  fund 
Total  school  fund . 


$293, 270 
325, 243 


$340, 411 
340, 411 


$47, 141 
15, 168 


(From  report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools  in  those  years. ) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  governor,  holds  office,  like  him,  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  to 
see  that  the  school  system  is  carried  into  effect  and  perfected  as  far  as  possible.  He 
reports  annually  to  the  governor,  though  the  report  is  only  published  biennially. 

The  hoard  of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent  of  freo 
schools,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  has  the  management,  control,  and  investment  of  the 
school  fund. 

A  State  hoard  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  appointed  by  the  governor,  has  charge  of  the  examination  and  licens¬ 
ing  of  persons  desiring  State  certificates  as  teachers;  the  certificates  are  good  for  life 
or  during  good  behavior. 

LOCAL. 


A  county  supei'intendent  of  free  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  each 
county ;  he  is  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  of  temperate  habits,  of  literary 
acquirements,  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

A  county  hoard  of ^  examiners  for  examining  and  certifying  teachers  is  formed  in  each 
county  by  associating  with  the  county  superintendent  2  experienced  teachers,  chosen 
annually  by  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education  in  the  county  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  county  seat  in  August. 

A  hoard  of  education  for  each  township  school  district  is  chosen  every  2  years  by  the 
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voters  of  tlie  district  for  tlie  care  and  oversight  of  all  public  school  concerns  within 
the  township.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  two  commissioners  elected  by  the 

people.  . 

Boards  of  trustees  for  subdistricts  into  which  townships  are  divided  are  appointed  by 
the  township  boards  of  education,  and  by  the  amended  school  law  of  1877  are  to  consist 
hereafter  of  3  intelligent  and  discreet  persons  appointed  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and 
3  years,  and  subsequently  for  terms  of  3  years  only,  1  to  be  appointed  yearly.  They 
I1&V6  charge  of  the  schools  o£  their  suhdistrict  and  appoint  the  teachers  lor  them, 
(School  law  of  1873  as  amended  in  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  reports  in  West  Virginia  are  published  only  biennially  in  the  even  years ; 
consequently  but  little  official  information  is  available  respecting  the  working  of  the 
free  school  system  in  1877. 

The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Byrne  for  1876  noted  a  marked  progress  m  all 
the  departments  of  the  free  school  system,  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending,  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  and  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  Better  qualified  teachers  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  the  school  officers  generally,  and  particularly  by  county  superintendents,  were 
among  the  indications  of  advance.  The  finances  ot  the  schools,  too,  had  been  dis¬ 
bursed  more  efficiently  and  accounted  for  more  closely  by  the  local  officers.  < 

The  latest  information  respecting  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  found  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  for  the  year  1877.  Dr.  Sears 
says:  “The  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  encouraging  and  hopeiui;  they 
seem  to  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  energy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  then 
improvement  by  means  of  teachers’  institutes,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  in  the 
normal  schools. ” 

AID  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Assistance  to  the  amount  of  $6,800  was  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1877.  Of 
this,  $200  went  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  $600  to  teachers  institutes.  Ihe 
remainder  was  applied  to  the  assistance  of  graded  schools  in  20  different  localities. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

WHEELING. 


Officers. — A  city  school  board  and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  must  have 
had  at  least  3  years’  practice  as  a  teacher  in  graded  schools  before  his  appointment.  . 

Statistics. — Estimated  present  population,  28,270;  children  of  school  age,  9,676 , 
enrolment,  5,397 ;  average  attendance,  3,401 ;  number  of  teachers,  93  ;  expenditures, 

$67  844 

llemarks. — From  a  written  return  sent  by  the  city  superintendent,  it  appears  that 
the  system  in  Wheeling  occupies  8  primary  school  buildings,  having  66  school  rooms 
and  4  500  sittings;  7  grammar  school  buildings,  with  500  sittings  for  study,  and  12 
evening  school  rooms,  with  as  many  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  even¬ 
ing  schools  is  not  given.  The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher,  excluding 
special  teachers,  wls  35.  The  salary  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  ™  *800  annually 
for  principals  and  from  ?360  to  |385  for  assistants;  in  grammar  schools, |440  for  asswt- 
ants  and  $1,100  for  principals.  Teachers  m  evening  schools  leceived  fiom  $2o  to  $40 
a  month;  a  special  teacher  (of  German),  $385  a  year. 

PARKERSBURG. 

Parkersburg  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
population,  seAds  no  official  report  of  its  schools.  But  from  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tional  Monthlv  it  appears  that  there  are  4  public  school  buildings  for  white  pup  a 
and  l  for  colored  In  3  of  these  the  schools  appear  to  be  graded  as  primary ,  lnterme- 

diate^  andgramniar  schools,  the  course,  according  to  a !  ^“/“iSgh  scto? 
through  8  vears  in  these  departments,  while  beyond  them  m  ib/7  was  a  Hi^n  sc 
lith  one  conS  of  3  years,  to  which  Latin  was  elective,  and  one  of  4  years,  the  fourth 
year’s  studies  being  a  continuation  of  those  previously  pursued. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


normal  schools. 

Concord  Normal  School,  at  Concord,  first  opened  in  1875,  had  in  1877  an  attendance- 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  Glenville,  opened  in  1873,  reports  38  normal  students,  3 
teachers,  and  1  graduate. 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  Huntington,  had  92  normal  students,  5  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  8  graduates,  of  whom  4  engaged  in  teaching. 

Shepherd  College ,  Branch  State  Normal  School,  at  Shepherdstown,  organized  in  1873, 
reports  56  normal  students,  4  teachers,  and  8  graduates. 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  at  West  Liberty,  had  44  normal  students,  2  resi¬ 
dent  and  3  nou-resident  instructors,  and  4  graduates. 

The  above  are  all  State  normal  schools  or  branches  and  receive  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  amount  appropriated  for  1877  to  each  was  $2,000,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  at  Glenville,  which  received  $650.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Shep¬ 
herd  College  school  covers  4  years  ;  in  all  the  others  it  is  completed  in  3.  Graduates 
who  have  received  certificates  are  authorized  by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  without  further  examination. —  (Returns.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Storer  College,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  for  the  training  of  colored 
teachers,  reports,  for  1877,  136  students,  5  teachers,  and  2  graduates.  The  course  of 
study  covers  3  years.  Students  are  charged  from  $10  to  $12  per  annum  for  tuition 
and  room  rent.  Thirty-seven  students  have  finished  the  course  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  1867,  and  counting  those  who  have  taught  without  completing  the  course 
the  number  of  teachers  supplied  by  the  school  is  about  one  hundred. —  (Return  and 
catalogue. ) 

teachers’  institutes. 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all 
proper  elforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  are  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement  and  of  union 
institutes  for  adjoining  counties,  but  no  information  as  to  such  meetings  for  1877  has 
been  received. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

nu 

Nothing  can  bo  added  this  year  to  what  was  reported  in  1876  regarding  the  public 
high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  them  in 
either  a  township  district  or  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  case  the  inhabitants, 
after  4  weeks’  previous  notice,  should  vote  at  their  biennial  election  in  favor  of  having 
them.  Five  such  schools  were  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  in  1876,  against 
8  the  previous  year ;  but  -whether  the  number  has  since  increased  or  diminished  can¬ 
not  be  stated. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding, 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

West  Virginia  College,  at  Flemington,  and  West  Virginia  University,  at  Morgantown, 
report  for  1877  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  3  and  42  students  in  collegiate  classes. 

In  both  these  institutions  most  of  the  students  Were  in  the  preparatory  departments. 
The  45  collegiate  students  reported  were  all  young  men,  although  the  West  Virginia 
College  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  six  departments  of  study  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  viz :  the  classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  engineering,  military,  and  prepara¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  report  from  Bethany  College  later  than  1875-’76. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Opportunities  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  are  further  provided  by  the 
Wheeling  Female  College,  which  reports  120  students,  all  in  the  collegiate  department, 
and  10  instructors.  This  college  is  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  There  is 
no  preparatory  department.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
taught.  There  are  means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  there  is  a 
gymnasium. —  (Return.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  agricultural  and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  University  include  courses 
in  general  science,  civil  engineering,  military  science,  and  agriculture.  The  general 
scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  d.  s.,  covers  4  years.  The  studies  of  the 
department  of  engineering  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  scientific  course,  the  branches  relating  to  engineering  being  placed  in  the  senior 
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year.  The  agricultural  instruction  is  at  present  embraced  in  a  2  years’  course,  and 
certificates  of  attainment  are  given  to  students  who  have  creditably  completed  it. 
(Catalogue  of  university.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Romney, 
reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  29  pupils  in  the  department  for  the  blind  and  of  66 
in  that  for  deaf-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
philosophy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  music.  The  blind  are  instructed  in  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. —  (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  association  held  its  annual  session  at  Martinsburg  August  28-30,  1877.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hyde,  and  the  response  to  it  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Crago.  Addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  “  Popular  education,”  by  Hon. 
C.  J.  Faulkner;  “Against  German  in  the  public  schools,”  by  Professor  C.  L.  Loos,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bethany  College ;  “The  kind  of  instruction  we  need,”  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton, 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools;  “Teachers  as  quickeners  of  intellectual  life,”  by 
Professor  E.  S.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Parkersburg  schools,  and  one  by  Professor 
Joseph  McMurran,  principal  of  Shepherd  College  Normal  School,  on  “  The  proper 
character  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  universities :  the  best 
method  of  adjusting  the  curricula  of  these  several  grades  of  schools  so  as  to  secure  a 
regular  gradation  of  studies  and  a  generous  education  for  our  youth,  and  by  avoiding 
discord  among  these  several  grades  of  schools  advance  the  interests  of  our  public 

school  system.”  ,  .  _  ,  , .  . 

Reports  were  received  from  various  committees,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  one 

on  “  The  advantages  of  having  uniformity  of  examinations  throughout  the  State  for  the 
same  grade  of  teachers’  certificates,”  and  one  from  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
advisability  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  report  of  the  latter  committee,  which 
favored  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law,  was  postponed  till  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  further  consideration.— (Published  minutes  of  meeting.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Wheeling. 

[Term,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.1 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youtb  of  school  age  (4  to  20) . 

474, 811 

478, 388 

3,577 

Youth  of  said  age  in  public  schools. .. 

280, 153 

289, 125 

8, 972 

Total  attendance  on  public  schools  .  -  - 

282, 186 

291,270 

9, 084 

404 

154 

Attendance  on  private  schools . 

Attendance  at  colleges  and  academies. 

24, 028 
1,853 

23, 624 
1,699 

Estimated  number  in  benevolent  in- 

1,160 

1,175 

15 

stitutions. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts,  exclusive  of  independent 

5, 505 

5, 564 

59 

cities. 

Number  of  districts  reporting . 

Districts  that  purchase  text  books .... 

5,461 

267 

5, 533 
453 

72 

186 

Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils .... 

137 

244 

107 

"nistrieta  that  aolrl  thorn  _ _ _ 

72 

170 

98 

Pnhlie  sell  nnl -Lenses.  _  _ 

6, 299 
750 

5, 320 
790 

21 

Pnilt  of  briek  nr  stone.  _ _ _ 

40 

With  outhouses  in  good  condition.... 

3, 543 
$4, 875, 618 
183 
202 

3,670 

127 

Value  of  sell  eel  ■nrnnertv.  .  _ _ 

$5, 183, 902 
194 
211 

$308, 284 

11 

9 

Schools  with  two  departments . 

Sehools  with  three  or  more _ _ 

Average  term  of  county  schools  in  days 

152| 

149 

3* 

Average  term  of  city  schools  in  days.. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

193 

193 

Different  teachers  employed . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 

8, 630 
$42  95 

9, 858 
$40  48 

1,228 

$2  47 

ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

27  16 

26  35 

81 

counties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities- 

105  10 

108  20 

$3  10 

1  27 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

37  20 

35  93 

cities. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditures _ _ _ 

$2, 327, 694 
2, 153, 811 

$2, 743,  344 
2, 249, 638 

$415, 650 
95, 827 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund .... 

$2, 625, 798 

$2, 596, 361 

$29, 437 

University  fund  ....... . . . 

222, 736 
238, 479 
963, 917 

223, 240 
240, 792 
985, 081 

$504 
2, 313 

Agricultural  college  fund  ...... _ _ 

Normal  school  fund _ _ ...... _ _ _ 

2i;  164 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
tlie  years  named. ) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  every  two  years  by  the  people,  en¬ 
ters  on  bis  office  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  bis  election,  and  bas  general 
supervision  over  tbe  common  schools,  making  annual  report  respecting  tbem.  He  is 
allowed  to  appoint  an  assistant  superintendent. 

A  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  is  composed  of  tbe 
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secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  and  lias  charge  of  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  such  sale  and  with  the  investment  of  the  funds  accruing  tiom n* 

A  hoard  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  of  11  members,  to  he  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  1  from  each  congressional  district  and  2  from  the  State  at  large,  with  the  State 
superintendent  as  member  ex  officio,  looks  after  the  interests  ot  the  university  and 
elects  its  officers. 

A  hoard  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  consisting  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent, 
and  9  appointed  members,  has  the  government  and  control  of  all  the  normal  schools 
established  by  the  State,  with  the  power  to  establish  others.  Its  appointed  members 
hold  office  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent,  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by  the  voters  thereof,  is  to 
examine  and  license  teachers,  supervise  the  common  schools,  and  make  annual  report 

concerning  them.  ,  .  .  , 

A  town  hoard  of  school  directors,  for  such  towns  as  adopt  a  township  system,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts,  with  those  ot  joint  subdistricts  the 
school-houses  of  which  are  situated  in  the  town.  It  has  the  custody  of  all  public 
school  property  within  the  town,  and  its  secretary  has  charge  and  supervision  ot  a 
the  public  schools,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each  one  twice  m  each  term. 

District  school  hoards,  for  either  an  ordinary  school  district  or  a  free  high  school  dis¬ 
trict,  consist  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  districts  at  the  annual  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  reelected  or 

ClWomenare  eligible  to  county,  town,  and  district  school  offices.—  (School  laws,  1877 

and  16'a)  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
business  depression,  the  year  was  one  of  advancement.  A  ^Serp^portionate  num¬ 
ber  of  districts  than  usual  appear  to  have  maintained  school  fire s  months,  andt 
number  of  children  in  those  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  for  that  time  or 
longer  was  greater  by  6,820  than  in  1876.  The  returns  of  children  from  4  to  20  years 
of  ao-e  are  believed  to  be  defective,  as  the  increase  for  the  year  must  have  been  greater 
than  that  given,  3,577.  City  returns  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who 
attended  private  schools  only  are  also  thought  to  fall  short  of  the  real  aggregate, 

although  these  estimates  are  more  complete  than  usual.  Woa  iiQ  wnm 

While  the  whole  number  of  teachers  required  m  the  public  schools  was  149 
than  in  1876,  the  number  employed  was  1,228  greater  More  th^  one-third  of 
schools  changed  teftcliers,  which  indicates  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  thus  p 
tiallv  accounts  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  A  larger  proportion  of  women,  moreovei, 
weref  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  549  third  grade  certificates  issued  during 
the  year,  indicating  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  ot  teachers  of  mfeno 

qUThe  factThat  the  number  of  school-houses  reported  is  leas  than  that  of  jlie  sdiool 
districts  is  explained  partly  on  the  ground  that  some  districts  own  no  school-house,  but 
principallv^m? the1  supposition  of  imperfect  returns.  The  school-houses  will  accommo¬ 
date  345,944  pupils,  wliile  the  attendance  was  only  291,270,  showing  that  the  school- 
houses  were  by  no  means  generally  crowded. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

Hon  Edward  Searing,  in  making  his  final  report  as  State  superintendent,1  says i  that 
tn6  interests  of  common  school  education  suffer  for  want  of  more  permanent  and  mtel- 
U^nfsupervision.  The  public  schools  of  cities  are  managed  sddMr  ™d  have 
competent  superintendents;  but  a  majority  of  the  chdton  of  the  State  mo  educated 
in  the  schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  for  which  there  is  a  very  inadequate 
svstem  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactoi  y.  i  be  caus 
of  this  is  attributed  to  the  facts  (1)  that  political  expediency  largely Vo^rns  in  the 
nominations  for  State  and  county  superintendents,  and  (2)  that  the  salanes 
superintendents  are  too  small  to  secure  thorough  or  extended  worn.  , 

The  remedy  suggested  is  a  separation  of  the  whole  educational  system,  to  the  utmost 
extent  practLbfe?  from  political  influences  and  changes.  It  woidd  be  a great  gam 
each  county  superintendent  were  elected  by  a  special  convention  of 0S™°°  s  ® 
of  the  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  term  of both 

tendents  extended  to  four  years.  But  the  superim  ,  such  as  that  he  recorn- 

and  most  satisfactory  results  can  be  reached  only  undei  a  system  such  as_tbatber^^ 

1  Professor  Searing,  after  having  served  most  faithfully  and  usefully^  for  to 

tendent,  accomplishing  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  , ■  • ^  J  President  William  C.  Whitford,  of 
Pi,  npi  -nnsition  of  nrofessor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Milton  voiiege.  x  L  107B 

tot  cojfegv wa/cHli  to  succeed  him  as  State  superintendent  from  January,  1878. 
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mended  in  1875,  a  summary  of  which  was  presented  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  that  year. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Any  town  in  this  State  may  by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  adopt  a  township  system, 
instead  of  the  separate  district  system  which  has  generally  prevailed  hitherto. *  A  re¬ 
port  from  Superintendent  J.  A.  MacDonald,  of  Chippewa  County,  published  in  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1877,  contains  the  following  statement  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  system  when  well  administered:  “That  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  county  who  conduct  their  schools  upon  the  township  plan  are  well  satisfied  with 
them.  On  comparison,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  excel  all  others.  The 
fact  is  undeniable.  It  can  be  shown  that  under  this  system  better  school-houses  are 
erected ;  that  they  are  better  provided  with  all  the  indispensable  requirements  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  that  in  general  better  teachers  are  engaged;  uniform  textbooks  and 
writing  material  are  provided  for  their  scholars,  and  the  right  is  granted  to  every 
parent  to  select  the  most  suitable  school  for  his  children.  These  advantages  are  of  no 
ordinary  kind ;  they  are  aids  to  progress ;  and  the  system  under  which  they  are  found 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  every  one.” 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Existing  laws  authorize  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  the  school  board  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  loan  of  these  to  pupils  without  charge.  Professor  Searing  says  that 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  purchase  and  supply  are  becoming  widely  known 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  is  working  a  salutary  reformation  in 
diminishing  the  cost  of  books  and  in  promoting  both  fuller  attendance  and  greater 
efficiency  in  school  work.  Ho  thinks,  with  many  others,  that  the  free  furnishing  of 
text  books  to  pupils  by  school  boards  combines  more  advantages,  both  from  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  an  educational  standpoint,  than  any  other  plan  thus  far  proposed.  It 
secures  cheapness ;  for  districts,  purchasing  in  quantity,  obtain  the  books  required  at 
wholesale  rates.  It  leads  to  longer  use  of  the  same  books ;  for,  under  this  plan,  they 
are  preserved  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  imtil  worn  out.  It  prevents  unauthor¬ 
ized  changes  of  books  by  teachers  and  loss  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  due  to 
the  lack  of  books.  It  insures  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils,  as  no  children  are  kept 
from  school  through  inability  to  buy  the  books  they  need.  Finally,  it  renders  certain 
an  absolute  and  constant  uniformity  of  books  in  the  various  classes.  Resulting  from 
these  advantages,  moreover,  are  better  and  easier  classification  of  a  school,  reduction 
of  the  number  of  classes  to  a  minimum,  convenience  in  making  transfers,  and  the 
educating  influence  over  pupils  of  the  requirement  to  care  for  books. 

The  question  whether  there  would  not  be  large  additional  advantages  from  a  State 
uniformity  of  text  books  is  considered  in  the  report  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  * 

Superintendent  Searing  recommends  the  establishment  of  school  savings  banks  as 
a  means  of  training  children  in  economy  and  business  habits.  This  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  good  results.  He  also  suggests  the  introduction  of 
book-keeping  among  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  respecting  5  schools  of  this  class  at  Milwaukee, 
see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics  see  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  appear  to  consist  of  one  or  more  members  from  each 
ward,  with  provision  for  partial  annual  change ;  each  board  choosing  its  own  presi¬ 
dent,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  and  generally  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  At  Madi¬ 
son,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  an  alderman  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  board. 


STATISTICS. 


City. 

fl 

o 

•rH 

rt 

f-H 

3 

ft 

O 

P4 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average  daily 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditures. 

FodcI  da  Lac . 

15,  308 

5,  846 

2,  643 

1,  867 

49 

$30,  523 

Janesville . 

11,000 

3,  775 

1,751 

1,240 

35 

24,  415 

La  Crosse . 

17,  000 

3,613 

2,  047 

1,  403 

33 

34,  732 

Madison . 

10,  500 

3,  926 

2,212 

30 

qv  acA 

Jiwj  t/O  * 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Fond  du  Lac  liad  about  500  children  in  parochial  schools,  besides  those  enrolled  in 
public  schools.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  in  the  public  schools  was  considera¬ 
bly  higher  than  the  enrolment. —  (Return  from  Superintendent  Hutchins.) 

Janesville  reported  for  1877  an  enrolment  of  450  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
besides  those  in  the  public  schools.  For  these  last  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
was  employed. —  (Return  from  Superintendent  Burton.) 

La  Crosse. — In  addition  to  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  about  79  per  cent,  who  attended 
some  school.  The  average  attendance  is  not  precisely  given  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  number 
enrolled  is  nearly  95.  The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  course  up  to  the  high  school  covering  7  years ;  that  in  the  high  school  4 
years  more,  though  a  certificate  will  be  given  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
first  3  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  schools,  based  on  the  average  number  belong¬ 
ing,  was  only  $13.89  for  each  scholar,  although  here,  too,  a  special  teacher  of  penman¬ 
ship  was  employed  at  a  liberal  salary.— (Report  of  Superintendent  C.  W.  Roby.) 

Madison. — The  statistics  show  that  there  were  in  the  city  during  the  year  1,714 
youth  of  legal  school  age  who  did  not  attend  the  public  schools  ;  but  of  these,  1,400 
belonged  to  the  extremes  of  school  age,  either  kept  at  home  as  being  too  young  to 
attend  or  engaged  in  work  because  old  enough  to  earn  something ;  while  some  oOO 
were  in  private  or  church  schools.  A  careful  examination  made  it  appear  that  the 
number  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  was  only  about  57.  The  schools  are  classified  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the  last  occupying  4  years.  A  considerable 
nortion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  argument  against  the  prevalent  notion  that  study 
is  injurious  to  health;  and  it  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  that,  under  a  good  system, 
which  does  not  overwork  scholars,  there  is  certainly  as  great,  probably  greater,  likeli¬ 
hood  of  lengthened  life  among  the  studious  as  among  those  who  do  not  study.— (Re¬ 
port  of  Superintendent  Shaw.) 

Milwaukee ,  probably  from  a  change  of  superintendent,  presents  no  statistics  of  its 
schools  for  1877,  but  a  pamphlet  from  the  First  Ward  Public  School  Association  indi¬ 
cates,  for  that  ward  at  least,  “larger  and  better  school  buildings,  improved  text  books 
and  apparatus,  better  teachers  at  higher  salaries,”  and  a  disposition  to  so  improve 
the  school  grounds  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  healthful,  and  agreeable.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association  says,  in  its  report  on  this  subject :  “Around  our  schools  should 
be  not  only  ample  room  for  healthful  sports  and  social  amusements  in  the  open  air 
and  sunlight,  but  space  for  workshops  supplied  with  suitable  tools  and  materials,  to¬ 
gether  with  ground  devoted  to  horticulture,  thus  educating  the  young  to  produce 
intelligently  with  their  own  hands  many  useful  and  beautiful  things.”  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  arrangements  are  enforced  at  length,  and  the  report  was  adopted  with 
such  unanimity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  plan  suggested  may  be  carried  out. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  four  State  normal  schools  at  Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  and  River  Falls 
report  for  the  year  1876-’77  a  total  attendance  of  1,125  normal  students,  including 
those  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  first  named  had  a  total  of  941  normal 
students  411  of  them  being  men  and  530  women.  Of  these,  Whitewater  had  25  and 
Oshkosli  89  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  graduated  a  total  of  52  students, 
15  of  them  from  the  full  4  years’  course  and  37  from  an  elementary  course  of  2  years. 
Tuition  is  free  to  normal  pupils,  but  not  to  those  in  other  departments.  The  schools 
are  endowed  with  a  permanent  State  fund,  the  interest  of  which  in  1876-’77  amounted 
to  $85  076.16.  They  are  managed,  as  before  stated,  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed 
bv  the  governor.  The  board  keeps  itself  in  connection  with  the  everyday  work  of  the 
schools  by  means  of  visiting  committees,  which  furnish  in  their  reports  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  work  and  methods  and  for  a  practical,  intelligent 
administration  of  affairs. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Francis  Station, ^organized  in 
1871,  reports  50  normal  students,  all  of  them  men,  and  12  graduates  in  1877  from  their 
3  years’ course.  All  these  graduates  had  engaged  in  teaching.  _____  __ 

A  Kindergarten  training  class  was  conducted  in  Milwaukee  throughout  18/  7  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Haiimann,  a  prominent  advocate  for  the  Northwest  of  Frobel’s  system.  Statis¬ 
tics  of  it  have  not  reached  the  Bureau.  # 

Courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  are  reported  m  connection  with  Milton  College, 
Milton,  and  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.  In  the  latter  institution  (Luth¬ 
eran),  students  are  prepared  for  service  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Synod  of  Wis¬ 
consin  as  well  as  in  public  schools.  The  studies  embrace,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
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academic  department,  German,  English,  logic,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
sacred  music.—  (Catalogues.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

Institute  work  was  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  year.  Sixty-four  institutes 
were  held  in  53  different  counties.  Two  of  these  counties  did  not  report  statistics, 
hut  in  all  the  others  there  was  an  aggregate  of  99  weeks  of  instruction  given  ;  there 
was  an  attendance  of  4,551,  of  whom  1,323  were  men  and  3,228  women.  The  number 
of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held  is  the  same  as  last  year ;  the  number  attend¬ 
ing  is  109  less,  and  the  number  of  days’  session  about  10  less.  “  It  would  seem,”  says 
the  committee  on  institutes,  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  “that  the  limit  of 
institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,  both  as  regards  demand  for  it  and 
ability  to  conduct  it  efficiently  and  economically.”  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institutes  in  1877  was  $6,607.33.— (State  report.) 

A  special  tabular  report  of  the  institutes  shows  that  of  the  teachers  present  194  held 
first  grade,  495  second  grade,  and  2,688  third  grade  certificates ;  moreover,  that  465 
had  been  trained  in  colleges  or  universities,  319  in  academies,  534  in  normal  schools,  1 
and  1,725  in  high  schools,  while  1,252  had  enjoyed  no  other  advantages  than  those  of 
the  common  schools. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  published  at  Madison,  is  the  organ 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  In  I 
the  former  capacity,  it  presents  each  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  matter  ' 
read  before  the  association  at  its  meetings.  In  the  latter,  it  receives  and  publishes  not 
only  the  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  all  matters  of  controversy  respecting  • 
the  public  schools,  but  also  many  interesting  communications  from  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant  in  relation  to  matters  affecting  the  State  system.  It  thus  occupies  a 
prominent  rank  among  our  school  journals. 

The  New  Education,  published  since  January  1,  1877,  at  Milwaukee,  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  has  given  much  information  respecting  Kindergarten 
training,  and  has  been  the  steady  and  often  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  public  notice  and  adoption. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  were  received,  in  1877,  from  57  free  high  schools,  an  increase  of  37  \ 
over  those  reporting  the  previous  year.  There  were  enrolled  in  these  5,118  pupils,  of 
whom  1,694  were  studying  common  branches  only;  1,862,  algebfa  or  geometry;  2,247, 
natural  science,  including  physiology  and  physical  geography ;  704,  modern  languages, 
while  900  were  in  ancient  languages.  These  schools  remained  in  session  an  average 
of  35.38  weeks  during  the  year.  There  were  135  teachers  employed. 

The  free  high  school  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor  and  to  be  exerting  a 
salutary  influence.  This  law  grants  State  aid  to  such  free  high  schools  as  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  people  for  at  least  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  An  amend-  ; 
ment  to  it  was  passed  in  1877  which  enabled  all  free  high  schools  previously  in  opera-  1 
tion  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  equally  with  those  established  under  it,  if  the 
requisite  reports  were  made  and  the  law  was  complied  with  in  other  respects,  so  far  ' 
as  applicable.  All  but  2  of  the  additional  high  schools  reporting  in  1877  were  accepted 
under  this  amendment,  and  received  their  proportion  of  State'aid,  making,  as  before 
mentioned,  57  in  all,  which  absorbed  the  entire  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  bv  the  i 
State  for  the  purpose.  \ 

A  subsequent  revision  of  the  law  made  the  following  changes,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  November  1,  1878:  (1)  Hereafter  no  free  high  schools  will  be  recognized  except 
such^  as  shall  have  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  ; 
(2)  Each  single  municipality  establishing  such  a  school  will  constitute  a  high  school 
district.  (3)  If  two  or  more  towns  establish  one,  it  will  be  known  as  a  joint  high 
school  district.  (4)  Each  high  school  district  will  elect  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  who  will  form  the  high  school  board.  (5)  The  board  will  annually  determine 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  to  support  the  high  school,  and  certify  the  same,  to  I 
be  assessed  and  collected;  but  the  amount  may  be  limited  by  vote  of  the  town  mect- 
ing,  or,  in  case  of  a  joint  high  school  district,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  town  boards.  I 
(6)  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  established  and  maintained  a  high  school 
lor  not  less  than  3  months  in  a  school  year  and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes  will  be  entitled  to  receive  aid,  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for 
more  than  3  years. — (State  report  and  school  laws.) 

other  secondary  schools. 

Three  schools  of  academic  rank,  reporting  according  to  law  to  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  for  18/6-77,  give  a  total  of  19  instructors,  70  students  in  regular  academic 
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classes,  and  111  in  preparatory  or  irregular  ones,  with  13  graduates  in  1877.  A  table 
of  unincorporated  schools  other  than  public  shows  339  such,  with  412  teachers,  8,714 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  any  public  school  during  the  year,  and  6,518  in  average 
daily  attendance;  but  probably  the  greater  part  of  these,  if  not  the  whole,  were  below 
the  academic  grade. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COMPARATIVE  COLLEGIATE  STATISTICS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

State  Superintendent  Searing  gives  a  summary  of  collegiate  statistics  for  the  years 
1876  and  1877  as  reported  to  him.  Only  6  colleges,  exclusive  of  the  State  University, 
reported  each  year,  but  the  figures  for  1876  include  those  of  Racine  College,  and  not 
those  of  Northwestern  University,  while  in  1877  Racine  College  does  not  report  and 
the  Northwestern  University  does.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES. 


1876. 

1877. 

62 

61 

52 

71 

49 

54 

62 

59 

84 

87 

130 

127 

8 

123 

949 

613 

1,  282 

1,063 
2, 156J 
$65,  700 

2,625 
$61,400 
232,  550 
308, 292 

242,  050 

Tdrwd rk vtr mont  -Frmflfl  PYPPTlt.  rP.nl  Pftt.af.ft _ _ _ ...  ......  ............  ...... 

245,  612 

15,  016 

18,  364 

Income  from  other  sources . 

36, 787 

36,  602 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


The  State  university  presents  various  evidences  of  progress  during  the  year,  among 
which  are  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  Science  Hall  and  the  magnetic  observa¬ 
tory,  the  construction  of  an  efficient  system  of  waterworks  and  drainage,  the  addition 
of  gas  and  bath  rooms  to  the  Ladies’  Hall,  besides  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
Important  additions,  either  by  purchase  or  gift,  were  made  to  the  collections  in  natural 
history,  to  the  gallery  of  arts,  to  the  law  and  general  libraries,  and  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  university. 

The  conditions  of  the  donation  proposed  in  1876  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  establishing 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  educated  in  the  common  schools,  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  actual  payment  into  the  treasury  according  to  the  terms  specified.  That 
donation  was  followed 'in  1877  by  the  proposal  of  Ex-Governor  Washburn  to  erect  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  university  during  the  coming  year,  at  his  own  cost  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university,  an  astronomical  observatory,  equipped  with  superior  facili¬ 
ties  for  investigations  in  astronomical  science.  The  students  for  the  year  in  regular 
collegiate  classes  numbered  188,  of  whom  48  were  young  women. 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  for  1877  the  question  of  coed¬ 
ucation  is  discussed  pro  and  con  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  report  of  the  board  expresses  the  opinion,  based  it  would  appear  mainly 
on  their  own  observation,  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  has  suffered  from  over¬ 
work.  A  strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  coeducation  pursued  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  is  therefore  expressed  on  that  ground ;  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  proficiency 
shown  by  the  young  women  in  their  studies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men. 
Condemning  the  present  method  in  strong  terms,  the  board  still  does  not  advise  that 
women  should  be  excluded  from  the  university,  since  the  law  of  the  State  provides  for 
their  education  there ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  curriculum  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  a  man  or  woman  to  secure  “  the  form  of  education  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
respective  sphere — the  system  of  compelling  men  and  women  to  fare  alike  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  causing  disease.”  On  the  other  hand,  President 
Bascom  states  positively  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  studies  hero.  “  The  young  women,  whose  health  was  primarily  the 
ground  of  criticism,  have  improved  in  strength  rather  than  deteriorated  since  they  have 
been  with  us,  though  they  have  burdened  tliemselves  with  extra  work,  which  we  do  not 
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counsel.”  Out  of  357  students  in  collegiate  and  dependent  courses,  of  whom  93  were 
women,  there  were  155  days  of  absence  on  account  of  illness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  in  a  given  time,  and  only  18  on  the  part  of  young  women,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  3.  The  students,  moreover,  did  not  know  that  a  registration  was  kept.  While  young 
men  may  have  been  proportionally  somewhat  less  conscientious  about  asking  for  leave, 
they  were  much  more  sharply  questioned  before  it  was  granted ;  so  that  President  Bas- 
com  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  on  the  ground  that  the  young  men  are  not  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  confinement  as  the  young  women  and  that  study  is  not  so  congenial  to  their 
habits.  The  president  states,  too,  that  the  faculty,  most  of  whom  were  at  the  outset 
opposed  to  coeducation  and  who  have  had  years  of  observation  both  as  to  its  relation 
to  education  and  to  the  health  of  the  young  women,  pronounce  earnestly  and  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  jnesent  method. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University,  1877,  with  catalogue  and  returns. ) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

In  the  other  collegiate  institutions  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  the  courses  and  departments  continue  as  then  stated,  except  that 
in  Milton  College ,  Milton,  there  appear  2  preparatory  years,  instead  of  the  1  with  which 
it  was  credited,  and  that  in  Lawrence  University ,  Appleton,  Galesville  University,  Gales- 
ville,  and  Fipon  College,  Ripon,  there  are  schools  of  music  not  then  noted,  in  Lawrence 
University  one  of  painting  also.  Carroll  College ,  Waukesha,  not  having  advanced  be¬ 
yond  a  preparatory  department,  may  bo  found  in  Table  VI.  Northwestern  University, 
Watertown  (Lutheran),  not  before  mentioned  from  lack  of  return,  reports  English 
academic,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  in  the  State  offer  to  young  women  exclusively  the  advantages  of 
superior  instruction  which  in  the  university  and  others  they  must  share  in  common 
with  young  men.  These  are  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  Milwaukee  College.  The  former  does  not  report  the  number  of  instructors,  but  it 
has  87  students  in  its  collegiate  department,  while  the  latter  reports  15  instructors, 
with  359  students,  181  of  them  in  preparatory  and  51  in  collegiate  classes,  124  in  par¬ 
tial  and  3  in  graduate  courses.  Among  the  studies  in  these  institutions,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  French,  and  German  find  ifiace.  Both  have  apparatus  for  the  illustration 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  both  too  report  libraries  of  respectable  size  for  the  use 
of  students. 

The  Wisconsin  Female  College,  Fox  Lake,  does  not  report  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  University  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
and  extensive  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  which  the  leading  studies  shall  be 
those  relating  to  agriculture.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are 
the  same  as  in  the  department  of  science,  agricultural  studies  being  placed  in  the  later 
years  of  the  course. 

The  university  also  comprises  departments  of  civil  engineering,  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy,  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  of  military  science.— (Catalogue,  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  two  institutions  for  theological  instruction  reporting  from  this  State  are  Nasfto- 
tah  House,  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  30  students  and 
5  instructors;  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis  Station  (Roman 
Catholic),  having  132  students  and  13  instructors.  The  course  of  study  at  the  Nasho- 
tah  House  covers  3  years;  that  of  the  strictly  theological  department  at  the  seminary, 
the  same. 

LEGAL. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  2  years’  course  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  branches.  Students  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  be  20  years  of  age  to 
enter  this  department  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  38  students,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in 
letters  or  science. —  (Catalogue  of  university  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

This  association,  apparently  formed  in  1877  at  Milwaukee,  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
well  known  kindred  one  in  Boston,  but  an  independent  society,  organized  for  local 
work.  From  its  opening  circular  we  learn  that  it  proposes  to  establish  and  carry  on  a 
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school  in  which,  by  recitations,  reading  classes,  and  lectures,  young  persons  and  adults 
of  both  sexes  may  receive  assistance  in  one  or  more  branches  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  There  will  be  three  school  terms,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  city  high 
school;  and  its  sections  for  study,  each  with  appointed  leaders,  will  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  subjects  as  general  history,  English  literature,  German  literature,  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  economy,  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  psychology,  sociology, 
physics,  and  biology.  In  short,  the  association  aims  to  make  itself  a  sort  of  advanced 
school  for  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  important  studies,  although  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life. —  (Secretary,  R.  C.  Spencer,  418  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee.) 

EDUCATION  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delaware,  had  during  the  year 
1876-77  a  total  attendance  of  182  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  155,  a  num¬ 
ber  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  These  were  arranged  in  9  classes 
or  grades,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  while  a  tenth  teacher  gave  instruction 
wholly  by  articulation  to  7  pupils,  and  also  taught  articulation  for  a  portion  of  each 
day  to  20  others,  all  semi-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  employments 
are  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  type  setting,  sewing,  and  household  work. —  (Return 
and  printed  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  taught, 
during  the  year  1876-77,  91  persons — 41  males  and  50  females — who  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
and  spelling;  also  in  broom  making,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  fancy  work,  sewing, 
and  knitting,  and  in  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets.  Cane  seating  was  taught  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  During  one  hour  of  each  day  the  youngest  pupils  are  taught  according 
to  a  mod  ideation  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  Their  improvement,  especially  in  the 
use  of  their  hands,  is  already  manifest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  more  experience  still 
better  results  may  be  secured. —  (Return  and  printed  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  reported  to  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent  318  boys  as  present  October  1, 1876,  and  364  October  1,  1877,  an  increase  greater 
than  could  be  well  accommodated  till  a  new  building  then  in  process  of  erection  should 
be  completed.  The  institution  is  meant  to  be  what  its  name  indicates,  an  industrial 
school,  and  not  a  prison;  a  means  for  preventing  crime,  not  for  punishing  it;  a  place 
of  cheerful  industry  where  the  miseducation  of  ignorant  or  vicious  parents  may  be 
corrected  and  such  training  given,  such  habits  and  principles  inculcated,  as  will 
qualify  the  boys  for  ordinary  pursuits  arid  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  The 
older  boys  are  required  to  go  to  school  4  hours  each  day  and  to  work  5  hours,  with  2 
intermissions  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  younger  ones  must  attend  school  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  need  work  only  4  hours  daily.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  school 
was  organized  it  has  had  more  than  one  thousand  boys  under  training,  and  its  man¬ 
agers  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  good  citi¬ 
zens. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Association  was 

held  at  Green  Bay  July  17-19,  1877.  .  , 

The  address  of  President  M.  T.  Park  discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  trie 
schools,  such  as  music  in  the  public  schools,  drawing,  State  university,  normal  schools, 
principals’  association,  supervision  of  schools,  text  books,  and  teachers’  institutes.  Mr. 
Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  the  ‘  ‘  History  of  the  Wisconsin  1  each- 
ers’  Association,”  which  was  afterward  ordered  to  be  published.  Subsequently  various 
topics  were  discussed,  among  them  “Daily  preparation  of  the  teacher’  and  Promo¬ 
tions  in  graded  schools.”  A  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  mixed  schools  then 
presented  through  Mr.  Robert  Graham  a  report  which  drew  up  no  course,  but  winch, 
in  accordance  with  a  recommendation,  recommitted  the  subject  to  a  committee  ot 
which  the  State  superintendent  was  made  chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Oshkosh,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Mental  discipline.  „ 
MissE.  C.  Jones,  of  Sheboygan,  read  a  paper  on  “The  relation  of  teachei •and  parent, 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  delivered  before  the  association  an  address  on  Kindergarten 
culture  ”  which  appears  to  have  excited  special  interest  and  discussion.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  entitled  “A  woman’s  experience  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools;”  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  education  needed  for  the  citi¬ 
zen  was  presented  by  G.  S.  Albee,  and  accepted ;  the  subject  of  Kindergarten  culture 

18  E 
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was  again  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  President  Phelps,  Superintendent  Searing,  and  others,  and  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  at  the  winter  meeting.  Among  the 
reports  of  committees  presented  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
evening  was  one  submitting  resolutions  against  a  State  uniformity  of  text  books  and 
approving  the  efforts  of  State  Superintendent  Searing  to  prevent  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  text  book  question  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Senator 
Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks ;  after  music  by  the  band  the  association 
adjourned. —  (State  report  and  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  August,  1877.) 

The  semiannual  session  of  the  association  was  held  at  Madison  December  27  and  28, 
1877 .  Business  commenced  with  the  presentation  of  reports  by  committees  on  normal 
schools,  geological  survey,  and  teachers’  examinations.  The  first  subject  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Phelps,  Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler,  MacAlister,  and  Miss 
Stewart.  After  a  paper  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  on  the  question  “  Is  the  teacher’s  profession 
overstocked?”  Superintendent  Searing  read  his  report  on  a  “ State  educational  sys¬ 
tem,”  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  this  Report  for  1875.  The 
report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Walker,  Wood,  Shaw,  Pradt,  Phelps,  Guern¬ 
sey,  MacAlister,  Junor,  Bascom,  Chandler,  Delaney,  Rockwood,  and  Salisbury,  a 
majority  speaking  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  superintendent.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  then  passed  adopting  the  report  as  expressing  in  its  general  plan  the  sense 
of  the  association.  Reports  were  read  from  committees  on  the  ‘ 1  Function  of  the  high 
school,”  and  on  a  “Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  schools,”  when  Mr.  Shaw 
followed  with  a  paper  on  “The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  high  school.”  Super¬ 
intendent  Searing  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  and,  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  educational  journals.  Fifteen  minutes  were 
then  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  growing  out  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  “Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  schools,”  said  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university.  Dr.  Bascom  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  for  some  time  the  preparatory  course  of  the  university,  having  in 
view  its  entire  removal  at  some  future  time,  and  that  it  is  best  to  have  Greek  taught 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants.  The  association  then 
listened  to  a  report  of  President  Albee,  on  the  subject  of  oral  and  text  book  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  afterward  to  a  paper  on  “Rhetorical  exercises,”  by  W.  H.  Beach,  another 
member  of  the  committee.  President  Whitford,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ‘ 1  Higher 
education  and  the  university,”  was  not  present  with  his  report,  but  a  minority  report 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  North,  giving  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  of  higher 
education  should  not  be  done  by  the  State.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  educational 
journals,  recommending  the  continuance  and  efficient  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  was  adopted.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  “  Early  withdrawal  of  pupils 
from  school”  was  discussed  and  a  new  committee  on  the  subject  appointed.  After 
hearing  a  report  on  a  scientific  institute  and  continuing  the  committee  to  carry  out 
its  recommendations,  the  association  adjourned. —  (State  report.) 

principals’  meeting. 

An  association  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools  was  formed, 
December  28,  1877,  at  Madison.  Such  an  organization  is  desirable,  it  was  claimed, 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  of  paramount  interest  to  high  schoolmen  could  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  in  the  general  association. 

“The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  university  ”  was  discussed  by  Professor  Kerr, 
President  Bascom,  State  Superintendent  Searing,  and  several  others.  The  general 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  should  be 
discontinued  and  pupils  prepared  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  committee  to  which 
the  subject  was  referred  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  should  be  such  a  close 
connection  between  the  different  parts  of  our  educational  system  that  pupils  could 
advance  directly  from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  it  recommended  that  a  3  years’  course  in  Latin  and  a  2  years’  course  in 
Greek,  with  the  other  subjects  rendered  necessary  by  such  addition,  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  in  all  high  schools.  After  some  discussion,  the  report,  slightly  modified, 
was  unanimously  adoj)ted. —  (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Madison. 

[Term,  January,  1878,  to  January,  1880.] 
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ARIZONA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


Increase. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Decrease. 


1  Youth  of  school  age  (6  to  21) 

'  Enrolled  in  public  schools . . . 
i  Average  daily  attendance . . . 


2, 955 
1,213 
900 


903 

580 


310 

320 


SCHOOLS. 


I 

) 

1 

I 


Schoolrooms  for  study . 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property.. 

TEACHERS. 


21 


i  Men  teaching . . 

1  W omen  teaching . 

3  Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

3  Average  monthly  pay  of  women . . 

I  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

1  j 

t  Total  receipts  for  public  schools — 
i  Total  expenditures . 


$31, 449 
28, 744 


28 
190 
$44, 436 


7 


6 

25 

$100 

50 


$20, 708 
18, 407 


$10, 441 
10, 337 


(From  a  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt,  governor  and  ex  officio  super- 
i  intendent  of  public  instructipn. ) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1  GENERAL. 

s  1  A  territorial  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
1  the  Territory,  devises  plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  public  school 
1  funds  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

The  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  devolved  bylaw  on  the  governor, 
who  acts  as  president  and  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education  and  makes  an¬ 
nual  report  to  it. 

,  LOCAL. 

i  For  county  superintendence,  the  probate  judges  of  the  several  county  courts  are  uti- 
3  lized,  the  judge  in  each  county  being  made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  his  county,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

]  !  A  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  governor, 
the  county  superintendent  to  be  one  of  said  board  and  ex  officio  chairman.  Its  duties 
3  are  to  examine  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to  give 
1  certificates  valid  for  2  years  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

District  boards  of  trustees  for  each  district,  composed  of  3  persons  each,  are  chosen  by 
‘  the  people  at  the  general  elections  for  county  officers  for  the  care  of  the  school  prop- 
'  ;  erty  of  their  district  and  the  management  of  its  school  or  schools. 

3  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  school  reports  in  Arizona,  though  required  by  law  to  be  made  annually  to  the 
territorial  board,  are  published  only  once  in  two  years.  The  last  issued  having  been 
for  1875  and  1876,  no  other  is  due  till  the  opening  of  1879.  Meanwhile,  the  preceding 
statistics  for  1876-77,  kindly  furnished  by  Governor  John  P.  Hoyt,  give  a  tolerably 
clear  comparative  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  which  seems  at 
most  points  to  have  retrograded  since  1876. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Johx  C.  Fremont,  governor  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tucson. 

[Term,  1878-1880.] 
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DAKOTA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY.1 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5  to  21)  . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

SCHOOLS. 

School  districts . 

10, 396 
5, 410 

328 

11,046 
6, 431 

369 

235 

5 

75.6 
135 
$37, 037 

100 

154 

$37, 668 
27, 362 

\ 

650 

1,021 

41 

Ungraded  schools . . . 

Graded  schools . 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days .... 

School-houses  reported . I...  . 

V alue  of  school  property . . . 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching . 

215 
.$41, 784 

85 

181 

$52, 008 
50, 002 

15 

80 
$4, 747 

Women  teaching . 

27 

$14, 340 
22, 640 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts . 

Total  disbursements..... . 

(From  printed  report  and  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  con- 
filmed  by  tbe  council  at  eacb  biennial  session  of  tbe  legislative  assembly,  bas  general 
charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools.  ^  6 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  every 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  officers,  "for  the 
supervision  of  the  county  free  schools. 

District  school  boards  are  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer  elected  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  to  be  changed  yearly.  They 
have  the  care  of  the  school-houses  and  management  of  the  district  schools.— (School 
law  oi  1877. )  v 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  territorial  superintendent  reports  a  very  general  increase  in  the  interest  of 
school  officers  and  others  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction  throughout  the  Territory 
and  a  marked  advance  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  This  he  ascribes  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  county  superintendents,  who  in  many  of  the  counties  visited  schools, 
conferred  with  district  officers,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  schools.— (Territorial  report.) 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

.  correct  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  districts  cannot  yet  be  °iven 
since  district  treasurers  have  not  been  called  upon  for  such  reports  hitherto ;  many 
have  kept  no  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  districts,  merely  report¬ 
ing  at  the  annual  school  meeting  that  they  had  paid  out  all  they  had  received  from  the 
county  treasurer,  which  statement  was  received  in  lieu  of  a  financial  report.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  hereafter  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making  the  necessary 
legal  report,  since  county  superintendents  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the  various 
school  districts  and  assist  the  officers  in  starting  a  set  of  books  which  will  furnish  an 
exact  statement  of  the  financial  condition. —  (Territorial  report.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

At  the  Yankton  Agency  there  were  3  schools  in  operation  during  1876-77,  bavin" 
4  teachers,  3  of  them  men.  In  two  of  the  schools  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  120 

*No  reports  were  received  from  Armstrong,  Brfd6,  Lawrence,  and  Stutsman  Counties. 
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pupils,  69  boys  and  51  girls ;  the  other  had  35  girls,  but  it  does  not  give  the  number  of 
boys  attending.  The  school-houses  were  frame  and  in  good  condition.  Spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar  were  the  branches  taught,  both 
English  and  Dakota  text  books  being  used  in  giving  instruction.  There  were  also  2 
schools  taught  for  the  Yankton  Indians  at  Fort  Buford ;  one  having  17 pupils  enrolled, 
the  other,  8. 

At  Standing  Rock  Agency  a  school  with  30  Indian  boys  enrolled  is  taught  by  two 
Benedictine  monks,  and  a  small  one  for  girls  is  taught  by  Mrs.  De  Gray.  As  there  is 
no  boarding  school  for  girls  here,  some  of  her  pupils  come  six  or  seven  miles  to  school. — 
(Territorial  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

Organization.— The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education  con¬ 
sisting  of  8  members,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  4  years,  2  going  out  of  office  each 
year.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

Statistics. —  School  population  (5  to  21  years  of  age),  935;  number  enrolled,  691 ;  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  397 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  93.1 ;  number  of  schools  (including 
1  high,  2  grammar,  and  6  primary),  9;  number  of  sittings  provided,  486;  number  of 
teachers,  11. 

Other  information. — One  of  the  most  important  changes  during  the  year  in  school 
affairs  is  the  adoption  of  the  “library  plan”  for  furnishing  text  books.  By  this  plan 
the  board  owns  all  the  text  books  used  in  the  schools  and,  to  pupils  who  are  able  to 
pay,  rents  for  the  term  those  of  the  books  which  cost  over  25  cents  at  an  advanced  fee 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost ;  the  needy  receive  them  free,  as  formerly.  Books 
valued  at  25  cents  or  less  are  sold  at  first  cost,  transportation  and  exchange  included. 
These  are  used  principally  by  pupils  in  the  first  or  lowest  grade,  and  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  than  those  which  are  used  by  older  children. 
The  plan  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction. —  (City  report,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
teachers’  institutes. 

Territorial  and  county  institutes  appear  to  be  the  only  means  yet  provided  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  The  superintendent,  however,  has  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  territorial  legislature  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school.  County  institutes  lasting  a  week  were  held  in  Yankton,  Turner,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Union  Counties,  and  resulted  in  awakening  among  the  people  anew  interest 
in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Dakota  was  held  at  Yankton,  beginning 
September  3  and  continuing  five  days.  While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was 
desired,  it  was  much  greater  than  ever  before.  Thirty-six  teachers  and  ten  or  eleven 
superintendents  were  present,  and  a  number  of  district  school  officers  visited  several 
of  the  sessions. 

Each  day  exercises  comprising  practical  lessons  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  were  given  by  experienced  educators  and  afterward  criticised  by 
committees  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  ef  ening  sessions,  papers  and  addresses  of  more  general  interest  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  of  the  Territory.  Gen.  W.  H,  H. 
Beadle  delivered  an  address  showing  the  importance  of  education  to  national  and  moral 
well-being.  Superintendent  Caton  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Slaughter,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Burleigh  County,  on  the  “Relations  of  education  and  labor.”  Essays  were 
read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  on  “  The  tendencies  of  the  times,”  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Barber, 
on  “The  spirit  of  the  school  law.”  Superintendent  Caton,  besides  delivering  the 
opening  address,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises  every  day.  These  were  en¬ 
livened  by  music  and  by  occasional  discussions  of  the  subjects  before  the  meeting. 
One  on  school  government  called  the  attention  of  teachers  especially  to  the  importance 
of  mildness  in  discipline  and  of  having  but  few  rules. 

Altogether,  this  institute  appears  to  have  been  not  only  successful  in  its  results,  but 
a  very  jdeasant  occasion  to  those  attending. —  (Territorial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Teachers’  associations  have  been  organized  in  Minnehaha,  Turner,  and  Union  Coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  expected  that  these  associations  will  have  a  tendency  to  interest  both 
teachers  and  patrons,  so  that  they  may  cooperate  in  the  public  school  work. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  5V.  E.  Caton,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Elk  Point 
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©ISTKICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  population,  U.  S.  census,  1870. .. 
School  population  (6  to  17  years)  1870. 

Colored  school  population,  1870  . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  children  enrolled . 

Total  average  daily  attendance . 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored 
pupils. 

Estimated  number  in  private  schools. . 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  rooms  for  study  . 

Number  of  seats  provided . 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days . 
Value  of  public  school  property  ... 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching . . 

Women  teaching . . 

Total  number  of  teachers . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . , 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . . 
Total  expenditures . 


EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA - 


Of  school  population . 

Of  enrolment . 

Of  average  daily  attendance 


1875-76. 


1° 


ol,  700 
31,671 
10, 494 
19,  629 
5, 454 
14, 907 
4,  354 


289 
16, 104 
191 

$1, 164, 606 


26 

281 

307 

$120  00 
80  00 


$223, 372 
405, 828 


$11  12 
17  95 
23  64 


1876-77. 


131, 700 
31, 671 
10, 494 
21, 264 
5,954 
16, 318 
4,749 

7,692 


293 
17, 587 
188 

$1, 169, 614 


31 
299 
330 
$96  17 

71  21 


$370, 996 
370, 996 


$10  90 
16  24 
21  16 


Increase. 


1,635 

500 

1,411 

125 


4 

1,483 


$5, 008 


5 

18 

23 


$147, 624 


Decrease. 


$23  83 
8  79 


$34, 832 


$0  22 

1  71 

2  48 


(Report  of  Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson  for  1876-77  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  G.  F.  T.  Cook  for  schools  for  colored  children.) 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  are  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  trustees, 
composed  of  19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored ;  14  of  them  being  from  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  and  5  from  the  county.  There  are  two  superintendents, 
one  having  charge  of  the  white  schools  in  the  cities  and  of  both  classes  of  schools  in 
the  county,  and  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  cities.  The  members  of  the 
board  and  the  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  hold  office  at  their  will.  The  executive  officers  of  the  board  are  sub¬ 
boards,  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers,  ranking  in 
the  order  named.  Members  of  subboards  receive  no  pay ;  all  other  officers  are  salaried. 
Men  are  employed  as  supervising  principals  and  as  assistants  in  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  boys’  schools,  and  may  be  employed  in  seventh  grade  boys’  schools  in  the  cities 
and  in  mixed,  ungraded  schools  in  the  county.  All  other  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  are  women. 
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Sixty  pupils  arc  allowed  to  eacli  teacher  of  a  graded  school  and  45  to  each  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  school.  Half  day  schools  are  permitted  only  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  composed  chiefly  of  children  six  to  eight  years  old.  About  two-thiids  of  t  10 
school  population  are  white  and  one-tlrird  colored.  The  two  races  are  separated  m  the 
public  schools,  but  like  advantages  are  afforded  to  each.  The  schools  for  whites  are 
taught  exclusively  by  white  teachers,  those  for  colored  children  principally  by  colored 

t63)Cll6r8»  • 

Four  systems  of  schools  came  under  the  care  of  the  board  when  consolidated  in  1874. 

In  the  county  schools  and  in  the  colored  schools  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  m  the 
same  rooms,  while  in  the  white  schools  of  the  two  cities  the  practice  was  generally  the 
other  way.  In  a  few  cases  separate  buildings  were  provided;  but  for  the  most  part 
bovs  and  girls  attended  school  in  the  same  building,  occupying  separate  school  rooms. 
Since  thefl  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  except  where  for  special  reasons 
it  has  been  found  expedient  in  city  schools  to  put  boys  and  girls  together ;  and  so  far 
as  this  has  been  done,  good  results  have  followed.  The  boys  have  grown  more  respect¬ 
ful  and  are  more  easily  governed;  the  girls  have  lost  nothing  m  ladylike  deportment 
and  have  gained  somewhat  in  self  reliance.  Better  conduct  on  the  streets  and  a  more 
tidy  personal  appearance  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  noticed  by  citizens  and 
pointed  out  to  members  of  the  board.—  (Report  of  Superintendent  Wilson.) 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

Statistics. — There  are  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  205  public  schools  for  white 
children,  of  which  80  are  for  boys,  84  for  girls,  and  41  for  both.  The  total  enrolment 
was  13,105;  average  enrolment,  10,805:  and  average  daily  attendance,  10,257.  Ihere 
was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,022  in  total  enrolment,  of  974  m  average  enrol¬ 
ment,  and  of  914  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  the  white  school  pop¬ 
ulation  enrolled  was  67.2;  the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on  average  eraolment 
was  94.9,  a  decrease  of  .2  of  1  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  previous  year  Of  the  220 
teachers  employed  4  were  teachers  of  vocal  music  and  2  of  drawing;  all  but  13  were 
women;  157  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  78  were  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  Besides  the  number  attending  public  schools,  as  given  above,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  0,76U. 

Course  of  study—  The  elementary  part  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  anthmetic,  English 
grammar  orography,  United  States  history,  vocal  music,  drawing,  elements  of  algebra, 
STme  oml  instruction  in  natural  science.  The  high  sclioo  course  commences,  and 
at  nresent  ends  with  the  ninth  year.  The  normal  school  takes  up  the  work  at  this 
point  and  gives  one  year  of  professional  training  to  a  limited  number  of  girls  who 

desire  to  become  teachers  in  city  schools.  ,  w  mid  to 

Drawinq. — Owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  (Walter  Smith  s),  and  to 

the  fidelitv  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  instruction  in  drawing  i  *. 
been  giving  results  equal  to  those  attained  in  other  studies.  When  this  system  was 
introduced°into  the  public  schools,  in  1874,  the  teachers  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  teaching-  nor  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  They  showed,  however,  a  desire 
to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  nearly  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  were  imme  i- 

ately  formed  and  placed  hi  charge  of  Mrs.  Fuller  the  superior  tit  ool  vear  and 
They  have  met  regularly  every  Saturday  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and 

will  continue  to  meet  until  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  tor  it.  .  ,  . 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  were  for  the  first  time  examined  m 
drawing  in  1877.  It  is  intended  to  advance  the  normal  course  of  instruction  m  th  s 
study  from  year  to  year  as  progress  in  the  lower  grades  shall  justify  it,  so  that  m  a  few 
years  the  schools  will  have  excellent  teachers  in  drawing. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Statistics _ In  1870  the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  38,  /  26 , 

it  is  estimated  to  have  reached  in  1877  about  fifty-one  thousand,  and  the  school  popu- 

thousand.  Public,  school  provision  has .  been 
fnrtv  Tier  cent  of  this  population.  The  number  of  sittings  in  1876-  / 7  was  4,»uu,  a 
increase  for  the  year  of  307.  There  were  79  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  of 

gSr' IhlntSTor^rThe’  irlSh  w» 

SreT^XT?hese  good 
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cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  141  of  suspension,  the  former  being  68  more  and 
the  latter  5  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  In  16  schools  there  was  not  a  case  of 
corporal  punishment,  in  3.1  not  one  of  suspension,  and  in  6  not  one  of  either  method 
of  punishment.  The  discipline  was  of  the  highest  order  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in 
which  punishment  was  seldom  indicted. 

Draiving.-  In  this  study  the  results,  as  a  whole,  were  good.  The  progress  of  those 
schools  which  were  iinder  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  special  teacher  was  excel¬ 
lent.  The  great  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  study  manifested  in  all  grades,  how¬ 
ever,  necessitate  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  in  order  to  repress  the  haste  of 
pupils,  which  is  fatal  to  accuracy  and  real  excellence. 

Music.  The  close  of  the  third  year  of  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  music 
m  these  schools  disclosed  very  satisfactory  results.  Sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
to  permit  very  fair  grading  throughout  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Those  of 
the  lowest  grades  were  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  while  the  others  were  under 
to®  .cfre  ^  sPecial  teachers,  who  gave  in  each  school  2  lessons  a  week. —  (Report  for 
1876-  u  of  Hon.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  county  schools  during  the  year  1876-77 
v  as  2,205,  an  increase  of  93  over  the  preceding  year;  and  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
plo^ed  was  57.  Although  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  not  large,  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  gam  in  regularity  of  attendance,  orderly  habits,  and  scholarship.  These  schools 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  union  with  the  city  schools  under  the  same  board 
ot  tiustees,  the  same  rules  and  system  of  supervision,  and  with  the  same  text  books 
and  course  of  study.  School-houses  and  premises  are  kept  in  better  condition  than 
formerly,  pupils  are  seated  more  comfortably,  school  rooms  are  better  furnished  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching,  and  teachers  are  emulating  whatever  is  best  in 
the  city  schools. —  (Report  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  of  5  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sum- 
maiy  ot  these  statistics  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  1877  the  facilities  for  professional  training  in  this  school  were  in- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  observation  and  practice.  The  course  of  study 
is  limited  to  one  year,  and  the  aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  admit  no  candidate  who 
has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  tor  a  teacher,  so  that  the  year  may  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  professional  work.  The  attainments  of  pupils  first  admitted  did  not  quite 
a(  ac  i  the  standard,  and  some  academic  work  had  to  be  done,  but  succeeding  classes 
have  come  nearer  to  it,  and  it  will  eventually  be  reached.  At  the  examination  for 
admission  in  June,  187b,  there  were  41  applicants  having  the  qualifications  required ; 
and  of  this  number,  the  20  ranking  highest  were  admitted,  and  graduated  in  1877. 
Graduates  who  have  taught  m  the  public  schools  of  the  city  one  year  and  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school  receive  diplomas 
equivalent  to  third  class  certificates.  Such  diplomas  were  given  in  1877  to  15  gradu- 
ates.  This  school  has  graduated  during  the  4  years  of  its  existence  76  teachers,  of 
whom  70  are  employed  in  the  city  schools.  ’ 


MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  normal  school  for  colored  young  women  was  formed  in  1877  from  the  normal 
class  ot  the  high  school  for  colored  pupils.  Only  graduates  of  the  high  school  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  they  must  be  recommended  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  ot  colored  schools,  and  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Miner  School.  After 
graduation,  and  after  passing  the  required  examination  in  teacliership,  they  are  to  have 

the^oloreVscliools  °tllCr  candl(late8  for  appointment  as  teachers  of  primary  grades  in 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  high  school  has  yet  been  opened  for  the  white  pupils  of  Washington  and  Georo-e- 
town,  but  all  m  the  ninth  grade  grammar  schools  are  doing  high  school  work  and 
the  necessity  tor  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  these  has  been  for  sometime 
apparent.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  145  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade,  of  whom  91  were 
boys  and  o4  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  116. 

Ihe  high  school  for  colored  pupils  has  dropped  its  preparatory  grade,  and  is  now 
composed  wholly  ot  pupils  pursuing  high  school  studies.  The  course  of  study  at  this 
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school  has  "been  necessarily  restricted  to  3  years,  hut  since  the  transfer  of  its  normal 
class  to  the  Miner  Normal  School  and  the  disappearance  of  some  other  causes  which 
made  the  short  course  necessary,  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  school  may 
he  established  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  basis.  There  was  a  total  enrol¬ 
ment  of  94  pupils  in  high  school  studies.  A  class  of  11  was  graduated  in  the  summer 
of  1877. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  YII,  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  important  change  since  1876  in  the  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  connected  with  the  institutions  reporting,  viz,  Columbian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Howard  University,  and  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  and  Georgetown 
College,  Georgetown. 

The  collegiate  department  of  Columbian  University  (Baptist)  embraces  7  distinct 
schools,  among  which  are  those  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  modern  languages. 

Georgetown  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  is  adding  elegant  and  extensive  buildings. 

Howard  University  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes  and  all  races. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  (non-sectarian)  is  a  department  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  college  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  Its  first  object  was  to  provide  for 
deaf-mutes  an  opportunity  (not  offered  elsewhere)  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education; 
another  was  to  prove,  what  had  been  doubted  by  some,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
engage  successfully  in  collegiate  studies.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  college,  while  the  expressions  of  interest  which 
the  enterprise  has  elicited  both  in  Europe  and  America  show  that  the  undertaking  is 
approved.  That  a  demand  exists  for  such  a  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
collegiate  year  1875-’76  there  had  been  connected  with  the  college  136  youths,  repre¬ 
senting  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION.  . 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Department  of  Howard  University  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  New  York  City, 
and  its  professors  are  of  four  religious  denominations.  The  regular  course  of  study 
covers  3  years.  There  were  9  graduates  in  the  summer  of  1877 ;  and  during  the  fall 
term  succeeding  commencement  there  were  32  students  attending,  all  colored  men,  of 
whom  2  had  received  a  collegiate  degree. —  (Catalogue.) 

Wayland  Seminary  is  sustained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  the  object  being  to  provide  preachers  and  teachers  for 
the  South  and,  eventually,  missionaries  for  Africa.  The  departments  are  normal,  aca¬ 
demic,  and  theological.  The  course  of  study  in  the  last  covers  3  years. — (Catalogue.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Columbian  University  provides  an  undergraduate  course  of  in¬ 
struction  covering  2  years  and  a  graduate  course  of  1  year.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
former  without  examination,  but  graduation  depends  upon  success  in  mastering  the 
daily  exercises  and  passing  the  final  examinations.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are 
held  after  usual  office  hours,  thus  enabling  young  men  engaged  in  Government  offices 
to  attend.  The  graduate  year  is  devoted  to  common  law  practice  and  equity  pleadings 
and  practice.  There  were  49  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  during  the 
following  term  the  attendance  numbered  134. 

The  School  of  Law  of  Georgetown  University  provides  a  2  years’  course  of  study  and 
admits  pupils  without  examination.  The  general  plan  of  instruct]  on  embraces  lectures, 
examinations,  recitations,  and  moot  courts.  Recitations  are  held  during  the  evening, 
so  as  to  accommodate  some  students  who  are  occupied  through  the  day  and  to  enable 
others  to  use  the  public  law  libraries  and  attend  the  courts.  This  school  graduated 
15  students  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  during  the  following 
term  of  21. 

The  Law  Department  of  Howard  University  was  suspended  during  the  year  1876-77, 
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but  it  lias  since  resumed  operations.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  Applicants 
for  admission,  unless  graduates  of  some  college,  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  logic,  and  mental  science.  There  were  6 
students  attending  during  the  fall  term  of  1877. 

The  National  University  Law  Department  examines  in  advance  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  who  are  without  evidence  of  collegiate  study  or  its  equivalent.  No  statistics  from 
it  for  1877  have  been  received. 

MEDICAL. 

The  National  Medical  College  of  the  Columbian  University  reports  5  graduates  at  the 
commencement  of  1877  and  53  students  attending  during  the  fall  term  of  that  year. 
The  plan  of  instruction  comprises  a  course  of  didactic  lectures  on  the  seven  essential 
branches  of  medical  science,  namely,  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  niedica,  chemistry, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  united  with  practical 
instruction  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgetown,  in  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency,  has  adopted  a  3  years’ graded  course  of  study, 
each  collegiate  year  or  term  embracing  7  months.  Attendance  upon  all  three  courses  is 
obligatory  before  the  student  may  apply  for  final  examination.  This  school  graduated 

2  students  in  1877,  and  reports  an  attendance  of  46. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Howard  University  graduated  10  students  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  in  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  of  48  during  the  fall  term  of  that  year,  of  whom 
5  had  received  a  collegiate  degree.  The  course  of  study  covers  the  usual  3  years. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  except  .$5  a  year  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  opened  in  1873,  reports  23  students, 

3  instructors,  and  5  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  2  years’  attendance  on  lectures,  but  students,  in  order  to  graduate,  must 
have  had  4  years’  practical  experience. —  (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  near  Washington,  had  107  pupils 
under  instruction  in  1877,  of  whom  94  were  males  and  13  females.  Since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  m  1857,  it  has  given  instruction  to  350  pupils,  of  whom  about  thirty  have  become 
teachers  in  similar  institutions.  The  institution  is  sustained  mainly  by  Congress  and 
gives  free  instruction  where  necessary  to  deaf-mute  children  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  to  those  whose  parents  are  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy.  In  the  pri- 
mary  department  the  branches  are  those  usually  taught  in  common  schools-  hmli 
school  and  collegiate  branches  are  attended  to  in  the  collegiate  department.’  The 
employments  taught  are  cabinet  making  and  carpentry.—  (Return  and  printed  reports. ) 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown 
rr  n  _  m  _  ®nd  °f  the  county  schools,  Washington. 

Jlon.  LrEORGE  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown 

Washington.  ’ 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


- i - 

II 

! 

1874-75. 

1875-’ 76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18) . 

A  rl  i  rr  rmTVHp,  sn.bnnla  _  _ _ 

3, 852 
2,  093 

2, 777 
2,724 

631 

1,075 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

81 

77 

4 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

P,  YD  AH  fl  1 1,11  TAR  "foT  "Hi  P.TYl  _  _  _  _ 

$23, 734 
18, 478 

$36, 214 
16,  590 

$12, 480 

$1, 888 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  2  years  indicated.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

By  an  amended  law  of  1877,  the  territorial  controller  is,  as  before,  constituted  ter¬ 
ritorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  an  amendment  makes  it  his  duty 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

Since  1875,  the  auditor  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  school  superintendent, 

I  except  in  Alturas  and  Bois6  Counties,  where  the  probate  judge  of  each  county  is  to 
act  as  superintendent,  the  new  law  making  no  change  in  these  respects. 

For  school  districts,  as  under  the  law  of  1875,  3  school  trustees  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
I  nual  district  meeting  of  each  organized  district  to  care  for  the  schools,  employ  teachers, 
and  perform  the  other  duties  of  such  officers.  By  the  new  law  it  is  made  a  part  of 
|  their  care  for  schools  that  they  shall  keep  the  houses  in  repair  and  furnish  them  with 
!  several  distinctly  specified  conveniences. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION  LACKING. 

The  school  reports  in  this  Territory  are  biennial,  and  the  last  one  being  for  1875  and 
'  1876  none  is  due  till  1879.  No  information  has  been  received  at  this  Office  from  any 
source  on  which  can  be  based  either  a  summary  of  school  statistics  or  any  general 
statement  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  interests  ot  the  Ter- 
ritory.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  the  governor,  Hon.  M.  Brayman,  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  a  list  of  school  officers  for  1877,  and  added :  , 

“We  have  no  universities,  colleges,  academies,  or  seminaries.  We  have  several 
private  schools  well  conducted  and  liberally  patronized.  I  will  endeavor  to  secure 
and  furnish  you  their  statistics. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Under  section  1946  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  two  sections  of 
land  are  reserved  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  thus  far  this  gift  is  prac¬ 
tically  unavailable.  _  ,  , 

“  Unfortunately  our  legislation  in  former  years  was  so  unwise  and  extravagant  as  to 
j  plunge  the  Territory  into  debt  so  seriously  as  to  create  an  excuse  or  a  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  an  independent  and  appropriate  school  management  and  attaching 
the  duties  of  territorial  and  county  superintendents  to  other  offices.  *  *  Thus 

our  school  system  is  made  a  ‘side  show,’  not  well  grounded  in  public  sympathy  nor 
receiving  sufficient  intelligent  and  zealous  care.” 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  new  law  of  1877,  previously  referred  to,  adds  to  the  former  one  an  amendment 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  in  each  county  to  levy,  with  the  taxes 
for  county  and  territorial  purposes,  a  tax  of  5  to  8  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  instead  of  the  2  to  5  in  the  law  of  1875.  For  the  further  support  of  public  schools 
the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  is  to  set  apart  for  the  school  fund  the  product  of 
all  tines  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  penal  laws.  From  the  former  source  particu¬ 
larly,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  latter,  there  must  come  considerable  increase  of  the 
school  revenue. 

Improvements  are  made,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  district  taxes, 
giving  power  to  trustees  to  enforce  the  collection  of  such  taxes  as  have  been  voted  by 
the  district  meeting,  and  to  add  5  per  cent,  to  such  as  remain  unpaid  after  30  days’ 
published  notice.  Trustees  are  allowed,  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  to  levy  and 
collect  a  rate  bill  for  school-house  repairs  not  exceeding  $25 ;  the  bills  are  to  be  paid 
by  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  attending,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such 
pupils  sent  by  each ;  no  pupil,  however,  is  to  be  prohibited  from  attending  the  school 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  pay. 

The  marshal  annually  appointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
each  district  is  now  to  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  but  one  of 
the  most  important  clauses  of  the  old  law  of  1871 — which  required  county  superin¬ 
tendents  to  visit  each  school  in  their  counties  at  least  once  each  year,  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  their  interests,  and  to  aid  minor  officers  in  promoting  these — 
is  not  restored. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  territorial  controller  and  cx  officio  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Boise  City. 
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INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

[The  information  under  this  head  refers  to  Indian  education  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  Indian  Territory;  the  enumeration,  however,  does  not  include  the  Indians  in  Alaska.] 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States . .  250.  809 

Number  who  are  of  mixed  blood . — . . - - - *  27,749 

Pupils  in  Indian  Territory  attending  school  1  month  or  more .  5,  496 

Pupils  belonging  to  other  tribes  attending  school  1  month  or  more .  6,  019 

Aggregate  average  attendance  of  the  last  number .  3,  598 

Largest  average  monthly  attendance  of  the  same .  4, 774 


SCHOOLS. 


School  buildings  on  Indian  reservations 
Boarding  schools  on  Indian  reservations 
Day  schools . . . 


366 

60 

270 


TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  among  the  Indians . 

Women  teaching . 


200 

237 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Received  from  Government,  $209,337 ;  tribal  funds,  $81,989 ;  other  sources, 

$46,053 . 

Expended  for  salaries,  $194,413 ;  other  expenses,  $142,966  . 

INDIANS  WHO  CAN  READ. 


$337, 379 
337, 379 


Indians  who  can  read  in  English . 

Indians  who  can  read  in  Indian  languages . 

Indians  who  can  read  both  languages . 

Adults  who  can  read . - . 

Youths  who  can  read . . . . 

Indians,  excluding  those  in  Indian  Territory,  who  have  learned  to  read  dur¬ 
ing  the  year . , . . 


23, 871 
17, 269 
8,  806 
23, 198 
17, 201 

1,206 


(From  the  report  for  1877  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. ) 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Commissioner  Hayt  reports  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  work  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  elevation  of  the  partially  civilized  adult  Indians,  and  especially  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes ;  a  very  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The  Indian  youths  m  the 
schools  show  surprising  progress  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  can  be  taught  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  as  readily  as  white  children,  except, 
perhaps,  arithmetic. —  (Indian  report.) 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  chief  hope  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  the  commissioner  urges  that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring 
Indian  children  into  schools.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  a  rule  making  it  com- 
pulsorv  upon  all  Indian  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  to  attend  school,  and 
requiring  English  alone  to  be  spoken  and  taught  therein.  As  many  as  possible,  he 
says,  should  be  placed  in  boarding  schools,  which  possess  advantages  m  every  way 
over  the  others.  Forty  children,  it  is  stated,  can  be  boarded  and  instructed  at  an  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  $125  each,  the  cost  being  slightly  reduced  in  schools  containing  a 
larger  number  of  pupils. —  (Indian  report.) 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

Commissioner  Havt  recommends  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  as  a  special  fund  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  additional  schools  wherever,  in  the  judgment  ol  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  may  be  most  needed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
schools,  the  establishment  is  particularly  recommended  ot  industrial  schools,  m  which 
those  over  14  years  of  age  may  be  taught  the  various  trades. 
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The  commissioner  also  advises  that  provision  he  made  to  give  a  higher  education 
in  normal  schools  at  the  East  to  such  Indian  youths  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  enter  those  schools. —  (Indian  report.) 

SCHOOLS  OP  THE  FIVE  NATIONS. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  schools  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Indian  Territory  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876,  namely, 
among  the  Cherokees,  75  common  schools,  held  for  10  months  in  the  year,  with  2  com¬ 
modious  schools  of  higher  grade,  a  manual  labor  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum ;  among 
the  Creeks,  28  public  day  schools,  2  manual  labor  schools,  and  5  mission  boarding 
schools,  besides  provision  for  educating  18  young  men  in  the  schools  of  the  States;  among 
the  Choctaws,  54  day  schools,  1  boarding  school  with  about  50  pupils,  and  several 
private  schools  sustained  by  tuition  fees ;  among  the  Chickasaws,  13  district  common 
schools  and  4  high  schools ;  among  the  Seminoles,  5  ordinary  schools  and  1  academy 
or  boarding  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  and  probably  among  the  others,  no  person  can  be  employed  to 
teach  a  public  school  without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  an  examining 
board,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  qualification  based  uj>on  the  result  of  such  an 
examination. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Marston,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  list  of  Indian  school  officials  for  1877-78 : 

J.  F.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Cherokee  hoard  of  education,  Tahlequah. 

E.  McCustain,  superintendent  of  Choctaw  public  schools,  lied  Oak. 

William  McComb,  superintendent  of  Creek  public  schools,  Eufaula. 

J oshua  Hightower,  superintendent  of  Chickasaw  public  schools,  Oak  Lodge. 

John  Chupco,  superintendent  of  Seminole  public  schools,  Wewoka. 


MONTANA. 
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MONTANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ane  (4-21) . . ... - 

4,271 

4,892 

621 

b  v  / 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . . . 

2, 734 

4,597 

1,863 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-houses . 

83 

Estimated  value  of  school  property . 

$56, 080 

$80, 000 

$24, 000 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

64 

36 

28 

Women  teaching . . . . . . . . 

46 

64 

18 

Whole  number  of  teachers _ _ _ _ 

110 

100 

10 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  .....  _ _ 

$63  50 

$64  32 

$0  82 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  from  taxation _ _ _ _ _ 

$35, 287 

$37, 092 

$1, 805 

Total  expenditures . . . . .... 

"50j  134 

”54' 104 

$3, 970 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population 

9  08 

11  05 

"  i  97 

(Report  for  1876  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  Hon. 
Clark  Wright,  territorial  superintendents  of  instruction  in  those  years.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

|  The  Montana  schoollaw  provides  (1)  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed 

by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  2  years ;  (2)  county  superintendents, 
chosen  hy  the  people  for  terms  of  2  years;  (3)  hoard  of  trustees  of  3  members,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  he  changed  annually  hy  new  election ;  (4)  district  clerks, 
chosen  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  take  a  school 
census,  and  provide  school  supplies. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  school  reports  of  Montana  are  biennial,  and  none  is  available  for  1877.  Super- 
j  intendent  Wright,  however,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  summary, 
has  furnished  a  statement  respecting  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory  from  which 
i  the  following  extracts  are  given : 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

;  All  schools  are  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  branches:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  he  authorized  hy  the 
trustees  of  the  district. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Two  very  excellent  school  buildings  were  erected  within  the  year  1877,  one  at  Boze¬ 
man  and  the  other  at  Butte,  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

Very  few  of  the  States,  and  none  of  the  Territories,  unless  the  District  of  Columbia 
he  so  considered,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  per  capita  ot  school 
population  for  educational  purposes.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has  made  no  provision 
whereby  the  lands  donated  to  public  schools  can  be  made  available  until  the  Territory 
becomes  a  State.  The  people  are  thus  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
teachers’  institutes. 

An  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  provides  that  each  county  containing  10  or 
more  organized  districts  may  hold  a  teachers’  institute  when  the  county  superintendent 
believes  that  the  educational  interests  of  his  county  would  be  promoted  thereby.  The 
institute  is  to  continue  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  live  days,  and  all  teachers  at¬ 
tending  shall  be  allowed  their  usual  pay  while  in  actual  attendance. 

Deer  Lodge  County  was  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit  of  the  new  law.  The 
institute  convened  February  11,  with  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  attendance,  and 
the  interest  was  well  sustained  to  the  close  of  the  session,  which  lasted  5  days.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  interests  of  Deer  Lodge  County  demand  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school,  in  which  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  shall  be  taught. 

Secondary  instruction. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  session  of  the  teachers’  institute  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  to  establish  a  collegiate  institute,  the  first  school  of  a  higher  grade 
in  the  Territory.  The  result  was  $18,000  subscribed,  an  organization  effected,  trustees 
chosen,  a  site  selected,  and  the  good  work  is  still  progressing.  It  is  designed  that  this 
“Collegiate  Institute”  shall  meet  the  demand  for  a  collegiate  preparatory  school  not 
only  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  but  in  the  entire  Territory. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  C.  Weight,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instructiont  Helena. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 


EXPLANATORY. 

The  only  official  information  as  to  New  Mexico  for  1877  is  a  general  statement  from 
Secretary  Bitch  that  the  condition  ot  public  school  education  in  the  Territory  has  not 
varied  materially  from  what  it  was  represented  by  him  to  be  in  1875 

A  tetter,  however,  has  been  received  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Semmes,  m.  a.,  m.  d.,  of  Pio 

n°fi°  ¥acoiV  Ga-’  S.lvinS  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  in  the  Territory,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  SEMMES. 

i  *  1?  i848’  n8?.on  after  tte  ces^on  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government  the 
national  council  of  the  Catholic  Church  ot  the  United  States,  representing  someth ve 
millions  ot  American  citizens,  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional  American  diocese,  with  the  sanction  of  Pius  IX,  the  presiding  Bishop  or  Pope  of 
the  Church.  In  virtue  of  this  action  of  the  council  of  Baltimore,  the  Catholics  of  New 
Mexico  were  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Church  and  passed  under 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States. 

■nt  “  A,£ew.  m01¥lls  after  tll€>  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  Rev.  Dr.  Lamy,  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  bishop  of  Santa  F6,  and,  accompanied  by  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
judges,  marshal,  and  secretary  to  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  he  proceeded  to  organize 
tJif  new  diocese  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  by  the  introduction  of  schools. 

1  he  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  being  now  in  force  in  the  newly 
acquired  Territory,  and  the  church  being  liberated  from  slavery  to  the  state,  as  un- 
der  the  Mexican  regime,  Dr.  Lamy  proceeded  to  reform  abuses,  enforce  discipline, 
and  establish  schools  tor  the  education  of  the  people.  He  introduced  American  and 
European  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  inaugurated  other  practical  measures  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  who  had  enjoyed  little  or  no 
peace,  order,  or  real  liberty  under  the  old  regime. 

“  In  1853,  a  first  class  female  academy  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
(an  association  of  highly  educated  and  refined  Christian  ladies)  was  opened.  In  1858 
St.  Michaels  College  was  founded,  in  Santa  F 6,  and  superior  schools  for  males  and 
a  68  were  established  in  Taos,  Mora,  Las  Vegas,  Bernalillo,  and  Las  Cruces. 

•  lA"CrCOr  -in^  ^e  official  statistics  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Almanac  for  1877, 
m  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  there  were  in  full  operation  1  college,  6  academies,  and 
1  orphan  asylum  under  private  control— not  including  the  free  territorial  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation — in  atotal  population  of  90,000  Mexico-Americans  and  1,000  Ano-lo- 
Americans.  ° 

“In  the  city  of  Santa  F<5  there  is  St.  Michael’s  College,  with  8  professors  and  tutors, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  students.  There  is  also 
!  an  academy'  for  young  ladies,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  pupils,  under  the 
prmcipalship  of  Sister  Mary  Hayden,  a  highly  accomplished  American  lady. 

“In  the  town  of  Taos,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  school  in  successful  operation, 

:  with  an  attendance  of  100  pupils.  In  Mora,  the  same  ladies  have  an  excellent  school 
!  with  80  pupils;  another  in  Las  Vegas,  with  128  pupils,  and  another  in  Bernalillo,  with 
an  attendance  of  60. 

!  “The  Christian  Brothers’  Teaching  Association  is  now  managing  a  high  school  in 
Mora,  with  3  teachers,  and  100  boys  in  attendance,  and  another  school  for  boys  in 
Bernalillo,  with  an  attendance  of  90  scholars. 

“A  select  school  for  youths  is  also  in  successful  operation  in  Albuquerque,  under  the 
charge  of  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  Rev.  Mr.  Tromly. 

“Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ritch,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  in  reference  to  what  he  styles  ‘the  interference  of  the  priests’  in 
the  county  of  San  Miguel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ‘public’  schools  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  from  his  own  report  and  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted  as  to  private  education, 
the  educational  status  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  as  advanced  as  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.” 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  “interference  by  the  priests,”  the  writer  submits  that 

we  are  living  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  protect 
all  professions  in  their  right  to  a  use  of  a  free  speech,  press,  and  pulpit  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  opinions;”  that  “Roman  Catholic  clergymen  have  the  same  right  as  any 
other  citizens  to  advertise  and  popularize  by  pulpit,  press,  or  speech,  their  ideas  of 
what, constitutes  education;”  that.,“the  officers  of  free  educational  institutions  may  use 
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all  legitimate  means  to  increase  the  number  of  their  scholars ;  and  should  this  free 
competition  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  any  public  school,  then  it  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died.^ ” 

ST.  THOMAS’S  MISSION. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  report  has  been  received  from  St.  Thomas’s  Mission,  a 
school  for  both  sexes  at  Santa  Fe,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Forrester,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  There  were  24  pupils  attending  in  1877. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Ritch,  secretary  of  the  Territory.1 


1  Mr.  Ritch  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  still  does  so. 
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UTAH. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY.1 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  legal  school  age  (4  to  16  in 
1875-76  and  6  to  16  in  1876-77). 

Enrolled  in  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Pupils  in  schools  other  than  public.. .. 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Number  of  schools . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  . . . 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools  ... _ 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Monthly  pay  of  men . 

Monthly  pay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public  . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  school  purposes . 

Total  expenditures ... . . . 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

30, 900 

19, 886 

30, 792 

19, 779 

107 

13, 608 

13, 420 
4, 360 

146 

188 

143 

3 

310 

327 

17 

$453, 515 

$600, 000 

o$146, 485 

215 

232 

17 

234 

238 

4 

449 

470 

21 

$54  00 

$45  00 

$9  00 

26  00 

22  50 
92 

3  50 

t— * 

8 

00 

$210, 062 

$80, 264 

129, 298 

160, 064 

30, 766 

a  This  increase  is  apparent  only ;  an  explanation  of  it  is  given  under  elementary  instruction. 


(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools, 
for  1876  and  1877,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  the  same.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  for  the 
usual  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  also  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by 
the  voters  thereof. 

A  county  hoard  of  examination,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to 
teach  in  the  district  schools,  is  formed  by  the  county  court  of  each  county,  which 
appoints  3  competent  persons  for  this  purpose,  without  license  from  whom  no  one  is 
eligible  to  employment  as  teacher  by  any  district  board  in  the  county. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  districts  consist  of  3  persons  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  Their  term  of  office  is  2  years. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EVIDENCES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years 
ending  in  November,  1877,  congratulates  the  people  of  the  Territory  on  u  a  gratifying 
progress”  in  matters  of  education.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public 
schools  (Tooele  County  not  reporting)  during  1877  of  19,779  children,  or  44  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  (as  estimated  on  .the  new  basis  of  6  to  16  years  as  the  legal 


1  Tooele  County  did  not  report  for  187(5-77. 
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school  ago),  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  facilities  for  reaching  all  the  children  who  ought  to  he  in  school.  The  number  of 
schools  was  increased  by  17  during  the  year  1877,  and  by  31  since  the  last  biennial 
report.  The  apparent  falling  off  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  school 
population  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  alteration  in  the  school  age,  changed  since  the 
last  report  from  4-16  to  6-16.  The  failure  of  Tooele  County  to  report  for  1877  also 
subtracts  1,000  from  the  number  in  that  year.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  present  school 
population  were  estimated  on  the  basis  used  in  the  last  biennial  report,  and  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  Tooele  County  were  included,  a  total  would  be  reached  of  37,950  children  of 
school  age,  which  would  be  an  increase  for  the  two  years  of  2,254.  In  the  matter  of 
school  buildings  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  sjjace  and  improvement  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  has  not  been  as  great  as  would  appear 
from  the  summary,  for  the  reason  that  the  estimates  made  of  this  item  have  not  been 
uniform  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  county  super¬ 
intendents  as  to  what  property  they  should  report.  In  many  cases  they  have  failed  to 
report  as  school  property  buildings  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  schools  and  churches, 
although  such  buildings  had  been  built  mainly  for  schools  and  remained  under  the 
control  of  school  trustees.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  since  the  last  biennial 
report  about  $100,000  have  been  added  to  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  that 
this  makes  the  present  total  value  about  $600, 000. —  (Biennial  report,  1876  and  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret  provides  a  course  of  study 
covering  one  year.  In  1877,  besides  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  the 
elementary  English  branches,  the  course  included  book-keeping,  composition,  rhetoric, 
United  States  history,  political  economy,  civil  government,  zoology,  physiology,  and 
mental  philosophy.  This  list  of  studies,  however,  was  found  too  extensive  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  year’s  course  and  it  has  been  modified  by  omitting  political  economy,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  mental  philosophy.  There  were  28  young  men 
and  19  young  women  in  attendance  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1877.  An 
annual  appropriation  from  the  territorial  legislature  enables  the  department  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  tuition  for  40  students,  who,  in  consideration  of  this,  agree  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  a  year  after  graduation. — (Territorial  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  are  reported.  For  statistics  of  academic  schools  and  of  a 
preparatory  department  to  the  territorial  university,  see  Tables  VI  and  IX  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

The  University  of  Deseret  provides  for  a  course  of  instruction  leading. to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  students  in  collegiate  classes.  There  were 
183  in  the  preparatory  department  during  1877,  of  whom  85  were  young  women. — 
(Return  and  circular.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  sclwols,  Halt  Lake  City . 

[Term,  1877-1879.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE, 


Youth  of  school  age,  4-21  a 
Enrolled  in  public  schools . 


11,000 

7,500 


12, 997 
5,385 


1,997 


2,115 


SCHOOLS. 

School  rooms  for  study . 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 

TEACHERS. 


219 

104 


262 

130 


43 

26 


Men  teaching . . . 

Women  teaching . . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  j)ay  of  men. .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


134 
145 
279 
$40  00 
30  00 


14 

45 

59 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  school  purposes . 

Expenditures  for  same . 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  popula¬ 
tion. 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled . 


$54, 557 
55, 520 


$49, 765 


3  82 
9  24 


$4, 792 


a  Under  a  new  law,  5-21  is  the  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools,  though  4-21  is  retained  as  the 
age  which  forms  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

(Special  return  for  1876  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Judson,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  printed  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  a  new  law  of  1877,  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  has  general  super  r 
vision  of  the  county  and  district  school  officers  and  of  the  public  schools. 

A  territorial  board  of  education  is  created  by  the  same  law,  to  consist  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  as  president,  and  of  one  suitable  person  from  each  judicial  district,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  It  is  to  adopt  text 
books  for  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  their  government,  to  sit  at  semi¬ 
annual  meetings  as  a  board  of  examination  for  territorial  certificates,  and  to  prepare 
twice  a  year  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  the  county  boards. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  under  the  new  law  as  under 
the  older  one,  is  to  bo  elected  biennially  by  the  people ;  and  to  the  duties  formerly  im¬ 
posed  on  him  are  added  those  of  enforcing  the  course  of  study  that  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  education  and  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  impose  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  of  keeping  on  file  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  superintendent,  and  of  keeping  in  a  good  and  well  bound  book,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  county  commissioners,  a  record  of  his  official  acts.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
increase  of  his  salary  to  correspond  with  the  augmentation  of  his  duties. 

A  county  board  of  examination  is  formed  by  the  county  superintendent,  v  ho  cads  to  his 
aid  2  persons  holding  the  highest  grade  certificates  in.  his  county,  the  three  forming  a 
board  for  the  semiannual  examination  of  those  proposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schoois. 
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Boards  of  directors  of  school  districts  are,  as  before,  to  consist  of  3  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  a  new  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  for  terms  of  1,  2, 
and  3  years.  In  the  older  districts  tbe  boards  are  continued  by  tbe  election  of  1  new 
member  annually,  at  tbe  annual  district  meeting,  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

District  clerics,  elected  for  3  years’  terms,  are  to  keep  a  record  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
school  district  meetings,  to  take  an  annual  census  of  tbe  youth  wbo  are  to  form  a  basis 
for  apportionment  of  school  funds,  to  report  this  to  tbe  county  superintendent,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  whatever  sum  tbe  district  may  lose  through  failure  to  report,  to  keep 
school-houses  of  their  districts  in  repair,  and  to  furnish  them  with  needful  supplies. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. —  (Law  of  November  9,  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Judson,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877,  says 
that  since  his  previous  report  he  has  visited  every  county  in  the  State  except  4  and 
that  he  found  a  general  interest  in  education.  Nowhere  did  he  find  more  earnestness 
or  a  greater  determinat:’ 3n  to  increase  educational  facilities  than  in  the  districts  most 
remote  from  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Territory.  Wherever  families  were 
found  there  were  schools.  In  many  instances  school-houses  were  built  with  funds 
raised  by  private  subscription ;  after  the  public  money  was  exhausted  these  schools 
were  continued,  the  teachers  being  paid  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people. 
In  the  older  districts  the  fact  is  being  realized  that  the  public  school  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  waWs  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  union  or  graded  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  As  the  law 
previous  to  1877  made  no  provision  for  these,  private  schools  have  been  established  to 
meet  the  want,  and  their  flourishing  condition  attests  not  only  the  necessity  for  them 
but  also  the  public  interest  in  education. —  (Report  of  superintendent.) 

CHANGES  IN  TI1E  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Besides  the  changes  indicated  under  the  head  of  Officers  of  the  Territorial  School 
System,  the  following,  among  others,  appear  in  the  new  law  of  1877 : 

1.  The  territorial  superintendent  has  considerable  additional  duty  imposed  on  him 
in  the  way  of  visiting  schools,  addressing  the  people  on  educational  matters,  holding 
annually  a  territorial  teachers’  institute,  and  aiding  in  establishing  county  institutes. 
In  consideration  of  these  additions  to  his  duties,  ho  is  allowed,  instead  of  the  scanty 
annual  pittance  of  $300,  granted  by  the  law  of  1871  and  1873,  $600  a  year,  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  $300  more  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses. 

2.  County  superintendents  are  made  to  forfeit  $100  from  their  salaries  if  they  fail  to 
make  to  the  territorial  superintendent  full  and  correct  reports  on  all  points  required 
by  law. 

3.  Teachers  are  not  to  be  paid  for  their  last  month’s  labor  in  the  public  schools  until 
they  have  made  to  the  county  superintendent  the  reports  required  by  the  board  of 
education. 

4.  Besides  the  territorial  institute  referred  to  above  as  to  be  held  by  the  territorial 
superintendent,  each  county  superintendent  in  a  county  containing  10  or  more  organ¬ 
ized  school  districts  must  hold  annually  a  county  teachers’  institute,  which  is  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  who,  for  that  purpose,  may  dismiss 
their  schools  during  the  session  of  the  institute. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  union  or  graded  schools  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Union  districts  for 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  may  be  formed  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  2  or  more  districts.  Single  districts  also  have  power  to  establish  graded 
schools.  They  are  required  to  be  established  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts 
reporting  more  than  500  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

6.  In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  containing  more  than  400  inhabitants,  children  from 
8  to  16  years  of  age,  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  for  study,  and 
whose  education  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for,  must  attend  public  school  at 
least  6  months  of  the  year,  unless  such  children  be  engaged  in  labor  necessary  for  their 
own  support  or  that  of  others  depending  on  them. 

7.  For  the  support  of  schools  in  counties,  county  commissioners  are  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  their  respective  counties  of  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  6  mills  on  the 
dollar  on  all  taxable  property,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  4  mills  as  formerly.  Fines 
for  breaches  of  penal  laws  also  go  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  optional  district  tax, 
not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar,  may  be  still  voted  by  the  qualified  school  electors 
and  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

8.  To  the  provision  of  the  old  law  forbidding  sectarian  or  denominational  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  the  new  one  adds  the  interdiction  of  all  sectarian,  political,  or 
infidel  doctrines.  Any  teacher  who  shall  violate  these  provisions  forfeits  his  certifi¬ 
cate  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

9.  The  school  age  is  made  5-21  instead  of  4-21,  though  the  latter  is  retained  as  the 
basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school  funds.— (School  law,  1877.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Washington  Territory  gives  a  course  of 
instruction  covering  2  years,  and  embracing  algebra,  history,  English  composition 
and  literature,  analysis,  natural  philosophy,  book-keeping,  pedagogics,  physiology, 
geometry,  constitution  of  the  United  States,  botany,  chemistry,  and.  elocution. —  (Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  university. ) 

teachers’  institutes. 

As  before  stated,  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are  hereafter  to  be  held 
annually  in  every  county,  besides  a  territorial  one  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  public  high  schools  are  now  in  existence.  They 
are  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  for  graded  schools. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1877  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,500  for  the  use  of 
the  university  during  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  for  1879 ;  and  also  created  45  free 
scholarships  in  it.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  2  years’  free  tuition,  the 
first  to  be  academic  and  the  last  collegiate.  Each  member  of  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  may  appoint  1  beneficiary;  each  district  j  udge  of  the  three  judicial  districts,  1; 
and  the  governor,  3.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  university  is  not  available 
until  at  least  3QJiolders  of  these  free  scholarships  are  in  regular  attendance. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  classical,  3  years ;  scientific,  3  years ;  and  normal,  2  years. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pre¬ 
paratory  studies.  These  arrangements  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  present 
demands.  There  was  an  attendance  reported  in  December,  1877,  of  68  students.  Of 
these,  36  studied  Latin,  2  Greek,  30  algebra,  18  book-keeping,  15  natural  philosophy, 
and  7  geometry. —  (Circular  of  university  and  letter  of  President  Anderson.) 

HOLY  ANGELS’  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  at  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1866,  reports  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments,  the  former  having  50  students  attending,  of  whom  20 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course.  Three  professors  were  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  one  in  the  preparatory.  The  statistics  of  attendance 
in  the  collegiate  department  are  not  given,  nor  is  the  course  of  study  indicated. 
(Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  TEACHERS’  CONVENTION. 


A  territorial  teachers’  convention  was  organized  in  July,  1876.  The  main  object 
of  the  organization  was  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  school  system  of  the  Territory.  The  convention  met  at  Olympia  and 
remained  in  session  three  days,  during  which  time  some  of  the  principal  changes 
required  in  the  school  law  were  rally  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting.  This  was  held  at  Seattle 
in  July,  1877,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  executive  committee,  and  was  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  education.  rl  he  consideration  of 
the  proposed  school  law  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  It  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  5,  who  were  to  revise  and  publish  it;  and  the  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Olympia  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  final  action  on  the  law  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  legislature. 


(Report.) 


CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  John  P.  Judson,2  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  Olympia. 


‘Information  received  subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  the  superintendent’s  report  shows  that  these  efforts 
to  secure  a  revision  of  the  law  were  successful.  A  statement  of  the  more  important  changes  made  by 

it  lms^ah;eady^been  offlce  0f  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  since  1874,  his  sec¬ 

ond  term  reaching  into  1878;  but  whether  he  was  reappointed  or  not  does  not  appear  from  otheial 
information  possessed  by  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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WYOMING. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

EXPLANATORY. 

In  the  absence  of  any  printed  report  on  education  for  1877,  the  governor  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  kindly  furnishes  an  account  of  the  condition  of  public  schools 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made.  Governor  Hoyt’s  statement  is  based 
mainly  on  personal  observation  and  inquiry;  the  statistics  alone  are  taken  from  the 
superintendent’s  report  for  187G. 

SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Under  a  law  of  1873  [amended  in  1877]  the  schools  are  supported  by  a  two-mill  tax 
on  all  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  the  same  being  levied  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  county  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  territorial  and  county  taxes  are  collected,  except  that  it  is  receivable  in  cash  or 
warrants  of  the  school.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  official  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  are  recoverable  by  action 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  or 
county  in  which  they  have  accrued. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

Children  between  7  and  21  years  are  declared  to  be  of  school  age,  and  both  sexes  are 
admitted  on  equal  terms  and  receive  the  same  instruction  in  the  schools  of  every 
grade. 

PROVISION  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Where  there  are  15  or  more  colored  children  within  any  school  district,  the  directors 
thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  having  jurisdiction,  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  separate  school  for  them. 

TEACHERS. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  discrimination  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pay  on  account  of  sex  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualified. 

INSTITUTES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

For  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  teachers,  a  law  approved  December  15, 1877, 
requires  that  “the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  together  with  the 
several  county  superintendents  and  the  principals  of  all  graded  schools  in  the  Territory, 
shall  hold  annually  at  some  convenient  place  a  territorial  teachers’  institute,”  the 
same  to  continue  in  session  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  days.  Besides  the 
ordinary  work  of  teachers’  institutes,  it  is  made  incumbent  upon  the  said  institute  dur¬ 
ing  its  sessions  “  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  a  series  of  books  and  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  and  to  decide  upon  the  manner  and 
time  in  which  shall  be  held  a  county  institute  in  each  county  during  the  year,  under 
the  direction  of  the  territorial  superintendent  or  some  person  by  him  specially  author¬ 
ized  in  writing.”  It  is  further  made  “  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  t©  see 
that  the  books  and  system  so  decided  upon  shall  be  introduced  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Territory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  series  of  books  so  adopted  shall  not  be 
changed  except  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  nor  shall  they  be  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years  except  by  unanimous  decision  of  said  board.  The 
travelling  expenses  of  all  principals  of  graded  schools  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
institute  are  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Provision  is  made  for  creating  school  libraries  by  authorizing  the  qualified  electors 
of  a  district  to  vote  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Finally,  attendance  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  is  made  obligatory  for  at  least 
3  months  of  each  year  except  in  extreme  cases,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  district 
board,  based  on  special  inquiry  or  on  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision  would  x>rove  iujurious  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  Avork  a  serious 
hardship.  And  “any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  children  in  charge 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  who  shall  neglect- or  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
proAusions  of  this  [the  aforesaid]  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  and  every  offence.” 
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STATISTICS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  formation  of  a  scliool  system  in  Wyoming  and  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  population  of  less  than  50,000,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  adult  population  consists  of  persons  without  families,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  at  present  enrolled  cannot  much  exceed  2,000.  In  1876  there  were  hut 
1,690.  The  number  of  men  teaching  was  then  21;  of  women,  27.  Total  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  $24,626;  number  of  school  buildings, 
21.  Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $71.56;  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $1.86. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  graded  school  of  Cheyenne,  being  two-thirds  of  the 
building  planned,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000,  and  would  do  credit  to  any 
city.  The  city  of  Laramie  is  now  completing  a  still  more  commodious  and  costly 
building  for  its  graded  schools.  In  each  case  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  the  means  of 
illustration,  and  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  interior  settlements  do  credit  to  the  populations  they  severally  represent. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  school  system  now  in  operation,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  themselves,  I  am 
able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The  gradation  is  complete  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  end  of  the  high  school,  which  last  is  able  to  fit  its  pupils  for 
admission  to  the  ordinary  college  of  the  country;  so  that  when  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  comes  to  be  established  it  will  rest  directly  upon  the  existing  public  schools  of 
the  Territory.  The  schools  are  directed  and  taught  by  persons  well  qualified  for  their 
responsibilities  by  study  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and,  in  several  instances,  normal 
schools  of  the  East,  and  in  general  are  doing  excellent  work.1  Indeed,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  nearly  every  school  in  the  Territory  and  attendance  upon  some  of  the 
examinations  and  public  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  the  graded  schools  give  evidence  of  an  efficiency  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  older  cities  of  the  East. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  at  large  feels  a  great  pride  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  and  is  ever  ready  with  liberal  means,  as  well  as  with  active 
moral  influence  to  promote  their  advancement.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  a  com¬ 
munity,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education  than  the  people  of  this  new  Territory. —  (Letter  from  Governor 
John  W.  Hoyt.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon. 


Joseph  Slaughter,  territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Cheyenne. 


1  G-ovemor  Hoyt  seems  to  have  the  schools  of  Laramie  and  Cheyenne  in  view  in  making  these  remarks 
and  comparisons. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  held 
in  Louisville,  beginning  August  14,  1877.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
Charles  D.  Jacob,  President  M.  A.  Newell  delivered  his  annual  address.  Discussing 
the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  all  they  should  to  prepare  good  cit¬ 
izens,  he  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  must  leave  school  very  early  in  life,  and  the  addition  of  a  department  of 
manual  labor,  not  to  be  attached  to  the  public  school,  but  supplementary  to  it.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  “  Silent  forces  in  edu¬ 
cation,7’  such  as  the  teacher’s  manner,  temper,  and  character,  and  Professor  Thomas 
R.  Price,  M.  a.,  one  on  “The  study  of  English  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.”  On  the  following  clay,  after  reports  from  certain  committees  and  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  W.  R.  Webb,  of 
Tennessee,  on  “The  relation  of  the  preparatory  or  grammar  school  to  college  and  uni¬ 
versity;”  by  President  A.  B.  Stark,  ll.  d.,  of  Logan  Female  College,  Russellville,  Ivy., 
on  “The  place  of  English  in  the  higher  education;”  by  Professor  Maurice  Kirby,  of 
Henderson,  Ky.,  on  “The  study  of  social  economy  in  public  schools,”  and  by  Professor 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  “  The  limits  of  education,”  especially  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  limit  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  limit  of 
supply  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  the  latter  branch  deprecating  excessive  multipli¬ 
cation  of  studies  for  our  youtb.  On  the  third  day,  Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  giving  “Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools,”  particularly  as  jneparatory  to  all  mechanical  pursuits.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  then  offered  its  report,  with  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  association.  These  reaffirmed  the  conviction  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  previously  expressed,  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  Bureau;  urged  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  making  adequate  and  liberal  pecuniary  provision  for  its  support  and 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  documents,  and  also  the  need  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  building  of  suitable  proportions  and  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
sufficient  clerical  force,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rapidly  increasing  professional 
library,  and  for  the  reception  and  classification  of  donations  made  to  the  pedagogical 
museum.  The  resolutions  also  expressed  approval  of  measures  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  in  aid  of  education.  A  committee  of  5 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  lay  before  him 
these  views  of  the  association ;  also  one  of  15  members,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
committees  from  similar  bodies  and  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  superin¬ 
tendence  at  its  winter  meeting,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
urging  legislation  on  this  subject  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  association. 
Another  report  from  the  same  committee  was  presented  by  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.,  showing  the  need  of  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  beginning  which  has  already  been  made  toward  a  national 
pedagogical  museum.  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  then  read  a  paper  on  “The 
educational  interests  of  Texas,”  and  Hon.  George  W.  Hill,  State  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Arkansas,  read  one  entitled  “Educated  mind — its  mission  and  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

The  enumeration  of  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
important  subjects  before  the  association  and  its  departments,  or  of  the  practical  and 
able  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  treated.  Most  of  the  papers  and  addresses 
were  followed  by  extemporaneous  discussions  of  great  interest,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  touching  on  the  relations  of  education  and  labor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 

The  papers  read  before  the  department  of  higher  instruction  were  as  follows :  One 
by  Professor  William  Leroy  Broun,  el.  d.,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  “The  elective 
system ;”  one  by  Dr.  Noali  Porter,  on  “The  class  system,”  and  one  by  Professor  Casino 
Plarrison,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  on  “American  revision  and  adaptation  of 
foreign  text  books.”  The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1876  on  spelling  reform  in  Germany,  prepared  by  Professor  Raddatz,  was 
presented,  but  not  read. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  opening  address  before  the  normal  department,  by  its  president,  Louis  Soldan, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  considered  the  question  how  far  education  can  be 
made  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  greater  industrial  prosperity.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  on  “The  range  and  limits  of 
normal  school  work,”  was  also  read.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  Rhode 
Island,  his  paper  on  “  Common  school  studies  in  normal  schools”  was  read  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication ;  after  which  came  a  paper  by  C.  C. 
Rounds,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Farmington,  Me.,  entitled  “Attacks  on 
normal  schools.”  Professor  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  then  read  a  paper  giving  “A  few 
queries  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  normal  school  work.”  The  object  of  the 
paper,  it  was  stated,  was  to  elicit  from  others  engaged  in  such  work  their  views  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  school  management  and  their  experience 
in  connection  with  them. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  president  of  the  elementary  department,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  made  some 
extemporaneous  opening  remarks,  when  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  English  language  in  elementary  schools,”  and  the  president  read  one 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Rivers,  d.  d.,  of  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on  “Moral  training.” 
On  the  following  day,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hildreth,  supervisor  of 
the  Kindergarten  of  St.  Louis,  being  called  upon  for  remarks,  presented  some  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  Kindergarten  instruction.  Professor  John  Kraus,  of  New  York,  then 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Kindergarten:  its  use  and  abuse  in  America,”  and  Mrs.  Ivraus- 
Bblte  followed  with  one  on  “The  Kindergarten  and  the  mission  of  women  :  my  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  trainer  of  Kindergarten  teachers  in  this  country,  with  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  latter.” 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  industrial  department  was  by  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson, 
State  superintendent  of  Nebraska,  on  “Relations  of  the  common  school  to  industrial 
education.”  The  discussion  on  this  having  lasted  till  a  late  hour,  the  paper  by  Professor 
George  T.  Fairchild,  on  “Systematic  manual  labor  in  industrial  education,”  was  not 
read,  but  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  following  day  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  D.  Runkle  spoke  extemporaneously  on  “The  Russian  system  of  mechanical  art 
education  as  applied  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.”  This  address 
also  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  lasted  too  long  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
succeeding  paper  bv  Professor  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  on  “The  relation  of 
manual  labor  to  technological  training.”  It  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of  this  association  held  a  special  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C., March  1,  1877,  and  another  at  the  same  place  December  11, 12,  and 
13  of  the  same  year.  Among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  meeting  in  March  were 
the  forms  for  State  and  city  school  statistics,  educational  representation  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878,  education  in  the  South,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  meeting  in  December  was  one  of  more  than  usual  importance.  About  haif  of 
the  States  were  represented  by  their  State  school  officers,  and  other  superintendents 
were  present  horn  a  number  of  cities  and  counties.  Besides  these,  the  sessions  of  the 
meeting  were  attended  by  many  Government  officials,  including  the  President,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  members  of  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  citizens.  Among  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  remark  and  discussion  were  the  representation  of  educa¬ 
tional  interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  industrial  education,  the  high  school,  ques¬ 
tion  and  that  of  aid  to  education  by  the  National  Government.  The  last  topic  was 
treated  in  a  paper  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  gave  an 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  aid  of  education  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  also  came  up  in  discussions  upon  measures,  then  pending  before  Congress, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  educational  fund  the  interest  of  winch 
should  be  distributed  in  aid  of  public  school  education  throughout  the  States  and  ter¬ 
ritories. —  (Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  July 
10-12  1877  The  session  is  reported  to  have  been  interesting  and  successful,  and  the 
attendance  large,  over  GOO  teachers  being  present,,  for  whose  entertainment  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by  the  citizens.  .  , 

After  the  address  of  the  president,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  remarks 
were  made  by  State  Superintendents  Corthell  of  Maine,  Downs  of  New  Hampshire, 
Conant  of  Vermont,  and  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  main  points  presented  by  the  president’s  addre-ss  were  as  follows :  1.  All  in¬ 
structors  charged  with  the  education  of  children  and  youth  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  esx>ecial  talents,  professional  training,  and  aptness  to  teach.  2.  Such 
teachers  should  possess  certificates  of  qualification  entitling  them  to  teach  in  town, 
county,  or  State,  for  at  least  three  years,  when  these  should  be  exchanged  for  life 
certificates  founded  on  a  basis  of  talent,  training,  and  experience.  3.  Teachers  pos¬ 
sessing  life  certificates  should  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  local  officials  in  regard  to 
gradation,  courses  of  study,  promotions,  general  policy,  and  scope  of  school  regime. 
4.  The  county  and  State  examiners  should  be  selected  on  account  of  special  fitness  as 
educational  experts,  and,  possessing  large  experience  as  practical  educators,  should 
possess  the  power  of  examining  candidates  and  granting  provisional  and  life  certifi¬ 
cates.  5.  The  school  supervision  of  all  grades  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  school  room  and  who  have  made  the 
philosophy,  means,  and  ends  of  education  an  especial  study. 

Papers  and  addresses  were  presented  by  Professor  Albert  Harkness,  ll.  d.,  of  Brown 
University,  on  “The  results  of  modern  linguistic  studies;”  by  I.  N.  Carleton,  a.  m., 
on  “Growth  in  teaching  power;”  by  President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  on  “The  Russian  system  of  art  education  as  applied  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology;”  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  “Modern  reading;”  by 
Professor  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  on  “The  rights  of  the 
taught;”  by  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  “The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  education;”  by  A.  P.  Stone,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  “The  educational  outlook ;”  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  “Normal  schools;”  by  Professor  E.  R.  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth,  on  “The 
place  of  history  in  education,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it ;”  by  Principal  H.  E. 
Fuller,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  on  “Honorary  and  official  titles;”  by  President 
Hulbert,  of  Middlebury  College,  on  “Life  and  form ;”  and  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  on  “Yellowstone  Park,  as  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.” 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  institute  was  one  indorsing  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  another  expressing  a  very 
high  estimate  of  that  accomplished  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  also  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  more  liberal  support  of  that 
Bureau. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  19,  1877.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents  held  its  semiannual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  May  13. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  “  Can  the  present 
system  of  graded  schools  be  made  more  effective  ?”  It  was  argued  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity,  and  that,  in  the  promotion  of 
scholars,  age,  health,  and  ability  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  discussion  followed, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Tash,  Stone,  Parker,  Leach,  Phil  brick, 
Harrington,  and  Osgood.  Secretary  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of 
criticism  which  is  abroad,  and  said  he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  life  and  health.  Super¬ 
intendent  Marvel,  of  Holyoke,  read  a  paper  on  “  Facts  and  figures,”  in  which  he  laid 
down  important  principles  that  he  thought  should  govern  in  the  making  of  statistics 
and  in  the  estimates  of  school  expenditures.  In  the  afternoon  the  question  “What 
are  the  proper  limitations  of  the  teacher’s  liberty  and  of  the  superintendent’s  and 
school  committee’s  authority?”  came  up  for  consideration,  and  was  discussed  by  Super¬ 
intendents  Kimball  of  Chelsea,  Parker  of  Quincy,  Waterman  of  Taunton,  and  others. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in 
our  public  schools  in  respect  to  instruction  in  the  metric  system  reported  through  Mr. 
Philbrick,  making  the  following  among  other  recommendations:  That  all  State 
legislatures  should  render  instruction  in  the  system  in  our  public  schools  obligatory; 
and  that,  without  waiting  for  such  legislative' action,  all  school  authorities  should  at 
once  provide  as  far  as  practicable  for  instruction  in  the  system  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  May  31,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
beginning  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  29,  1877,  and  closing  on  the  Tuesday  night 
following.  Many  northern  and  eastern  men  were  present,  the  attendance  of  registered 
members  at  the  meeting  being  only  one-fifth  less  than  at  Buffalo  the  year  preceding ; 
and  the  heat,  which  many  had  feared  to  encounter,  was  not  found  more  oppressive 
than  at  several  previous  meetings  in  eastern  localities.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
meeting  by  the  citizens,  the  open  handed  hospitality  they  exercised,  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  comfort  in  the  cool  capitol,  all  combined  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  present. 
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■  The  hope  that  this  meeting  would  again  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the  association  the 
Southern  men  of  science,  who  had  returned  but  slowly  since  the  meeting  of  1866,  was 
«hown  to  be  well  founded;  and  even  a  larger  number  of  southern  membeis  than  was 
Anticipated  presented  themselves.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  signed 
the  register  and  were  present  at  the  meetings,  which  were  also  largely  attended  by 
the  citizens.  These  reunions  of  citizens  with  members  from  various  parts  of  the  coun 
try  were  productive  of  the  happiest  results  m  a  scientific  as  well  as  bo cial 
[and  exemplified  the  wisdom  of  fostering  the  popular  character  °^tke  association  as 
•a  means  of  advancing  science  by  diffusing  it  among  the  people.  There  weie  219  new 

[Nhaety-thre^papers  were  entered  by  title  for  the  meeting;  of  these,  15  were  either 
[withdrawn  by  their  authors  or  did  not  pass  the  standing  committee,  fiom  lack  of  ab¬ 
stracts  or  from  not  being  considered  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  the  association.  The 
remaining  78  were  mostly  read  in  full  or  in  abstract,  and  were  divided  as  follows  .  In 
lo-oneral  session  3  :  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  section,  lb,  of  which  14 
Se  ta  the clmmical  subsection  and  7  in' ‘the  microscopical;  in  the  geological  and 
(natural  history  section,  38,  of  which  8  came  from  the  subsoction  on  anthropology, 

■dav  bein0"  specially  devoted  to  anthropological  papers.  ...  .  i  T>„^-f,QOarvr. 

‘  Owin' Ao  the  illness  and  consequent  absence  of  the  retiring  president,  Professor 

Williani  B.  Rogers,  the  customary  president’s  address  was  not  delivered ;  but  those  of 

Vice  Presidents  Pickering  and  Marsh  were  read  in  full  at  two  general  evening  j^oe  - 

ings,  that  of  Professor  Pickering  relating  to  “The  endowmeidofreseincli,  ^  1  „ 

of  Professor  Marsh  to  “The  introduction  and  succession  of  vertebiate  life  m  America. 

These  both  were  very  valuable  papers,  the  former  advocatmg  the  establishment  and 

emSwment  of  an^ Station  for1  mathematical,  physical  and 

latter  full  of  the  most  interesting  information  as  to  the  development  of 

the  new  continent  One  point  of  popular  interest  made  in  the  paper  was  that  the  so- 

called  “bird  tracks”  in  the  Connecticut  Valley ^  sandstones  are  n ot 

unity° which  embraces  all  men  in  the  descent  from  a  centre common  to  them  ^th  other 
miiiimls  »  Another  paper  of  general  interest  in  this  section  was  by  Colonel  Oariick 

fcagtes  & 

i  native  population  of  the  territiny  occu^  component  bodies  have  diminished 

ssMsfa 

yet  now  the  number  of  Indians  is  on  the  increase.  ^  b ^ ef  8pace  at 

in  1878.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  m  fim 3r  nanufactmes  in  the  mineral 

mineral  resources  and  the  eneburagemen  y  exploration;  in  favor  of  the 

States;  in  favor  of  Captain  Howgate  s  ys  '  ^  favor  of  a  permanent  committee 

^r^ 

to  si,ecial 

and  discussion  by  scientific  experts. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social l  Science 
3-b,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y  It  opened  with  an  rddress  by  priv^6  moraiity.» 

the  association,  on  The  .relations  iw  Professor  W  Stanley  Jevons,  of  England,  and 
Papers  were  read  at  the  general  session  Y  ,  j0pu  p.  Townsend,  of  New  York, 

B.F.  Nourse,  of  Boston,  on  of  resumption;  ” 

on  “  Savings  banks;”  by  Gamahei  Bradford  ■  o  ^  followed  by  a  statement 

and  by  Wffliam  Minot,  of  Boston  on  p^ssia,  and  other  continen- 

of  the  system  of  taxation  m  vogue  m  Sweden,  D  Jniitical  economy,  Stockholm, 

tol  countries,  by  N.  C. Wredericksor g  late proper  P^al^trSion  of  vital 

Sweden.  .Cr.  EUslm  gates'”  living  a  plan  for  a  basis  of  uniformity  both  national 
STnSnationaV  lL.  CaJroU  !).  Wright,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  The 
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Massachusetts  census  and  its  lessons.”  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  m.  d.,  of  Lowell,  presented 
one  on  “Change  in  New  England  population;”  and  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia 
one  on  “The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  each  other  as  modified  by  war  and  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments.”  Remarks  on  the  southern  question  were  made  by  Lafayette 
Foster  of  Connecticut,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  of  New  York,  David  Dudley  Field  and 
many  other  prominent  gentlemen  present.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper 
on  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  advising  that  we 
?C°xld-£?ll0w  England  in  this  respect.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
tariff  question,  and  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  on  the  relation 
ol  State  and  municipal  governments  and  the  reform  of  the  latter.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln 
of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  half  time  schools ;  Elisha  Wright,  a  paper  on  bird  culture 
m  relation  to  cottage  homes;  Hon.  E.  R.  Meade,  one  on  the  Chinese  question;  and 
Edward  T.  Potter,  one  on  the  restriction  of  areas  in  the  construction  of  tenement  houses. 
A  paper  on  house  comforts  and  amusements  at  small  cost,  furnished  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Guild,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jenks. 

ls®c^iona\ meeting  of  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  Professor  W.  P.  Wells, 
ot  Michigan  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  American  law  schools  and  its 
hindrances.  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester  University,  spoke  in  favor  of  law  schools. 
David  Dudley  Field  advocated  a  three  years’  course  in  these  schools,  followed  by  one 
year  in  a  lawyer’s  office.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  section  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  “A  graduate  course  at  law  schools,”  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College; 

°n  “E^ra<iition,’’  *>y  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  of  London;  and  on  “Local  taxation,” 
by  William  Minot,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

In  the  conference  of  charities,  P.  Letchworth,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  paper  on  “Depend- 
ent  and  delinquent  children,”  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  children.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  “Hereditary  transmission  of  vice  and  pauperism,”  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  submitted  a  report  for  the 
to  wkicli  was  assigned  the  subject  of  tramps  and  vagrant  laws;  and  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  presented  a  report 
on  public  buildings  for  dependent  classes. 

In  the  department  of  health,  papers  were  presented  on  diseased  eyes  in  school  chil¬ 
dren,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  of  Boston  ;  on  “The  danger  to  the  health  of  girls  from  im¬ 
perfect  early  training,”  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin;  and  on  ventilation,  by  Mr.  F.  Tudor. 
Ihe  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  part  of  their  plan  in  school  liyo-iene. 

An  important  paper  on  “The  ventilating  and  warming  of  school-houses  in  the 
northern  United  States”  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  Winsor,  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Amon<* 
the  conditions  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  school  rooms 
are  an  air  space  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  oldest  pupils  and  of  175  for 

a  floor  sl>ace  at  least  20  square  feet  for  each  of  the  older  children  and 
of  14  for  the  younger  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  the  room  is  12  feet  in  height ;  the 
entire  air  of  the  room  to  be  changed  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  an  hour,  and  this 
by  downward  ventilation  by  exhaustion,  the  motive  power  being  heat  in  a  shaft  or 
chimney ;  outlets,  in  the  proportion  of  7  square  inches  per  capita,  to  be  somewhere 
m  the  wall  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  (never  in  the  door)  and  entering  a  duct  or 
space  beneath  it ;  inlets  to  be  anywhere  except  in  the  floor ;  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  64°  and  68°  F.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  September  13,  1877,  and 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  October  6,  13,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

,  annual  session  began  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  July 

10,  1877,  and  contmned  3  days.  ’  J 

The  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board  of  Baltimore,  which  was  responded  to  by  Professor  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve,  vice  president  of  the  association.  Twenty-four  other  addresses  and 
papers  were  presented  during  the  session,  of  which  many  were  of  great  interest  both 
on  account  of  the  subjects  treated  and  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  authors 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  space  forbids  even  a  brief  notice  of  them! 
The  subject  of  reform  in  English  spelling  was  brought  before  the  association  in  the 
address  of  its  president,  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  reform  of  English  spelling.  Professor  Haldeman  thought  that  the  association  should 
pay  constant  attention  to  the  English  tongue,  its  antecedents,  its  grammar,  and  the 
inherent  laws  of  speech,  from  which  its  pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  of 
regarding  the  vagaries  of  an  uncertain  alphabet.  He  said  that,  “without  an  alphabet 
adapted  to  our  speech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled  by  science  or  even  by  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  that  “it  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease.” 
x  rofessor  W .  D.  Whitney  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  committee : 

.  The  attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  following  facts : 
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1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  which  commonly  represent  in  English  nearly 
the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin :  a  (father),  b,  c  (Jc,  q),  d, 
e  (met),/,  g  (go),  h,'i  (pick),  l,  m,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r}  s  (so),  t,  u  (fall). 

2.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u  are  now  represented  by  y 
and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to  /  and  8  are  now  represented  by  v  and  z. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the*  early  Romans  which  are  without 
proper  representatives  in  English — those  in  fat,  not,  bat. 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs :  th  (thin),  th=dh 
(thine,  then),  sJl  (she),  zh  (asure),  ng  (si ng) ;  to  which  may  be  added  ch  (church),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Roman  letters,  in 
the  use  of  a  single  sign  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great 
exactness  is  required,  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty-two  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as  described  above  in  state¬ 
ments  1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  but  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  e?:act  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  some  modifications  of  a,  o,  and  u,  such  as 
a,  e,  it. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  digraphs  new  letters  would  be  desirable,  but 
no  particular  forms  are  now  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioned :  it,  (X,  (then) ; 

f>  (thin) ;  f,  fi  (sh)  (zh) :  q  (ng) ;  c  (ch). 

The-use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  at 
sight.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  transition  period,  and  for 
that  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  Transition  character  may  be  used  resembling,  if  possible,  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fate,  &  may  be  used  in  place  of  e. 


in 

e 

a 

mete, 

fe 

tt 

tt 

u 

l 

it 

i 

tt 

fine, 

a 

tt 

a 

ai. 

tt 

u 

tt 

pure, 

fiorq  “ 

tt 

it 

iu, 

tt 

8 

it 

as, 

B 

tt 

tt 

tt 

z. 

it 

9 

tt 

gem, 

3 

tt 

It 

it 

j- 

tt 

c 

tt 

cent, 

9 

u 

It 

tt 

s. 

2.  The  digraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  otherwise 
treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  most  easily  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  they  resemble  in  form. 

4.  Long  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  changed  than  conso¬ 
nants,  which  project  more  above  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  final  silent  e  is  the 
easiest  change. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling  be  continued 
for  one  year. —  (Proceedings,  1877.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  meeting  at  Baltimore  immediately  after  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philological  Association.  Professor  Whitney  reported  from  the  committee  on  new 
spellings  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Philological  Association .  by  its  committee, 
which  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The  report 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  and,  therefore,  the  two  associations  are  in  complete 
harmony.  Professor  F.  A.  March  was  elected  president;  Melvil  Dewey,  of  Boston, 
secretary;  and  Professor  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College,  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August  23,  187/.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  colleges  organized  under  the  authority  of  land  grants  from 
Congress  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27,  1877.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Ohio.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  president,  and  J.  R.  Smith, 
of  Ohio,  secretary.  Papers  were  read  during  the  day  by  President  Gregory,  of  Illinois, 
on  “College  decrees,”  and  by  President  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts,  on  u  Scientific  study 
and  courses  of  study/  At  the  evening  session,  a  discussion  took  place  on  military  in¬ 
struction  and  drill  in  the  colleges,  and  a  paper  on  “New  congressional  appropriations 
for  scientific  and  technical  education/  was  read  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  Nov  Jersey. 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  on  Thursday,  J anuary  4, 
1877,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  The  following  colleges  were  represented: 
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Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.;  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.;  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Princeton  College, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. :  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. ;  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
first  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  was  awarded  to  F.  F.  Laird,  the  representative  of 
Hamilton  College.  His  subject  was  “The  negro  in  American  history.”  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  S.  D.  Dodge,  of  Williams  College;  subject,  “John  Milton.”  In 
essay  writing,  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  University,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Brewer,  of 
Cornell,  the  second.  In  Latin,  Scliwertfeger,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize,  and 
Veghte,  of  Rutgers,  the  second.  In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Feyd,  of 
Cornell,  the  second  to  Hunter,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  In  mental  science^ 
Jones,  of  Princeton  College,  took  the  first,  and  Dayton,  of  Northwestern  University, 
the  second.  In  mathematics,  Hollwith,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
Yon  Yelzer,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize  equally. —  (The  Bates  Student,  January, 
1877,  and  The  Dartmouth,  February  8,  1877.) 

Representatives  from  13  colleges  were  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Literary  Association  held  in  New  York  City,  March  30,  1877,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  incorporating  the  society  under  State  laws.  A  number  of  distinguished 
educationists  were  also  present.  The  judges  selected  for  the  next  annual  contest  were 
as  tollows:  In  oratory,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin;  in  mathematics,  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb,  P.  S.  Micliie,  and  A.  Hall;  in  Greek,  Professors  T.  W.  Chambers  and 
Charlton  T.  Lewis;  in  Latin,  Professors  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maury;  in  mental 
science,  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  J.  H.  Seelye. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  12, 
1877 . ) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  September  25-28,  1877. 

Many  papers,  reports,  and  addresses  were  read  and  spoken,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  several  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  which  there  had  not  been  time 
to  read.  A  large  majority  treated  of  sanitary  regulations  necessary  to  public  health, 
discussing  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  removal  and  utilization  of  excreta, 
the  destruction  of  offensive  gases  from  rendering  tanks  and  fertilizing  establishments, 
the  sanitary  value  of  forests,  the  cause  and  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  pub¬ 
lic  holidays  in  relation  to  public  health.  A  few  took  up  the  consideration  of  special 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  alleviation,  while  others  considered  questions  of 
health  in  relation  to  education. 

One  of  these  last  was  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on 
“The  relation  of  hygiene  to  the  higher  education,”  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
various  causes  of  failure  of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  claimed  that  overstimu? 
lation  by  the  marking  system  in  colleges  is  productive  of  disease,  and  mentioned  that 
in  his  own  college  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  devise  some  system  of  grading 
scholars  which  should  avoid  that  way  of  estimating  merit.  Another  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Coan,  of  Quincy,  showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  physical  training  in  the 
development  of  health  among  the  girls  at  the  University  of  Michigan ;  and  still  another, 
by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  on  “Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,” 
in  which  ho  advocated  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  health  by 
means  of  the  physician,  the  newspaper,  and  the  school  teacher.— (The  Sanitarian. 
November,  1877.)  * 
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States  and  Territories. 


1 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine . 

Maryland  .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan . 

Minnesota .... 


1'  CV  ......... 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

Now  York . . 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 


W est  Virginia . 


Oistrict  of  Columbia 

llaho . 

Montana . 

'lew  Mexico . 

Jtah . 

Yashin  gton . 

Y  yoming . 

ndian: 


Cherokees . 

Creeks _ 

Choctaws  . 
Seminoles. . 


SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Report  for  the  year. 

Begins — 

Ends — 

2 

3 

4 

1876-77 

Oct.  1 

Sept.  30 

1877-78 

July  1 

June  30 

1876-77 

July  1 

June  30 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1877 

Dec.  1 

Nov.  30 

1875-76 

Oct.  1 

Sept.  30 

1876 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  31 

1877 

Oct.  1 

Sept.  30 

1877 

July  1 

June  30 

1876-77 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  15 

1877 

Aug.  1 

July  31 

1876-77 

July  1 

June  30 

1877 

ftSept.  — 

h June 30 

1876-77 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  31 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

June  30 

1877 

May  . — 

Apr.  — 

1876-77 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  3 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1877 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  31 

1875-76 

Apr.  — 

Apr.  — 

1876-77 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  2 

1875-76 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1877 

Mar.  — 

Mar.  — 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Oct.  1 

Sept.  30 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  31 

1877 

June  — 

June  — 

1876-77 

May  1 

Apr.  30 

1876-77 

Nov.  1 

1876-77 

1877 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  31 

1876-77 

Aug.  1 

July  31 

1875-76 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1877 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  15 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1876-77 

Sept.  1 

June  30 

1875-76 

Apr.  1 

Aug.  31 

1877 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31 

1875 

1877 

Jan.  1 

I)e<L  31 
Nov.  — 
Aug.  — 

1876-77 

1876 

Sept.  — 

1876 

Sept.  — 

Jane  30 

1876 

Sept.  1 

June  30 

1876 

Sept.  1 

May  1 

1876 

Sept.  1 

May  31  . . 

a  Number  under  5  years  of  age. 
b  Number  between  5  and  17  years  of  age. 
c  Estimated. 


a  For  the  winter;  68,588  for  the  summer. 
e In  1873. 

/For  colored  population  the  school  age  is  from  6-16. 
p  A  printed  report  of  later  date  gives  227,607  as  the  enrolmeni 
h  These  dates  are  for  New  Orleans  only, 
i  Number  over  15  years  of  age. 
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of  Education. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Sex. 

OS 

pi 

CS 

© 

t>s 

co 

Pi  en 

rs  y3 

Pi  53 
pi  =4-1 

Pi  ° 

© 

a 

pi 

ft 

CO 

to 

cC 

© 

CO 

rH  . 

C_j  © 

©  bJQ 

pi  O 

© 

3 

ft 

rd 

§ 

CO  © 

PI  =c 
©  a 

%  © 

•gg 

Pi  © 

®  >5 

"3  CO 

P  iH 

0 

ft 

rj  r- H 

.2  o 

^  © 

©  ao 

11 
©  3 

to  ® 

©  r"H 

<2  O  . 
POH 

p  jp  cS 
p  O  © 

ft  ©  ^ 

a 

© 

r-H 

to?  . 

P 

©  o 
tc*-1 11 
ci 
to 

G 

> 

< 

rh 

Pi 

© 

4-> 

-to 

c3 

. 

P?  © 

<3  2 

"c  3 

Co 

© 

bfl 

to 

© 

> 

© 

© 
r— H 

a 

a 

© 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

141, 230 
31, 150 
147,  863 
14,  085 
119,  208 
24,  061 
26,  052 
179,  405 
694,  489 
498,  726 
421, 163 
157,  919 
p 248, 000 
85,  000 
155,  428 
150, 276 
j307,  832 
357, 139 
162,  551 
160,  528 
394,  848 
56,  774 

5,  521 
jfc68,  035 
198, 709 

1,  023,  715 
201,  459 
722,  240 
45,  584 
907, 412 

C  m3, 739 

X  39, 959 
102,  396 
227,  643 
109,  052 
72,  909 
204, 974 
123, 504 
291,  270 
903 

6,  431 
21,  264 

2,  724 

4,  597 

5, 151 

19,  779 

5,  385 

1,  690 

2,  800 
616 

1, 133 
157 

101,  676 

100,  041 
100,  681 
11,  201 

90,  241 
99,  385 
10,  411 

aS 8,  951  -■ 

5200,  066 

97,  527 

89,  539 
8, 141 
d  75,  822 

c22,  850 

0 

cl  14, 249 

16,  720 
115, 121 
420, 031 
298,  324 
251,  372 
118,  612 
160,  000 
54,  390 
104,  318 
75,  726 
j  222,  704 
210,  000 

202, 115 
506,  217 
358, 485 
291,  841 
118,  931 

191,  922 
486, 137 
336,  221 
276, 185 
113,  930 

0 

489,  017 

116,  081 

173,  676 
cl33,  647 
61,  007 

521,  030 
c365,  493 
135,  750 

c71, 100 
36, 104 

136,  242 
190,  000 

0 

al,  945 

103,  390 

t27,  404 

260,  000 

168,  007 
374,  783 
47,  794 
4,  383 

156,  982 
350,  945 
44,  367 
4,  092 

119,  757 

97,  302 
cl82,  000 

3,  832 
47,  921 
107,  961 
559,  537 
104, 173 
448, 100 
30,  389 
575,  597 
ml,  714 
27,  562  i 

207,  889 
526,  831 
26,  225 

200, 407 
500, 417 
24,  424 

269,  808 

757, 440 

554,  933 

m2,  720 
30,  816 

117,  514 
226,  880 

110,  614 
215,  5.78 

228, 128 

142,  266 

45,  318 
117,  843 
72,  278 

248,  894 
96,  049 

233, 895 
88,  711 

43,  889 

0 

131,  670 

307,  230 

156,  464 

580 

5,  656 
ol4,  971 

5,  390 
0I6,  700 

0 

o2,  538 

o29, 133 

17, 112 

16,  318 

2,  538 

2,  354 

15,  802 

14,  990 

24,  055 

30,  792 

13,  420 

2,  061 
375 

1,  980 
341 

2,  500 
575 
904 

1,  500 
448 
745 
108 

282 

189 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 


j  These  from  printed  report  for  1876-77 ;  a  later  return  places  the  number  enrolled  at  310,181,  and  the 

ay erage  daily  attendance  at  228,447.  ,,  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

k  This  figure  is  from  a  printed  report ;  m  a  written  return  the  State  superintendent  gives  o5,oJJ  as  the 

number  “in  actual  attendance.” 

I  Census  of  1875.  ..  .  ,  , 

m  In  evening  schools ;  93  are  enrolled  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

n  In  1876. 


o  Census  of  1870. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


States  and  Territories. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 

Number  of  school 

rooms,  exclusive  of 

those  used  only  for 

recitation. 

Number  of  school 

rooms  used  exclu¬ 

sively  for  recitation. 

Average  duration  of 

school  in  days. 

Schools  correspond¬ 
ing  to  public 
schools  below 
high  schools. 

Schools  correspond- 
ing  to  public 
high  schools. 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Alabama . 

82 

Arkansas . 

California . 

147 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

2,  530 

177.  5 

n 3  onoi 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

24,  635 

34,  740 

Indiana . 

128 

Iowa . 

145 

Kansas . 

4,  580 

285 

108 

Kentucky . 

4,  830 

110 

Louisiana _ _ _ 

135 

(20, 

693) 

Maine . 

117 

Maryland . 

184 

Massachusetts . 

176 

(h9  3 

670) 

Michigan . 

148 

(8,  958) 

Minnesota . 

82 

19  500) 

Mississippi . 

c77 

Missouri  t . 

60 

Nebraska . 

127 

Nevada . 

142.  8 

1931) 

New  Hampshire . 

92 

2, 414 

1,  724 

New  Jersey . 

184 

New  York . 

178.  5 

North  Carolina . 

60 

Ohio . 

15,  504 

160 

Oregon  . 

'798 

200 

14  341 1 

Pennsylvania . 

17, 783 

148.  94 

Rhode  Island . 

f  'd28\ 
)  788) 

. { 

d  GO  \ 
181  5 

al,  170 

al,  870 

a2,  260 

al,  600 

South  Carolina . 

60 

Tennessee . 

70 

(28, 

291) 

Texas . 

66 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

4,  672 

112 

e8,  778 

e9,  855 

e2,  111 

e2,  541 

West  Virginia . 

95.04 

Wisconsin . 

/149 

Arizona . 

28 

4 

190 

(3< 

4) 

Dakota . 

75.  6 

District  of  Columbia . 

293 

10 

188 

Idaho . 

Montana . 

80 

4 

23 

52. 

Now  Mexico . 

132 

(1,2 

59) 

Utah . 

146 

1,  400 

1, 460 

700 

800' 

Washington . 

262 

130 

Wyoming; . 

Indian : 

Cherokees . 

83 

5 

200 

Creeks . 

28 

Choctaws . 

59 

168 

Seminoles . 

5 

5 

180 

a  Estimated. 

b  Average  attendance. 

cln  the  counties;  in  the  cities,  200  days, 

d  In  evening  schools. 
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SCHOOLS  OTHER 
THAN  rCBLIC. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  schools  during 
the  year. 

Teachers 

schools 

grades. 

in  said 
in  all 

Teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2  G 

4, 145 

639 

387 

826 

1, 184 

1,  983 

3, 167 

'183 

250 

433 

753 

2,  354 

3, 107 

270 

231 

501 

375 

182 

557 

9, 162 

12,  836 

21, 998 

8, 109 

5,  465 

13,  574 

7,  348 

12,  518 

19,  866 

2,  772 

3,  279 

6,  051 

1,  600 

2,  700 

4,  300 

(6c 

18) 

767 

740 

1,  507 

2,253 

4,  543 

6,  796 

i;  243 

1,  663 

2,  906 

1,118 

7,390 

8,  508 

al60 

3,  781 

9,  220 

13, 001 

1,  711 

3,  031 

4,  742 

4, 125 

5,  904 

3,  747 

9,651 

1,  571 

2, 158 

3,  729 

36 

77 

113 

86 

88 

591 

2,  955 

3,  546 

L L . 

954 

2,  356 

3,  310 

r . 

L . 

7,  850 

22,  311 

30, 161 

L . 

i;  728 

654 

2,  382 

10,  855 

12, 148 

23,  003 

720 

502 

1,  222 

9,  096 

11,  556 

20,  652 

C  d82 

<295 

dill 

alOO 

al75 

|  212 

892 

1,104 

1,  639 

1,  035 

2,  674 

a. 147) 

3;  741 

1,  260 

5,  001 

<?3, 100 

720 

3,  608 

4,  328 

e487 

e832 

2,  967 

1,  773 

4,  740 

2,  797 

896 

3,  693 

9,  858 

6 

25 

31 

100 

154 

254 

V 

31 

299 

330 

1 

8 

36 

64 

100 

41 

40 

132 

15 

147 

30 

62 

232 

238 

470 

134 

145 

279 

21 

27 

48 

93 

| 

10 

18 

28 

57 

4 

1 

5 

. 


FTumber  of  teachers  neces¬ 

sary  to  supply  the  public 
schools. 

Average  salary  of  teach¬ 
ers  per  month  in  public 
schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

27 

2S 

29 

$22  65 

$22  65 

1 

50  00 

40  00 

2 

3, 167 

83  78 

69  68 

3 

56  10 

51  45 

4 

2,  600 

64  55 

36  20 

5 

570 

(30  75) 

6 

7 

8 

21,  998 

46  17 

32  23 

9 

61  27 

39  20 

10 

«15,  000 

34  88 

28  69 

11 

4,  623 

33  19 

29  82 

12 

4,  300 

40  00 

35  00 

13 

45  00 

35  00 

14 

7,  000 

41  84 

25  64 

15 

2,  685 

41  95 

41  95 

16 

8,  508 

75  64 

33  04 

17 

al,  650 

42  54 

27  45 

18 

3, 700 

36  75 

28  31 

19 

4, 125 

29  19i 

29  19i 

20 

10,  000 

(30 

00) 

21 

2,  612 

35  46 

31  80 

22 

112  63 

85  20 

23 

2,  562 

38  37 

24  71 

24 

3,081 

63  78 

37  04 

25 

19  738 

26 

2,  382 

30  00 

30  00 

27 

15, 711 

28 

50  00 

35  00 

29 

37  38 

32  30 

30 

<2152 

850 

|  80  69 

45  91 

31 

28  32 

26  87 

32 

28  53 

28  53 

33 

<?(53  00) 

34 

2,  545 

34  44 

21  60 

35 

33  10 

27  37 

36 

34  89 

32  09 

37 

6,  571 

<740  48 

g26  35 

38 

31 

100  00 

50  00 

39 

40 

330 

96  17 

71  21 

41 

42 

110 

(64  32) 

43 

44 

45  00 

22  50 

45 

40  00 

30  00 

46 

(71  56) 

47 

48 

93 

42  80 

42  80 

28 

40  00 

40  00 

26  00 

26  00 

5 

50  00 

50  00 

1 

e In  1875. 

/In  tlie  counties;  in  the  cities,  193  days. 

g  In  the  counties;  in  tlie  cities  tlie  average  salaries  are:  Of  men,  $108.20;  ot  women,  $35.93. 
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ANNUAL  INCOME. 


States  and  Territories. 


R 


31 


H 


32 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . . 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Arizona . . 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . . . . . 

Indian : 

Cherokees _ 

Creeks . 

Choctaws . 

Seminoles . 


$250,  615 
200,  000 
1,  766,  257 
120,  057 
205,  892 
c29,  285 
11,  587 
291,  319 
1,  000,  000 
1,  494,  330 


$1,  486,  233 
63,  394 

1,  047,  053 
186,  940 

68,  217 
142,  727 
8,  335,  442 

2,  548,  746 
4, 120,  059 


a$267,  243 

200,  000 

3,  252,  490 
183,  451 

1,  252,  945 
216,  225 
79,  S04 
434,  046 
9,  335,  442 

4,  043,  076 
4, 120,  059 


1,  084,  575 
184,  905 
224,  580 
522,  734 
c41,  065 
e492, 147 
209,  837 


500,  000 
235,  729 
657,  705 
814,  569 
4, 191,  511 
2,  217,  961 
750, 163 


1,  584,  575 
420,  634 
822,  285 

1,  337,  363 
4, 191,511 

2,  710, 108 
960,  000 


89,  574 
44,  247 
437,  521 
1, 193,  668 
2,  703,  519 
hdSO,  071 
1,  528,  278 
31,  226 
1,  000,  000 
80,  753 
clOO,  000 


882,  397 
393, 177 
115,  312 
101,  212 
723,  330 
7,  454,  906 


5,  569,  972 
180,  041 
7,  500,  000 
577,  940 
53,  965 


882,  397 
482,  751 
159,  559 
538,  733 

1,  916,  998 
10, 158, 425 
/i380,  071 

7,  098,  250 
211,  267 

8,  500,  000 
658,  693 
153,  965 
567,  673 


0 

341,  266 
196,  798 


513, 107 
/702,  213 
578,  966 


279,  543 
17,  088 


513, 107 
1,  043,  479 
775,  764 
1,  887,  555 
20,  708 
18,  666 
279,  543 
17,  088 
37,  092 


20,  000 


0 

1,  522 


30, 115 


50, 115 
49,  765 
24,  626 


0 

1,  522 


a  Includes  $116,628  poll  tax. 
b  Estimated. 

c  From  State  appropriation. 
d  Increase  in  two  years. 
e  District  tax  required  by  statute. 

/  A  number  of  counties  not  reported;  total  income  should  be  over  $2,000,000. 
g  Amount  paid  by  State  only. 
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the  income,  expenditure,  and  permanent  school  fund;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hij  the  United 
of  Education. 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


Revenue  from  other 
funds. 

Prom  other  sources. 

34 

35 

$50,  000 

$137, 100 
15,  524 
58,  719 

57,  294 

14,  300 

205,  961 
547, 171 

404,  972 

25,  000 

0 

133,  965 

18,  000 
45,  934 
26,  821 
278,  949 
68,  844 
861, 118 
21,  345 

93,  953 

311,  552 
22,  038 

420,  947 
29,  963 
35,  976 
61,  709 
33, 891 

1,  617,  479 
21,  801 
215,  382 
38,  951 

29,  018 
165,  000 

328,  609 
19,  604 

10,  474 
4, 100 

50,  353 
31,  288 

20, 073 

42, 157 
63,  036 
201,  803 

0 

461,  922 

8,  294 

0 

2,  991 
85, 113 
19, 126 

30,  717 

129,  230 

3,  000 

0 

1,  500 

a 

+3 

o 

H 


36 


$417,  243 

212,  000 

3,  610, 162 
198,  975 

1,  506,  219 
216,  225 
94, 104 
434,  046 
9,  640,  340 

4,  873, 131 

5,  349,  029 
1,  570,  755 
1,  827,  575 

467,  368 
1,  067, 104 
1,  637,  583 


3,  792, 122 
1, 181,  327 
496,  987 
fl,  773,  464 
633,  211 
195,  535 
609,  679 
2,  079,  907 
12, 110,  904 
406,  447 

7,  875,  901 
308,  373 

8,  500,  000 
730,  422 
189,  353 
718,  423 
500,  000 
548,  253 

1, 102, 112 
860,  644 
2,  743,  343 
20,  708 
37,  668 
370,  996 

36,  214 

37,  092 
25,  473 

210,  062 
49,  765 


72,  298 
13,  000 
29,  022 
4,  000 


Increase  of  permanent  fund 

in  the  school  year. 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Permanent. 

Current,  a 

of  • 

fcJ0<2 

11 

'  “1 
■=3 

■+3  9 

P. 

<3 

H  <0 

C3  ^ 

OB 

<D  eg 
•r1  f-t 

3  fl 

g  P* 

rP 

•rH 

1-1 

*  S  tn 

OB 

fl 

O'd 

fl 

00  ® 

cS  M 

n  ® 

Cj  Q. 

m  ^ 

37 

38 

39 

40 

• 

$7,  500 

$36,  000 
122,  900 

$147,  426 
49,  365 
172,  216 

$74, 113 

0 

9,544 

&35,  000 

1,  800 

6,  748 

114.  6391 

594, 614 
611,  739 
847,  017 

4, 141 

75,  922 

53,  698 
496,  388 

59,  506 

20,  000 
25,  000 

8,  000 
30,  814 
28,  250 
54,  984 

0 

5,  000 

62,  766 
251,  339 

0 

3,  500 
100,  000 

4,  787 
21,  388 

317,  842 

18,  625 

» 

11,  789 
24,  500 

187,  565 
48,  542 
89,  680 
391,  754 
1,  358,  404 
11,  506 
947,  399 
25,  346 
1,  27*5,  579 
223, 117 
1,635 
37,  939 

22,  038 

320 

15,  086 
26,  704 
#127,  000 

31,  718 
25,  665 
9,  500 
14,  000 
38,  571 

2,  314 
242,  667 

143,  724 

100,  000 
11,  418 

2,  872 

1, 142 
4,  466 
8,442 

0 

18,  422 

i60,  884 
99,  500 
123,  211 
258,  016 
39,  732 
5,  414 
27, 191 

1, 125 

3,  478 
16, 188 

4,  704 
290 

0 

46,  361 
14,  096 
*84,  005 

1, 100  > 

15, 167 

0 

12,  370 

23,  500 

56  <r 

4,  300 

30,  717 

1,500 

9,  959 

2,  500 

0 

250 

h  Of  this  $121,645  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June,  1876. 
i  Includes  repairs. 

j  Including  an  unexpended  balance  from  last  year  of  $191,652. 

A;  Amount  expended  for  old  indebtedness.  _  , 

l  School  lands  will  not  become  available  until  Utah  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 


States  and  Territories. 


Current. 


•  o 
c3 


* 

O  9° 

fH 

8  ® 
‘fi 

c3 

r-H 

a 

m 


4t 


Li  I  •»  • 

g 

®  'iH  S3  © 

rt  fcj)  n  °o 

ci  a  ® 

£ 

M  Wl'S 

'H  O  Oh  ft 


3 


42 


c3 

+3 

o 

H 


43 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Colorado ' . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Arizona . 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 

Cherokees . 

Creeks . 

Choctaws . : 

Seminoles . 


$384,  993 
*73, 166 
02, 149,  436 
140,  780 
1,  058,  682 
114,  027 
74,  628 


$378, 754 
25,  111 
234,  781 
102, 198 
5,  707 


$392,  493 
*119,  403 
2,  749,  729 
215,  256 
1,  510,  223 
218,  025 
101,  722 


5,  000,  000 
3,  049,  094 
a2,  593,  645 
824,  966 
1,  000,  000 
e295,  504 
951,  877 
1,  085,  063 
/871,  857 
1,  941,  338 
791,  679 


457,  049 
101,  016 
429,  021 
1,  481, 124 
7,  915,  634 
263,  524 
4,  957,  254 
190,  922 
4,  817,  563 
2412,  543 
212,  582 
565,  651 


420,  826 
778,  883 
531,  545 
1,  563,  038 
10,  400 
15,  639 
239,  854 

14,  376 
25,  804 

15,  432 
127,  480 


*16,  400 

43,  075 
11,  200 
12,  000 
2,  250 


1,  713,  919 
1,  012,  933 
1,  337,  258 


100, 000 
66,  325 
125,  211 
272,  931 
430,  255 
907,  345 


194, 612 
12,  882 
70,  867 
28,  006 
j 2,  467, 198 
15,  760 

1,  362,  691 

25,  625 

2,  389,  237 
177,  742 

7,  338 
37,  930 


55,  443 
124,  477 
120, 942 
328,  391 
6,  907 
4,  988 
91,  581 
2,  214 


3,  458 


54,  576 
1,  800 


700 


7, 388,  596 
4,  673,  766 
5, 197,  426 
cl,  328,  376 
1, 130,  000 
c369,  829 
1, 170,  668 

1,  637,  583 
05,  582,  519  ’ 

3, 187,  913 
cl,  181,  327 
481,  215 

2,  374,  960 
i861,  264 

162,  760 
604,  654 
1,  929,  902 
jl2, 110,  903 
M06,  447 

7,  411,  068 
241,  893 

8,  583,  379 
1725,  962 
226,  021 

c699,  513 
496,  083 
537, 153 

1,  050,  346 
793,  272 

2,  249,  638 

62,  843 
n37,  668 
370,  996 
16,  590 
54, 104 
18,  890 


*16,  400 

110, 110 
13,  000 
29,  022 
3,  200 


From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 

Includes  salaries  of  superintendents. 

Per  capita  of  population  between  5  and  17. 

Items  not  all  reported. 

Of  this  amount  $1,336,727.98  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury:  the  balance  is  t 
>unt  unpaid  on  school  lauds  already  sold. 

Includes  $23,692,  debt  previously  incurred,  paid  in  1877. 

Only  a  partial  report. 

From  the  printed  report  for  1876-’77 ;  all  other  financial  statistics  are  from  a  written  i 
i’  ciate. 
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showing  the  income,  expenditure,  and  permanent  school  fund,  cfe. — Continued. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Amount  of  available  school 

fund. 

Amount  of  permanent  school 

fund  (including  portion  not 

now  available). 

Estimated  real  value  of  sites, 

buildings,  and  all  other 

school  property. 

Expenditure  in  the  year 
per  capita  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  public 
schools. 

Expenditure  in  the  year 
per  capita  of  average 
attendance  in  public 
schools. 

Expenditure  in  theyear 
per  capita  of  popula¬ 
tion  between  6  and  16. 

Expenditure  in  theyear 

per  capita  of  popula¬ 

tion  between  6  and  16, 
including  interest  on 

the  value  of  all  school 

property. 

45 

46 

47 

4S 

49 

50 

51 

$2  72 

$3  08 

$360,  000 
200,  000 

1,  860,  400 

$450,  000 

18  59 
12  20 

28  19 
21  10 

&$13  74 

&$14  04 

1,  911, 400 

$5,  933,  244 
472,  983 

2,  025,  000 

2, 025, 000 

450,  957 

9  65 

2  42 
10  63 

8  23 
10  67 

8  41 

4  00 

3  77 

17,  783,  929 

11,  376,  730 

9,  204, 189 

4,  337,  654 

2,  300,  000 
736,  575 

3,  022,  722 

13  76 
17  87 
11  19 

5  00 

7  87 
12  29 

9  78J 

9  18 
14  05 

8,  842,  291 
3,  460,  348 
d2,  036,  000 
1,  000,  000 

8,  924,  570 
3,  498,  243 
10,  000,  000 
1,  600,  000 

7  15 

9  32 
14  62 
10  80 

10  65 

18  50 

19  85 
13  52 

906,  229 
2,  067,  000 
3, 151,  418 
7i3,  378,  569 

906,  229 

4,  843,  662 
12,  000,  000 

9,  450,  000 

2,  999,  424 

1,  615,  021 
274,  500 

18,  229,  687 

1,  862,  386 
165,  801 

2,  357,  405 

6,  518,  504 

12  19 

7  34 

8  49 

14  40 

15  64 

1,  650,  350 
3, 130,  763 
91,  500 

1,  650,  350 

1  39 
10  70 

5  32 

2.  6S7 
17  25 

7  96 

2,  289  139 

225,  000 
21, 145, 127 
450,  560 
25,  460,  762 

2,  644,  541 

8  46 

10  12 

509,  000 

ml2  13 

ml7  59 

3  70 

4  91 

7  34 
4  66 

11  85 
8  11 

1,  430,  645 
340,  411 

2,  596,  361 

"1.430,  645 
340,  411 

969,  317 

1,  660,  467 

5, 183,  902 

3  11 

3  30 

. 2038* 

. 3173' 

. . 

. . 

. 

16  24 

21  16 

11  85 

. 924 

35  76 

. 25 '62 

m  m  m  m  m  m  ••«■•••• 

62  76 

. 38  96 

. 

. . 

. 

600,  000 

1,  306,  961 

.......  ....... 

...... 

165,  000 

....  ......  ... 

. . 

. . 

200,  000 

.............. 

■  .............. 

1 
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12 
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17 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


?  “ctl  return  made  by  Superintendent  Thompson  tbta  a^nt  a^trs  as  $1,027,192,  tins  pos- 
siblv  includes  payments  made  during  the  year  on  account  of  past  indebtedness. 
j  Including  balance  on  band  ot  $1,134,669. 
k  Including  balance  on  hand  of  $115,657. 

I  Includes  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 

m  For  current  expenditure  only.  031  paid  0n  bonds  and  interest. 

n  Includes  an  amount  remaining  on  hand  ot  $10,306,  and  also  $  ,  p 

o  Two  sections  of  land  in  each  township. 


Table  II. — School  statistics  of  cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over,  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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*  From  Eoport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  c  Has  been  succeeded  by  Superintendent  H.  S.  Tarbell.  g  Estimated. 

a  The  report  here  given  is  for  the  city  of  Denver,  exclu-  d  Humber  over  15  years  of  age.  h  Census  of  1875. 

sive  of  East  Denver ;  which  latter  division  comprises  e  Includes  evening  schools.  i  In  primary  schools,  160  and  155. 

about  one-eighth  of  the  city.  /  The  legal  school  age  for  colored  children  is  from  6-16.  j  In  high  schools,  200. 

6  School  census  of  1876. 
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Table  II. — School  statistics  of  cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over,  for  1877,  fc. — Continued. 
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a  Salary  per  month.  exclusive  of  East  Denver ;  which  latter  division  g  Apparatus  and  hooks. 

b  Includes  $2, 000,  value  of  library.  comprises  about  one-eighth  of  the  city.  k  Also  a  teacher  of  reading  with  an  annual  salary  of  $1, 200. 

d  For  German  teacher.  i  Salary  of  teacher  of  practice  class, 

e  Includes  furniture.  j  In  tbo  high  school. 


Table  II. — School  statistics  of  cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over ,  for  1877,  — Continued. 
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Table  III. — Statistics  of  normal  schools  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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Note.  — x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none ;  .  —  indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to 


o 

'S 

+3 

GO 

•  rH 

CO 

i 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

a 

+3 

go 

<u 

V 

P 

Kame  of  conductor. 

a 

GO 

O  -4-> 

u  3 

o  a 

a 

FJ 

6 

Number  of. 

Between  the 

ages  of— 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 

Kindergarten . 

Brooklyn  (East  Oak¬ 
land),  Cal. 

1877 

Delia  Augusta  Curtis. . 

0 

10 

3-8 

3i 

2 

California  Model  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (134 
Hill  street). 

1876 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel. 

0 

10 

3-9 

4 

3 

Kindergarten . 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(Chapala  street). 

1877 

Miss  Katharine  D. 
Smith. 

0 

12 

3-10 

H 

4 

Miss  Beebe’s  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Denver,  Colo . 

1877 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Collar . 

1 

22 

3-9 

3-5 

5 

Kindergarten . 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287 
Myrtle  avenue). 

1872 

Miss  Hannah  W.  Terry 

4 

80 

4-9 

5 

6 

Kindergarten . 

Atlanta,  Ga.  (corner 
Lee  and  Amos  sts.). 

1876 

Anna  E.  Mills . 

• 

7 

3-7 

2J-3 

7 

Erobel  School  and  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Chicago,  HI.  (482  "West 
Washington  street). 

1872 

Miss  Sara  Eddy . 

1 

30 

3-7 

3 

8 

German  Kindergarten. 

Chicago,  HI.  (296  West 
Jackson  street). 

1873 

Miss  Mathilde  Burmes- 
ter. 

1 

30 

3-8 

4 

9 

Kindergarten* . 

Chicago,  HI.  (108  Lang¬ 
ley  avenue). 

1876 

Miss  Josephine  Jarvis. 

1 

10 

3-7 

3 

10 

Mrs.  Putnam  and  Miss 
Howell’s  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Chicago,  HI.  (Indiana 
avenue,  near  Twenty- 
ninth  street). 

1873 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam . 

2 

20 

3-7 

3 

11 

North  Side  German 
Kindergarten. 

Chicago,  HI.  (276  Chi¬ 
cago  avenue). 

1872 

Miss  Louise  Martens. . 

16 

3-7 

4 

12 

Park  Institute  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Chicago,  Ill.  (103  Ash¬ 
land  avenue). 

1874 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Howard _ 

2 

35 

3-9 

3 

13 

Indianapolis  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2 
East  Michigan  st.). 

1875 

Miss  Alice  Chapin  .... 

4 

30 

3-6 

3 

14 

Cedar  Rapids  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
(60  Iowa  avenue). 

1877 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Madeira  and 
Miss  Bessie  Madeira. 

3 

40 

3-8 

3 

15 

Kindergarten  of  Ger- 
iman  and  English 
Academy. 

Louisville,  Kv.  (comer 
Second  and  Gray  sts. ) . 

1871 

Frances  Wise . 

0 

28 

4-7 

5 

16 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hold’s  school. 

Louisville,  Ky.  (comer 
Eirst  and  "Chestnut 
streets). 

1876 

Miss  E.  C.  Clark . 

2 

24 

3-8 

3 

17 

Mrs.  Graham’s  Kinder¬ 
garten.* 

Louisville,  Ky.  (66 
Breckenridge  street). 

1875 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Graham . 

2 

30 

3-7 

3 

18 

Bates  Street  Kinder¬ 
garten.  a 

Lewiston,  Me.  (94  Park 
street). 

1874 

Anna  G.  Morse . 

0 

20 

4-7 

5 

*From  Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
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Number  of  school 
days  in  the  week. 

,  VT  '  .  -i „ 

n 

A 

»  . 

0  ^ 

§  ■*! 
a  .a 

0 

3 

9 

10 

5 

.  .  .  . 

5 

50 

5 

.... 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

36 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

'  40 

5 

40 

r. 

An 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


12 


13 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Weaving,  sewing,  perforating, 
modelling,  &c. 

All  the  usual  occupations ;  also 
ardening  and  performing  on 
ifierent  musical  instruments. 

Drawing,  perforating,  sewing, 
weaving,  folding,  peas  work, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  tablets, 
&c. 

Drawing,  perforating,  embroid¬ 
ery,  weaving,  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

Erobel’s  occupations . 

Sewing,  weaving,  _  pricking, 
drawing,  stick  laying,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  and  mod¬ 
elling. 

Erobel’s  occupations . . 


. do . 

Construction  with  building 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  and 
rings ;  perforating  embroid¬ 
ery,  weaving,  folding,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  modelling,  &c. 
Building,  stick  laying,  weav¬ 
ing,  perforating,  peas  work, 
ring  laying,  modelling,  draw¬ 
ing,  &c. 

Erobel’s  occupations . 

. do . 


I 

I 

Frobel’s  occupations,  music, 
gymnastics,  &c.,  and  natu¬ 
ral  history  and  reading  for 
the  advanced  class. 

Erobel’ s  gifts  and  occupations, 
calisthenics,  games,  &c. 


Erobel’s  occupations 


All  the  ordinary  Kindergar¬ 
ten  appliances,  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  musical  instruments, 
and  a  museum. 

All  the  usual  appliances .... 


Erobel’ s  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  pictures, 
plants,  &c. 

Erobel’ s  gifts . 

All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 

Erobel’s  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  plants,  &c. 


The  usual  appliances . ■ 

Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  cards,  needles,  beads, 
peas,  &c. 

Squared  tables,  slates,  chairs, 
&c. 


Erobel’ s  18  Kindergarten  gifts 
Erobel’ s  gifts . . 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  piano. 

I 

Erobel’ s  gifts  and  materials 
for  various  occupations;  a 
piano  and  all  Kindergarten 
appliances. 

Erobel’ s  gifts . 


It  animates  and  invigorates 
physically,  whilo  giving  full 
scope  to ‘the  development  of 
mental  and  moral  faculties 
Excellent. 


A  marked  improvement  in  the 
digestive  and  nervous  devel¬ 
opment,  and  consequent  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Yery  satisfactory. 

A  gradual  yet  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  powers. 

Energy  of  will  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  energy  of  body ;  a 
power  of  concentration  and  a 
n'reat  aptitude  for  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

All  the  members  of  the  body 
are  trained:  the  muscles,  the 
senses,  the  powers  of  percep¬ 
tion,  comparison,  memory,  pa¬ 
tience,  obedience,  &c. 
Harmonious  growth,  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul  being  equally 
and  symmetrically  developed. 

Satisfactory. 

Development  of  the  creative 
faculties;  unforced  and  har¬ 
monious  cultivation  of  intel¬ 
lect,  feeling,  and  action ;  hab¬ 
its  of  industry,  perseverance, 
order,  regularity,  &c. 

Kapid  and  encouraging  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties. 

Perfectly  satisfactory  to  both 
parents  and  teachers. 


Excellent. 


5 


40 


5  40 

6  38 


ig,  perforating,  weaving, 
ring,  folding,  stick  lay- 
modelling,  '  interlacing, 
;r  cutting  and  mounting, 
es,  dancing,  gymnastics, 
oral  lessons  in  German. 


ibel’s  occupations 


Erobel’ s  gifts,  tables,  black¬ 
board,  piano,  pictures,  &c. 


Erobel’s  gifts,  blocks,  sticks, 
&c. 

All  Kindergarten  material . . 


laving  figures  with 
blets,  staffs,  and  rings,  per- 
irating,  interlacing  _  slats, 
eaving,  sewing,  cutting  and 
ilding,  peas  work,  &c.  i 

a  See  memoranda  at  close  of  table. 


Fosters  habits  of  obedience, 
promptness,  and  neatness ; 
cultivates  the  taste,  develops 
any  latent  inventive  genius ; 
dancing  gives  grace  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  polish  of  manner, 
while  the  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  are  a  physical  improve¬ 
ment. 


Beneficial  in  all  respects. 
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19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 

25 


26 

27 

28 
29 


30 


31 


32 

33 


34 


Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to 
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Pupils. 

m 

u 

©  >> 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

r—4 

•§ 

05 

© 

Name  of  conductor. 

cs 

C  +3 

p  £ 
© 

O 

P 

© 

© 

ri 

1 

Pl'H 
©  o 

rP 

,  +s 

a  tr 

P 

© 

rP 

P 

a 

0 

6 

a 

Qo 

O  cj 

pq 

a  3 

a  s 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bates  Street  Kinder¬ 
garten  No.  18.  a 

Lewiston,  Me.  (box  512). 

1875 

Grace  M.  Crosby . 

0 

19 

4-8 

5 

Miss  'Williams’  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (193 
North  Eutaw  street). 

1874 

E.  Otis  Williams . 

1 

13 

3-8 

3 

Mount  Vernon  Insti¬ 
tute  Kindergarten.* 

Baltimore,  Md.  (46  Mt. 
Vernon  place). 

1874 

1  Mrs.WilhelmineO’Don- 
nell. 

1 

15 

3-8 

3 

Mrs.  Voigt-Hielile’s 
German  -  Am  erican 
Kindergarten. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (263 
Lexington  avenue). 

1875 

Mrs.  Louisa  Voigt . 

0 

12 

4-7 

4 

Patterson  Park  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (21  S’th 
Broadway). 

1877 

Misses  French  and 
Randolph. 

3 

8 

3-8 

4 

Chauncy  Hall  School 
Kindergarten.* 

Boston,  Mass.  (259  and 

1874 

Alice  E.  Balch . 

10 

3J-7 

265  Boylston  street). 

Kindergarten . 

Boston,  Mass.  (28  Mt. 

1871 

Miss  Nina  Mooro . 

11 

3-6 

a 

Vernon  street). 

Private  Kindergarten.* 

Public  Kindergarten  . . 

South  End  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Free  Kindergarten .... 

Boston,  Mass.  (52 
Chestnut  street). 
Boston,  Mass,  (corner 
Somerset  and  Allston 
streets). 

Boston,  Mass.  (154 West 
Concord  street). 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (Con- 

1873 

1870 

1873 

1877 

Mary  J.  Garland  and 
Rebecca  J.  W eston. 
Lucy  H.  Symonds . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Gardner _ 

Helen  Willson . 

1 

1 

3 

0 

26 

36 

18 

22 

3-6 

3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

3 

3 

4 

3 

cord  avenue). 

Frobel  Kindergarten . . 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (172 

1875 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook . 

10 

3  5 

Q 

North  avenue). 

Kindergarten . 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (62 

Misses  Macy  and  Ban¬ 
croft. 

Miss  Baxter 

Kindergarten . 

Brattle  street). 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (Win- 

Florence  Kindergarten. 

throp  street). 

Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 
street). 

1876 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Aldrich _ 

4 

52 

2-5 

3 

Kindergarten  of  Wal- 

Waltham,  Mass . . 

tkam  New  Church 
School. 

1 

I 

i 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
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3  S 

03  [> 
© 
C43 

0  s 

fc'* 


to 

<o  . 

©  f-> 

*  § 

u  ® 
©43 
45  ^ 

l'a 

6 


9 


10 


39 


40 


5  35 


52 


40 


38 


32 


Occupations  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances.  | 

11 

12 

Building,  laying  figures  with 
staffs,  tablets,  and  rings,  sew¬ 
ing,  weaving,  perforating, 
folding  and  cutting,  inter¬ 
lacing,  and  peas  work. 

All  Kindergarten  material, 
books  of  games,  &c. 

Frobel’s  occupations  and  rea'd- 
ing  and  writing  for  the  older 
children. 

Frobel’s  Kindergarten  gifts. . 

Plaiting,  weaving,  drawing, 
singing,  modelling,  embroid¬ 
ering,  &c. 

Frobel’s  gifts,  charts,  chromos, 
and  appliances  for  calis¬ 
thenics. 

Kindergarten  occupations, 
drawing,  object  lessons,  &c. 

Slats,  blocks,  pictures,  books, 
paper,  card  board,  &c. 

Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Frobel’s  gifts  and  occupations ; 
also  singing  in  German  and 
English,  marching,  games, 
calisthenics,  object  lessons, 
and  the  study  in  German  and 
English  of  poetry  suited  to 
the" age  of  the  children. 

Kindergarten  occupations - 


36 

40 


36 

40 


Frobel’s  occupations,  and  any 
which  insure  quickness  of  ob¬ 
servation,  skill  of  hand,  taste 
of  invention  and  ingenuity, 
and  are  at  the  same  time 
adapted  to  the  children’spow- 
ers,  and  the  Kindergartner’s 
purposes  and  methods. 
Building,  staff  laying,  drawing, 
weaving,  sewing,  &c. 
Building,  stick  laying,  draw¬ 
ing,  card  sewing,  weaving, 
modelling,  object  lessons,  &c. 
All  of  Frobel’s  occupations. .  - 

Building,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
sewing,  weaving,  modelling, 
painting,  drawing,  &c. 


Frobel’s  gifts,  tables,  seats, 
pictures,  ornaments,  and  a 
piano. 


All  of  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  apparatus  and  appli¬ 
ances. 

Balls,  blocks,  staffs,  tablets, 
blackboards,  squared  tables, 
&  c. 


Kindergarten  material. 
Frobel’s  gifts . 


The  children  are  benefited 
physically  by  games;  they 
gain  rapidly  ideas  of  color, 
proportion,"  beauty,  &c.,  and 
soon  learn  to  express  their 
thoughts  correctly. 

Such  awakening  anil  developing 
of  the  faculties  of  the  child  as 
enablo  it  to  make  more  rapid 
and  intelligent  progress  in 
regular  school  studies  than  is 
possible  without  Kindergarten 
training. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
mind  is  trained  for  observa¬ 
tion,  the  perceptive  faculties 
are  quickened,  &c. 

Attaches  children  to  school; 
engenders  a  love  for  books,  for 
regularity  and  order,  freedom, 
and  justice. 

The  children  are  strong  and 
healthy  in  body,  with  habits 
of  observation  and  thought, 
and  trained  memories. 


Excellent. 

Favorably  develops  the  phy  sic  al 
and  mental  powers. 


5  40 


Building,  laying  of  sticks,  tab¬ 
lets,  and  rings. 


drawing, 


41 


Block,  ring,  and  stick  laying, 
weaving,  sewing,  folding, 
pricking,  clay  modelling,  &c. 


All  Kindergarten  apparatus 
and  appliances. 

Squared  tables,  chairs,  slates, 
and  all  material  necessary 
for  the  occupations. 


Squared  tables,  seats,  plants, 
and  other  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial. 


All  of  Milton  Bradley’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten  gifts. 


Generally  very  satisfactory. 

Harmonious  development, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

Do. 

It  strengthens  physically, 
makes  the  movements  agile 
and  graceful,  quickens  the 
powers  of  observation  and 
judgment,  and  cultivates  ease 
in  expression  of  thought. 

Very  satisfactory. 


The  children  are  healthy  and 
happy,  and  their  powers  of 
observation  and  expression 
are  rapidly  and  naturally  de¬ 
veloped. 


a  See  memoranda  at  close  of  table. 
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35 


36 


37 

38 
30 

40 

41 


42 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


51 


52 

53 

54 


56 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


1 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  of  Ger¬ 
man- American  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Grand  Rapids  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

The  Misses  Bacon’s 
Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten . 


Kindergarten  of  Nor¬ 
wood  Hall.* 

St.  Paul  Kindergarten 


Bates  A.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Bates  P.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Carroll  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Carroll  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Clay  A.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 


Clay  P.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 


Divoll  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Divoll  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Eads  A.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 


Eads  P.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten.  * 


Everett  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten.  * 

Everett  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten.* 

EranMin  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Hamilton  A.  M.  Kin¬ 
dergarten.* 

Peabody  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 
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5 

6 
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8 

Yarmouthport,  Mass  . 

Detroit,  Mich.  (251  E. 
Lafayette  street). 

1872 

Alice  Matthews . 

0 

10 

3-7 

3-6 

Q 

1867 

Auguste  Hinze . 

0 

30 

3* 

to 

58 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1874 

Miss  Mary  D.  Hyde _ 

0 

18 

3-8 

3 

(55  Bostwick  street). 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(54  J  efferson  avenue) . 

1876 

E.  E.  Bacon . 

1 

28 

3-8 

3 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Hunter . 

(corner  Third  avenue 
south  and  Sixth  st.). 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  (67  Ir¬ 
vine  Park). 

1876 

Annie  Louise  Tarhell. . 

20 

3-6 

AX 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  (36  Igle- 

1870 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Brown . 

6 

50 

4-7 

4 

hart  street). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Bates  and  Collins 

1876 

Mollie  A.  Clark . 

2 

68 

3-7 

9 

streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1876 

Sarah  L.  Tiffin . 

3 

48 

3-6 

2  4 

Bates  and  Collins 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

Sallie  A.  Shawk . 

5 

58 

5-7 

Q 

Carroll  and  Buell 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Buell 

1875 

. do . 

2 

58 

5-7 

24 

streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1876 

Cornelia  E.  Chippen- 

4 

52 

3-6 

3 

Tenth  and  Earrar 
streets). 

dale. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1876 

Maggie  Gomian . 

4 

60 

4-7 

2i 

Tenth  and  Earrar 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Dayton 

1874 

Mary  H.  "Waterman  . . . 

6 

70 

3-7 

3 

street). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Dayton 

1874 

Miss  Kate  Sayers . 

4 

70 

4-7 

3 

street). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1876 

Mrs.  Clara B.  Hubbard. 

7 

50 

4-6J 

3 

Fifteenth  and  Pine 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1876 

Mary  L.  Shirley . 

5 

45 

5-6i 

2| 

Fifteenth  and  Pino 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1410  N. 

1874 

Kate  H.  Wilson . 

5 

45 

4-7 

3 

Eighth  street). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1410  N. 

1874 

Ruth  M.  J.  Graham _ 

3 

41 

4-7 

2  J 

Eighth  street). 

2 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

Maggie  H.  Holland _ 

3 

40 

3-7 

3 

Eighteenth  street  and 
Lucas  avenue). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Twenty- 

1875 

Susie  M.  Simmons . 

5 

55 

3-7 

3 

fifth  and  Davis  sts.). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1876 

Laura  Fisher . 

5 

3 

60 

5-7 

Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 
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Occupations  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

11 

S3 

36 

44 

40 

40 


40 

40 


52 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Probel’ s  occupations 


Douai’s  gifts  and  occupations. . 


All  of  Probel’ s  occupations. 
Probel’ s  occupations . 


Kindergarten  occupations, 
singing,  dancing,  and  calis¬ 
thenics. 

All  of  the  Probel  occupations, 
with  object  lessons  from  na¬ 
ture  and  first  lessons  in  geog¬ 
raphy  taught  with  sand  and 
water. 

Modelling,  peas  work,  folding, 
perforating,  sewing,  slat 
work,  making  mats,  &c. 

Sewing,  modelling,  weaving, 
drawing,  stick  and  ring  lay¬ 
ing,  perforating,  &c. 

Those  recommended  by  Probel. 


.do 


Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  paper  cutting  and 
combining,  interlacing,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

Gift  exercises,  pricking,  sewing, 
weaving,  stick  laying,  sing¬ 
ing,  games,  object  lessons, 
modelling,  and  peas  work. 

Those  recommended  in  the 
Probel  system. 


All  necessary  appliances  for 
teaching  Probel’ s  system. 


Probel’ s  Kindergarten  gifts. . 


All  furnished  by  Steiger . 


The  usual  ones 


Probel’ s  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
globes,  chairs,  blackboards, 
a  piano,  birds,  plants,  &c. 


All  of  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  apparatus  and  applian¬ 
ces. 

Gifts  beginning  with  ball. . . 


Those  given  by  Probel. 
. do . 


.do 


Perforation,  sewing,  mat  weav¬ 
ing,  drawing,  paper  folding 
and  cutting,  interlacing,  peas 
work,  &c. 

Perforating,  sewing,  mat  weav¬ 
ing,  drawing,  paper  folding 
ami  cutting,  peas  work,  mod¬ 
elling,  &c. 

Probel’ s  system . . 


Balls,  cubes,  square  and  trian¬ 
gular  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 
&c. 

All  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  occupations,  squar¬ 
ed  tables,  rings,  plates,  cups, 
&c. 

Tables,  chairs,  and  material 
for  occupations. 


.do . 


.do 


Modelling,  peas  work,  perfor¬ 
ating,  weaving,  sewing,  pa¬ 
per  cutting  and  folding,  draw¬ 
ing  and  gift  lessons. 

Probel’s  occupations. 

Those  recommended  by  Probel, 
weaving,  sewing,  folding,  &c. 


Eight  gifts,  mats,  needles,  pa¬ 
per,  clay,  peas,  sticks,  mod¬ 
elling  tools,  &c. 

Eight  gifts,  mats,  needles,  pa¬ 
per,  worsted,  clay,  peas, 
sticks,  &c. 


Probel’s  materials 
. do . 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


It  quickens  the  perceptive  fac¬ 
ulties,  gives  nicety  of  touch, 
and  promotes  a  heaithy  growth 
of  body  and  mind. 

Harmonious  and  natural  devel¬ 
opment  of  mind  and  body. 

Y erv  satisfactory  in  most  cases. 

Admirable. 


Promotes  healthy  development 
of  body  and  brain. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  quick¬ 
ened,  and  mind  and  body  both 
benefited. 

Very  beneficial  and  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Very  good  physically,  and  the 
powers  of  thinking  and  seeing 
are  quickened. 

Most  excellent  and  satisfactory. 


Do. 


Very  excellent  both  for  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  development. 


A  development  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  muscles  as  well 
as  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Harmonious  development  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
nature. 

Do. 

It  makes  the  children  active 
and  graceful,  cheerful,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  observing. 

Good  physically,  and  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  common  schools. 


Good. 

Do. 


Those  necessary  for  the  occu¬ 
pations. 


Those  used  by  Probel. 


Excellent  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de¬ 
veloping. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 
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Name  of  conductor. 


Peabody  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Pope  A.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Pope  P.  M.  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 


W  ebster  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Webster  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 
garten.  * 

Kindergarten  * . 

Private  Kindergarten*. 


2 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Laclede  and 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Eleventh  and 
son  streets). 


Ewing 

(comer 

Jeffer- 


3 


1876  !  Lizzie  J.  Hart 


1877 


1877 


1875 


Rebecca  3L  Woodson. . 


-do 


Nora  H.  Dorn 


Kindergarten . 

Kindergarten  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  school. 


Kindergarten 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1905 
Washington  street, 
Can-  place). 

Manchester,  N.  H.  (587 
Union  street). 

Manchester,  N.  H.  (cor¬ 
ner  Main  and  Temple 
streets). 

Camden,  N.  J . 

Carlstadt,  N.  J . 


1875 


1876 

1874 


Kindergarten  of  Hack¬ 
ensack  Academy. 


kindergarten . 

kindergarten  of  Ho¬ 
boken  Academy. 


Englewood,  N.  J.  (box 
219). 


Hackensack,  N.  J 


Ida  May  George. 


Miss  M.  A.  Lund 
Anna  Held . 


kindergarten  of  the 
German,  English,  and 
Erench  Academy. 

kindergarten  of  the 
Martha  Institute. 


liss  M.  S.  Schmidt’s 
Kindergarten. 

Contclair  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 


'indergarten 


Hoboken,  N.  J .  Miss  Renee 


1875 


1877 


1874 


Miss  Minnie  C.  Morton. 
Augusta  Lawrenz . 


Miss  A.  B.  Nichols _ 


Miss  K.  E.  Poor 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Fifth 
st.,  between  Meadow 
and  Willow  streets). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (272 
Bloomfield  street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (comer 
Sixth  street  and  Park 
avenue). 

Hoboken,  N.  T.  (352 
Bloomfield  street). 

Montclair,  N.  J . 


1861  Miss  Louise  Luther  . . . 


1872 


Miss  Bella  Klingsohr. . 


1873  Miss  Magdalena  Horeis 


1875  Miss  A.  Kamm . 


1872  Miss  Annie  E.  Hawes. 


indergarten  of  St. 
Peter’s  Parish  School. 


Morristown,  N.  J. 
(South  street). 


1875 


MissE.  F.  R.  Campbell. 


Newark,  N.  J.  (21  Liv-  ;  1871  .  Sister  Mary  Magdalene 
ingston  street).  I  j 
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40 


40 


40 


40 


5  40 


40 

43 


44 


40 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Pricking,  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cutting,  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  gift  exercises,  modelling, 
and  peas  work. 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  peas  work,  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  modelling,  &c. 

. do . . 


44 


44 


44 


44 


40 


40 


48 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interlacing,  folding, 
cutting,  peas  work,  modelling, 
&c. 

Weaving  mats,  sewing,  prick¬ 
ing,  drawing,  folding,  pasting, 
object  lessons,  games,  &c. 

Tke  usual  occupations . 


Tlie  usual  Probel  occupations. 


Probel's  occupations  and  pre¬ 
paratory  exercises  for  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Weaving,  pricking,  sewing, 
games,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
modelling,  paper  cutting, 
mounting,  folding,  and  inter¬ 
lacing. 

Calisthenics,  marching,  draw¬ 
ing,  weaving,  modeUing,  writ¬ 
ing,  reading,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  object  lessons,  &c. 

Frobel’s  occupations . 


Frobel’s  occupations,  paper 
folding,  weaving,  modelling, 
drawing,  singing,  building, 
&c. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu¬ 
pations  and  elementary 
branches  in  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Probel’s  occupations . 


The  usual  Kindergarten  occu¬ 
pations. 


Building,  stick,  ring,  and  tab¬ 
let  laying,  perforating,  weav¬ 
ing,  embroidering,  peas  work, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
drawing  and  painting,  games, 
gymnastics,  exercise  songs, 
&c. 

All  of  Probel’s  occupations, 
peas  work,  singing,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  &c. 


fioner  of  Education  for  1876. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


12 


Those  used  hy  Probel 


Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  &c. 

. do . 


Paper,  zephyr  worsted,  card¬ 
board,  needles,  sticks,  peas, 
clay,  &c. 


Squared  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rings,  baskets,  blackboards, 
&c. 

Probel’s  gifts. 

Probel’s  gifts,  minerals,  stuff-, 
ed  birds  and  animals,  pict¬ 
ures,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Probel’s  gifts,  pictures,  piano, 
slates,  &c. 

Probel’s  gifts,  balls,  cubes, 
cylinders,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  a  blackboard,  &c. 


Dumb  bells,  worsteds,  mats, 
slates,  sticks,  cubes,  trian¬ 
gles,  cases  for  specimens, 
&c. 


Probel’ s  gifts 


do 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ap¬ 
paratus  and  toys. 


Probel’s  gifts. 


Probel’s  gifts  and  materials. . 


Probel’ s  gifts,  squared  tables, 
blackboards,  drawing  books, 
apparatus  for  teaching  color 
and]  form,  natural  history 
charts,  &c.  • 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer¬ 
cises  the  senses,  and  develops 
all  the  faculties  in  a  natural 
manner. 

Health  and  vigorous  condition 
of  body  and  mind. 

Do. 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Mental  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  according  to  natural 
laws. 


Salutary. 


It  is  a  healthy  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

Do. 


The  awakening  and  expanding 
of  the  perceptive  and  reflect¬ 
ive  powers,  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  developing  of  the 
physical. 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 


Healthful  to  mind  and  body. 


Habits  of  obedience,  kindness 
to  each  other,  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  primary  class 
instruction. 


Develop  s  originality,  dexterity, 
powers  of  observation,  habits 
of  order  and  neatness,  and 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac¬ 
ulties. 

Excellent. 


| 

All  of  Probel’ s  gifts,  cubes,  j  Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 
’  blocks,  gymnastic  appara-  1 
tus,  &c.  1 
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Table  V . — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

When  established. 

1 

2 

3 

76 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  -  American 
Elementary  and  Beal 
School. 

Newark,  N.  J.  (19 
Green  street). 

1872 

77 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Ger- 
man-English  School. 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Niag¬ 
ara  street). 

1874 

78 

Erobel’s  Kindergarten, 
St.  Agnes  School. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  (Elk 
street). 

1876 

79 

Miss  Helen  Hart’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  (box 
525). 

1876 

80 

Brooklyn  Erobel  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (22 
Eirst  Place). 

1877 

81 

Columbian  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (209 
Clinton  avenue). 

1872 

82 

Erobel  Kindergarten. . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (398 
Adelphi  street). 

1877 

83 

Kindergarten . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (360 
State  street). 

1873 

84 

Kindergarten  of  Lock¬ 
wood’s  New  Acad¬ 
emy.* 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (139 
S.  Oxford  street). 

1870 

85 

Miss  A.  M.  Anderson’s 
Kindergarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (175 
St.  James  Place). 

1876 

86 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Poppenhusen  Insti¬ 
tute. 

College  Point,  N.  Y _ 

1871 

87 

Dansville  Seminary 
Kindergarten.* 

Dansville,  N.  Y.  (cor¬ 
ner  Liberty  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  streets). 

1876 

88 

Miss  Devereux’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Irvington-on- the  -Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  (Main  st.). 

1875 

89 

American  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (33 
West  E  o  r  ty  -  fifth 
street). 

1860 

90 

Kindergarten . 

Now  York,  N.  Y.  (241 
East  Ono  Hundred 
and  Nineteenth 
street). 

1877 

91 

Kindergarten  of  Moel¬ 
ler  Institute. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (336 
West  Twenty-ninth 
street). 

1872 

92 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
Eroehlich’s  School. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
East  Fiftieth  street). 

1874 

Name  of  conductor. 


Herrmann  Schuricht, 
director. 


Mary  C.  Beyer . 
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Pupils. 
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Miss  Mary  C.  Peabody 
Miss  Helen  E.  Hart. . . 


Misses  Mary  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sharpe. 


Miss  Lena  Schroeder. 
Miss  E.  Christiansen. 


Miss  Celina  Coughlin 


son. 

E.  Y.  Briesen _ 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brodt 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Hopes 

Miss  E.  M.  Coe  . . 


Miss  Mathilde  Becker. 


Miss  Caroline  Hoff¬ 
mann. 

Miss  Ida  Stieglitz . 
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18 

27 

32 
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Number  of  school  I 
days  in  the  week.  | 

Number  of  weeks 
in  the  year. 

Occupations  of  pupds. 

9 

10 

11 

5 

48 

All  of  Probel’s  occupations, 
and,  for  the  older  children, 
singing,  drawing,  object  les¬ 
sons,  gymnastics,  and  geomet¬ 
rical  combinations. 

5 

50 

Object  lessons,  movement 
plays,  building,  tablet,  staff, 
and  ring  laying,  drawing,  per¬ 
forating,  embroidering,  weav¬ 
ing,  interlacing,  paper  fold¬ 
ing,  peas  work,  modeUing, 
&c. 

5 

36 

Drawing,  building,  weaving, 
sewing,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
pricking,  &c. 

5 

40 

Building,  stick,  ring,  and  tab¬ 
let  laying,  drawing,  inter¬ 
lacing,  peas  work,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  singing. 

5 

36 

All  the  Frobel  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations  ;  gymnastic  exercises, 
German,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

5 

38 

Frobel’s  occupations . 

5 

38 

Frobel’s  occupations . 

5 

40 

Weaving,  drawing,  playing, 
singing,  modelling,  sewing, 
and  the  elementary  branches 
in  English  and  German. 

5‘ 

40 

All  the  occupations  of  the 
Frobel  system. 

5 

36 

Weaving,  building,  paper  cut¬ 
ting  and  folding,  sewing, 
pricking,  drawing,  modeUing, 
peas  work,  &c. 

6 

47 

Frobel’s  occupations  . . 

5 

44 

Singing,  games,  gymnastics, 
oral  instruction,  map  and 
figure  drawing,  &c. 

5 

36 

Frobel’s  occupations . 

5 

40 

Block  building,  weaving,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  peas  work, 
designing  and  drawing,  mak¬ 
ing  books  without  words,  mod¬ 
elling,  learning  the  alphabets 
of  color  and  form,  perforat  ing, 
&c. 

5 

48 

Frobel’s  occupations . 

5 

44 

The  usual  occupations . 

5 

39 

Lessons  and  occupations  of 
the  Frobel  system. 

fiioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
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of  Education — Continued, 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


12 


Frobel’s  gifts,  pictures, 
plants,  piano,  &c. 


Pictures,  plants,  minerals, 
tablets,  staffs,  rings,  and 
any  other  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  the'occupations. 


Kindergarten  tables,  boxes 
of  all  the  gifts,  slates,  &c. 


All  necessary  for  the  occupa¬ 
tions. 


Frobel’s  gifts  and  materials, 
cabinet  and  museum  of  nat¬ 
ural  history. 

Probers  gifts . 


Pudding  blocks,  ■weaving 
materials,  cardboard,  let¬ 
ters,  triangles,  charts,  &c. 
All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


Toys,  games,  blackboards, 
map  board,  Frobel’s  gifts, 
&c. 

All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


All  the  material  necessary 
for  the  occupations. 


Frobel’s  gifts 


The  usual  materials 


Frobel’s  gifts,  gymnastic 
apparatus,  piano,  plants,  &c. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Yery  beneficial. 


The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
are  caded  into  action,  and  the 
child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  ease. 


Most  excellent. 


Yery  satisfactory. 


Hot  possible  to  determine  in 
one  year’s  experience. 


Healthy  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment  in  ad  respects. 

ExceUent. 

The  mental  and  moral  natures 
are  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened,  and  the  child  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  elementary 
grade  of  any  school. 

ExceUent. 


The  chdd  becomes  strong  and 
graceful,  polite  and  thought¬ 
ful  ;  its  inventive  powers  are 
developed,  and  knowledge  ea¬ 
gerly  sought. 

Excellent  in  every  respect. 


Quickness  in  learning,  grace  of 
movement,  &c. 

Its  developing  power  upon  the 
mind  is  astonishing  and  de¬ 
lightful  to  any  sincere  lover 
of  children  or  of  true  educa¬ 
tion. 

Satisfactory  in  every  respect. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


ExceUent. 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer¬ 
cises  the  senses,  employs  the 
mind,  &c. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

93 

Kindergarten  of  the 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (244 

1869 

Peter  Stahl . 

1 

57 

4-6 

5 

German-  American 
School  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Ward. 

East  Fifty-second 
street). 

94 

Miss  Jandon’s  Kinder- 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (32 
EastThirty  -  first 

garten. 

95 

Mrs.  Smuller’s  Kinder- 

street). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Fifth 

1873 

Miss  A.  M.  Smuller _ 

3 

15 

3-7 

4 

96 

garten. 

Normal  Training 

avenue,  southeast 
comer  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-sixth 
street). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (9 

1872 

Prof.  John  Kraus  and 

5 

60 

3-7 

13^4 

School  for  Kinder- 

West  Twenty-eighth 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus- 

gartners  and  Model 
Kindergarten. 

street). 

Bdlte. 

97 

Kindergarten  der  Ro- 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (7  and 

1872 

Hermann  Pfaefflin  . . . . 

1 

25 

4-7 

Chester  Realschule. 

9  Mortimer  street). 

98 

Mrs.  A.  Hollister’s 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (620 

1877 

Mrs.  A.  Hollister . 

8 

Kindergarten.* 

Chestnut  street). 

99 

Kindergarten  of  Sea- 

West  New  Brighton, 

1874 

Miss  C.  ML  Thompson  . 

30 

3-7 

8 

men’s  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum. 

N.  Y.  (box  65). 

1 

100 

Kindergarten  of  Cin- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Wes- 

1876 

Elizabeth  A.  Mellick. . 

10 

3-8 

3 

cinnati  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege. 

ley  avenue). 

101 

Miss  Helene  Good- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (87 

1877 

Miss  Helene  Goodman. 

1 

15 

3-7 

3 

man’s  Kindergarten. 

W est  Seventh  street) . 

102 

Brook’s  School  Kinder- 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (Sib- 

1875 

Emma  F.  Read . 

2 

33 

3-7 

3 

garten. 

ley  street). 

103 

East  Cleveland  Kin- 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

1877 

dergarten.  a 

104 

Trinity  Kindergarten* 

Toledo,  Ohio  (comer 

1875 

Miss  Comie  S.  Parker. 

1 

20 

3-7 

3 

105 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Normal 

St.  Clair  and  Adams 
streets). 

Worthington,  Ohio .... 

1876 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden . 

0 

11 

3-7 

3 

School. 

106 

American  Kindergar- 

Germantown,  Pa.  (4840 

1876 

Miss  Ada  M.  Smith _ 

12 

3-9 

4 

ten. 

Main  street). 

107 

Germantown  Kinder- 

Germantown,  Pa.  (cor- 

1874 

Miss  Marianna  Gay . . . 

1 

14 

3-6 

3 

garten. 

ner  Mill  and  Mai*, 
streets). 

108 

American  Kindergar- 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (719 

1877 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Price  . . . 

14 

3-7 

3 

ten  of  Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Brown  street). 

109 

German- American 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (23 

1874 

Miss  Anna  Bennett. . . . 

2 

11 

3-8 

Kindergarten. 

South  N  ineteenth  st. ) . 

110 

Kindergarten* . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1527 
Spruce  street). 

Miss  Dewing . 

111 

Kindergarten . 

1874 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Yan  Kirk  . . 

33 

3-7 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1333 

z 

3 

Pine  street). 

*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
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10 


54 


40 


38 


48 


48 


40 


36 


40 


All  of  Frobel’ s  occupations  ; 
liglit  gymnastics,  Ac. 


Frobel’s  occupations,  with  the 
more  advanced  occupations, 
and  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  for  the  older  chil¬ 
dren. 

Frobel’s  occupations,  gymnas¬ 
tic  games,  songs,  stories,  gar¬ 
den  work,  care  of  domestic 
animals. 

Object  lessons,  singing,  draw¬ 
ing,  sewing,  gymnastics,  ex¬ 
ercises  of  memory,  paper 
folding  and  weaving. 

Frobel’s  occupations . 


.do 


3&  .  Frobel’s  occupations,  weav¬ 
ing  sewing,  peas  work,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  modelling. 
40  All  of  Frobel’  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations. 


5  36 


40 


45 


40 


40 


All  of  Frobel’s  occupations.  - . 


Building,  sewing,  stick,  ring, 
and  tablet  laying,  weaving, 
pricking,  folding,  peas  work, 
and  modelling. 

Frobel’s  occupations,  lessons 
in  color,  form,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  reading,  writing,  spell¬ 
ing,  poetry,  singing,  and  cal¬ 
isthenics. 

Modelling,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawing,  peas  work,  prick¬ 
ing,  paper  folding,  making 
figures  with  rings,  cubes, 
triangles,  Ac. 


The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  the 
square  tablets  of  the  7th  gift, 
drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
pricking,  modelling,  interlac¬ 
ing,  Ac. 

All  of  Frobel’s  occupations, 
weaving,  sewing,  pricking, 
drawing,  working  in  clay,  Ac. 


All  of  Frobel’s  occupations. .  - . 


Object  pictures,  imitations 
of  animals,  light  staves, 
wooden  bells,  &c. 


Frobel’s  gifts,  appliances  for 
calisthenics,  piano,  organ, 
Ac. 


Frobel’s  gifts,  plants,  mu¬ 
seum  and  cabinet. 


Kuled  slates,  blocks,  balls, 
colored  mats,  scissors, 
sticks,  Ac. 


Frobel’s  gifts. 


.do. 


A  complete  set  of  materials. . 


Frobel’s  gifts 


A  full  set  of  the  ordinary 
apparatus  and  furniture, 
blackboards,  globes,  prisms, 
Ac. 


Frobel’s  gifts . 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial,  piano,  birds,  flowers, 
pictures,  Ac. 

Miss  Coe’s  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial,  cabinet  containing 
specimens  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  piano,  Ac. 

Many  of  Frobel’ s  gifts,  piano, 
blackboard,  plants,  birds, 
tables,  pictures,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
Ac. 

A  ruled  blackboard,  squared 
tables,  small  chairs,  Ac. 


Frobel’s  gifts,  blocks,  balls, 
slats,  planes,  Ac. 


All  Kindergarten  material, 
tables,  chairs,  blackboards, 
plants,  birds,  Ac. 


Occupations  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

11 

13 

Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Thorough  preparation  for  the 
lowest  elementary  grade  of 
the  school. 


A  healthy  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  body  and 
mind. 


Harmonious  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know¬ 
ing  with  doing. 

Promotes  physical  and  mental 
development. 


Very  beneficial. 


Improved  physical  condition 
and  strengthened  intellects. 

Training  the  awakening  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  child’s  mind  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  healthy  manner,  and 
strengthening  his  threefold 
nature. 

Admirable  in  every  respect, 
and  an  excellent  means  of  in¬ 
suring  superior  application  to 
after  studies. 


Excellent. 


Growth  in  every  direction. 


The  body  is  strengthened,  hab¬ 
its  of  concentration  and  obe¬ 
dience  formed,  conversational 
powers  developed,  Ac. 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  strength,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body,  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses,  refine¬ 
ment  of  imagination,  ease  and 
exactness  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

Habits  of  attention  and  order 
are  gained  and  the  moral  effect 
is  excellent. 


Good. 


A  development  mentally  and 
physically  and  a  superior 
preparation  for  the  advanced 
class. 


a  Was  a  branch  of' the  Brook’s  School  Kindergarten  and  has  now  become  a  part  of  it. 
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112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


117 

118 


119 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 


127 


128 


129 


Miss  Fannie  M. 
Schleigh’s  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder¬ 
garten  Teachers. 
Miss  Wilson’s  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Kindergarten  at  the 
Normal  Academy  of 
Music. 

West  Philadelphia 
Kindergarten. 


Private  Kindergarten. 

Williams  ton  Female 
College  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

First  English  Kinder¬ 
garten. 


Kindergarten  der 
Nordwest  Seite. 


Kindergarten  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  English 
Academy.* 

Milwaukee  English 
Kindergarten. 

South  Side  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

West  Side  Kindergar¬ 
ten.  * 

Misses  Perley’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 


Misses  Pollock  and 
Noerr’s  German- 
American  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 


National  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  School. 


Select  School  and  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 


Washington  Female 
Seminary  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 


Location. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Eighteenth  street 
and  Girard  avenue). 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Fifteenth  and  Pace 
streets). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (36 
Sixth  street). 


Leading,  Pa.  (corner 
Eighth  and  Penn  sts. ) . 

W  est  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(4301  Spruce  street). 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

(Kiver  street). 
Williamston,  S.  C . . 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Tenth  street). 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


9 

A 

05 

rO 

cj 

-w 

05 

© 

d 

© 

rd 


1877 


1877 

1875 

1877 

1876 

1874 

1876 

1876 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (635 
Broadway). 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (493 
Jefferson  street). 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Greenbusk  street). 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor¬ 
ner  Prairie  and 
Seventh  streets). 

Washington,  I).  C.  (509 
Fourth  street). 


Washington,  D.  C.  (1127 
Thirteenth  st.,  n.  w.). 


Washington,  D.  C.  (929 
Eighth  street). 


Washington,  D.  C.  (800 
Eighteenth  st.,  n.  w.). 


Washington,  D.C.  (1023 
Twelfth  street,  n.  w.). 


1874 

1873 

1875 

1874 
1874 


Name  of  conductor. 


cg 

•H 

CG 

CO 

c3 

U  p 

<£)  w 

-2 


a 


Miss  F.  M.  Schleigh. . 


Miss  Kutk  K.  Burritt. 


Miss  C.  B.  Morehouse  . 


Miss  Alice  Alcott . 


Miss  Mary  J.  Eider 


Miss  Bertha  Voss . 


Miss  Franciade  Wag¬ 
ner. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann 


Pauline  Schinckel. 


W.  N.  Hailmann 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Clarke 


Ida  Beckley. 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1873 


Miss  Louise  T. 
Dethloffs. 


D. 


Miss  L.  Emeline  Brown 


Misses  Pollock  and 
Noerr. 


Mrs.  Louise  Pollock . . . 


Miss  A.  D.  Merrill  and 
Miss  B.  C.  Graves. 


H.  N.  Douglas. 


Pupils. 


o 

p 

© 

rO 
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6 


32 


26 

20 

20 

25 

24 
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(40! 

60 

54 

45 

40 

60 

10 
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3-11 


3-7 

3-7 

3-8 

3-7 

5-9 

3-8 


36 


70 


20 


3-7 


3-8 


3-7 


3-7 

3-7 


3-7 


3-12 


1*1 

«g|| 

-p* 
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3  <=> 

a  d 
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^2 

3| 

5i 

2 

3  : 


4-5 


3-10 


3-16 


4-9 


4i 


41 


4* 


*  From  Eeport  of  the  Com 
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10 


40 


36 


40 


40 


42 

40 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Singing,  lessons  in  color  and 
form, "gymnastics,  simple  les¬ 
sons  in  'English  and  German, 
blackboard  exercises,  draw¬ 
ing,  classification  of  objects 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  &c. 


The  gifts,  occupations,  and 
gymnastics  designed  by  Fro¬ 
bel. 


Frobel’s  occupations 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


13 


50 


44 


40 


48 

49 


Frobel’s  occupations,  building, 
stick  and  tablet  laying,  draw¬ 
ing,  sewing,  weaving,  &c. 


The  usual  occupations  and 
German  lessons. 

Frobel’s  1st,  2d,  3d,  4tb,  5th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  gifts. 

Weaving,  folding,  interlacing, 
drawing,  perforating,  build¬ 
ing,  peas  work,  modelling, 
singing,  gymnastics,  &c. 


Stick  laying,  network,  draw 
ing,  weaving,  pricking,  em¬ 
broidering,  peas  work,  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  and 
gymnastics. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa¬ 
tions. 

All  of  Frobel’ s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations. 


Flowers,  birds,  fishes,  pict¬ 
ures,  and  the  twenty  gifts 
of  Frobel. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


All  the  material  necessary  for 
Frobel’s  occupations,  piano, 
&c. 


Frobel’s  gifts 


Frobel’s  gifts,  chairs,  squared 
tables,  plants,  & c. 


Frobel’s  gifts . 


All  necessary  for  the  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Balls,  blocks,  slates,  peas, 
wax,  clay,  charts,  black¬ 
boards,  plants,  pictures, 
fish,  birds,  &c. 


Improved  physical  condition,  a 
strengthening  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  and  reflective  powers,  and 
a  careful  cultivation  of  the 
heart. 


Habits  of  application  and  close 
observation,  promotes  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  the  intellect, 
with  remarkable  practical  de¬ 
velopment  of  themoral  nature. 

Promotes  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  faculties. 

It  cultivates  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  l  enders  them 
accurate  in  intellectual  occu¬ 
pations  and  cheerful  in  dis¬ 
position. 

A  healthy  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Good  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  a"  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  a  capacity  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  enjoy  whatever 
is  beautiful  in  nature. 


Frobel’s  gifts  and  Muller’s 
tablets. 

Piano,  aquarium,  flowers, 
birds,  stuffed  animals,  and 
•  other  attractions. 

The  first  fourteen  gifts . 


It  is  the  education  of  hand, 
head,  and  heart. 

Very  good. 


5 

5 


5 


5 


5 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Modelling,  sewing,  weaving, 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  object 
lessons,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
and  the  care  of  plants. 

All  Kindergarten  occupations 
and  gifts  by  which  they  are 
taught  to  reason  and  reflect 
through  the  use  of  their 
bodily  senses  and  their  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  perceptions. 

Frobel’ s  occupations  with  sing¬ 
ing  and  primary  instruction 
for  children  over  six  years. 

All  of  Frobel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations. 


Object  lessons,  weaving,  per¬ 
forating,  marching,  singing, 
calisthenics,  &c. 


Kindergarten  tables,  chairs, 
slates,  and  natural  objects. 


Frobel’s  gifts  and  objects  for 
teaching  form,  color,  and 
number,  and  pictures  illus¬ 
trative  of  natural  history, 
of  art,  of  physiology,  &c. 

All  necessary  for  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  ruled  blackboards, 
squared  tables,  natural  his¬ 
tory  charts,  &c. 

All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
materials  for  calisthenics. 


Development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Excellent  in  every  respect. 


Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  skill  of  hands,  hab¬ 
its  of  exactness,  order,  and 
chperful  obedience. 

Each  occupation  and  game  has 
its  special  educational  value; 
each  is  addressedto  the  gradual 
and  healthy  development  of 
some  part  of  the  child’s  nature. 


missioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
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Commercial  colleges  and  Kindergarten  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name  and  location. 

Name  and  location. 

1.  Commercial  colleges. 

Commercial  department  of  Southern  University) 
Greensboro’,  Ala. 

Art  and  Business  College,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Pacific  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BloomingtonBusinessUniversity,  Bloomington,  Til. 
Western  Business  College,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Dolbear’s  Commercial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Comer’s  Commercial  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Spalding’s  Commercial  College.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Parson’s  Commercial  College,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  and  Tele¬ 
graphic  Institute,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Union  Business  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio. 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dolbear’s  Commercial  College,  Naihville,  Tenn. 
Morgan  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.  Kindergarten. 

Home  Kindergarten,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Miss  J.  Baldwin’s  Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Brooks’s  School,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Franklin  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Humboldt  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Humboldt  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Carondelet  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
CarondcletP.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Des  Peres  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Des  Peres  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Woodward’s  Seminary,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. 

Beacon  Street  School  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Miss  Alston’s  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Kindergarten  of  Glens  Falls  Academy,  Glens  Falls, 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson’s  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Volks-Kindergarten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mt.  Vernon  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tables  IY  and  V. — Memoranda. 


1. 


Name  and  location. 


Commercial  colleges. 


Remarks. 


Commercial  department,  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Ill 

Rock  Island  Business  College,  Rock  Island,  Ill . 

Crescent  City  Commercial  College,  Evansville,  Ind. . 

College  of  Business,  Irvington,  Ind . 


Normal  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

"Williamsburg  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Union  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Franklin  Business  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Moore’s  Business  College,  Piqua,  Ohio . 

long’s  Business  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Burgess’  Business  College,  Galveston,  Tex . 

2.  Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  of  Homesworth  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (747  Chapel  st.). 

Forth  Side  Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HI..  (148  North  Dearborn  street) _ 

The  Misses  Grant’s  Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HI.  (130  North  Dearborn  st.). 

Kindergarten  of  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  Georgetown,  Ky . 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten,  Lewiston,  Me.  (94  Park  street) . 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten  No.  18,  Lewiston,  Me.  (box  512) . 

Deutscher-Frobel  Kindergarten  und  Elementarklasse,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

Miss  Lombard’s  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (21  Hancock  street) . 

Follen  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

Mrs.  Gardner’s  Kindergarten,  Jackson,  Mich . 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Holbrook),  Minneapolis,  Minn' ’ 

Madison  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (219  Olive  street) . 

Madison  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (219  Olive  street) 

Miss  Alexander’s  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1525  Pine  street") 

American  Kindergarten  (Miss  C.  G.  Hulse),  Newark,  N.  J _ 

Miss  Dora  Cushman’s  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J . 

Misses  French  and  Randolph’s  Kindergarten,  New  Brunswick  N  J 

Kindergarten  of  the  Vineland  Institute,  Vineland,  N.  J . 

Remsen  Street  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  ^ 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed’s  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (8  East 
Fifty-third  street). 

Kindergarten  of  the  German- American  School  (Miss  Becker)  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (159  East  Eighty-fifth  street). 

Miss  Wright’s  Kindergarten, ‘Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Centennial  Kindergarten.  (Miss  Ruth  R.  Burritt),  Philadelphia,  Pa ’ 


Kindergarten  (Miss  Stuke),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Langton’s  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 


(447  North  Seventh  st.) . 


East  Side  Kindergarten,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Irving  Place  Kindergarten,  Washington,  I).  C  " . * '  *  *  ’’’ 

Kindergarten  of  Miss  Osborne’s  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  (943  M  st ) 
Miss  Hooper’s  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Le  Droit  Park) _ 


Not  a  distinct  department. 
Closed. 

Consolidated  with  Evansville 
Commercial  College. 

See  Commercial  department  of 
Butler  University:  identical 
Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Spencerian  Business  Col¬ 
lege;  identical. 

Suspended. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Belongs  to  the  public  school 

system. 

Belongs  to  the  public  school 
system. 

See  Mrs.  Voigt-Hiehle’s  Ger¬ 
man  American  Kindergarten. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Has  only  a  short  summer  term. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Baltimore,  Md. 

Closed. 

See  Columbian  Kindergarten; 

identical. 

Closed. 

See  Kindergarten  (241  East 
119th  street). 

Closed. 

See  Normal  Training  School  for 
Kindergarten  Teachers. 
Removed ;  not  found. 

Disposed  of  to  Miss  Minnie  C. 

Morton,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


Table  VI. — Statistics  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  for  1877 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Note.—  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; - indicates  no  answer. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  a  School  is  free  hut  not  connected  with  the  public  school  system.  V  &  Board  and  tuition, 

c  Eree  to  residents ;  $5  per  term  to  non-residents.  d$6  to  residents;  $26  to  non-residents.  e  Supported  partly  by  the  Barstow  fund  and  partly  hv  the  publictax. 

/Students  have  the  use  of  Middleborough  Town  Library.  g  Average  charge.  h  The  Brown  High  is  partially  supported  by  tax,  the  Female  High  wholly ;  the  Putnam 
Free  is  not  supported  by  public  tax,  hut  it  has  its  own  fund.  t  In  students’  libraries.  j  Partly  free.  k  For  five  months. 


Table  VI. — Statistics  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  for  1877,  ^c.— Continued. 
^ote. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none; _ indicates  no  answer. 

Is  drawing  Is  musio  'O  T .,  p 

taught  1  taught?  a  Library.  -g  Property,  income,  &c. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
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Horn —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  e  For  freedmen,  under  tlie  care  of  the  Presbyterian  g  Partly  free. 
a  Have  only  hooks  of  reference.  Church,  assisted  by  the  State  and  Peabody  fund.  h  School  closed  at  presents 

b  Board  and  tuition.  /  Those  studying  for  the  ministry  free;  sustained  by  i  Buildings  destroyed  by  lire  .November,  1877. 

c  Average  charge.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  j  Buildings  and  grounds. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


List  of  institutions  for 


secondary  instruction  from  which  no  information  has  hecn  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Location. 


Dadeville  Masonic  Female  In¬ 
stitute. 

Hamner  Hall  School  for  Boys 
Southwood  Select  School  .... 
Ursulinc  Academy  of  St.  John 
Baptist. 

Lutheran  High  School . 

St.  Ann’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Prairie  Home  Seminary . . 
Batavia  Select  School 

Napa  Seminary . 

St.  J osepli’s  Academy . . 

Howe’s  High  School  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute. 

Sacramento  Seminary . 


Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
(Mrs.  R.  T.  Huddart). 
Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Young  Ladies’  Boarding  and 
Hay  School  (Mrs.  Q.  E. 
Richardson). 

Young  Ladies’  Institute . 

St.  John’s  Male  Academy . 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names. . . . 

Adairsville  High  School . 

Academy  of  tiie  Immaculate 
Conception. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Summerville  Academy . ” 

.  Earnesville  High  School . 

Byron  Academy . 

Camak  Academy . 

Cartersville  Seminary . P 

Gilmer  Street  School . 

Centreville  High  School . 

Select  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

O.  O.  Nelson  Institute . 

Decatur  High  School . 

Hawkinsville  High  School 
Cherry  High  Scliool . 

Union  Springs  High  School . . . 


Mercer  High  School . 

Academy  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

Taylor’s  Creek  Academy . 

Kelly  Springs  School . 

Whitesburg  Seminary . 

Ursuline  Academy . 

Loretto  Academy . . 

Benedict  Academy . . 

Chicago  Academy . 

Institute  of  the  InfantJesus.. 

St.  Mary’s  Institute . 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute  . . . 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

St.  Ignatius’  School . 

Collegiate  Institute . 

J ohn  Street  High  School . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

St.  Paul’s  Grammar  School _ 

Mt.  Pleasant  High  School  and 
Eemale  Seminary. 

Scliool  of  the  Parish  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

Warrendale  College . 

Christian  College . 

St.  Augustine’s  Academy. ! "  *  ’ 

Christ  Church  Seminary . 

Lexington  Select  Male  School. 


Dadeville,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Talleciega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Port  Smith,  Ark. 
Port  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Rally  Hill,  Ark. 
Batavia,  Cal. 
Napa  City,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
(Cth  st.  between 
J  andK). 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
(I  st.  between 
10th  and  11th). 

S  a  n  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Windsor,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Adairsville,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Barnesville,  Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Centreville,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Dawson,  Ga. 
Decatur,  Ga. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Houston  County, 
Ga. 

Murray  County, 
Ga.  (874th  dis¬ 
trict). 

Penfield,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Taylor’s  Creek, 
Ga. 

W  ashington 
County,  Ga. 
Whitesburg,  Ga. 
Alton,  Ill. 

Cairo,  Ill. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  Ill.  (H 
Eighteenth  st.). 
Quincy,  HI. 
Quincy,  Ill. 
Springfield,  HI. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hustonville,  Ky. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Visitation  Academy . 

Academy  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

Owenton  High  School . 

Bath  Seminary _ J . 

Prof.  W.  H.  Lockhart’s  School 

St.  Charles  School . 

Select  School . 

Mt.  St.  Benedict’s  Academy  . . 

Vanceburg  Male  and  Female 
High  School. 

Le  Teche  Seminary . 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 
Institute. 

D’Aquin  Institute . ' 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

University  School  (E.C.  Ven¬ 
able). 

Ursuline  Order . 

Somerset  Academy . 

St.  Catharine’s  Hall . 

Family  School  for  Girls  at 
“  The  Willows.” 

Harpswell  Academy . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

All  Saints’  School . 

Richland  School  for  Boys . 

School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
for  Boys. 

Cambridge  Male  Academy _ 

Mt.  de  Sales  Academy . 

Alnwick  Female  Seminary. . . . 

St.  J oseph’s  Academy . 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Morganfield,  Ky. 

Owenton,  Ky. 

O  wings  ville,'  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 

Paris,  Ky.  . 

Paris,  Ky. 
Portland,  Ky.  (Ce¬ 
dar  Grove). 
Vanceburg,  Ky. 

Baldwin,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
(282  Bayou 
Road). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

(box  1555). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Now  Orleans,  La. 
Athens,  Me. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Farmington,  Me. 

North  Harpswell, 
Me. 

Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

( 145 Lan vale  st.). 
Baltimore,  Md. 
(78  Read  st.). 
Cambridge,  Md. 
Near  Catonsville, 
Md. 

Contee’s  Station, 
Md. 

Near  Emmitts- 


Howard  Institute . 

Mt.  St.  Agnes’  Academy . 

St.  Thomas’  Home  School . 

Milton  Academy . 

Evandale  Home  School . 

Prof.  Henry  Cragg’s  Academy 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 
Cushing). 

St.  Joseph’s  Select  School . 

Home  and  Day  school  for 
Girls  (Mrs.  J amesP.  Walker). 
Home  School  for  Boys . 

Eaglenest . 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
(Mrs.  M.  C.  Brooks). 

Home  School  for  Boys . 

Highland  Institute . 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Academy. 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 
Salette. 

Assumption  School . 

Mrs.  Wheaton’s  Day  School. . . 

St.  Louis  School . 

St.  Paul’s  Female  Seminary. . . 
Brookhaven  High  School  for 
Boys. 

High  School . ! 


burg,  Md. 

Matthews’  Store 
P.  Q.,  Md. 

Mt.  Washington, 
Md. 

0 wings’  Mills, 
Md. 

Philopolis  P.  O., 
Md. 

Near  Port  De¬ 
posit,  Md. 

St.  Denis,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 
(Highlands,  135 
Warren  st.). 

C  a  m  b  r  idgeport, 
Mass. 

Jamaica  Plain, 
Ma  ss. 

Marblehead, 

Mass. 

Nowburyport, 

Mass. 

Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

N  o  r  t  h  b  or  ough, 
Mass. 

Petersham,  Mass. 

Baraga,  Mich. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brookhaven, 

Miss. 

Fayette,  Miss. 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction ,  fc. — Continued. 


Xame. 


Summerville  Institute . 

Bethlehem  Academy . 

Trinity  High  School . 

Yazoo  Seminary  for  Grirls . 

St.  Vincent’s  Academy . 

Ingleside  Academy . _ . 

Academy  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Antrim  High  School . 

Academic  School . 

Dover  High  School . 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Marlboro’  Select  School  . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Misses  Clark¬ 
son  and  Bush). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  Ban- 
ney). 

Mr.  Young’s  Classical  School 
for  Boys. 

Adrian  institute . . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Preparatory 
Boarding  School. 

Plainfield ‘College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Albany  Female  Academy . 

Christian  Brothers’  Academy 
Alfred  University  (academic 
department) . 

!  St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy . 

English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

French  and  English  Home 
Academy. 

(  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Bryan’s  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Y oung  Ladies. 

Dean  Female  College . 

Lockwood’s  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Select  School  for  Young  La¬ 
dies  (Madame  de  Castro). 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Champlain  Union  School  and 
Academy. 

Clarence  Classical  Union 
School. 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Seminary  for  Boys  . 

|  Gainesville  Seminary . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  Mt. 
St.  John. 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary . . . 
Andrew  J.  Qua’s  School. 
Monroe  Academy  and  Union 
School. 

Lawrenceville  Academy . 

Family  School  for  Young  La¬ 
dies'  (Miss  Mackie) . 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  J.  T. 
Benedict). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  Steer). 
English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liames). 

English  and  French  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  Ayres). 
English,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  and  Day  School 
(Miss  Comstock). 

English,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  and  Day  School 
(Mrs.  Garretson). 


Location. 


Gholson,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs, 
Miss. 

Pass  Christian, 
Miss. 

Yazoo,  Miss. 

Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo. 

Palmyra,  Mo. 

S  t  e .  Genevieve, 
Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Antrim,  FI.  H 
Conway,  FI.  H. 
Dover,  FT.  H. 
Manchester,  FT.H. 
Marlboro’,  FT.  H. 
Elizabeth,  FT.  J. 


Elizabeth,  FI.  J. 


Elizabeth,  FI.  J. 

Iselin,  FT.  J. 
Madison,  FT.  J. 

FT  e  a  r  Madison, 
FT.  J. 

Plainfield,  FT.  J. 

Albany,  FT.  Y. 
Albany,  FI.  Y. 
Alfred,  FT.  Y. 

Allegany,  FT.  Y. 
Astoria,  FT.  Y. 

Babylon,  FT.  Y. 

Batavia,  FT.  Y. 

Binghamton,  FI.Y. 
Brooklyn,  FT.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  FT.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  FT.  Y. 
(238  Baymond 
street). 

Buffalo,  FT.  Y. 
Champlain,  FI".  Y. 

Clarence,  FT.  Y. 

Flatbush,  FT.  Y. 
Flushing,  FT.  Y. 
Gainesville,  FI.  Y. 
Greenbush,  FI.  Y. 

Hamilton,  FJ".  Y. 
Hartford,  FI.  Y. 
Henrietta,  FT.  Y. 

Lawrenceville, 
FI.  Y. 

FTewburgh,  FT.  Y. 

Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 
(7  E.  42d  st.). 

Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(12  E.  47th  st.). 
Flew  York,  FT.  Y. 
(2G  W.  39th  st.). 

Flew  York,  FT.  Y. 

(15  W.  42d  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 
(32  TV.  40th  st.). 

Flew  York,  Fr.  Y. 
(52  W.  47th  st.). 


Flame. 


Location. 


English,  French,  and  German 
School  for  Young  Ladies 
(Miss  Haines). 

French  and  English  Boarding 
and  Day  School  (Miles. 
D’Ormieulx  and  Keith). 

Gardner  Institute . 

Hendrick  Institute . 

Lyons  Collegiate  Institute - 

Madame  deV  alencia’ s  Institute 

Madame  0.  da  Silva’s  School . . 

Miss  Burgess’  School . 

School  for  Boys  (Mrs.  George 
Vandenhoff). 

School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 
Grifiits). 

Seabury  Seminary . 

Ursuline  Academy . 


Home  Institute . 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary . 

Cary  School . 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  FTuns . 

Sisters  of  St.  Ann . 

Parma  Institute . 

Pelham  Female  Institute 
Boys  and  Girls’  School  (Miss 
Woodcock). 

Birds’  FTest  Cottage  Home 
School. 

Classical  School . 

Hartford  Academy . 

Keble  School  (Mary  J.  Jack- 
son). 

Home  Institute . 

Jackson  Military  Institute. . . . 

Utica  Female  Academy . 

White  Plains  Female  Institute 


Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 
(10  Gramercy 
Park). 

Flew  York,  FLY. 
(277  Madison 
ave.  cor.  40th 
st,.). 

Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(G20  5th  ave.). 
Flew  York,  FT.  Y. 

(33  W.  42d  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(5  E.  22d  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(33  W.  130  th  st,). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(17  W.  38th  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.Y. 

(108  W.  47th  st,). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(10GW.  42d  st,). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(23  W.  48th  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 

(125  W.  42d  st.). 
Flew  York,  FI.  Y. 
(East  Morrisa- 
nia). 

Flyack,  FI.  Y. 
Gakfield,  FI.  Y. 
Oakfield,  FI.  Y. 
Ogdensburgh,  FT. 

Y. 

Oswego,  FI.  Y. 
Parma,  FI.  Y. 
Pelham,  FI.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  FI. 
Y. 

Bhinebeck,  FI.  Y. 

Bochester,  FI.  Y. 
South  Hartford, 
FI.  Y. 

Syracuse,  FI.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  FI.  Y. 
Tarrytown,  FI.  Y. 
Utica,  FI.  Y. 
White  Plains,  FI. 
Y. 


White  Plains  Seminary . 

Private  School . 

Mills  Biver  Academy . 

Female  Seminary . 

Female  Seminary . 

St.  Augustine’s  FTormal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ursuline  Academy . 

St.  Aloysius  Seminary . 

Friends’  Boarding  School . 

Carleton  College . 

St.  Mary’s  Academyfor Young 
Ladies. 

Portland  Academy  and  F emale 
Seminary. 

St,  Paul’s  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

St.  Paul’s  Academy . 

Bellefonte  Academy . 

Bethlehem  Home  School  for 
Boys. 

Columbia  High  School . 

Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Mary  B.  Thomas’ 
sisters) . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 


White  Plains,  FI. 
Y. 

Dunn’s  Bock,  FI. 
C. 

Henderson 
County,  FI.  C. 
Hillsboro’,  FI.  C. 
Iialeigh,  FI.  C. 
Baleigh,  FI.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio. 

Syracuse,  Ohio. 

J acks  o  nv  ill e, 
Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

St.  Paul,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Do  wningtown, 
Pa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 
(5254  German¬ 
town  ave.). 
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Name. 


Location. 


School  for  Young  Ladies  (Miss 
Julia  A.  Wilson). 

Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Collegiate  Institute . 

Eaton  Female  Institute . 

St.  Xavier’s  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Assumption. . 
Academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

Boys’  Select  School . 


Collegiate  School 


Collegiate  School 


Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus. 

East  Walnut  Street  Female 
Seminary. 

English  and  Classical  School 
for  Boys. 

Ingleside  Seminary . 

Miss  E.  M.  Bennett’s  School. . . 

Miss  Y.  P.  Brown’s  School _ 

Mt.  Vernon  Seminary  and 
Kindergarten. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Select  School,  (Mr.  E.  Eoberts) 


TTry  House  Academy 


Wallace  Street  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies. 

The  Bishop  Bowman  Institute. 

St.  Benedict’s  Academy . 

Catholic  Female  Seminary 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart,  Villa  Maria. 

Mantua  Academy . 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Bernard’s  Academy . 

Academy  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Ersuline  Institute  (Valle  Cru- 
cis). 

Brewer  Normal  School . 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

St.  Stephen’s  School! . 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Chapel  Hill  High  School . 


Germantown, 
(Phil.),  Pa.  (103 
Harvey  st.). 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Holliday  shurg, 
Pa. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Kennett  Square, 
Pa. 

Latrobe,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Cherry  st., 
above  9th). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(s.  w.  cor.  Broad 
andW  alnut  sts. ) . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(16th  and  Spruce 
sts.). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1221  Walnut  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(n.  w.  cor.  40th 
andSansom  sts.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1532  Spruce  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(637  W.  17th  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1907 Pine  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(612  X.  13th  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1712  Jefferson 
st.). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Oxford  Church 
P.O.). 

Philadelphia.,  Pa. 
(1806  Wallace 
st,). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 
Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 
Torresdale,  Pa. 

W est  Chester,  Pa. 

West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  (Pow- 
elton  avenue  and 
35th  st.). 
Newport,  It.  I 
Woonsocket,  P.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Near  Columbia, 
S.C. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Sumter,  S.  C. 
Willington,  S.  C. 
Cave  Spring, 
Tenn. 

ChapelHill,  Tenn. 


Name. 


Female  Institute . 

Flag  Pond  Seminary . 1 . . 

Harrison  High  School . 

Fairmount . 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Powder  Springs  Academy _ 

Fulton  Academy . 

Cumberland  Institute . 

Spring  Hill  Female  Academy . 
Walnut  Grove  Academy . 

Watauga  Academy . 

Oakland  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

C  onvent  of  the  Incarnate  W ord 

Hrsuline  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Hall . 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 

X  ew  Hampton  Institute  ...... 

Hardwick  Academy . 

Londonderry  Academy . 

Slioreham  Central  High  School 

Underhill  Academy . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Ann  Smith  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

St.  Patrick’s  Female  Academy . 

Southern  Female  Institute _ 

Oak  Hill  Institute . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . . 


Lindsley  Institute . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

W aupaca  County  Academy . . . 

Gymnasium  der  Evangel. - 
Luth.  Synode  von  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . . 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary. 

Capitol  Hill  Female  Seminary. 


Emerson  Institute  (Charles  B. 
Young,  jr.). 

Pinkney  Institute . 


Thompson  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary  (Miss 
M.  J.  Harrover) . 

Cherokee  Female  Seminary _ 

St.  Michael’s  College . 

University  of  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 


Location. 


Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

Flag  Pond,  Tenn. 
Harrison,  Tenn. 
Moffat,  Tenn. 

Pin  Hook  Land¬ 
ing,  Tenn. 
Powder  Springs, 
Tenn. 

Smithville,  Tenn. 
Near  Sparta, 
Tenn. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Walnut  Grove, 
Tenn. 

W atauga,  Tenn. 
W  aynosboro’, 
Tenn. 

Brownsville,  Tex. 
Laredo,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
East  Butland,  Vt. 

Fairfax,  Vt. 
Hardwick,  Vt. 
Londonderry,  Vt. 
Shoreliam,  Vt. 
Underhill,  Vt. 
Abingdon,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Kickmond,  Va. 
Wadcsville,  Va. 
Mt.  de  Cliantal, 
near  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Baldwin’s  Mills, 
Wis. 

Watertown,  Wis. 


Georgetown,  I).  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D. 
C.  (217  A  st. 
s.  e.). 

Washington,  D. 
C.  (14th  st.,  bet. 
I  and  K). 
Washington,  D. 
C.  (1403  New 
York  ave.). 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D. 

C.  (1336  I  st.). 
Near  Talilequah, 
Ind.  Ter. 

SantaFe.,N.  Mex. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Steilacoom,Wash. 
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Table  VI. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bev.  N.  H.  Eggleston’s  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  School  for  Boys. 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  J . 
S.  Harlem). 

Taylor  Academy . 

Peach  Orchard  High  School . 

Corinth  Academy . - . 


Granby,  Conn  .. 

Norwalk,  Conn  . 

Wilmington,  Del 
Buena  Vista,  Ga. 
Corinth,  Ga . 


Flemington  Institute 


Elemington,  Ga 


Hilliard  Institute  . . . 

Macon  County  Seminary 
Washington  Institute .  -  - 


Eorsyth,  Ga - 

Hicks’  Mills,  Ga 
Linton,  Ga . 


Mt.  Zion  Institute . . 

Masonic  Institute . 

D.  Campbell’s  Home  School 
Toccoa  Collegiate  Institute. 
St.  Francis  Xaverius’  School 
New  Providence  Academy  . 
La  Hue  County  High  School 


Mt.  Zion,  Ga . 

Pinggold,  Ga . 

Butledge,  Ga . 

Toccoa,  Ga . 

Dyerville,  Iowa . 

New  Providence,  Iowa. . 
Buffalo,  Ky . 


Flemingsburg  Seminary 


Flemingsburg,  Ky 


Kentucky  High  School 


Frankfort,  Ky 


Clay  Seminary . - . 

Patterson  Female  Institute . 

St.  Yincent’s  Academy . 

Blue  Hill  Academy . 

Houlton  Academy . 

Melrose  School . 

Samuel  T.  Lester’s  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Girls. 

Darlington  Academy . 


Manchester,  Ky . 

North  Middletown,  Ky . . 

Fairfield,  La . 

Blue  Hill,  Me . 

Houlton,  Me . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Darlington,  Md . 


St.  Clement’s  Hall . 

Mechanicstown  Male  and  Female  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Codman  Mansion  Home  School . 

Hopkins  Academy . . 

Preston  Cottage  School . 


Ellicott  City,  Md . 

Mechanicstown,  Md - 

Boston,  Mass.  (24th  ward) 

Hadley,  Mass . 

Newton,  Mass . 


Select  School 


Mankato,  Minn 


Bed  Wing  Collegiate  Institute 
Iuka  Collegiate  Institute . 


Bed  Wing,  Minn 
Iuka,  Miss . 


Parks’  Female  Institute . 

Lincoln  Institute . 

Yan  Bensselaer  Academy . 

Lake  Village  Select  School . 

Landatf  High  School . . . 

Baymond  High  School . 

Farnum  Preparatory  School . • 

Bound  Brook  Institute . . 

Hulse  Seminary . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Misses  French 
and  Bandolph). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Misses  Bucknall). 


Bipley,  Miss . 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . 

Bensselaer,  Mo . 

Lake  Village,  N.  H . 

Landaff,  N.  H . 

Baymond,  N.  H . 

Beverly,  N.  J . 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 


Tyng  Seminary . 

A'.  T.  Baldwin’s  Private  School  for  Boys  . 

Bemsen  Street  School . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 


Orange,  N.  J . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (25 
Tompkins  Place). 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


Bede  Hall  (boarding  school  for  boys) - 

Boarding  and  Day  School  on  the  Hudson 
(Miss  E.  E.  Dana). 

Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton . 


Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Dobbs’  Ferry,  N.  Y 


Easton,  N.  Y 


Half  Moon  Institute . 

Kearsarge  School  for  Boys 
Jackson  Institute . 


Half  Moon,  N.  Y 
Kingston,  N.  Y  . . 
Morrisania,  N.  Y 


Charlier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies .  New  York,  N.  Y 

Dr.  Yan  Norman’s  Classical  School .  New  York,  N.  Y 


Bemarks. 


Bemoved  to  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Closed. 

Sold  to  the  city. 

Suspended. 

See  St.  Cloud  High  School ;  identi¬ 
cal. 

Name  changed  to  Tranquil  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Suspended. 

Not  found. 

N ame  changed  to  Adams’  Practical 
School. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

For  primary  instruction  only. 
Closed. 

See  La  Bue  English  and  Classical 
Institute ;  identical. 

Merged  into  Kalamont  High 
School. 

Name  changed  to  Kentucky  Eclec¬ 
tic  Institute. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Temporarily  closed. 

See  Table  VLL 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Became  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  September,  1877. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Now  a  free  high  school. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Hillside 
Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Probably  now  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 

Sold  to  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 
See  Iuka  Presbyterial  Male  High 
School. 

Closed. 

See  Table  HI. 

Suspended. 

Now  a  public  grammar  school. 

Only  a  common  school. 

Has  no  permanent  instructors. 

See  Table  VII. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Bemoved  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Name  changed  to  Cedar  Grove 
Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Not  found. 

Suspended. 

See  Columbian  Institute ;  identical. 
See  St.  Mary’s  School;  probably 
identical. 

Suspended. 

Bemoved  to  Morristown,  N.  J . 

Name  changed  to  Friends’  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Easton. 

.  Sold  to  the  district. 

.  Closed.  _  , 

.  See  Jackson  Institute,  Now  York, 
N.  Y.  (Boston  ave.  and  167th 
street);  identical. 

.  Succeeded  by  French  and  English 
School,  Mile.  Lenz,  principal. 

.  Name  changed  to  Yan  Norman  In¬ 
stitute. 
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* 


Name. 


English,  French,  and  German  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  C.  A.  Hinsdale). 
Fort  Washington  English  and  French 
Institute. 

German- American  Institute . 

Girard  Institute . 

Lespinasse  Fort  Washington  Institute  . . 
Mr.  Hammond’s  School . 

Park  Institute . 

North  Granville  Seminary . 

Ogdcnshurg  Educational  Institute . 

Boys  and  Girls’  Institute  (Mrs.  Clear¬ 
water). 

St.  Mark’s  School . 

Trumansburg  Academy . 

Howland  School . 

Woodhull  Academy . 

Locust  Hill  Seminary . 

Yonkers  Military  Academy . 

Moliegan  Lake  School . 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy . 

Biddle  Memorial  Institute . 

Lovejoy  Academy . 

W cntworth  Male  Academy . 

Stantonsburg  High  School . 

Yadkinville  School . 

Canton  Collegiate  Institute . 

Maineville  Academy  and  Training  School 

Koch  and  Crumbaugh’s  School . 

Canaan  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary . 

Ercildoun  Seminary  for" Young  Ladies. . . 


Friends’  Select  School . 

Mt.  Dempsey  Academy . 

Muncy  Seminary . 

Aldine  English  and  Classical  Institute  . . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Miss  Eldredge). 

School  for  Young  Ladies  (Anne  V.  Buf- 
fum). 

Select  Private  School  (MissF.  Creighton). 
Washington  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 
(Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke). 

West  Penn  Square  Academy . 

West  Walnut  Street  School . 

Eildon  Seminary . 

Lexington  Female  High  School . 

Male  High  School . 

Khea  Academy . 

McKenzie  College  (preparatory  depart¬ 
ment). 

McMinn  Grange  High  School . 

Chattanooga  High  School . 

Owensville  High  School . 

Christ  Church" School . 

Church  and  Home  School  for  Girls  and 
Small  Boys. 

English  and  French  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Miss  S.  L.  Jones). 

Muskogee  Institute . 

English  and  Classical  School . . . 


Location. 


New  York,  N.  Y 


Closed. 


Kemarks. 


New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (336 
W.  29th  street). 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Now  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (40 
W.  29th  street). 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

North  Granville,  N.  Y. . . 

Ogdcnshurg,  N.  Y . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 


Closed  and  succeeded  by  Fort 
Washington  French  College. 

See  Moeller  Institute ;  identical. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

See  New  York  Latin  School;  iden-  1 
tical. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 


Near  Kochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y . 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y _ 

Woodhull,  N.  Y . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

Yorktown,  N.  Y . 

Carteret  County,  N.  C . . . 
Charlotte,  N.  C . 


Italeigh,  N.  C . 

W entworth,  N.  C . 

Wilson  County,  N.  C  . . . 

Yadkinville,  N.  C . 

Canton,  Ohio . 

Maineville,  Ohio . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Windsor,  Ohio . 

Carlisle,  Pa . . 

Ercildoun,  Pa . 


Germantown,  Pa.  (Ger¬ 
mantown  ave.). 

Landisburg,  Pa . 

Muncy,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (611 
Marshall  street). 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 


Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIII. 

Now  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Name  changed  to  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Only  a  common  school. 

Now  Biddlo  University;  see  Table 
IX. 

Not  found. 

Not  found. 

See  Hopewell  Academy,  Stantons¬ 
burg;  identical. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Now  a  public  high  school. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Kemoved  to  West  Chester  under 
the  name  of  Darlington  Semi¬ 
nary  for  Young  Ladies. 

See  Philadelphia. 

Not  in  existence. 

Kemoved. 

See  English  and  Classical  Institute;.  1 
identical. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1519 
Walnut  street). 

Shoemakertown,  Pa . 

Lexington  C.  H.,  S.  C  .  .. 

Columbia,  Tenn . 

Greeneville,  Tenn . 

McKenzie,  Tenn . 


Not  in  existence. 

See  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls  (probably  iden-  j 
tical) . 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Langton  j 
Select  Academy. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Columbia  High  School. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Edwards 
Academy. 

See  Table  VH. 


Mouse  Creek,  Tenn _ 

Ooltewah,  Tenn . 

Owensville,  Tex .... 
Fairfax,  Vt . 

Herndon,  Va . 

Washington,  D.  C.  (121 
Maryland  ave.  n.  e.). 
Eufauia,  Ind.  T.  (Creek 
Nation). 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . . 


See  McMinn  County  Agricultural  i 
and  Scientific  School  ;  "identical. 

See  Ooltewah  Academy ;  probably 
identical. 

Not  found. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Cham¬ 
plain  Hall,  Higligate. 

See  Herndon  Female  Institute ; 
identical. 

Kemoved ;  not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
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Table  VII.  Statistics  of  preparatory  schools,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1877,  fc. —  Continued. 

(Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none;  ....  indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  VII.— Statistics  of  preparatory  schools ,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1877,  ^c.—  Contemned. 

Note.—  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  VII. — Memoranda. 


Location. 


Item  arks. 


Name. 


Talladega  College 


Crawford  High  School . . . 

Bethlehem  Academy . 

Lynnland  Military  Institute . 

Franklin  Family  School . 

Classical  and  Mathematical  School 
(William  H.  Brooks,  a.  m.). 

Warren  Academy . 

Preparatory  Department  of  Bur¬ 
lington  College. 

Butgers  College  Grammar  School . . 
Germantown  Preparatory  School. . . 

Select  High  School  for  Young  Men 
and  Boys. 

Glenwood  Classical  Seminary . 


Talladega,  Ala 


Dalton,  Ga . 

Elizabethtown,  Ely . 

Glendale,  Ely . 

Top  sham,  Me . 

Boston,  Mass.  (47  Winter  street)  . 

Woburn,  Mass . 

Burlington,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

Germantown,  Pa.  (corner  Main 
and  Mill  streets). 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 


West  Brattleboro’,  Yt 


Preparatory  department  closed ; 
school  transferred  to  Table 
YI. 

See  Table  YI. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Table  YI. 

Principal  deceased. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Germantown  Academy. 

Name  changed  to  North  Broad 
Street  Select  School  for  Young 
Men  and  Boys. 

See  Brattleboro’  Academy; 
identical. 
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Table  VIII. —  Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  for  1877,  tfc. —  Continued. 
Xote.  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  VIII. — Memoranda. 


[Name. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Huntsville  Female  Seminary . 

Iiocker  College . 

Marguerite  Institute . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College 

Mary  Anna  Longstretli’s  Scliool  . . . 
Paine  Female  College . 


Huntsville,  Ala . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Hew  York,  H.  Y.  (13  E. 
46tli  st.). 

Delaware,  Ohio . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Goliad,  Tex . 


Name  changed  to  Rotherwood  Home. 

H ame  changed  to  Hamilton  Female  College. 
Removed. 

Consolidated  with  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Closed. 

Closed,  and  succeeded  by  Goliad  College. 


List  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  from  which  no  information  has  been 

received. 


Name. 


Location. 


Centenary  Institute . 

School  for  girls  (Miss  Sarah 
Porter). 

Young  Ladies’  Institute . 

Furlow  Masonic  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Cherokee  Baptist  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Female  College  of  Indiana 
St.  Mary’s  Academic  Institute . 

Warrendale  Female  College... 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy . 

Kentucky  College . ’ . 

Patapsco  Female  Institute _ 

Hotre  Dame  Academy . 

Female  College . 

Sharon  Female  College . 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Delaeove  Institute . 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Athenaeum  Seminary . 


St.  Clare’s  Academy 


Summerfleld,  Ala. 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Windsor,  Conn. 
Americus,  Ga. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
St.  Mary’s  of  the 
Woods,  Ind. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 
Ellicott  City,  Mil. 
Boston,  Mass. 

(Highlands). 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Sharon,  Miss. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Trenton,  H.  J. 

N ear  Albany,  H.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  FT.  Y. 
(cor.  "Clinton  st. 
and  Atlantic  av.). 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


Name. 


Location. 


Jane  Grey  School.., . 

English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  School. 

Asheville  Female  College.... 
Madame  Clement’s  School  . . . 


Academy  of  Hotre  Dame . 

Chegaray  Institute . 

Cottage  Hill  Seminary . 

Columbia  Female  College 
La  Grange  Female  College 
St.  Cecilia’s  Female  College  . . 
Savannah  Female  College 
Austin  Collegiate  Female  In¬ 
stitute. 

Bryan  Female  Seminary . 

Galveston  Female  High 
School. 

Ursuline  Academy . / 

Mozart  Institute  . . . 

Virginia  Female  Institute  . . . 
Wesleyan  Female  Institute.. 
Parkersburg  Female  Acad¬ 
emy. 


Mt.  Morris,  H.  Y. 
Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

(222  Madison  av.). 
Asheville,  H.  C. 
Germantown 
(Phila.),  Pa.  (W. 
Walnut  lane). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1527  Spruce  st.). 
York,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

La  Grange,  Tenn. 
Hashville,  Tenn. 
Savannah,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Bryan,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Do. 

Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 

Do. 

Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. 


Table  IX.—  Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  for  1877;  from  replies  to  inquiries  ly  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Note.— For  statistics  of  tlio  professional  schools  or  departments  connected  with  any  of  these  institutions,  reference  is  made  to  the  appropriate  tables. 
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*  From  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  a  Incidental  fee  $5.  b  Beneficiary  endowment.  c  Board  and  tuition.  d  From  Report  for  1870.  e  Total 
income  from  all  sources,  as  taken  from  the  Report  for  1875.  /Board,  tuition,  and  incidentals.  ’  g  These  statistics  are  for  all  departments.  h Income  from  permanent 
State  fund.  i  Interest  on  proceeds  United  States  land  grant  to  Rutgers  Scientific  School  (Table  X).  j  Average.  k  $10,000  income  from  the  conducting  of  parish  schools. 
I  United  libraries  of  college  and  theological  department.  m  In  all  libraries.  n  Also  12,000  in  the  special  libraries.  0  From  rents  and  interest  on  the  same.  p  Including 
cabinet,  art  gallery,  library,  &c.  q  Total  income  from  all  sources.  r  Includes  library.  s  Includes  room  rent  and  incidentals. 


Table  IX. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  for  1877,  <fc. — Continued. 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  a  Free  to  one  student  from  each  county.  b  Includes  contingent  fees.  c  Free  to  residents ;  $60  for  non¬ 
residents.  d  This  is  a  public  library,  but  is  also  the  university  library.  e  From  city  appropriation.  /Also  $175,000  not  yet  productive.  g  From  Report  for  1875. 
h  Board  and  tuition.  i  A  farm  of  67  acres  and  Mechanics’  Hall.  j  Rot  all  productive  at  present.  A;  Includes  special  funds.  A  Board  and  room.  m  To  Agricultural 

College.  n  Includes  hoard,  tuition,  and  incidental  expenses.  o  $30  contingent  fee.  p  From  contingent  fees.  q  Includes  board,  room-rent,  and  fuel.  r  The  income 
to  he  used  in  aiding  students.  s Rents  from  lands.  t Paid  by  State.  u  Including  fuel,  lights,  and  washing. 
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Table  IX. — Memoranda. 


Name. 

Location. 

A 

Remarks. 

North  Western  Christian  University . . 

Warren  College . 

St.  Clement’s  Hall . 

Hamline  University . 

Hannibal  College . 

Wilson  College . 

Newberry  College . 

McKenzie  College . 

Irvington,  Ind . 

Bowling  Green,  Ky . 

Ellicott  City,  Md . 

Near  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Hannibal,  Mo . 

Wilson,  N.  C . 

Walhalla,  S.  C . 

McKenzie,  Tenn . 

Name  changed  to  Butler  University. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Wilson  Collegiate  Inst  lute,  Ta¬ 
ble  YI. 

Removed  to  Newberry. 

See  Table  YU. 

Colleges  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 

Location. 

T.ti.  ftmTicrA  nnllp.ve _ _ _ 

La  Grange,  Ala. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 

Richmond,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Emmittsburg,  Md. 

Christian  College  of  the  State 
"  of  California. 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College . 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity. 

fVnf.rnl  TTrnvursitv . 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

New  Orleans  University . 

TW+.  St.  TVTnrv’si  flnlleve  . 

.TpifftPiusori  nollftffft . . . 

WashingtonrMiss. 
Canton,  Mo. 

Fulton,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TTnivpxaitv  ......... 

Wftflfmi'nsf'ift’P  Doll po* ft . 

Thavpr  f'lnllftO'A  . . . 

Alfred  TTnivurflitv _ ...... 

Marfiin  T/ntlifvr  CJollft£>*A . 

Name. 


Location. 


St.  Louis  College . 

Capital  University . 

Ohio  Central  College . 

Richmond  College . 

Pacific  University  and 
Tualatin  Academy. 

Lincoln  University' . 

La  Salle  College . 

Burritt  College . 

University  ot  St.  Mary - 

Marvin  College . 

Emory  and  Henry  College . 
Pio  Nono  College  and 
Teachers’  Seminary. 
Gonzaga  College . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

(228-232  W.  42dst.). 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Waxahacliie,  Tex. 
Emory,  Ya. 

St.  Francis  Station, 
Wis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  d  Suspended  for  the  present  as  a  distinct  institution,  but  g  Sustained  from  college  endowment. 

.Regular;  also  10  lecturers  in  a  special  course.  connected  with  Georgetown  College.  _  .  h  One  in  part. 

The  institution  has  been  closed  tor  some  years.  e  In  Kentucky;  first  charter  in  South  Carolina  in  1858.  i  Suspended  June,  1877. 

The  school  is  being  reorganized  and  reofficered.  /  Assisted  by  five  instructors  from  the  literary  department.  /  In  part. 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  6  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX) .  d  The  institution  has  been  closed  for  some  years, 

a  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875*  c  $100, 271  in  real  estate,  &c.,  unproductive.  ^The  school  is  being  reorganized  and  reofficered. 
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matriculates  for  the  spring  term.  c  There  has  been  no  regular  session  since  that  of  1875-76.  d  19  in  practical  botany.  e  University  charter. 
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Table  XIV.- — Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and 

Naval  Academies  for  the  year'  1877. 


'J 


States  and  Territo¬ 
ries. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

N  ew  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . 

Yermont . 

Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Arizona . 

Dakota . 


Idaho  . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . 

Foreign . . 

At  large . . 


Total. 


181 


93 


84 


UNITED 

STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

.  y 

Number  of  candidates. 

\ 

Number  accepted. 

Number  rejected. 

On  what  account. 

Total. 
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a  Not  examined  in  this  branch. 


6  Japanese  received  under  a  resolution  of  Congress. 
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Table  XV. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in  1877  by  universities,  colleges,  scientific 


[The  following  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  1  of  this  table:  L.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
of  Science;  B.  C.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering ;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr.,  Bachelor  of  Aoti 
Mining  Engineer;  IX  E.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architecture;  Ph.  B.,  Bachelorof 
D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Institutions  and  locations. 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  Ala 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala . 

Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  Ala . . 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala . . 

Arkansas  College,  Batesville,  Ark . . 

Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro’,  Ark . . 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark . . 

Judson  University,  Judsonia,  Ark . 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

St.  Mary’s  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal . 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal . 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal . 

California  College,  Vacaville,  Cal . 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal . 

State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo . 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn . 

Yale  College,  Hew  Haven,  Conn . 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del . >. . 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga . 

Gainesville  College,  Gainesville,  Ga . 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga . 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga . 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  HI . 

St.  Viator’s  College,  Bourbo'nnais  Grove,  Ill . 

Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  Ill . 

Carthage  College,  Carthage,  HI . 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  HI . 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI . 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI . 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI . 

ELnox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  HI . 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill . 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Ill . 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI . 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  Ill . 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Ill . 

Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Ill . 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana,  Ill 

Westfield  College,  Westfield',  Ill . 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Ill . . 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.... 
Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind . 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind . 

HartsviUe  University,  Hartsville,  Ind . 

Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind . 

Smithson  College,  Logansport,  Ind . 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind  . 
Moore’s  Hill  College,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ind  . . 
Eaxlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 
Itidgeville  Collofre,.  Rid  d-a’HIIa  t™ 


idgeville  College,  Ridgeville,  Ind......”....””.'.' 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 

5  2  are  “ mistress  of  arts ”  and  2  “mistress  of  science.” 
c  These  are  mistress  of  arts.” 


Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


All  classes. 

Letters. 

All  degrees 

A 

.  B. 

A. 

M. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course,  L.  B. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4 

0 

1 
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0 

3 

al 

<J 

34 

4 

.... 

20 

6 

4 

8 

3 

8 

6 

6 

2 
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2 

3 

2 
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11 

0 

5 

13 

1 

2 

14 

2 

6 

1 

512 

3 

1 

0 

3' 

6 

c5 

0 

0 

36 

2 

.... 

20 

14 

2 

56 

8 

.... 

27 

29 

3 

220 

116 

16 

2 

10 

3 

1 

54 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

32 

5 

27 

2 

28 

4 

18 

10 

32 

1 

«... 

7 

. ... 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

9 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

64 

5 

8 

8 

2 

1 

0 

131 

2 

4 

16 

12 

2 

26 

0 

•  .  •  . 

11 

5 

7 

1 

51 

4 

5 

8 

3 

1 

2 

33 

3 

•  .  •  . 

4 

1 

44 

1 

29 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

21 

5 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

2 

t9 

2 

5 

2 

~2 

18 

0 

14 

3 

0 

8 

3 

1 

15 

10 

10 

~ 

6 

0 

R 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

jo 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

11 

0 

... 

5 

1 

2 

1 

...1. 

d  Also  2  M.  L. 
e  Ad  eundem  degree. 

/This  is  “mistress  of  science.” 
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and  other  professional  schools,  and  hy  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

Letters;  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts;  A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts;  Sc.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science;  Sc.  M.,  Master 
culture;  B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  M.  E.,  Mining  Engineer ;  C.  &  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
Philosophy;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music;  Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music; 
Dental  Surgery;  Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws]. 

conferred ; _ indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.  M. 

In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &  C.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

In  course,  B.  M.  E.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Arch. 

In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  D.  E. 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.  D. 

In  course,  Mus.  B. 

Honorary,  Mus.  D. 

In  course,  D.  B. 

Honorary,  D.  D. 

In  course,  M.  D. 

In  course,  D.  D.  S. 

In  course,  Ph.  G. 

In  course,  LL.  B. 

Honorary,  LL.  D. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
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jfi 
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11 
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12 
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13 
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14 
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15 
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17 
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18 

52 

22 
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d26 

... 

19 

3 

1 

20 
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3 

el 

21 

10 
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21 

22 
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.... 

23 

4 

24 

Q 
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1 
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.  .  .  . 

25 

26 

27 
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28 
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2 

41 
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30 

"  •  * 

31 

O 
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9 
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g*  9 

49 

.  -  .  . 

32 

in 

33 

1 

34 

1 

4 

2 

35 

20 

2 

3 

1 

36 

*  *  " 

1 

37 

J.O 

Q 

38 

39 

3 

9 

2 

40 

41 

9 

A 

42 

Li 

•  •  * 

43 

A 

44 

9 

1 

45 

Li 

1 

Q 

46 

1 

■  • 

O 

2 

47 

0 

Q 

48 

Q 

O 

1 

49 

O 

1 

1 

50 

1 

Q 

.  • 

1 

51 

O 

7 

1 

52 

4 

53 

l 

54 

I 


Includes  1  honorary  M.  D.  and  1  ad  eundem. 
This  is  “laureate  of  arts.” 


i  Includes  2  laureate  degrees. 
j  Includes  those  conferred  in  commercial  course. 
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Table  XY. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
93 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Norwegian  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa . 

University  of  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa . 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa . . 

Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

German  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa . ’. . 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vemon,  Iowa . . 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa . 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa . 

Western  College,  Western  College,  Iowa . 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans . 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Kans . 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans . 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans . 

St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Mary’s,  Kans . 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kans . 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Bardstown,  Ky . 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky . 

Cecilian  College,  Cecilian  Junction,  Ky . 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky . . 

Eminence  College,  Eminence,  Ky . 

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  Farmdale,  Ky . 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky . 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky . 

Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  College.  North  Middletown’ 

Ky. 

Bethel  College,  Russellville,  Ky . 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La . 

Jefferson  College  (St.  Mary’s),  St.  James,  La . 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me . 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me . 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Orono,  Me. 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me . 

St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md . 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.’’’.! . 

J ohns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore,  Md . 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Station,  Md . ! ! ! ! 

Frederick  College,  Frederick,  Md . 

W estem  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md  ..!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,’ Mass!  !!!!!!”’ 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Mass . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass . 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

HPn  ffa  Pellnn'M  C  ^  TTtl  1  A  T 


Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass . 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass . 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Wot- 
cester,  Mass. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich . 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

a  Includes  4  “bachelor  of  didactics.” 
b  Includes  4  conferred  on  completion  of  normal  course. 
c  Commercial  diplomas. 

nlClU(leS  1  E-  bachelor  of  English)  and  4  B.  C.  S.  (bachelor  of  commercial  science), 
egrees  not  specified ;  also  40  on  completion  of  commercial  course. 

/  Ad  eundem  degree. 

g  These  degrees  conferred,  but  the  number  of  each  not  specified. 


All  classes. 

Letters. 

All  degrees. 

A.  B. 

A.M. 

pq 
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© 
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c3 
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1 

s 

H 

P 
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© 
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© 
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A 
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o 

w 

O 
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6 

7 

s 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

-  43 

1 

.... 

13 

7 

-  al23 

3 

.  .  •  • 

15 

•  •  •  s 

7 

0 

0 

34 

0 

.... 

13 

12 

36 

1 

_  _  _  _ 

10 

. . . . 

9 

-  512 

0 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1 

6 

0 

0 

14 

3 

7 

2 

2 

i 

3 

0 

m  •  m  m 

1 

1 

10 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

cl5 

6 

12 

2 

11 

1 

1 

8 

1 

m  m  m  m 

6 

1 

d  9 

1 

4 

9 

1 

7 

e27 
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0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

87 

/ 1 

.... 

29 

/I 

20 

3 

(9) 

(9) 

.... 

16 

24 

4 

19 

5 

3 

i4 

1 

iA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

2 

\ 

6 

1 

89 

10 

76 

13 

6 

10 

0 

153 

0 

25 

1 

0 

322 

6 

.... 

170 
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2 

29 

0 

16 

. . 

5 

44 

6 

.  .  .  . 

35 

9 

14 

14 

23 

5 

2 

1 
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0 
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.... 
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;  1877  by  universities ,  colleges ,  tfc. — Continued, 

conferred ;  ....  indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy- 

Medicine. 

Law. 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 
79' 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90- 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.M. 

In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &  C.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

P 

P 

£ 

P 

o 

OQ 

u 

O 

o 

A 

4 

f-i 

P 

© 

m 

i 

o 

A 

In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  D.  E. 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.  D. 

In  course,  Mus.  B. 

P 

OQ 

0 

a 

£ 

u 

o 

rt 

o 

H 

In  course,  D.  B. 

Honorary,  D.  H. 

In  course,  M.  H. 

In  course,  H.  D.  S. 

In  course,  Ph.  G. 

In  course,  LL.  B. 

Honorary,  LL.  D. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

i 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

4 

1 

23 

75 

1 

2 

9 

1 

13 

9 

6 

... 

11 

1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

4 

4 

2 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

13 

25 

3 

7 

5 

.... 

M 
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1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

10 

7 

7 

.  .  .  . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

... 

18 

. ... 

45 

.... 

1 

10 

1 

4 

6 

7 

1 

jS 

*•*' 

3 

2 

1 

23 

4 

k3 

1 

1 

11 

5 

.  19 

... 

ll 

97 

10 

m2  6 

122 

h  These  are  “bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering. 
i  After  examination ;  none  in  course. 
j  These  are  D.  D.  M. 

k  Includes  those  conferred  on  examination. 

I  These  are  “master  of  philosophy.” 
m  These  are  “pharmaceutical  chemist.” 
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107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
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Table  XY. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 

« 

Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich . 

Hope  College,  Holland  City,  Mich . 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich . . . 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich . 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn . 

St.  John’s  Coliege,  St.  Joseph,  Minn . 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss . 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss . 

Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  Miss . 

St.  Vincent’s  Coliege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  . . 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo . 

Central  College,  Kayette,  Mo . 

Lincoln  College,  Greenwood,  Mo . 

Woodland  College,  Independence,  Mo . 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo . 

Baptist  College,  Louisiana,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo . 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Mo . 

Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr . 

Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr . 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H . 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J . 

St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y . 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y . 

Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

St.  John’s  College,  FordhanijN.  Y . 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Cornell  University^  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y . 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  tho  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C . 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College,  N.  C . 

Rutherford  College,  Excelsior,  N.  C . 

North  Carolina  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C . 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C . 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio . * . 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio . I...! 

German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio . . 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


All  degrees. 

In  course,  L.  B. 

A.  B. 

A.  M. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

16 

6 

7 

4 

8 

0 

4 

4 

5 

0 

1 

15 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

16 

0 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

a9 

0 

10 

0 

2 

3 

5 

6 

4 

0 

0 

66 

0 

1 

1 

c50 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

3 

2 

27 

0 

1 

2 

i 

d3 

d2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

39 

9 

.... 

(e) 

(e) 

6 

10 

1 

58 

15 

28 

159 

9 

98 

50 

1 

14 

1 

.... 

10 
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5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

8 

8 

16 

1 

5 

11 

5 

1 

.... 

1 

4 

32 

6 

.... 

18 

11 

3 

67 

0 

3 

9 

14 

2 

14 

2 

24 

0 

.... 

18 

6 

218 

7 

.... 

26 

25 

il 

0 

0 

237 

6 

10 

1 

45 

0 

45 

44 

2 

33 

8 

148 

13 

28 

3 

46 

2 

10 

7 

5 

10 

5 

3 

0 

4 

2 

7 

.... 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

11 

3 

1 

i 

12 

6 

3 

9 

1 

6 

4 

0 

2 

11 

7 

4 

a  These  are  “master  of  accounts.” 
b  Includes  4  conferred  in  commercial  course. 
c  Includes  7  “bachelor  of  horticulture”  and 
1  “bachelor  of  pedagogics.” 


d  Degrees  not  specified. 

e  These  degrees  conferred,  but  the  number  of 
each  not  specified. 

f  These  are  “mechanical  engineer.” 
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1877  by  universities,  colleges,  tf'C. — Continued, 
conferred ;  ....  indicates  none  returned. 
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Theol¬ 
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B. 
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Ph.  D. 
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PH 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a 

a 

pq 
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A 
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Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 
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p 
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O 
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s 

0 

0 

3 

O 

w 
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O 

0 
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O 
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u 

P 

0 

0 

A 

Ph 
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p 

0 

A 

9 
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LI 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

is 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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g  This  is  “doctor  of  science.” 
h  These  are  M.  Ph.  (mistress  of  philosophy). 
i  Ad  eundem  degree. 


j  This  18  a.  X.  xf.  yji. 

k  Includes  2  honorary. 

I  These  are  degrees  in  painting. 
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Table  XV. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institutions  and  locations. 


163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208  _ _ _ _ 

209  Brown  University,  Providence!  it, 

210  r.nl1no*n  a!'  n i - 1 _ i 

211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 
223 


University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Farmers’  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio . ..!!!!!!!!! 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio . 

Ivenyon  College,  Gamhier,  Ohio . 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio . 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio . . 

W estem  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio . " 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio . !" . 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio .  ! . 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio . ’ . 

McCorkle  College,  Sago,  Ohio . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

One  Study  University,  Scio,  Ohio . ’ 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio . ! ! ! 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio . ! . 

Urbana  University,  Urbana,  Ohio .  \ . 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio . . 

Geneva  College,  West  Geneva,  Ohio . . ! 

Willoughby  College,  Willoughby,  Ohio . [ 

W ilberforce  University,  Xenia,  Ohio . .  ' 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio . ! 

Corvallis  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg . 

Christian  College,  Monmouth,  Oreg _ 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oreg _ !..!!!!.’!! . 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oreg . !!!!!!*!" 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa . . 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa .  . 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa .  . 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa . . . 

Ursinus  College,  Freeland  (Collegeville  post-office),' Pa . 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa . 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa .  . . . 

Haverford  College,  Haverford  College,  Pa . " 

Monongahela  College,  Jefferson,  Pa . 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa! ! ! ! ! !.".'!!"*' 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa . 

Mercersburg  College,  Mercorsburg,  Pa . !!!”!!!"!!!' 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa . . 

St.  J oseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  ' 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa" ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !!!!!' 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa .  . 

1  ennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, Pa  ..!!!!!' 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Augustinian  College  of  St.  Thomas  of  Vmanova  (Villanova 
post-office),  Pa. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa 


College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C . 

Erskine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C .  . 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.  C . !!!!!'” 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C . . 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Athens,  Term 

Beech  Grove  College,  Beech  Grove,  Term . 

King  College,  Bristol,  Tonn . . . 

Hiwassee  Gollege,  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn . 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn"" 

Last.  Tennessee  University,  Knoxville,  Tenn . 

Cumoerland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn . ”! 

Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn . 

Manchester  College,  Manchester,  Tonn! !!!!!!!!! . 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn . !!!•!!! 

a  These  are  M.  L.  A. 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


All  degrees 

). 

A.  B. 

A.M. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

W 

►4 

© 

05 

H 

0 

o 

o 

& 

1 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

• 

<D 

m 

0 

O 

O 

£ 

Honorary. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

0 

.  5 

2 

1 

.  2 

1 

51 

3 

m  m  m 

.  27 

a21 

1 

6 

4 

.  6 

11 

1 

.  10 

7 

1 

15 

0 

15 

24 

5 

14 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

1 

5 

30 

0 

22 

2 

9 

6 

2 

6 

1 

19 

5 

9 

10 

0 

4 

2 

1 

13 

2 

4 

4 

1 

10 

6 

•  2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

1 

6 

0 

b2 

. ... 

14 

1 

7 

17 

1 

•  •  >  • 

10 

7 

1 

11 

1 

b2 

2 

7 

16 

3 

•  mm. 

11 

5 

i 

83 

3 

•  •  •  m 

40 

14 

2 

8 

6 

39 

3 

.... 

24 

15 

1 

2  1 

3 

2 

3 

11  | 

1 

«  a  •  • 

6 

4 

1 

5 

1 

>  a  a  • 

1 

2 

19 

3 

m  m  m  m 

13 

6 

13 

2 

13 

6 

6 

25 

3 

17 

0 

0 

204 

5 

.... 

21 

12 

12 

0 

8 

b8 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

3 

21 

3 

12  . 

4 

72 

2  . 

a  a  . 

51  . 

17 

2 

5 

4 

1 

14 

3  . 

14  . 

5 

0  . 

5  . 

15  . 

11  . 

3  . 

d2 

2  . 

1  . 

1  . 

3 

0  . 

3  . 

12 

3  . 

a  a  ■ 

6  . 

2 

3 

1  . 

1  . 

19 

2  . 

_ 

10  . 

4 

1 

50  . 

6  . 

1 

1 

1  . 

1  - 

1 

5  1 

1  . 

5  . 

b  Theso  are  “  mistress  of  art.” 
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1877  by  universities,  colleges,  $'C. — Continued, 

conferred; _ indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy- 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.  M. 

In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &  C.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

£ 

w 

<£ 

m 

H 

0 

o 

o 

In  course,  B.  Arch. 

In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  D.  E. 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.  D. 

In  courso,  Mus.  B. 

Honorary,  Mus.  D. 

In  course,  H.  B. 

Honorary,  D.  D. 

In  course,  M.  D. 

In  course,  D.  D.  S. 

In  course,  Ph.  G-. 

In  course,  LL.  B. 

Honorary,  LL.  I). 

Tn  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

1 

163 

164 

3 

2 

165 

1 

3 

166 

1 

1 

167 

3 

168 

169 

1 

• 

2 

1 

370 

2 

171 

1 

172 

8 

173 

174 

1 

175 

1 

10 

4 

176 

177 

1 

178 

4 

A 

i 

1 

179 

180 

181 

1 

182 

183 

A 

184 

9 

4 

185 

A 

186 

7 

1 

387 

188 

1 

189 

2 

190 

12 

K 

6 

1 

. 

391 

...» 

2 

192 

1 

1 

193 

1 

194 

1 

195 

9 

1 

196 

3 

197 

2 

198 

199 

S 

3 

200 

201 

9 

Q 

11 

1 

124 

24 

1 

202 

o 

2 

203  * 

7 

204 

205 

t 

206 

A 

207 

3 

208 

O 

4 

209 

210 

2 

211 

232 

t 

213 

1 

2 

214 

215 

216 

A 

217 

218 

* 

219 

•t! 

3 

39 

•  •  •  • 

220 

1 

1 

1 

221 

222 

•  ® 

223 

c Include  one  degree  of  “analytical  cliemist.” 


d  These  are  M.  E.  L. 
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Table  XY. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 


Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institutions  and  locations. 

All  classes. 

Letters. 

All  degrees. 

w 

>4 

cJ 

CO 

P 

o 

o 

A.  B. 

A.  M. 

© 

50 

3 

O 

O 

d 

H 

Pi 

O 

Pi 

o 

w 

<v 

50 

H 

P 

o 

o 

P 

H 

f? 

cS 

Pi 

O 

Pi 

O 

w 

6 

50 

3 

o 

o 

A 

cS 

Pi 

O 

fl 

O 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

224 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Memphis,  Tenn . 

a2 

1 

1 

225 

Mosheim  Institute,  Mosheim,  Tenn . 

4 

0 

4 

.... 

226 

Mossy  Creek  Baptist  College,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn . 

6 

1 

4 

2 

227 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

0 

1 

228 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . . 

3 

o 

2 

229 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

62 

1 

230 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn . 

4 

1 

1 

231 

Green eville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tusculum,  Tenn . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

232 

Texas  Military  Institute,  Austin^  Tex . .! . 

(c) 

0 

233 

Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex . 

10 

o 

4 

234 

Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield,  Tex . 

9 

9 

235 

Waco  University,  Waco,  Tex  . . .  .w. . . . . 

13 

2 

7 

236 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  Bur- 

49 

4 

8 

2 

2 

lington,  Vt. 

237 

Middiebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt . 

19 

5 

13 

6 

2 

238 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt . 

d3 

239 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va . 

1 

1 

240 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

(e) 

0 

241 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney^  Va . '1'. _ 

12 

0 

12 

242 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. . 

(f) 

0 

243 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va . 

g  33 

244 

Washington  and' Lee  Universitv,  Pexington,  Va . 

"24 

5 

a 

245 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va . V....' . 

0 

246 

University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia.  Va . 

37 

0 

1 

2 

247 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va . 

3 

4 

2 

248 

West  Virginia  College,  Flemington,  W.  VaT’. . 

0 

0 

249 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va . 

9 

6 

250 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis . 

16 

2 

o 

251 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis . 

26 

21 

“  “  * 

252 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  Wis . 

42 

5 

253 

Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis . ’. . 

9 

1 

254 

Racine  College,  Racine,  Wis . 

9 

5 

4 

.... 

255 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis . 

12 

0 

7 

3 

"  ®  " 

256 

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  C . 

24 

3 

6 

1 

3 

257 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C . 

1 

(3) 

258 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C . 

3 

0 

\Jf 

3 

*  "  * 

259 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C . 

3 

1 

2 

260 

Holy  Angels’  College,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter . 

0 

a  Also  4  diplomas  to  young  men  as  “accountants.” 
b  This  is  D.  C.  L. 

c Degree  of  “graduate”  on  five  students. 
d  Degrees  not  specified. 

e 9  “ graduate  in  agriculture ”  and  7  “graduate  in  agriculture  and  mechanics.” 
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1877*  by  universities,  colleges,  fyc. — Continued. 


conferred; - indicates .pone  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy- 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.  M. 

In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &  C.  E. 

k- 

Ph. 

B. 

Ph.  D. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

*8 

N 

w 

<v 

02 

& 

O 

o 

a 

In  course,  B.  Arch. 

In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  D.  E. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course,  Mus.  B. 

Honorary,  Mus.  D. 

In  course,  D.  B. 

Honorary,  D.  D. 

In  course,  M.  D. 

In  course,  D.  D.  S. 

In  course,  Ph.  Gr. 

In  course,  LL.  B. 

Honorary,  LL.  D. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

224 

225 

« 

1 

226 

1 

227 

1 

228 

1 

52 

8 

229 

9, 

1 

&i 

230 

1 

231 

232 

6 

t 

233 

* 

234 

6 

2 

235 

3 

3 

1 

33 

l 

236 

2 

l 

237 

238 

239 

240 

- 

241 

242 

1 

243 

1 

2 

11 

244 

245 

2 

3 

13 

16 

246 

1 

3 

i 

247 

248 

Q 

249 

12 

2 

1 

i 

250 

251 

19 

3 

5 

hi 

10 

252 

1 

1 

253 

2 

i3 

254 

9 

255 

15 

2 

256 

0) 

1 

257 

(JL) 

258 

1 

1 

259 

260 

*• 

I 

/  There  were  52  graduates. 

g These  are  “graduate  Virginia  Military  Institute.'’ 
h  This  is  B.  M.  M.  (bachelor  of  mining  and  metallurgy), 
i  These  are  S.  T.  E. 

j  These  degrees  conferred,  hut  the  number  of  each  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. — Part  2. — Degrees  conferred  in  1877  by  professional  schools  not  connected  with 

y  universities  and  colleges. 


[The  following  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  2  of  this  table:  D.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery; 
Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 


Institutions  and  locations. 

Degrees  of  all  classes  in 

course. 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

P 

<D 

CO 

H 

3 

§ 

3 

M 

P 

P 

Li 

a 

K 

o 

3 

o 

H 

P 

S 

GG 

t-t 

P 

o 

o 

3 

m 

ft 

ft 

<D 
c a 

Fh 

P 

o 

o 

A 

6 

Ph 

<v 

GG 

3 

o 

o 

A 

P 

P 

P 

<& 

CD 

H 

3 

o 

o 

3 

H 

P 

P 

P 

£ 

cS 

u 

o 

3 

o 

w 

k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Department  of  Talladega  College,  Talla¬ 
dega,  Ala. 

Pacihc  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal . 

3 

0 
3 
a  5 
a  8 

0 

ul8 

10 

al2 

5 

0 

alO 

0 
a4 
( i5 

0 

0 

a20 

8 

«16 

38 

0 

a35 

al2 

a38 

al5 

alG 

a2 

al8 

a46 

a25 

al5 

ell 

0 

o28 

a6 

0 

alO 

a24 

0 

ctl2 

alO 

al3 

2 

a4 

al4 

(e) 

a9 

3 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn . 

3 

Augusta  Institute,  Augusta,  G;i . 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  HI . 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  HI . 

,  10 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  HI . 

5 

Wartburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  HI . 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Pock  Island,  Ill. . . . 
Concordia  College,  Springfield,  i’ll . 

Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky . 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me . 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass  . . 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

8 

Newton  Theologicarinstitution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Concordia  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

38 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark, N.  J..  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J . 

Theological  Seminary  of  'the  Deformed  Church  in 
America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y . 

The  Tabernac]e~Lay  College," Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Newburgh  Theological  Seminary,  Newburgh,  N.  Y... 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

&1 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y _ 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge, 

St.  Joseph’s  Provincial  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y . 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

St.  Mary’s  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio  . . 

Heidelberg  Theological'Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio . 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa... 
Moravian  Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

10 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  "Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  Meadville,  Pa . 

2 

Divinity  School  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cvozer  Theological  Seminarv,  Upland,  Pa . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

aNumber  of  graduates  reported.  d  Includes  2  A.  M. 

o  Ibis  was  “bachelor  of  scred  theology.”  e  There  were  11  full  graduatesi  also  4  partial, 

c  Number  ordained  during  athe  year. 
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49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


54 

55 

56 


57 

58 

59 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


Institutions  and  locations. 


C Q 
<D 
m 

GC 

cS 

O  • 

_ .  O 

C3  g 
r+H  O 

o  o 

in 

<£> 

CD 

rH 

to 

CD 

P 


9, 


Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Ya  . . . 
Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Ya. 

Nashotah  House,  Nashotah,  Wis . - . - . 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Francis  Station,  Y7is 
Way  land  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C . 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Ill. 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  #  , 

Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 


Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala - 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal ... . 
Medical  Department,  University  of  California,  b  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  G-a . 

Hush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Medical  College  of  Evansville,  Evansville,  Ind . 

Indiana  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  Iowa... 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  d  Louisville,  Ky . 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Louisville  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md  .. 
University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich . 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. . . 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirm¬ 
ary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  , 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa - -- - 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Pdchmond,  Ya . 

College  of  American  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Macon,  Oa. 
Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI. -  - 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  Now  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Chicago  Homoeopathic  College,  Chicago,  HI . 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ill. ... ...  -  -  ------ 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  ot  Missouri,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

a  Number  of  graduates  reported. 
b  The  only  department  reporting  degrees  con¬ 
ferred. 

c  Includes  1  ad  eundem.  . 

dls  the  medical  department  of  Central  Uni¬ 
versity,  hut  the  only  department  reporting 
degrees. 
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e Includes  degrees  of  “master  in  pharmacy.” 
/Includes  3  ad  eundem  and  2  honorary. 
g  Includes  1  honorary. 
h  Also  1  license  to  practice  conferred. 
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Degrees  of  Ml  classes  in 
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Medicine. 

Law. 
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Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  Hew  York, 
1ST.  Y. 

Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

alO 

39 

25 

38 

b53 

19 

17 

21 

5 

14 

8 

34 

40 

4 

5 
5, 

11 

75 

16 

55 

13 
88 
c2 
d  5 

39 

25 

38 

553 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore,  Md  . . 
Maryland  Dental  College,  Baltimore,  Md . 

19 

17 

21 

5 

14 

8 

34 

40 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass . 

Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Hew  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Hew  York,  H.  Y . 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  Ill . 

4 

5 

5 

11 

75 

16 

55 

13 

88 

c2 

d5 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  LouisviLe,  Ky . 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore.  Md . 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass _ 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Yjo . 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Hew  York,  Hew 
York,  H.  Y. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  Hashville,  Tei.n . 

national  Collegeol  Pharmacy,"  Washington,  D.  C . 

a  Doctor  of  midwifery.  c  These  are  “  pkarmacal  chemist.” 

b  Includes  2  honorary.  d These  are  “doctor  of  pharmacy.” 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1877  by  schools  for  the  siipeiior  instruction 

of  women. 

[The  following  are'the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  3  of  this  table :  A.  B.,  Graduate  in 
Arts ;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts ;  B.  L.  A.,  Graduate  in  Liberal  Arts ;  B.  L.,  Graduate  in  Letters ;  M.  L.  A., 
Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literature;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philosophy ; 
M.P.L.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature;  B.  Sc.,  Graduate  in  Science;  Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Music.] 
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Institutions  and  locations. 
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8 

19 
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12 

11 

37 

12 

10 

7 

16 
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11 
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7 
2 
6 
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5 

8 
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9 

21 

4 
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11 
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cl 
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61 


10 


12 


8 


12 

28 

10 


11 

9 

12 


Union  Female  College,  Eufaula,  Ala . 

Florence  Synodical  Female  College, 

Florence,  Ala. 

Marion  Female  Seminary,  Marion,  Ala  . . 

Alabama  Central  Female  College,  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala. 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College, 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

"Wesleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Ga . 

Southern  Masonic  Female  College,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ga. 

Dalton  Female  College,  Dalton,  Ga . 

Monroe  Female  College,  Forsyth,  Ga. . . 

Griffin  Female  College,  Griffin,  Ga . 

AVesleyan  Female  College,  Macon,  Ga . . 

College  Temple,  Kewnan,  Ga . 

Young  Female  College,  Thomasville,  Ga 
Highland  College  for  Women,  Highland 
Park,  IB. 

Hlinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Knoxville,  111 . 

De  Pauw  Female  College,  Hew  Albany, 

Ind. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  To¬ 
peka,  Hans. 

Bethel  Female  College,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 
Lexington  Baptist  Female  College,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Hy. 

Millersburg  Female  College,  Millers- 
burg,  Hy. 

Mt.  Sterling  Female  College,  Mt.  Ster¬ 
ling,  Hy. 

Bourbon  Female  College,  Paris,  Hy . 

Logan  Female  College,  Hussellville,  Hy . 

Shelbyville  Female  College,  Slielbyville, 

Hy. 

Stanford  Female  College,  Stanford,  Ky. . 

Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 

Clinton,  La. 

Mansfield  Female  College,  Mansfield,  La. 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
College,  Kent’s  Hill,  Me. 

Waterville  Classical  Institute,  Water- 
ville,  Me. 

Baltimore  Female  College,  Baltimore,  Md 
Minneapolis  Female  Seminary,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Whitworth  Female  College,  Brook- 
haven,  Miss. 

Franklin  Female  College,  Holly  Springs, 

Miss. 

Meridian  Female  College,  Meridian,  Miss 

Union  Female  College,  Oxford,  Miss . 

Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo . 

Independence  Female  College,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Seminary,  Jennings,  Mo . 

Central  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph  Female  College,  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 

Hew  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College,  Tilton,  H.  H. 

a  With  the  degree  of  graduate.  6  The  degree  of  D.  D 


All  degrees. 
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c  Degree  not  specified. 
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All  degrees. 

Institutions  and  locations. 
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li 

12 

13 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

Tilden  Ladies’  Seminary,  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 

Bordentown  Female  College,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Murfrees¬ 
boro’,  1ST.  C. 

Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Glendale  Female  College,  Glendale,  Ohio. 

Highland  Institute,  Hillsboro’,  Ohio . 

alO 

4 

4 

17 

14 

3 

8 

2 

6 

<&) 

11 

(&) 

49 

11 

50 

6 

6 

51 

Hillsboro’  Female  College,  Hillsboro’, 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Female  College,  College- 
ville,  Pa. 

Irving  Female  College,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Female  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Due  West  Female  College,  Due  West, 
S.C. 

Williamston  Female  College,  Williams- 
ton,  S  C. 

Wesley  an  Female  College,  Brownsville, 
Tenn. 

Bellevue  Female  College,  Collierville, 
Tenn. 

Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

State  Female  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. . . 

Murfreesboro’  Female  Institute,  Mur- 

2 

2 

62 

(&> 

3 

(&> 

(&) 

53 

4 

1 

54 

clO 

4 

5 

55 

13 

13 

56 

7 

7 

57 

dl 

6 

58 

4 

4 

59 

4 

4 

60 

19 

7 

12 

61 

9 

6 

3 

62 

freesboro’,  Tenn. 

Soule  Female  College,  Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn. 

W.  E.  Ward’s  Seminary  for  Young  La- 

14 

14 

63 

42 

42 

64 

dies,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn . 

el 

1 

65 

Pogersville  Female  College,  Ilogers- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn  . 
C happeU  Hill  Female  College,  Chappell 

Dallas  Female  College,  Dallas,  Tex . 

7 

7 

66 

18 

17 

1 

67 

7 

7 

68 

5 

5 

69 

Andrew  Female  College,  Huntsville,  Tex 

3 

3 

70 

Baylor  Female  College,  Independence, 

8 

8 

71 

Tex. 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fe- 

3 

1 

• 

2 

72 

male  College,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Martha  Washington  College,  Abingdon, 

9 

8 

1 

73 

Va. 

Albemarle  Female  Institute,  Char- 

3 

3 

74 

lottesville,  Va. 

Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winches- 

all 

75 

ter,  Va. 

Wheeling  Female  College.  Wheel  inf. 

(&) 

12 

(&) 

(&) 

76 

W.  Va. 

Milwaukee  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. . . . 

12 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 

&  These  degrees  conferred,  but  the  number  not  reported, 
c Includes  1  B.  E.  E.  (“bachelor  of  English  literature.”) 
d. Includes  1  “graduate  in  French.” 

e  Includes  6  on  whom  the  degree  of  “  graduate  ”  was  conferred. 
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Table  XVI  .—  Statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  numbering  each  300  volumes  or  upwards  for  1877,  <fc—  Continued. 
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Table  XVIII.— 


Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  blind  for  1877; 

Note.— x  indicates  the  employment  ta 


Name. 


Location. 


Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind  . 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . . . 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind . 
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•rH 

1-2 
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<4H 
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ct 
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Superintendent. 
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Ph 
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gq.2 

bC 
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■H 

Sd 

a 
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<D 
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Talladega,  Ala  . . 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. . . . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Jacksonville,  El 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotte,  Nans 

Louisville,  Ky. . . 

Baton  Bouge,  La. 


Kansas  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  Institution  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Ed-  I  Faribault  Minn . 
ucation  ot  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  j 
and  the  Blind. 

Mississippi  Asylum  for  the  Blind*  Jackson,  Miss 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Edu  ~  ~  '  “ 

cation  of  the  Blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Blind . 


Baltimore,  Md. 
(92  S.  Broadway). 
Baltimore,  Md. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Elint,  Mich . 


I 


^ew  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Slew  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

llorth  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

)hio  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

)regon  Institute  for  the  Blind _ 

fonnsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

>011  Hi  Carolina  Institution  for  the  i  Cedar  Spring,  S. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 


Nebraska  City, 
Nebr. 

Batavia,  N.  Y  . . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baleigh,  N.  C _ 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Salem,  Oreg . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. .. 

m 

-exas  Institution  for  the  Blind . . . 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Vest  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Visconsin  Institution  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Blind. 


C. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex . 

Staunton,  Va  . . . . 

Bomney,  W.Va.. 

Janesville,  Wis.. 


1866 

1859 

1860 

1852 
1849 

1847 

1853 
1867 
1842 

1871 

1872 

1853 
1829 

1854 

1865 


1852 

1850 


Jo.  H.  Johnson. 
Otis  Patten . 


Warring  Wilkin¬ 
son,  M.  A. 

W.  D.  Williams,  a.m 

Eranklin  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  M.  n. 

W.  H.  Churchman . 

Rev.  Robert  Caro- 
thers. 

George  H.  Miller  . . 


B.  B.  Hun  toon 
P.  Lane . 


E.  D.  Morrison. 
E.  D.  Morrison . 


State . 

State . 
State . 


Corporation  . 
State  . 


State  . 

State  . 

State  . 

State  . 

State  . 


Corporation  . 

Corporation  . 

M.  Anagnos . i  State  and  cor- 

!  poration. 
State  . 


J.  W.  Parker 
J.  L.  Noyes. . 


1868 

1831 

1849 

1837 

1873 

1833 

1849 

1846 

1858 

1839 

1870 

1850 


W.  S.  Langley _ 

James  McWork- 
man,  M.  D. 


James  McLeod 

Wm.  B.  Wait . 

Hezekiah  A.  Gud- 
ger,  principal. 

G.  L.  Smead,  m.  a.  . 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dawne. . 
William  Chapin,  A. 
M. 

N.  E.  Walker _ 


State . 


State 
State . 


State  . 

Corporation 

State  . 

State . 


J.  M.  Sturtevant. . . 

Erank  Rainey . 

Charles  D.  McCoy. 

John  C.  Coveil . 


Mrs.  Sarah  E.  C. 
Little,  m.  a. 


State  . 

Corporation 

State  . 


State  and  cor¬ 
poration. 

State . 

State  . 


State . 
State . 


fo^i?7fi°rt’  °f  the  Comimssiolier  of  Education  d  Of  this  $30,000  is  a  bequest. 

»pp  To  urn  yvtt  e  Includes  $90,000  for  buildings, 

for  both  (knartmoniQ  /Brush  making  is  also  taught. 

JechanirB  *  t  .  ,  .  9  Knitting  and  basket  making  are  also  taughl 

suspended  m  conse-  A  The  boys  are  taught  to  make  brushes  and 
quence  of  hre;  music  only  being  taught.  girls  to  make  straw  hate 
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replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

0  signifies  none;  - indicates  no  answer. 


G0 

O 

ka 

4 

1  g 

U  S 

1 

Number  of  pupils. 

- — - 1 

<D 

-4-a 

Employments  taught. 

Library. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Number  of  pupils  admit 
since  opening. 

- . — - 1 

Broom  making. 

Cane  seating. 

Fancy  work. 

Mattress  making. 

Piano  tuning. 

tb 

I 

<V 

Ifl 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last  school 

year. 

Yalue  of  grounds,  build¬ 

ings,  and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  State  or  muni¬ 

cipal  appropriation  for 
the  last  year. 

Receipts  from  other 

States  and  individuals 

for  the  last  year. 

Total  receipts  for  the  last 

year. 

Total  expenditure  for  the 

last  year. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

0 

12 

45 

X 

X 

100 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

$0 

h- 4 

OO 

o 

o 

o 

(a) 

1 

5 

32 

119 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

675 

$30,  000 

$9,  500 

0 

11, 490 

$10,  845 

2' 

0 

29 

89 

(c) 

120 

23 

(a) 

(a) 

<231,  000 

el57,  000 

(a) 

3 

4 

63 

173 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1,  000 

75,  000 

13,  500 

292 

13,  792 

13,  600 

4 

0 

121 

567 

fx 

X 

X 

X 

770 

60 

140,  000 

30, 117 

1,  280 

31,  397 

27,  001 

5 

3 

110 

572 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1,  000 

500,  000 

31,  542 

0 

34,  062 

32,  208 

6 

8 

114 

400 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

900 

350 

300,  000 

11,  997 

480 

58,  828 

58,  013 

7 

42 

x 

X 

99 

20 

40,  000 

10, 130 

0 

10, 130 

10, 130 

8 

6 

95 

374 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

1,  000 

350 

100,  000 

20,  235 

34, 140 

22, 125 

9 

3 

30 

40 

x 

X 

X 

100 

9 

t800 

6,  000 

0 

5,  400 

4,  800 

10 

2 

14 

29 

X 

• 

X 

21 

4 

(a) 

(a) 

6300 

o 

o 

CO 

cd 

rO 

(a) 

11 

8 

52 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

.... 

X 

150 

25 

195,  000 

11,  925 

4,670 

17,  711 

25,  872 

12 

30 

128 

933 

j* 

X 

X 

X 

-  -  -  - 

X 

2,  454 

152 

299,  410 

30,  000 

17,944 

70,  473 

58, 163 

13 

o 

45 

Jc  X 

x 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

643,  500 

(a) 

14 

o 

13 

38 

160 

0 

30,  000 

4,  500 

4,  500 

15 

2 

26 

x 

X 

X 

255 

45 

15,  000 

10,  000 

0 

10,  000 

9,  500 

16 

o 

1  AQ 

X 

x 

100,  000 

21,  000 

0 

17 

18 

30 

176 

399 

x 

X 

X 

475 

25 

340,  000 

40,  000 

6,  625 

46,  625 

55, 129 

19 

9 

197 

1,  263 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

600 

359,  702 

50,  321 

7,  952 

198,  276 

191,  871 

20 

6 

95 

X 

X 

X 

400 

400 

(a) 

(a) 

6240 

642,  740 

(a) 

21 

£ 

1 

qp;9 

x 

500, 000 

no,  ooo 

70,  000 

50,  824 

22 

o 

10 

18 

X 

!>*-“' 

X 

100 

0 

<1,  000 

4,  000 

0 

4,  000 

4,  300 

23 

26 

177 

959 

m  x 

X 

X 

X 

•  -  -  - 

X 

900 

100 

190,  000 

39,  000 

7,  288 

71,  648 

74,  912 

24 

1 

hA_  7 

(a) 

(a) 

25 

A 

p; 

187 

x 

X 

1,  006 

90,  000 

17,  000 

0 

17,  000 

22,  000 

26 

f \± 

x 

x 

X 

17, 180 

0 

17, 180 

16,  922 

27 

990 

X 

1,  600 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

28 

Z 

4Z 

ZZ«J 

■  ”  "  " 

o 

9Q 

45 

x 

X 

100 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

12,  401 

40,  401 

37, 400 

29 

3 

92 

270 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1,  240 

40 

185,  000 

ol9,  500 

17,  301 

30 

t  Value  of  apparatus.  m  Also  knitting,  brush  and  mat  making,  and 

j  Also  mat  making  and  knitting.  carpet  weaving. 

Jc  Printing,  and  cabinet  and  shoe  making  are  n  Telegraphy  is  also  taught. 

taught.  0  $2> 500  this  were  for  special  purposes. 

{ This&in61udes  the  amount  appropriated  for 
new  buildings. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  1877  j  from 


Organization  to  winch  intrusted. 


Name. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 
California  College . 


University  of  Colorado 
Wesleyan  University  . 


Pio  Nono  College. 

Carthage  College . 
Eureka  College. . . 


Lombard  University . 

Swedish- American  Ansgari  Col¬ 
lege. 

Monmouth  College . 


Shurtleff  College 


Wheaton  College . 


Concordia  College 
Smithson  College. 
Earlham  College. . 


Norwegian  Luther  College 


Upper  Iowa  University 
Humboldt  College . 


Simpson  Centenary  College. . . . 


Cornell  College . . . 
Oskaloosa  College 
Penn  College . 


Western  College . 

Baker  University . 

Highland  University . 

Ottawa  University . 

Washburn  College . 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky. . . . 

Eminence  College . 

Bethel  College . 


Leland  University. 


Bowdoin  College 


Location. 


o> 


Vacaville,  Cal. 


Boulder,  Colo _ 

Middletown,  Conn . 


Macon,  Ga... 
Carthage,  Ill. 


Benefactor.- 


Name. 


3 


Residence. 


C.  G.  Buckingham 


Eureka,  HI . 

Galesburg,  Ill  . . . 
Knoxville,  Ill ... . 


Monmouth,  Ill . . 
Upper  Alton,  HI 

Wheaton,  Ill _ 


Port  Wayne,  Ind 
Logansport,  Ind. . 
Richmond,  Ind... 
Decorah,  Iowa  . . . 


Eayette,  Iowa 
Humboldt,  Iowa . . 


Indianola,  Iowa. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 

Western  College, 
Iowa. 

Baldwin  C  ity,  Kans 
Highland,  Kans. . 
Ottawa,  Kans. . . . 
Topeka,  Kans .... 
Danville,  Ky . 


(  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Gross. 

<  T.  C.  Dempsey . 

(  Rev.  L.  Bazin . 

Various  persons . 

\  Amos  Watkins . 

1  David  Deweese . 

E.  G.  Hall....; . 

Various  persons . 


Boulder,  Colo 


Savannah,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga 
Macon,  Ga _ 


Eureka,  Ill  . 
Eureka,  Ill  . 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Various  persons 

Various  persons 
'M.  Pettingill 
Samuel  Piumb. 
Peter  Howe. . . . 
S.  Lewis . 


W.  D.  Gates . 

E.  J.  T.  Fischer . 

.  Other  persons . 

H.  Druhe . 

George  Rogers . 

Eliza  P.  Gumey . 

Congregations  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutheran  Synod. 


Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody. 


Hlinois  and  Indiana. 

Hlinois . 

Peoria,  HI . 

Streator,  HI . 

Wenona,Ill . . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Crystal  Lake,  Ill ... . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

La  Fayette,  Ind _ 

Burlington.  NT.  J _ 


Boston,  Mass 


Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Eminence,  Kv  . . 
Russellville,  Ky 


New  Orleans,  La.. 


Brunswick,  Me  . . . 


Mr.  Thaw . 

Various  persons . 

Mrs.  Emily  G.  Williston. . . 
Caldwell  Campbell . 


Iowa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Easthampton,  Mass. 
Madison  County,  Ky 


Holbrook  Chamberlin. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Pierce 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Brunswick,  Me 
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replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Benefactions. 


eg 

o 

H 


$2, 139 

2,  000 

27, 301 


20, 000 

2,  500 

1, 100 

10,  000 

1,000 

3,  991 
25,  000 


9,  500 


100 
4,  0410 
100 
24,  011 


1,  000 


C  <n 
«  § 
-+->  ST1 

Pl  pi 
o  a, 

9-3 

ft  g 

c  © 
nd 
Pl 

H 


6 


$27,  301 

20,  000 

2,  500 
500 
GOO 

10,  000 

1,  COO 

3,  G8G 
25,  000 


9,  500 


4,  000 


100 

100 

2,  000 

2,  000 

7,  500 

7,  500 

3,  500 

3, 180 

3, 180 

2,  000 

(2, 

3,  000 

3,  000 

4,  000 

4,  000 

400 

400 

3,  000 

(3, 

1,  000 

1.  000 

10,  000 

10, 000 

50 

1,  400 

1,400 

60,  000 

02 

fct 

.9« 

"V!  3 

p  5 

CZ 

Ph 

„  r— 1 

02  C3 
rP  rH 

5  5 

5  * 

Fh 

GO 

r-H 

r3 

rH 

o 

02 

02 

.<X> 

hh 

O 

Ph 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$2, 139 

i 

$2,  000 

$305 

100 

100 

24,  011 

3,  500 

)00) 

)00) 

50 

60,  000 

$1,  000 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


38  E 


To  aid  indigent  young  men  to  fit  for  tbe 
ministry. 

For  library. 

$18,596  for  increase  of  endowment  and 
$8,705  for  current  expenses. 


j  For  endowment. 

For  productive  fund. 

Payment  of  indebtedness. 

$3,641  for  the  endowment  fund,  $305  for 
building,  and $45  for  current  expenses. 
A  general  subscription  to  the  college. 

'$2,500  for  payment  of  debt  and  $7, 000  on 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  anti-secrecy  at  present 
advocated  and  taught  by  the  oificers 
of  the  faculty. 


For  college  library. 

Collected  from  congregations  of  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod  to  aid 
theological  students  attending  this 
college,  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  German  Lu¬ 
theran  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

For  professors’  salaries. 

To  aid  in  the  general  endowment  of  the 
institution. 

For  new  chapel. 

$800  for  salaries  and  $1,200  to  complete 
building. 


To  pay  professors. 

To  repair  building  and  support  teachers. 

For  general  purposes. 

A  note  for  $10, 000,  payable  at  death,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  the 
vice  president. 

For  library. 

For  permanent  endowment,  and  is  from 
the  Kentucky  Baptist  Centennial 
Fund. 

Given  in  various  sums  and  at  various 
times  by  Mr.  Chamberlin  for  the 
erection  of  the  university  building; 
the  object  of  the  university  being  to 
provide  teachers  and  preachers  for  the 
freedmen. 

To  found  a  scholarship ;  the  income  to 
be  expended  in  the  aid  of  indigent 
students,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pres¬ 
ident. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Universities,  &c. — Continued. 
Colby  University . 


Ami  1  erst  College 


Harvard  University 


Waterville,  Me 


Amherst,  Mass  . . 


Gardner  Colby. 


{James  S.  Seymour. . . 

Quincy  Tufts . 

Class  of  1856  . 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  P.  Miller. 


Boston,  Mass  . 

Auburn,  N.  T. 
Boston,  Mass  . 


Montclair,  N.  J 


Cambridge,  Mass  . 


Executors  of  Erancis  Bas¬ 
sett. 

Prof.  Dan’l  Denison  Slade 

Executor  of  Erancis  B. 
Crowninshield. 

Administrators  of  Quincy 
Tufts. 

Trustees  of  the  will  of 
Jonathan  B.  Winn. 

Executor  of  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Harris. 

Agassiz  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Executor  of  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner. 

Quincy  A.  Shaw . . 


Tufts  College  . . . 

Williams  College 
Adrian  College . . 

Hope  College. . . . 

Olivet  College. . . 


College  Hill,  Mass. 


Williamstown, 

Mass. 

Adrian,  Mich . 


Trustees  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture. 

George  W.  Wales . 

Executor  of  Miss  Susan 
Tufts. 

Anonymous . 


Through  Professor  Gray 
(anonymous). 

John  Dean,  M.  D . 


Miss  Mary  Carpenter 


Various  other  persons 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Whittemore  . . . 


Holland,  Mich 


Olivet,  Mich 


Calvin  Tompkins 


(  James  Anderson,  M.  D _ 

<  Mrs.  M.  L.  Abbe . 

t  Rev.  A.  I.  Suitz . 

(  E.  W.  Barber . 

<  W.  B.  Palmer . 

(  Other  persons . 


Bristol,  England 


Cambridge.  Mass  . . . 


Tompkins  Cove,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

Albany,  N.  Y _ 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 
Charlotte,  Mich. . . . 

Olivet,  Mich . 

Olivet,  Mich . 
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benefactions  for  1877,  cfc. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$500 

• 

$500 

f . 

$5,  000 

'2, 000 

9,  000 

1 

1'  000 

i,  000 

/ 

* 

5, 000 

5, 000 

' 

5, 000 

$10, 000 

$43,  500 

$2  000 

$1,  988 

140,  783 

1,  200 

1,  093 

>220,  839 

< . 

2,  500 

200 

200 

500 

1,  000 

875 

/ 

- 

4  000 

4  000 

10  000 

10  000 

( 

1,  000 

\  5  500 

\ . 

2,  500 

\ . 

2,  000 

(  100 

i  340 

>  A,  { 04 

i  1,324 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


For  library. 

>  For  nine  scholarships. 


To  be  invested  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
fund ;  the  income  to  be  used  for  schol¬ 
arships. 

Foundation  for  the  Slade  scholarships. 

For  the  foundation  of  two  Crownin- 
shield  scholarships. 

A  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  indigent  scholars. 

For  the  foundation  of  the  “Winn  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History.” 

“For  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at 
Cambridge.” 

$140,783  is  the  value  of  property  given 
to  increase  the  funds  heretofore  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  committee;  $1,988 
were  received  as  income  of  the  Agas¬ 
siz  memorial  fund. 

To  be  added  to  the  Sumner  book  fund. 

To  reduce  the  debt  of  the  Dining  Hall 
Association. 

$1,500  were  for  the  botanic  garden ;  and 
$1,000  for  the  use  of  the  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum. 

For  books  for  the  library. 

“To  the  Unitarian  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge.” 

To  increase  the  salary  of  the  professor 
of  entomology. 

For  the  herbarium. 

His  collections  of  books  and  specimens 
to  the  Medical  School. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Lant  Carpenter, 
together  with  bound  copies  of  his 
works. 

Several  portraits,  a  valuable  collection  of 
Eoman  coins,  and  other  relics  and  cu¬ 
riosities. 

Beneficiary  money  returned  to  Divinity 
School. 

The  library  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Thomas  Whittemore,  D.  i>.,  was  added 
to  the  college  library  by  Mrs.  Whitte¬ 
more. 

To  make  up  a  deficiency  in  current  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  real  estate  securities  for  the  purposes 
of  endowment. 

)  To  be  permanently  invested  for  the 

i  support  of  students. 

C  For  general  purposes. 
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Marietta  College 


Franklin  College - 

Muskingum  College. 


Oberlin  College - 

Wittenberg  College . 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 

i 

Name. 

1 

1 

Location. 

1 

2 

Universities,  &c.— Continued. 

Carleton  College . 

Northfield,  Minn. . 

Glasgow,  Mo . . 

Baptist  College . 

Louisiana,  Mo - 

Washington  University . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Drury  College . 

Springfield,  Mo  . . . 

# 

Crete,  Nebr . 

Dartmouth  College . 

Hanover,  N.  H - 

St.  Stephen’s  College . 

Annandale,  N.  Y . . 

Hobart  College . 

Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Madison  University . 

Hamilton,  N.  Y  . . . 

Vassar  College . 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y 

University  of  Rochester . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Union  College. ^ . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y - 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 

Delaware,  Ohio  . . . 

Denison  Universitv . 

Granville,  Ohio  . . . 

Benefactor. 


Name. 


3 


Residence. 


Marietta,  Ohio 


New  Athens,  Ohio 
New  Concord,  Ohio 


Oberlin,  Ohio - 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


fRev.  E.  M.  Williams . 

D.  R.  Barbour . 

Chas.  A.  Wheaton . 

Jesse  Ames . 

E.  M.  Deane . . 

Roland  Mather . . 

Chas.  Boswell . 

.Anonymous . . 

Maj.  Jas.  W.  Lewis . 

Various  persons . . 

William  Palm  and  James 
Smith. 

(S.  M,  Edgell . 

W.  O.  Grover . 

C.  E.  Harwood . . 

G .  and  C.  Merriam. . 

Homer  Merriam . 

Other  persons . 

Charles  Boswell . 

W.  O.  Grover . 

David  Whitcomb . 

I  George  Merriam . 

{ Martha  Burgess . 

<  Salmon  P.  Chase  (dec’d) .. 

^  Isaac  Spalding . 

Various  persons . 

["Mrs.  Horatio  Seymour  . . . 
j  Wm.  C.  Pierrepont . . 


1 


_  Other  persons . 

James  B.  Colgate . 

RichardH.  McDonald,  m.d 


John  B.  Trevor . 

'I)r.  John  McClellan... 

Miss  C.  L.  Wolfe . 

<{  Miss  A.  Jones . 

Rev.  E.  N.  Potter,  D.  D 

{.James  Brown . 

f  Daniel  Fish . 

<  Lyman  Bennett . 

(  A  friend . 


C  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.  D 
|  Truman  Hillyer . 


W.  H.  Doane,  Mus.  D. 

Hon.  W.  Hyde . 

Mrs.  Ellenor  Cook  . . 

E.  R.  Alderman . 

Douglas  Putnam - 

F.  C.  Sessions . 

Hon.  Z.  M.  Crane - 

P.  Newhall . 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord . 

.  Other  persons . 


.1. 


Various  persons . 

R.  R.  Graves - 

Sardis  Burchard 
James  Seymour. 
Other  persons. .. 


E.  Minneapolis, Minn 
Minneapolis,  Minn.. 


Northfield,  Minn. . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Hartford,  Conn 
Hartford,  Conn 


Howard  Co.,  Mo - 

Pike  Co.,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Mo . 


St.  Louis,  Mo - 

Boston,  Mass - 

Springfield,  Mo  . . 
Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass 


Hartford,  Conn  . . 
Boston,  Mass 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass 
Dedham,  Mass  . . . 


Nashua,  N.  H 


Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Pierrepont  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


State  of  New  York  . 
State  of  New  York 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Albany,  N.  Y . 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Ware,  Mass  . 

Newport,  Ohio . 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

Harmar,  Ohio . 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Dalton,  Mass  . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 

Batavia,  N.  Y . 


Morristown,  N.  J . . 
Fremont,  Ohio 
Auburn,  N.  Y . 
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'benefactions  for  1877,  Ac. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 
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>  $2,140 


1,  000 
4,  500 
100, 000 


11,  940 


>  5, 500 

|  15,000 

8,  000 

|  14,007 

12,  500 

6,  000 


1,  300 
125,  500 

^  15,000 

|  42,000 

10,  000 

>  6, 050 


14,  200 
5,  000 

24,  869 

10,000 


$500 

500 

200 

200 

100 

200 


340 
1,  000 


100, 000 


4,  000 
500 
500 
100 

50 

10,  000 

5,  000 

8,  000 

12, 000 
1,000 
1,  007 

12,  500 


18,  000 

4,  500 

<;  2, 000 

1,  000 

1 100,  000 

5,  000 
5,  000 
5,  000 


650 

500 

200 


500 
14,  20b 
5,  000 
10,  000 

5,  000 

3,000 

6,  869 

10,  000 


Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

$100 

$4,  500 

)40)  .  - . 

$6,  000 

$1,  300 

12, 000 
30, 000 

* 

10,  000 

$1,  000 
1,000 
1,  000 

200 

1,  000 

-  -  -  - 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


$1,500  for  endowment  purposes  (of 
which.  $700  is  the  estimated  value  of 
land  received),  $200  for  current  ex¬ 
penses,  $100  for  library;  the  purpose 
of  the  anonymous  benefaction  ($340) 
is  not  specified. 


To  pay  expenses. 

To  pay  debt  on  building. 
Tor  general  purposes. 


C  Tor  current  expenses,  building,  and 
l  endowment. 


Purposes  of  these  benefactions  not 
specified ;  also  $400  given  by  chil¬ 
dren,  in  certificates,  for  college  build¬ 
ing. 

Tor  general  purposes ;  the  income  only 

5  of  the  Spalding  legacy  to  be  used. 

Tor  the  support  of  the  college. 

]  A  legacy  in  real  estate,  which,  together 

>  with  the  other  reported  benefactions, 
goes  into  the  general  college  fund. 

To  be  added  to  the  endowment  fund. 

A  scholarship  in  perpetuity,  paying  all 
college  charges  fora  student  pursuing 
liberal  studies. 

In  support  of  Latin  professorship. 

$4,500  for  ait  instruction;  the  remain- 

f  der  for  general  purposes. 


•  Tor  general  purposes. 

To  endow  the  Trimble  and  Hillyer  pro¬ 
fessorships,  $20,000  being  in  land, 
and  the  whole  being  subject  to  an- 
v  nuity. 

Tor  the  erection  of  a  library  building. 
Tor  prizes. 

Tor  a  scholarship. 

Tor  a  scholarship. 

Tor  general  purposes. 

Tor  general  purposes. 

Tor  general  purposes. 

Tor  books  for  the  library. 

Tor  general  purposes. 


For  the  endowment  fond. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Universities,  &c. — Continued 

Heidelberg  College . 

Urhana  University . 

Otterbein  University . 

Wilberforce  University . 

Philomath  College . 

Muhlenberg  College . 

Lebanon  Valley  College . 

Dickinson  College . 

Thiel  College . 

Haverford  College . 

Allegheny  College . 

Mercersburg  College . 

’Westminster  College . 

University  of  Pennsylvania ... 

Erskine  College . 

Newberry  College . 

King  College . 

Maryville  College . 

Central  Tennessee  College  . . . . 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  Col¬ 
lege. 

Austin  College . 

Trinity  University . 

Waco  University . 

Hampden  Sidney  College . 

University  of  Virginia . 


Location. 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


Urhana,  Ohio . 

Westerville,  Ohio  . 


Xenia,  Ohio . 

Philomath,  Oreg 


Allentown,  Pa 
Annville,  Pa .. 


Carlisle,  Pa . 

Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 
Pa. 


Meadville,  Pa 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 


New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

Due  West,  S.  C. .. 
Newberry,  S.  C. . . 
Bristol,  Term  .... 

Maryville,  Tenn  . 


Nashville,  Tenn. . . 


Tusculum,  Tenn  . . 


Huntsville,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex . 


Hampden  Sidney, 
Va. 

University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  V  a. 


Benefactor. 

Name. 

[Residence. 

C  Jacob  Thomas . 
<  Other  persons  . 

Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Executor  of  Rev.  Charles 
Avery. 


Various  persons  . 

Various  persons . 

C  H.  Jarecki . 

I  A  friend . 

John  M.  Whitall. 


(  Alexander  Bradley  . . 
<  Hon.  Samuel  Griffith. 
C  Other  persons . 


Citizens  of  New  Wilming¬ 
ton. 


Other  persons . 

John  Welsh . 

Mrs.  Susan  Barton. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood. . 


Various  persons . 

(  Mr.  Thaw . . 

‘  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  . . 
Freedman’s  Aid  Society, 
M.  E.  Church. 

W.  C.  Du  Pauw . 

Samuel  and  Hugh  Me- 
harry. 

Trinity  M.  E.  Sunday 
School. 

A  friend . . 

P.  S.  Feemster,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  other  persons. 


Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Lewis  Brooks. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Erie,  Pa . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa . 
Mercer,  Pa . 


South  Carolina. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

New  York,  N.  Y  .... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 

New  Albany,  Ind  . . . 
Shawnee  Mound,  Ind 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 

Delaware,  Ohio . 


Kochester,  N.  Y. 


i 
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benefactions  for  1877,  >fc.— Continued. 


Benefactions. 
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$2,  000 

2,  500 

11, 000 

10,  000 


1,  000 

1,  700 

1,000 

500 
1,  300 
10,  000 


$500 


2,  500 

11,  000 
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1,  000 

1, 700 
1,  000 
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1,  000 

14,  000 
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10,  000 
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600 

8,  000 


5,  000 


V 


1,000 
14,  000 
350 
500 
500 
r  4, 500 


$6, 000 
2,  500 
7,  500 


1,  300 


$10,  000 


500 


50,  000 
50,  000 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


For  endowment. 

Given  in  scholarships  of  from  $50  to  $300 
each. 

Contributions  to  the  sustaining  fund. 

$5,400  for  endowment  and  $5,600  for 
general  purposes. 

For  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  Unit  ed  States,  on  condition  that 
the  interest  alone  be  used. 

For  printing  press  and  for  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history. 

For  the  department  of  natural  science 
and  for  the  endowment  fund. 

For  repairs  on  college  chapel. 

For  scholarships. 

A  bequest  (not  yet  available)  to  be  added 
to  the  general  endowment  fund,  on 
condition  that  instruction  be  always 
given  in  mechanical  and  free  hand 
drawing. 

)  To  complete  the  endowment  of  the 

>  Bradley  professorship  of  Latin  on  con- 

)  dition  that  only  the  interest  be  used. 

For  the  endowment  fund,  on  condition 
that  it  be  returned  to  the  donors 
should  the  college  ever  be  removed 
from  blew  Wilmington. 

General  subscriptions  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  »  . 

To  endow  the  John  Welsh  centennial 
professorship  of  history. 

To  endow  the  John  liliea  Barton  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  surgery. 

For  endowment. 

For  endowment. 

For  improvements. 

)  $500  for  insurance  on  building  and 

l  $1,000  for  current  expenses. 

For  the  support  of  faculty. 


> 


5,  250 

260 

3,  000 
15,  000 

7,  000 

50,  000 
80,  000 


500 


3,  000 
15,  000 
(7,  000) 


160 


100 


50,  000 


100 


50 

100 


$80,  000 


>  For  medical  department. 


For  a  scholarship  ($100)  and  to  pay  for 
some  property. 

For  endowment. 

Not  available  until  the  death  of  donor. 

For  centre  building  and  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  presidency.  , 

Chiefly  in  Virginia  consols,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  payable  in  instalments  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  college. 

The  value  of  the  Brooks  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  including  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  various  cabinets. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Universities,  &c.— Continued. 
University  of  Wisconsin . 


schools  of  science  ( mining , 
engineering,  agriculture,  <&c.). 


North  Georgia  Agricultural  ? 


Location. 


Madison,  Wis . 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Hon.  John  A.  Johnson. 


College. 


s 


Hlinois  Industrial  University. . . 


Bose  Polytechnic  Institute . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Worcester  Free  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science. 
Polytechnic  School  of  Wash- j 


ington  University. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult¬ 
ural  Institute. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary. . 

Augusta  Institute . 


Theological  department  of 
Blackburn  University. 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary. . 


Presbyterian  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Northwest. 
Theological  department  of  Gris¬ 
wold  College. 


Dahlonega,  Ga ... 


Urbana,  Ill. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Amherst,  Mass . . 


Boston,  Mass 
Worcester,  Mass . 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

State  College,  Pa. 
Hampton,  Ya _ 


Trustees  of  Gov.  George 
B.  Gilmer. 

W.  P.  Price . 


'Lieut.  George  B.  Bacon. . 
Smithsonian  Institution. . 

Alex.  C.  Schwartz . . 

^  George  A.  Wild . 

C.  B.  Webb . 

G.  W.  Ingalls . 

Chauncey  Bose  (deceased) 
Hon.  William  Enowlton. . . 


Besidenco. 


Madison,  Wis . 


Hon.  William  Enowlton. . . 


(  William  Palm . 

(  Gottlieb  Conzelman . 

)  Members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  of  the 
faculty. 


Oakland,  Cal  . . . 
Augusta,  Ga  . . . 
Carlin ville,  HI . 


Chicago,  Ill 


Chicago,  Ill . 

Davenport,  Iowa. 


James  Kelley . 


Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  donors. 


{Bev.  M.  P.  Jewett,  ll.  d  . . 

Ma.j.  Henry  M.  Bobert,  ) 
U.  S.  Engineer  Corps.  > 


Camp  Harney,  Oreg 
Washington,  1).  C  ... 

Topeka,  Kans . 

Bochester,  N.  Y _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Tremont,  HI . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind _ 

Upton,  Mass . . 


Upton,  Mass . 


St.  Louis,  Mo 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa ... . 


I  Mrs.  Sweetzer . . 
(  Various  persons 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


Port  Huron,  Mich. . 
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benefactions  for  1877,  fc. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

1 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

$5,  000 

. 

$5,  000 

$1,000 

>  5, 200 

]  3, 000 

$1, 200 

>  724 

$724 

105,  000 

105,  000 

1  500 

1  500 

2  500 

2  500 

2,  000 

2  000 

C  40,000 

\  41,000 

1,  000 

. 

$400 

>  2, 900 

j  2  500 

1  500 

1,  500 

38  881 

15  093 

6,  768 

13,  248 

10,  000 

10,  000 

3,  500 

3,  500 

1 

\  14  fiOO 

12  800 

1,  800 

O  90ft 

(2,2 

00) 

3,250 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


Suck  students  only  as  have  attended 
the  common  school  in  the  United 
States  at  least  one  year  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  before  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  attended  the  university  at  least 
one  tenn,  or  if  they  have  not  attended 
the  common  school  have  attended  the 
university  at  least  one  year,  and  those 
only  who  either  read  or  speak  any  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages  rea¬ 
sonably  well,  shall  receive  aid  from 
this  fund. 

Bor  the  education  of  teachers  for  State 
schools;  is  only  the  income  for  the 
year  from  the  bequest. 

Interest  of  $3,000  to  be  used  in  defray¬ 
ing  general  expenses;  $1,200  are  in 
buildings. 

Bird  skins,  &c.  ($225). 

Fishes  ($200). 

Specimens  in  zoology  ($9). 

Skeletons  ($200). 

Marine  specimens  ($40). 

Indian  relics  ($50). 

Bor  the  support  of  the  institute. 

Bor  helping  various  departments. 


Bor  current  expenses. 

For  the  general  advancement  of  science. 

To  furnish  the  manual  training  shop. 

Bor  the  establishment  of  the  “Kumford 
prize”  in  the  chemical  department  of 
the  Institute. 

$2,500  in  value  have  been  added  to  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory  under  Prof.  It. 
H.  Thurston. 

To  aid  in  erection  of  water  works,  on 
condition  that  none  of  it  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose. 

$2, 872  were  also  donated  to  the  ‘ 1  bene¬ 
ficiary  fund.” 


To  pay  indebtedness. 

Some  valuable  books  for  biblical  study, 
f  1,000  copies  of  Bobert’s  Parliamentary 
<  Guide  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  bene- 
(  fit  of  the  institute. 

Bor  building. 

$7,500  for  permanent  fund,  on  condition 
that  only  the  income  be  used;  the 
remainder  for  a  professorship,  schol¬ 
arships  (2  of  $1,000  each  and  1  of 
$800),  endowment,  and  general  pur¬ 
poses;  $4,500  being  the  amount  of 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Sweetzer. 

Bom  building,  library,  and  current  ex¬ 
penses. 

Bor  building,  library,  and  current  ex¬ 
penses. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Schools  of  theology— Cont’d. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary . 
The  College  of  the  Bible . 


Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 


Bangor  Theological  Seminary  . . 
Theological  Scliool  of  Bates  Col¬ 
lege. 

New  Church  Theological  School . 
Augsburg  Sem  in  avium . 


Bishop  Green  Associate  Mis- ) 
sion  and  Training  School.  ) 

German  Theological  School  of  > 
Newark,  N.  J.  j 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  De¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America. 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  } 
Presbyterian  Church.  ) 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. . 


Newburgh  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  " 

German  Theological  Seminary  1 
of  the  P.  E.  Church.  "  j 

Union  Theological  Seminary  . . . 

Theological  department  of  ? 
Wilberforce  University.  ) 

"Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Mora  vian  Theological  Seminary 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Meadville  Theological  School. . . 


Location. 


2 


Danville,  Ky .  - . 
Lexington,  Ky . 


Louisville,  Ky  . . . 


Bangor,  Me  . . 
Lewiston,  Me 


Waltham,  Mass  . . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Dry  Grove,  Miss  . . 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. . . 
Madison,  N.  J . 


New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


Princeton,  N.  J. .. 


Auburn,  N.  T. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Xenia,  Ohio . 


Allegheny,  Pa 


Bethlehem,  Pa . 
Gettysburg,  Pa 

Meadville,  Pa . . 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


The  Disciples  in  Kentucky 
and  other  States. 


Various  persons 


(  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Irvington  . 
<  Mrs.  Nathalie  Bayliss  . . . 

t  Various  persons . 

f  Hon.  T.  F.  Randolph _ 

J  Miss  Ellen  Mowbrey 

j  Daniel  Price . 

[  Other  persons . 


Gardner  A.  Sage . 


Executor  of  Archibald 
Cooper. 

J ames  Lenox  ...  . 

G.  C.  Woodhull  (executor) 
From  estate  of  John  C. 
Green. 

Sundry  persons . 


E.  B.  Morgan . . 

E.  C.  Richards . 

From  the  estate  of  P. 
Snyder. 

I  Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter . . 

[Various  persons  . 

C  Henry  Harrison . 

)  Other  persons . . 

Miss  Talrnan. . . 


Graduates  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hall. 


Francis  P.  Schoals 
Henry  Gordon  . . . 


Mrs.  S.  E.  J  ones  . 
[A  lady . 


Moravian  churches 
V arious  persons  . . . 


Various  persons 


Residence. 


State  of  New  York. 
State  of  New  York. 


Morristown,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Newark,  N.  J . 


New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

New  York,  N.  Y 


State  of  New  York. . 
State  of  New  York. . 
New  York,  N.  Y  ... 


Aurora,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . . 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 


Hamilton,  Ohio  . 
Hillsboro’,  Ohio. 


Boston,  New  York, 
Providence,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago, 
B  u  fif  a  1  o,  Mead¬ 
ville,  &c. 


/ 
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benefactions  for  1877,  fc. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

T 

Library  and  museum. 

1 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

$750 

$750 

4  000 

• 

4,000 

90  OOO 

$20  000 

O  OOO 

000 

QOO 

300 

OOO 

fiOO 

10  o^a 

10  053 

(  300 

} 

1  PiOO 

<  200 

\ 

f  1  000 

J 

^00 

500 

13,  274 

i  500 

11  774 

) 

70  OOO 

1,  900 

700 

$1,  200 

$1,  070 

a  non 

2, 125 

172,  345 

>  i  nnn 

$15  000 

<  lOU,  uuu 

4 

000 

^00 

901 

►  8, 092 

< 

(500) 

U  4021 

j  . 

> 

*  ouu 

( 

8,  500 

l  12,300 

. 

3,  800 

10,  000 

1 . 

10,  000 

r 

2,  000 

>  2, 400 

. 

1 . 

o2,  o4o 

2, 101 

.  2, 101 

1,  000 

1, 295 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 
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To  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry 
also  cask  for  support  of  professors, 
and  donations  of  furniture  and  books- 
for  library. 

Given  -  in  personal  bonds  and  cask,  the 
bonds  being  payable  without  interest 
in  five  equal  annual  instalments ;  tke 
wkole  amount  to  be  used  only  for  tke 
permanent  endowment  of  tke  semi¬ 
nary. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  furnishing  rooms. 


■  For  current  expenses. 


Partially  in  land. 

For  tke  expenses  of  tke  library  and  the 
support  of  tke  Peter  Hertzog  Theo¬ 
logical  Hall. 

To  found  Cooper  scholarship. 

For  salary  of  assistant  treasurer.  s 
To  found  Sarah  W.  Arms  scholarship. 
$150,000  in  stocks  and  bonds  for  sundry 
purposes,  and  $15,000  to  supplement 
the  Helena  professorship. 
Subscriptions  amounting  to  $1,150  to  the 
century  fund. 

]  For  building  a  house  for  professors. 

Mainly  for  scholarships  and  professor¬ 
ships. 

C  To  pay  the  salary  of  professors  and  to 
l  aid  needy  students. 

For  the  Talman  scholarship.  . 

(  For  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane  scholarship. 

<  Those  using  these  funds  must  bo 
(  matriculates  in  the  institution. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  fellowship.  _ 
To  bo  given  in  cash,  at  the  death  oi  his 
widow,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  university. 
$300  in  real  estate. 

$100,  given  unconditionally. 

In  cash  and  bonds  for  buildings  anu 
scholarships. 

For  general  uses  in  education  and  fo®1 
library. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 

Benefactor. 

Kame. 

Location. 

Kame. 

Hesidence. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Schools  of  theology — Cont’d. 

Divinity  Scliool  of  the  P.  E. 
Church. 

•Crozer  Theological  Seminary . . . 

Theological  department  of } 
Cumberland  University.  5 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Upland,  Pa _ ... 

Lebanon,  Tenn  . . . 


Mrs.  John  P.  Crozer . 

( Judge  Ephraim  Ewing 
(deceased). 

<  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith  (de¬ 
ceased). 

(John  Einley  (deceased)  .. 


Upland,  Pa 
Kentucky . . 


Missouri. . 
Kentucky 


Theological  Department  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Tennessee  College. 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Yale  Law  School . 


Law  Department  of  Iowa  State 
University. 

•Columbia  College  Law  School . . 

School  of  Law  and  Equity} 
(Washington  and  Lee  Uni-  > 
versity).  ) 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  Institution  of  Yale 
College. 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
(Central  University). 

Homceopathic  Medical  College 
(University  of  Michigan). 

St.  Joseph  "Hospital  Medical 
College. 

Kew  York  Homceopathic  Med¬ 
ical  College. 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
the  Kew  York  Infirmary. 

Pulte  Medical  College . . 

Starling  Medical  College . 

Kational  College  of  Pharmacy.. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SUPERIOR  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Wesleyan  Eemalo  College . 

Liberty  Female  College . 

Logan  Female  College . 

Waterville  Classical  Institute  . . 


Kashville,  Tenn. . . 


Various  persons 


Kew  Haven,  Conn. 


Hon.  James  E.  English  . . . 


Kew  Haven,  Conn  . . 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Kew  York,  K.  Y.. 
Lexington,  Va.... 


Kobert  K.  Toppan . 

f  Vincent  L.  Bradford,  ll.  d  Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

<  Banks  &  Bros .  Kew  York,  K.  Y _ 

(  State  of  Virginia . . . 


Kew  Haven,  Conn. 


Louisville,  Ky 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo _ 

Kew  York,  K.  Y.. 

Kew  York,  K.  Y.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 
Columbus,  Ohio... 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  S.  C.  McClure . 

Mrs.  George  Merritt . 

Merchants  and  others . 

Miss  Dancer . 

The  trustees  of  the  college 


Jeffersonville,  Ind  .. 
Lyndehurst,  K.  Y. . . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo . 


(  Mrs.  Dr.  Lathrop ..... 

(  David  Jones . 

Members  of  the  college 


Wilmington,  Del..  J.  J.  McCullough 

Glasgow,  Ky . . . 

Pussellville,  Ky . 

Waterville,  Me _  Abner  Cobum _ 


Wilmington,  Del. . . . 


Skowhegan,  Mo 


K  o  rthampton, 
Mass. 

Korton,  Mass.... 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton 


Smith  Collego . . 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


I tenef actions  for  1877,  tfc. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

G 6 

3* 

m 

o 

GG 

GO 

O 

H 

Ph 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$2,  000 

$2,  000 

376 

$376 

10,  000 

$10,  000 

150 

150 

(,  200 

$200 

5  000 

5,  000 

197 

45127 

9  Oftft 

2,  000 

K  (\C\C\ 

^  000 

Q  ftQ7 

Q  ftQ7 

ft  /inn 

0  400 

1 

1  r»0 

1  50 

n  nnn 

p;  nnn 

O,  UUU 

ft  mn 

fi  500 

O,  *>Uv 

1  900 

1,  200 

DU,  UUU 

DU,  UUU 

W  .... 

1,  500 

A,  DVJV 

10. 000 

(10, 

000) 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 
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1,350  volumes  to  tbe  library. 

For  scholarship  fund. 

Six  lots  in  Chicago. 


In  land  (not  yet  available). 

A  bequest  of  personal  property;  this,, 
together  with  the  other  reported  ben¬ 
efactions  to  this  department,  to  bn 
applied  to  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry. 

To  aid  students  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 


For  the  “English  library  fund,”  the 
income  to  be  expended  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  law  books. 

A  few  books  to  the  library  and  a  small 
amount  for  prizes,  about  $100. 

To  found  a  prize  in  tho  department  of 
political  science. 

Also  a  number  of  law  reports. 


Part  of  this  is.  a  bequest,  the  purposes, 
and  conditions  of  which  are  not  yet 
known. 

4,000  geological  specimens. 

Value  of  a  balance  (Becker  &  Sons)  for 
laboratory. 

To  aid  in  the  establishment  of  hospital 
and  college. 

Legacy  (not  yet  paid). 

In  cash  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
college. 

For  the  general  good  of  the  institution. 

53  volumes  of  medical  books. 

114  specimens  of  chemicals. 

To  go  into  tho  general  fund  of  the 
college. 


To  he  given  unconditionally  and  in  cash 
at  the  death  of  his  widow. 

To  liquidate  a  debt  on  buildings  and 
grounds. 

For  museum,  library,  and  art  gallery. 

For  a  permanent  fund  (the  income  of 
which  is  for  current  expenses),  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  use  of  the  income 
only  and  the  raising  of  $50, 000  more 
for  the  endowment  of  two  other' 
schools  in  the  State. 

For  art  gallery. 

For  repairs  and  general  fund. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Institutions  for  superior  in¬ 
struction  of  women— Cont’d. 


Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  | 
Stephens  Female  College . 


New  Hampshire  Conference} 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-  > 
lege.  ) 


Granger  Place  School 


Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent . 

Granville  Female  College . 

Hillsboro’  Female  College _ 


Location. 


Mass. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


Tilton,  N.  H . 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


Lake  Erie  Seminary _ 

Andrew  Female  College . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Granville,  Ohio . . 
Hillsboro’,  Ohio. . 


Vermont  Methodist  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 
Milwaukee  College . 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


N orwich  Free  Academy . 
Hebron  Academy . 


Phillips  Academy . . 
Lawrence  Academy . 
St.  Mark’s  School  ... 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Huntsville,  Tex. , 
Montpelier,  Yt  . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 


Norwich,  Conn  . . 
Hebron,  Me . . 


Austin  Academy . 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 


Farnum  Preparatory  School. 

Peddie  Institute . 

Park  Institute . 

Brooks  School . 

Greenwich  Academy . 


CJlaflin  University . 


Andover,  Mass. 
Groton,  Mass... 


Southborough, 

Mass. 

Centre  Strafford, 
N.  H. 


Exeter,  N.  H. 


Beverly,  N.  J . 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rye,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
East  Greenwich, 
R.  I. 


Orangeburg,  S.  C  . . 


Benefactor. 

Name. 

•v 

Residence. 

3 

4 

C  R.  R.  Graves . 

1  Rodney  Wallace . 

.  James  L.  Stephens . 

f  N.  G.  Ladd,  M.  D . 

\  Georgo  W.  Lane . 

Citizens  of  Canandaigua. 

Z  < 

]  Various  other  persons  . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

Fitchburg,  Mass.... 
Columbia,  Mo . 

Malden,  Mass . 

Hampton,  N.  H . 

V  ■ 

.  Mrs.  Buntaine  (deceased) 

(Hon.  Reuben  Hitchcock  . 

Gen.  J.  S.  Casement . 

.  \  Jared  Murry . 

Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn . 

Other  persons. . 

Hillsboro’,  Ohio . 

Painesville,  Ohio.... 
Painesville,  Ohio .... 

Painesville,  Ohio _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

From  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. 

Norwich,  Conn . 

C  James  Lawrence . 

)  Samuel  Green,  m.  d . 

Francis  C.  Foster  and  H. 
N.  Hudson. 

Daniel  Austin . 

Groton,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . . 

Tv  i  fiery  Me 

f  Anonymous . 

J 

]  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs, 

Edward  T.  Farnum . 

Portsmouth,  N.  H  . . . 

T.  B.  Peddie . 

Newark  N.  ,T 

Trustees  of  school . 

Rve,  N.  Y . . 

Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

f  Hon.  William  Claflin . 

The  Claflin  family . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Freedmen’s  Aid  "Society 
j  of  Cincinnati. 

]  Society  for  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Other  persons  and  socie- 
ties. 

Boston,  Mass . 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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'benefactions  for  1877,  fc. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


H 

5 


|  $5,500 
20,  000 


l 


11, 000 


4,  336 


600 
3,  000 
10,  000 


>  22,640 

2,  000 
10,  600 
100 


SO, 000 
15,  000 


250 


228 

600 

6,  000 


9, 050 


55,  000 
1,  000 
935 
23,  000 


4,  000 


Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 

ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

|  $5,080 

$500 

1  20,000 

r  10,000 

1  1, 000 

- 

- 

$4,  272 

< 

64 

600 

3,  000 

10,  000 

7,  000 

14, 440 

$1,  200 

10,  600 

100 

50,  000 
15,  000 

250 

108 

120 

600 

p 

6,  000 

f  8, 000 

< 

50 

1,  000 

55,  000 

1,  000 

935 

23,  000 

1,  500 
500 
1, 100 

\  200 

700 

• 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

% 


13 


For  education  (permanent  fund). 

For  art  department. 

For  general  endowment,  on  condition 
tbat  a  first  class  Baptist  school  be 
maintained. 

Subject  to  7  per  cent,  annuity  during 
life  of  donor;  to  found  a  chair  of 
“social,  moral,  and  biblical  learning.” 

To  increase  the  endowment. 

For  the  purchase  of  school  property  on 
condition  that  the  school  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  city  for  five  years. 

For  the  library  and  reading  room ;  also, 
valuable  books  and  apparatus,  relics, 
and  curiosities. 

For  steam  heating:  apparatus. 

Bequest  to  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 
and,  if  $5,000  be  added  within  five 
years  from  the  death  of  the  testatrix, 
it  is  to  be  used  for  the  endowment  of 
the  boarding  department;  otherwise 
to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship. 

($14,440  for  new  buildings,  $7,000  for 

<  debt,  and  $1,200  for  scholarship 

{  fund. 

Of  this,  $1,000  is  the  value  of  books 
received. 

For  endowment  fund. 

Value  of  specimens  for  natural  history 
cabinets. 

For  general  fund. 

To  endow  the  academy  as  a  feeder  for 
Colby  University,  on  condition  that 
the  interest  only  be  used. 

For  current  expenses. 

C  $120  for  increase  of  library ;  $108  to  lect- 

l  ure  fund. 

For  library;  also  a  number  of  books. 

To  sustain  the  academy. 

$5,000  is  for  the  general  fund;  $3,000  for 
char-  ty  fund;  $50  for  library. 

Bequest  for  the  Burroughs  scholarship. 

A  portrait  of  the  founder,  Paul  Farnum. 

To  pay  for  real  estate,  &c. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

Mainly  for  the  1 1  relief  fund  ’  ’  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debt. 


>  To  sustain  the  school. 
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Table  XIX. —  Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


\ 


Preparatory  schools— Cont’d. 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  .... 


Preparatory  Department  of 
X  orth  western  University. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SECONDARY 
INSTRUCTION. 


Greene  Springs  School 


Talladega  College 


Mills  Seminary  for  Young  La¬ 
dies. 


Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame  . . . 
School  of  the  Holy  Cross. . . . 

Wolfe  Hall . 

Fitch’s  Home  School . 


St.  Margaret’s  Diocesan  School 
for  Girls. 

Wilmington  Conference  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Cookman  Institute . 

Masonic  Academy . 


Location. 


Manchester,  Yt . . . 


Watertown,  Wis 


Brooklyn,  Cal 
Gilroy,  Cal  . . . 


Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo  . . . 


Dover,  Del . 

•Jacksonville 
Milton,  Fla. 


Wofford  Academy . 

Hearn  Manual  Labor  School. . . 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Adams’  Practical  School . 


Mount  de  Sales  Academy. 


Nacoochee  High  School. 
Jennings  Seminary . 


Monticello  Female  Seminary  . . . 


Bradford  Academy . 

Coe  Collegiate  Institute 


Lenox  Collegiate  Institute 
Le  Grand  Christian  Institute. 


Cass  Station,  Ga. . . 
Cave  Spring,  Ga. . . 
Garden  Valley,  Ga. 
Linton,  Ga..' . . 


Benefactor. 

Name. 

1  \ 

Residence. 

3 

4 

.  Citizens . 

Chicago  Til 

.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Syn¬ 
od  of  Wisconsin. 

i  J.  E.  Mathews . 

American  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

(  Mrs.  William  Hyde . 

<  Miss  Sarah  Sage . 

(  Mrs.  James  Williamson . . 
Mrs.  Catherine  Dunne . 

Michael  Fallent . 

Dallas  County,  Ala  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y . 

Ware,  Mass . 

Ware,  Mass . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

San  Jose,  Cal . 

Wheatland,  Cal . 

Miss  Catherine  L.  W olfe  . . 

(  Benj.  Fitch . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Norot, on  Conn 

(  Philander  Botter  (dec’d)  . 

Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

Delaware  and  East¬ 
ern  Maryland. 

Smithsonian  Institution 
and  various  departments 
of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment. 

W.  T.  Wofford . 

Macon,  Ga 


Various  persons . 
Various  persons. 


Nacoochee,  Ga 
Aurora,  HI ... . 


Godfrey,  HI , 


Bradford,  Iowa .... 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Hopkinton,  Iowa . . 

Le  Grand,  Iowa  . . .  Various  persons 


T.  C.  Dempey . 

C.  Burke . 

D.  and  M.  Daly . 

j  Dr.  J.  Ingalls . . 

E.  O’Connell . . 

Other  persons . . 

Geo.  W.  Williams . 

Citizens  of  Aurora  and 
vicinity. 

Benj.  Godfrey . 


Citizens  of  Bradford. 
T.  M.  Sinclair . 


f 


T.  M.  Sinclair . 

i  Synod  of  Iowa  (North) 


>  Macon,  Ga _ 

Charleston,  S.  C 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . 
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benefactions  for  1877,  <fc. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

CO 

pH 

-r-l 

CO 

pH 

o 

CO 

CO 
- O 
•hh 

O 

Ph 

Ph 

Bello wships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

G 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

$55 

6,  000 

GOO 

10,  000 

|  4, 000 

5,  000 

$55 

$6,  000 

$600 

10,  000 

$4,  000 

5,  000 

500 

1,  000 
|  1, 000 

5,  000 

1, 100 

300 

500 

1,  000 

c . . 

<  500 

(  500 

5,  000 

1,100 

, 

300 

300 

12,  000 
40 
300 

1,  000 

450 

300 

300 

12,  000 

40 

300 

1,  000 

450 

300 

1 

27 

80 

►  320 

6,500 

27 

80 

$120 

. . 

200 

6,  500 

39  E 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 
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Two  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  “Skinner 
prizes,  ”  one  for  the  best  student,  the 
other  for  the  best  written  original  es¬ 
say  ;  the  candidate  for  either  of  these 
prizes  must  be  in  the  school  during  the 
entire  year. 


One  fine  telescope,  valued  at  $600. 
Tor  current  expenses. 


Bor  the  purpose  of  opening  a  day  school 
for  boys  under  12  years  of  age. 
One-fourth  of  all  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  pay  debts  of  institution. 
$200  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  Sisters  and 
$300  for  the  orphans. 

Bor  current  expenses. 

)  Bor  soldiers’  orphans;  also  houses, 
>  lands,  library,  and  valuable  paintings 
)  from  Mr.  Bitch  for  the  same  purpose. 


To  liquidate  debt. 

To  aid  those  studying  for  the  ministry. 
53  volumes  for  library,  2  atlases,  and'75 
maps. 


To  pay  principal’s  salary. 

To  found  a  high  school. 

Bor  repairing  school  room. 

To  aid  in  paying  the  salary  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 


To  make  an  addition  to  building. 


To  pay  tuition  in  part. 

Bor  repairs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  school  property,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $175,000,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Godfrey  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  female  education. 

Bor  chemical  laboratory. 

This  is  the  amount  of  interest  on  certain 
bonds  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  mathematical,  classical, 
biblical,  and  oratorical  prizes. 

Bor  library  and  general  interests  of  the 
school. 

Bor  repairing  chapel;  it  is  the  interest 
on  an  invested  fund  belonging  to  the 
synod. 

To  erect  a  hall  for  boarding  department. 
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Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Institutions  for  secondary 

INSTRUCTION —  Continued. 

Mitchell  Seminary . 

Alexander  College . 


Benefactor. 


Location. 


o 


Name. 


Residence. 


Hon.  Thomas  Mitchell  and 


Marion  Academy. 


Saint  Hyacinth’s  Convent . . - 

Hallowell  Classical  and  Scien- 
tilic  Academy. 

Peirce  Academy . 

New  Salem  Academy . 

Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  ) 
High  School.  5 

Wesleyan  Academy . 

Latimer  Hall . 


Mitchell  ville,  Iowa ;  other  pers0ns. 
Burkesville,  Ky ...  V arious  persons 


Marion,  Ky. 


Monroe,  La. . . 
Hallowell,  Me 


Gustavus  Adolphus  College - 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary 


Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary. . 


Grand  River  College . 

Stewartsville  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 


Proctor  Academy  . . 
Atkinson  Academy 


New  Hampton  Literary  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Coe’s  Northwood  Academy - 

Tuhbs’  Union  Academy . . 


Kearsarge  School  of  Practice . . 


South  Jersey  Institute 


St.  Stephen’s  School . . , 
Amsterdam  Academy 


Middleboro’,  Mass 
N ew  Salem,  Mass . . 

Sherhorn,  Mass  . . . 

Wilhraham,  Mass. 
Fentonville,  Mich 


St.  Peter,  Minn  . . . 
Wasioja,  Minn  . . . 
Clinton,  Miss  .... 


Board  of  trustees. 


Kentucky . 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Eastman. 


By  subscription . . 

Rev.  J.  N.  Trask . . 

(  Martha  Sawin . 

I  Thomas  Dowse . . 

Residents  of  Wilhraham 


Edinburg,  Mo .... 
Stewartsville,  Mo 


Andover,  N.  H  — 
Atkinson,  N.  H  . . . 


New  Hampton,  N. 
H. 

Northwood,  N.  H. . 
W ashington,  N.  H 


Wilmot,  N.  H 


Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 
Bedford  Academy . 


Union  Academy  of  Belleville 


St.  Mary’s  School . 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Bridgeton,  N.  J  . . . 

Millbum,  N.  J - 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . 


f  Churches  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Conference  (Swed¬ 
ish  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran). 

Citizens  of  St.  Peter . 

Various  persons . . 


Rev.  E.  Hathaway 


Anonymous . . 


Col.  Sweatt  (deceased) - 


Various  persons 


E.  S.  Coe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuhbs 


Mrs.  William  P.  White  ...  Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youngman  . 

Nathan  Brown . 

Calvin  Fiske . 

.  Charles  Trussell . 

f  Miss  A.  M.  Mulford . 

<  Miss  Hannah  Mulford  . . 

(  H.  J.  Mulford  and  others 

E.  S.  Renwick . 

General  subscriptions  . . . 


Venice,  Italy. 


New  Salem,  Mass. . . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Franklin,  N.  H. 


Bangor,  Me  . . . 
Deering,  N.  H . 


Wilmot,  N.  H 


Aurora,  N.  Y . 

Bedford,  N.  Y - 

Belleville,  N.  Y  ... 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y -  Rev.  H.  O’Laughlin 

Franklinvillc,  N.  Y  Peter  Ten  Broeck  (de¬ 
ceased). 


E.  B.  Morgan . 

Residents  of  Bedford  and 
vicinity. 

150  citizens  of  Belleville 
and  its  vicinity. 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart . 


Wilmot,  N.  H 


Millbum,  N.  J 


Aurora,  N.  Y 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y  — 
Farmersville,  N.  Y . 


New  York,  N.  Y  ... 
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benefactions  for  1877,  <fc. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 
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Bellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 
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$20,  000 

1,  500 

240 
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200 

$250 

45 

10,  000 

1 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 
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Bor  the  erection  of  building;  is  now 
partially  in  land. 

Bor  an  endowment  fund,  on  condition 
that  it  be  used  for  tbe  education  of 
girls. 

To  erect  and  furnish  an  addition  to  old 
building. 

To  assist  in  purchasing  a  lot  for  convent. 

A  collection  of  large  photographs  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  paintings  for  use  in  the  study 
of  art. 

A  Mason  and  Hamlin  cabinet  organ. 

)  Bor  educational  purposes,  on  condition 

3  that  a  high  school  be  maintained. 

Bor  general  purposes. 

Bor  payment  of  debt. 


Bor  endowment,  apparatus,  and  library ; 
this  amount  also  includes  the  value  of 
several  gifts  of  books  and  apparatus. 

Also  several  other  contributions  of  from 
$50  to  $200  each. 

To  bo  added  to  the  endowment  fund  on 
condition  that  only  the  interest  be 
used. 

As  a  permanent  fund,  on  condition  that 
the  income  only  be  expended. 


To  aid  in  establishing  a  commercial  col¬ 
lege  in  connection  with  the  institution. 
Bor  current  expenses. 

Bor  general  purposes. 


Bor  building. 


f  To  be  used  to  liquidate  debt,  on  condi- 
<  tion  that  the  -whole  indebtedness  be 
(  removed.  The  condition  was  met. 
Bor  general  purposes. 

Bor  library  and  apparatus,  on  condition 
that  as  much  more  be  given  by  the 
trustees. 

Bor  principal’s  salary. 

Bor  the  purchase  of  additional  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus. 

As  an  endowment  fund,  on  condition 
that  a  school  of  a  certain  grade  and 
character  he  maintained. 

Bor  the  founding  of  an  academy  where 
there  shall  be  free  instruction  for  the 
children  of  Cattaraugus  County,  1ST.  Y. 
Value  of  books,  furniture,  houses,  &c., 
given  ‘  ‘to  found  the  best  classical  school 
in  America,”  on  condition  that,  it  be  an 
appendage  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island. 
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Name. 


Location. 


i  a 

t 


Institutions  for  secondary 
instruction — Continued. 

Le  Itoy  Academic  Institute 


Le  Itoy,  N.  Y 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


3 


Residence. 


4 


New  Berlin  Academy 
Nazareth  Academy  .. 
Rochester  Bealsohule 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 


H.  0.  Moss  and  others 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y 


Rochester  Realscliulver- 


em. 


Saugerties  Institute . 

New  Garden  Boarding  School . . 


'Washington  School . 

Randall  Academy . 

Beverly  College . 

Academy  of  Central  College 
Albany  Enterprise  Academy. .. 


Saugerties,  N.  Y  . . 
New  Garden  P.  O., 
N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Berlin,  Ohio . 

Beverly,  Ohio . 

Central  College, 
Ohio. 

Lee,  Ohio . 


Yarious  persons 
Allery  Jay . 


Providence,  R.  I 


f  American  Missionary  As- 
v  sociation. 

(  From  friends . 

Yarious  persons . 

f  John  Dodge  (deceased)  . . 
<  B  en  j  am i  n  Dunn  (de- 
l  ceased). 

Counties  of  Central  Ohio . . 


J  ackson  C  ounty,  Ohio. 

Beverly,  Ohio . 

Beverly,  Ohio . 


Agent  for  the  Avery  estate 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Savannah  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Albany  Collegiate  Institute 


Savannah,  Ohio  . . . 
Albany,  Oreg . 


Y arious  persons 


Thomas  Montieth 


Albany,  Oreg 


Beaver  College  and  Musical  In¬ 
stitute. 

Linden  Female  Seminary . 


Beaver,  Ta 


Doylestown,  Pa 


f  John  F.  Draw 
<  Cyrus  Clarke 
t  Ilenry  Hice.. 


Beaver,  Pa . 

New  Castle,  Pa 
Beaver,  Pa . 


Western  Pennsylvania  Classi¬ 
cal  and  Scientific  Institute. 
Broad  Street  Academy . 


St.  Mary’s  Seminary . 

Avery  Normal  Institute . 

Limestone  Springs  Female  High 
School. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. . 


Yarious  persons 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


Providence,  R.  I  . . 
Charleston,  S.  C  . . . 

Limestone  Springs, 
S.C. 


Rev.  D.  Beley  (deceased) . . 
American  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hon  Peter  Cooper . 


i 


New  York,  N.  Y 


Chatata  Seminary 
Tannehill  College. 


Chatata,  Tenn  .... 
Gainesboro’  Tenn. 


Yan  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
Yarious  persons . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Gainesboro’,  Tenn  .. 


Loudon  High  School . 

Branner  Institute . 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theolog¬ 
ical  Institute. 

Holston  Seminary . 


Loudon,  Tenn . 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn  .. 
New  Market,  Tenn 


Yarious  persons . 

Department  of  the  Interior 
C  Mrs.  Davis  (deceased)  . . . 

£  Other  persons . 

(  Abner  Cornwell . 

J  Mrs.  Wood . 

)  Dr.  Potter . 

[  Other  persons . 


Washington,  D.  C  .. 
Michigan . 


Penfield,  N.  Y . 

Gloversville,  N.  Y . . 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y . 
New  York . 
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700 
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800 
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$128 
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Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


100 


12 


25 


50 


Several  citizens  of  Le  Boy  contributed 
$100  and  the  State  appropriated  a  like 
amount  toward  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus. 

For  library. 

To  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  that 
is  invested  in  the  school  buildings,  on 
condition  that  the  school  be  non-secta¬ 
rian. 

To  pay  debt. 


For  payment  of  teachers. 

To  sustain  the  school. 

Land  and  building. 

Land  (since  sold). 

Given  in  the  last  three  years  to  erect 
buildings  and  endow  professorships. 

To  liquidate  debt,  on  condition  that  the 
school  be  for  the  education  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race. 

To  augment  principal’s  salary. 

Land  valued  at  $10,000  as  a  location  for 
college  building,  on  condition  that  the 
school  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Payment  of  debt  on  building. 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  Ingham  Female  Sem¬ 
inary,  Doylestown. 

To  complete  building  for  dormitory. 

Five  or  six  medals  ($5-$10)  to  encour¬ 
age  emulation  in  different  classes. 

For  current  expenses. 

Amount  invested  in  property  at  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  free  institute  similar  to  Cooper  In¬ 
stitute,  FTew  York  City.  The  annual 
income  from  lime  works  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  (six  to  ten  thousand  dollars)  is  to 
bemused  for  the  endowment  of  the 
school. 

Value  of  books  given  to  library. 

Value  of  an  additional  building,  given  on 
condition  that  it  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Tannehill  Lodge  of  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons. 

To  liquidate  debt. 

Value  of  books. 


I 


For  improvements,  library,  <fec. 
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Benefactor. 


Name. 


Institutions  for  secondary 
instruction — Continued. 

'Washington  College . 

Wiley  University . 

Barre  Academy . 

Derby  Academy . 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy . 

Green  Mountain  Perkins  Acad- 
emy. 

Albion  Academy . 

Lake  Geneva  Seminary . 

St.  Mary’s  Institute . 

St.  Catharine’s  Female  Academy 

St.  John’s  School . 

W  ahsatch  Academy . 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd . . . 
Brigham  Young  Academy . 


St.  Mark’s  Grammar  School _ 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute.. 
LIBRARIES. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  Li-  ^ 
brary.  5 

Public  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Public  Library 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian  . . 

Malden  Public  Library . 

Bor th  Hadley  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Bumford  Library . 

The  Snow  Library . 

Paxton  Free  Public  Library _ 

Pembroke  Free  Library . 

Graves  Library . 

Tewksbury  Public  Library . 

Ladies’  Library  Association .... 
Barron  Library . 

Seymour  Library  Association  . . 

Pottsville  Athenaeum . 

Titusville  Library  Association . 

Providence  Public  Library _ 

Thetford  Memorial  Library  .... 


Location. 


2 


Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  Tenn. 

Marshall,  Tex. . . . 

Barre,  Vt . 

Derby,  Yt . 

St.  Johnsbury,  Yt. 
South  Woodstock, 
Yt. 

Albion,  Wis . 

Geneva,  Wis . 


Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis. 

Bacine,  Wis . 


Logan,  Utah . 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

Ogden,  Utah . 

Provo  City,  Utah. 


Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Chicago,  Ill . 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Malden,  Mass.... 
Borth  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Borth  W  oburn, 
Mass. 

Orleans,  Mass _ 

Paxton,  Mass.... 
Pembroke,  Mass. 


Bame. 


Yarious  persons 


(  Erastus  Wadsworth 

<  W.  H.  Davis . 

(  Other  persons . 

Y  arious  persons . 


Thaddeus  Fairbanks. 
Bathan  T.  Churchill. 


Besidence. 


Marshall,  Tex 


St.  Johnsbury,  Yt 
Woodstock,  Yt ... 


Yarious  persons . 

f  S.  P.  Farrington . 

<Dr.  B.  O.  Beynolds . 

Hon.  J.  Lawler  and  Hon. 
P.  Doyle. 

C  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
<  sions. 

(  Mrs.  Boeschen . 

Yarious  persons . 

Y arious  persons . 

Y arious  persons . 

Brigham  Young  (deceased) 


Yarious  persons,  churches, 
and  Sunday  schools. 

Y arious  persons . 


Sunderland,  Mass. 
Tewksbury,  Mass. 


Cold  water,  Mich.. 
Woodbridge,  B.  J. 

Auburn,  B.  Y _ 


Pottsville,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


Providence,  B.  I. 
Thetford,  Yt . 


(  H.  D.  Gilpin  (deceased) . 

(  Subscriptions . 

Citizens . 


Borth  Hadley  Lyceum. 


David  Snow  (deceased)  . . . 


Executors  of  B.  B.  Graves 


f  Thomas  Barron  (deceas’d) 
(  Dr.  John  C.  Barron . 


James  S.  Seymour  (de¬ 
ceased). 


Members  of  incorporation 
and  others. 


Mrs.  B.  L.  Barney  (de¬ 
ceased). 


Albion,  Wis . 

Chicago,  HI . 

Geneva,  Wis . 

Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis. 

Munich,  Bavaria... 


Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. . . 


Boston,  Mass 


Auburn,  B.  Y 


Bew  York,  B.  Y. 
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Benefactions. 
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Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Liorary  and  museum. 
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For  fencing  and  other  repairs. 

To  pay  instructors. 

Bor  repairs  and  other  current  expenses. 
Value  of  cabinet  organ. 

For  current  expenses. 

To  increase  the  fund  of  the  college. 

In  negotiable  notes  to  pay  debts. 


For  school  building. 

For  scholarships  ($40  each). 

$15,000  fs  the  value  of  grounds,  build¬ 
ings,  and  apparatus ;  $5, 000  are  for  the 
fund  of  the  academy,  and  $1,000  the 
income  from  all  productive  funds. 


For  scholarships  ($30  each) ;  $900  were 
from  Home  Mission  Board. 

In  Chicago  City  bonds  and  real  estate 
(not  yet  available). 

For  building  for  the  society. 

For  library;  also  a  gift  of  1,300  volumes 
from  a  library  heretofore  maintained 
by  a  club. 


Includes  membership  fees. 


Of  this  $300  is  the  value  of  books  re¬ 
ceived. 

Includes  the  value  of  all  books  received 
as  gifts. 

Value  of  ground  on  which  the  library 
building  stands. 

Of  this  $320  were  a  gift  from  another 
source. 

Of  this  $3,000  were  from  thirty  members 
of  the  incorporation,  who  subscribed 
$100  each  for  the  founding  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund. 

$1,000  are  invested  in  books. 
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Benefactor. 

Name. 

Residence. 

3 

4 

Miss  Susan  B.  Strong  and 
others. 

Robert  W.  Durham  (de¬ 
ceased).  • 

C  James  S.  Seymour  (de- 
ceased). 

(  Miss  Eliza  Morrison . 

("Departments  of  the  G-en- 
I  eral  Government. 

1  Northwestern  Electrical 
[  Company. 

Chico,  Cal . 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

Peterboro’,  N.  H _ 

Washington,  D.  C  .. 

(  E.  Holbrook . 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

Hillsborn’  FT  ft 

■\  B.  E.  Wheelwright . 

(  Harriet  Stoner . 

J ohn  Kelly . 

Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Location. 


2 


Libraries — C  ontinued. 
Yergennes  Library . 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  ? 
and  Dumb.  3 

Blinois  Institution  for  the  Edu-? 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  3 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  I 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  > 

Dumb.  ) 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Yergennes,  Yt... 

Berkeley,  Cal 
Hartford,  Conn . . 

Jacksonville,  HI . 
Eordham,  N.  Y. . . 


New  York,  N.  Y.. 
"Raleigh,  N.  C . 


/ 
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benefactions  for  1877,  fc. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


cr-^ 

<3 

O 

H 


5 


$1,  521 


‘32,  000 
6,  777 


120 

12,  870 
3, 000 


Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

i 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

a 

p 

© 

m 

P 

a 

3 

c3 

t? 

a 

rH 

rO 
•  rH 

hA 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

$1,  521 

$32,  000 

(  4, 777 

(  2, 000 

- 

120 

(  11,758 
<  1, 000 

(  112 

3,  000 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

|  For  general  purposes. 

A  number  of  public  documents. 

All  instruments  used  in  telegraphy. 


'The  first  two  gifts  for  general  purposes 
of  the  institution ;  one-half  of  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  last  to  be  added  to  the 
principal,  the  other  half  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  for  a  prize  for  the  best  congenital 
deaf-mute  graduate  in  any  year. 

$240  is  the  interest,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  books. 
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Table  XXII. — Improvements  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  ventilation,  fc.,  patented  in 

the  United  States  for  the  year  1877. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Residence. 


Number 
of  patent. 


Title  of  patent. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Watrous,  J 


Groton,  Conn 


186, 777 


Taylor,  J.  D . 

Swift,  E.  M . . 

Willbanks,  D.  A . 

Andrews,  H.  L . 

Goodrich,  H.  C . 

Martin,  C.  E . 

Haynes,  E . 

Tilman,  N.  T . 

Briggs,  W.  S . 

Kavanaugh,  R.  W . 

Merrill,  T.  B  .  . . 

Eisber,  E.  S . 

Smith,  E.  W . 

Watriss,  A.  W . 

Trask,  C.H . 

Bacon,  C.  N . 

Davis,  O . 

Medart,  P . 

Lake,  E.  B - -  — ...  — .. 

Shepherd,  C.  C . 

Shepherd,  C.  C . 

Shepherd,  C.  C . 

Garfield,  C.  L . 

Bennett,  W.  H . 

Bennett,  W.  H . 

Gar  dam,  J . 

Chase,  M.  W . 

Manning,  J.  W . 

Browne,  C.  B . 

Hofer,  W.  L . 

Taylor,  W.  F . 

Hussey,  C.A . 

Langerfeld,  A . 

McGill,  G.  W . 


Willington,  Conn  . . . 
Windham,  Conn  .... 

Monroe,  Ga . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Kirk’s  Cross-Roads, 
Ind. 

Xenia,  Ind . 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

Chaplin,  Ky . 

Portland,  Me . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass .... 

Lynn,  Mass . 

Winchester,  Mass  . . 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Bricksburg,  X.  J - 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

Passaic,  X.  J . 

Albany,  X.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y . 

Buffalo',  X.  Y . 

Cambria,  X.  Y . 

Camillus,  X.  Y . 

Deposit,  X.  Y  . 

Medina,  X.  Y . 

New  York,  X.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  X.  Y - 


188,  984 
190,  644 

189,  535 

190,  662 
188,  792 
196,  532 

186,  729 

194,  015 
198,  484 
196,  583 
187, 721 
188,  505 
185,  977 
192, 102 
196,  270 

188,  227 

190,  832 

187,  477 
196,  676 
193,  099 

193,  464 
198,  552 

194,  770 
198,  560 

191,  512 
192, 161 
198,  352 

189,  944 
193, 139 

195,  281 

187,  680 
195,  762 
187, 871 

188,  653 


Schrag,  P . 

Stein,  D.  J . 

Wakeman,  H . 

Walgrain,  W.  C.  F.,  and 
Buscall,  K. 

Averill,  H.  K.,  jr . 

Benson,  H.  C . 

Brailly,  E.  E . 

Lackey,  S.  J . 

Harden,  H.  O . 

Simonton,  J.  C . 

Haggerty,  J . 

Farrington,  C.  B . 

McCormick,  W.  D . 

Payne,  J.R . 

Fields,  C.C . 

Anderson,  W.  A . 

Holton,  W.  J.,  and  Field, 


New  York,  X.  Y - 

New  York,  X.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  X.  Y - 

Plattsburg,  X.  Y - 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

Bellaire,  Ohio . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Stoutsville,  Ohio  .... 

Tiro,  Ohio . 

Corry,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Concord,  Tenn . 

Abingdon,  Ya . 

La  Crosse,  Wis . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  ... 


186,  885 
198,  056 
198, 169 

192,  957 

195,  693 

187,  087 
197,  820 

197,  279 

198,  018 
197,  497 

190,  318 
186,  288 

188,  651 

193,  459 
187, 114 

194,  026 

191,  856 


Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  point 
protector. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship. 

Slate  cleaner. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  spelling. 
Blackboard  eraser. 

Slate  frame. 

Educational  appliance. 

School  desk  seat. 

Writing  ink. 

Fountain  pen. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

Slate  pencil  sharpener. 

Educational  toy. 

Scholar’s  companion. 

Paper  folder  and  cutter. 

Combination  writing  instrument. 
Blackboard  rubber. 

Folding  seat  for  school  desks. 

Gymnastic  apparatus. 

Combined  pencil  holder  and  sharpener. 
Drawing  slate. 

School  slate. 

Slate. 

Ventilator  for  building. 

Combined  blotting  pad  and  ruler. 
Ventilation  and  disinfection  of  buildings 
Parallel  ruler. 

School  furniture. 

Copy  book. 

Book  cover  protector. 

Adding  machine. 

Student’s  chair. 

Galvanic  battery. 

Draughtsman’s  instrument. 

Combined  erasive  tip  and  pencil  point 
protector. 

Combined  eraser  and  pencil. 

Writing  desk. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

School  desk. 

Attachment  to  parallel  rulers. 

Penholding  pencil  point  protector. 
Fountain  pen  holder. 

Chart  for  object  teaching. 

Orthographic  and  numerical  frame. 
Device  for  teaching  musical  transposition. 
Combined  slate  and  book  carrier. 
Combined  blotter  and  paper  clip. 
Combined  slate  and  scholar’s  companion. 
School  desk  and  settee. 

Adding  pencil. 

Copying  book. 

Paint  pencil  or  crayon. 


J.  E. 

Durant,  E.  G . 

Kingsley,  H.  L.,  and  W. 
Packard. 

Allen,  F.S . . 

Cates.  W.  A . 

Corning,  C . 

McElhinney,  M.  P . 


P. 


Racine,  Wis 
Racine,  Wis 


Washington,  D.  C 


192,  640 
189,  473 

194, 883 
197,  246 
195,  348 
192,  926 


Educational  globe. 
Blackboard. 

Slate  frame  attachment. 
Geographical  clock. 

School  chart. 

Blotter  and  ruler  combined. 
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Absenteeism,  in  Connecticut,  25;  extent  of  and 
remedy  for,  in  New  Hampshire,  162. 

Abstracts  of  reports  of  school  officers,  note  relating 
to,  3. 

Academies.  See  Secondary  instruction. 

Adams,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Adams,  Prof.  Samuel,  obituary  notice  of,  52. 

Agnew,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  concerning  defective  san¬ 
itation  of  New  York  City  schools,  lxii. 

Agricultural  College  Convention,  303. 

Agricultural  colleges,  hourly  compensation  paid 
by,  to  students  who  work  on  the  college  farm, 
cxx. 

Agriculture,  State  boards  of,  as  related  to  State 
agricultural  colleges,  cxix-cxx;  instruction  in, 
in  France,  clviii. 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  colleges  of,  cvi, 
cxix-cxx;  summary,  cxv-cxviii;  statistics,  535- 
543. 

Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198. 

Alabama,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxvi-xxvii;  abstract,  5-8. 

Alaska,  history  and  prospects  of  education  in, 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Aldrich,  Hon.  P.  E.,  citations  from  an  address  of, 
on  the  high  school  question,  lxxxii-lxxxiii. 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  schools  of,  257. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Alton,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  300-301. 

Amorican  Institute  of  Instruction,  299-300. 

American  Philological  Association,  302-303. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  cxlix. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  304. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  301-302. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123-124. 

Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  State  superintendent  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  173. 

Argentine  Confederation,  educational  condition  of, 
clxx. 

Arizona,  Terr  itory  of,  275. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix-xxx ;  abstract,  9-12. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  11. 

Art,  progress  of  instruction  in,  clxxv-clxxvii ; 
statistics  of  museums  of,  clxxviii-clxxix ;  statis¬ 
tics  of  institutions  affording  instruction  in,  clxxx- 
clxxxi ;  State  director  of,  in  Massachusetts,  105 ; 
facilities  for  instruction  in,  in  New  York  State, 
184;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  221;  in  Providence, 
E.I.,  230. 

Ashley,  Prof.  George  H.,  obituary  notice  of,  152. 

Association  of  N ew  England  Superintendents,  300. 

Associations,  educational.  See  the  heading  Edu¬ 
cational  Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 

Atchison,  Kans.,  schools  of,  70-71. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  39-40. 

Attendance,  average,  and  enrolment  compared 
with  school  population,  xviii-xix. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  schools  of  39,  40. 

Australasia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii-clxxv. 

Austria,,  condition  of  education  in,  civ. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  view  of,  as  to  a  man’s  duty  to  his 
profession,  x. 


Baden,  educational  condition  of,  clx. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  schools  of,  97. 

Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of,  88,  89. 

Barrett  Gymnasium  at  Amherst  College,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the,  cxi. 

Barton,  Prof.  John  G.,  obituary  notice  of,  187. 

Barton,  Mrs.  John  B.,  gift  of  $50,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  by,,  222. 

Bavaria,  educational  condition  of,  clx. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 

Belgium,  statistics  respecting  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  in,  xc ;  educational  condition  of,  clvi-clvii. 

Bell,  President,  remarks  of,  respecting  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  blind,  cxlix. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45, 46. 

Benefactions,  summary  of  educational,  cl-clii; 
statistical  table,  592-617. 

Berlin,  Germany,  education  in,  clxi. 

Bieknell,  Thomas  W.,  address  of,  as  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  299-300. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  schools  of,  88,  89. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Bledsoe,  Albert  T.,  obituary  notice  of,  261. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading 
Special  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Blind,  summary  of  schools  for  the,  cxlvii-cxlviii. 
statistics,  590-591. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46. 

Boston,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Boston  University,  cviii-cix,  112, 114. 

Botanical  and  zoological  collections  for  common 
schools  advocated,  169. 

Bowdoin  College,  91,  92. 

Box,  Leroy  E.,  State  superintendent  of  Alabama,  8. 

Brazil,  educational  condition  of,  clxx-clxxi. 

Brenham,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26-27. 

British  Columbia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxii. 

Brockenbrough,  Prof.  John  W.,  obituary  notice 
of,  261. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obituary  notice  of,  186;  gifts  of 
$80,000  and  $25,000  by,  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
respectively,  261. 

Brooks,  William  Hathorne,  obituary  notice  of,  118. 

Brown,  Prof.  S.  Emmons,  obituary  notice  of,  188. 

Brown  University,  229. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Bureau  of  Education,  library  of,  cxxxiv;  sup¬ 
port  of  Bureau  urged  by  National  Educational 
Association,  298,  299;  by  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  300. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  schools  of,  251. 

Burns,  J.  J .,  State  superintendent  of  Ohio,  207. 

Burt,  David,  State  superintendent  of  Minnesota, 
137. 

Business  colleges,  summary  of  statistics  of,  lxxv- 
lxxvi ;  statistical  table,  366-375,  390. 

C. 

California,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxx ;  abstract,  13-20. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107-108. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169. 

Canada,  educational  condition  of,  clxxi-clxxii. 

Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198. 

Capital  and  labor,  bearing  of  education  on  the  con¬ 
flict  between,  vii-viii. 

Carr,  Ezra  S.,  State  superintendent  of  California, 
remarks  of,  on  the  high  school  question,  lxxxiii. 

Caswell,  Dr.  Alexis,  obituary  notice  of,  230-231. 

Catalogues,  school  and  college,  xii-xiii. 
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Caton,  W.  E.,  territorial  superintendent  of  Dakota, 
277. 

Charities,  miscellaneous,  statistics  of,  for  1876, 
cxciv-cxcviii ;  additional  institutions  in  1877,  ccii. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  schools  of,  234. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  239. 

Cheever,  Dr.  Henry  S.,  obituary  notice  of,  128-129. 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  high  schools  of,  110. 

Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46-47. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198-199. 

Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  xlvi-lvii; 

statistical  table,  314-355. 

Clallin  University,  235. 

Clarke,  Edward  Hammond,  obituary  notice  of, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198, 199. 
Coeducation  in  American  colleges,  cv. 

Coelln,  C.  W.  von,  State  superintendent  of  Iowa,  68. 
Cogswell,  Dr.  E.  It.,  remarks  of,  on  the  hygienic 
condition  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lxv. 

Colby  University,  library  of,  cxxxi-cxxxii. 

College  of  Hew  Jersey,  171-172. 

College  students,  health  of,  as  affected  by  gym¬ 
nastic  exercise,  cxi-cxv. 

Colleges,  summary,  xcvi-c ;  entrance  examinations 
of,  ci-cii;  statement  respecting  American,  civ- 
cviii ;  statistics  of,  503-534. 

Colorado,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxx ;  abstract,  21-23. 

Colorado  College,  ex,  23. 

Colored  race,  schools  for  the,  with  statistics, 
xxxiii-xxxviii ;  educational  provisions  for,  in 
Kentucky,  75-76;  in  Maryland,  96;  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  238;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  278,  279, 

<  280 ;  in  Wyoming,  296. 

Colored  teachers,  convention  of,  in  Missouri,  151. 
Columbia,  District  of,  278-282. 

Columbia  College,  181. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  schools  of,  39,  40. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198, 199. 

Commercial  and  business  colleges,  summary  of 
statistics  of,  lxxv-lxxvi;  statistical  table,  366- 
3/5,  390. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Eeport  of  the: 
Condition  of  education  during  the  year,  vii. 
Conflict  of  capital  and  labor,  and  bearing  of 
education  thereon,  vii-viii. 

Statistics  of  Office  correspondence,  ix. 
Characteristics  of  the  work  done  in  the  Office 
and  objects  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
which  its  energies  are  directed,  x-xi. 

School  reports  and  their  value,  xi ;  sale  of  school 
reports,  inapplicability  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  education  and  its  instruments, 
opinions  of  the  historians  Lecky  and  Macaulay, 

School  and  college  catalogues,  proposed  im- 
provements  therein,  xii-xiii. 

Statistics,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Office  col¬ 
lects  them,  xiii. 

Summary  ot  institutions,  instructors,  and  stu¬ 
dents  tor  1872  to  1877,  inclusive,  xiii-xiv. 
.Kemarks  on  the  summaries,  with  view  of  Dr. 
Picker  as  to  the  value  of  educational  statis¬ 
tics,  xv-xvi. 

State  and  territorial  systems  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  —  chool  age,  population,  enrolment,  at¬ 
tendance,  &c.,  xvi-xvii ;  diagram  representing 
the  different  school  ages  in  the  States  and 
-territories,  and  remarks  thereon,  xviii;  dia- 
gram  showing  the  percentage  of  school  popu¬ 
lation  in  attendance,  with  remarks,  xviii-xix; 
teachers  and  their  salaries,  with  diagram,  xix- 
xx ;  annual  income  and  expenditure  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  States  and  Territories,  xx-xxi ; 
per  capita  expenditure,  xxii;  comparative  sum- 
mary  by  years  and  by  topics  of  school  popula¬ 
tion,  enrolment,  attendance,  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  income  and  expenditure,  &c.,  xxii-xxiii; 
educational  condition  of  the  United  States  in 
1877 :  Hew  England  States,  xxiv-xxv ;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  xxv-xxvi ;  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  xxvi ;  Gulf  States,  xxvi-xxvii ;  north¬ 
ern  Central  States,  xxvii-xxix ;  Southern  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  xxix-xxx;  States  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  xxx;  the  Territories,  xxx-xxxi;  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  xxxi;  Alaska,  xxxi- 
xxxn. 


Commissioner  of  Education,  Eeport  of — Cont’d. 
Schools  lor  the  colored  race — difficulties  to  bo 
met  by  education  in  States  in  which  slavery 
has  been  recently  abolished,  xxxiii;  table 
showing  the  comparative  enrolment  of  the 
white  and  colored  races,  xxxiv;  statistics  of 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
race:  normal  schools,  xxxiv-xxxv;  institu¬ 
tions  for  secondary  instruction,  xxxv ;  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  xxxv-xxxvi;  schools  of 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  xxxvi ;  summary  of  fore¬ 
going  statistics,  xxxvii-xxxviii ;  table  showing 
the  number  of  schools  and  enrolment  without 
reference  to  States,  xxxviii. 

The  Peabody  fund,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

Comparison  of  township  and  district  systems, 
xxxix. 

Advantages  of  free  text  books  in  free  schools, 
xxxix-xl. 

Development  of  supervision  in  educational  af¬ 
fairs— education  at  first  under  the  control  of 
the  church,  efforts  of  Frederick  II,  xl;  the 
development  of  supervision  traced  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  movement  in  Hew  York  State,  xli- 
xlii ;  in  Maine,  xlii-xliii ;  titles,  appointment, 
and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial 
superintendents,  xliv-xlv. 

School  statistics  of  cities — summary  of  popula¬ 
tion,  enrolment,  attendance,  and  income  and 
expenditure,  &c.,  in  cities  containing  7,500 
inhabitants  and  over,  xlvi-lv;  per  capita 
expenditure,  lvi-lvii ;  extracts  from  report  of 
Dr.  Philbrick,  lvii-lix. 

Hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  lix-lxv. 
Education  vs.  police,  lxv-lxvi. 

Wages  of  janitors  of  school  buildings,  lxvii- 
lxviii. 

Hormal  schools  — comparative  summary  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  lxix ;  '  sum¬ 
mary  of  statistics  of  normal  schools,  lxix-lxxi ; 
appropriations  for  normal  schools,  lxxii-lxxiii; 
professorships  of  pedagogics  at  home  and 
abroad,  lxxiv-lxxv. 

Commercial  and  business  colleges — comparative 
summary  of  schools,  instructors,  and  students, 
lxxv ;  statistical  summary,  lxxvi. 

Kindergarten — comparative  summary  of  institu¬ 
tions,  instructors,  and  pupils,  lxxvi  f  statistical 
summary,  progressive  Kindergarten  methods, 
lxxvi  i. 

Secondary  instruction — comparative  summary  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  students,  lxxvii ;  sta¬ 
tistical  summary  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction,  lxxviii-lxxix ;  statistical  sum¬ 
mary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  lxxx ;  the  high  school  question,  lxxxi- 
lxxxviii;  secondary  instruction  abroad:  in 
Prussia,  lxxxviii-1  xxxix ;  in  France,  Ixxxix- 
xc;  in  Belgium,  xc;  in  England,  xc-xci. 
Preparatory  schools — comparative  summary  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  xci ;  summary 
of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools,  xcii-xciii. 
Superior  instruction  of  women — comparative 
summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  pu¬ 
pils,  xciii ;  statistical  summary  of  institutions 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  xciv- 
xcv;  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  for  the 
superior  instruction  of  women,  xevi;  diagram 
showing  the  relative  number  of  regular  and 
preparatory  students  in  colleges  for  women, 
xevi-xevii. 

Universities  and  colleges — comparative  sum¬ 
mary  of  colleges,  instructors,  and  students, 
xevi ;  statistical  summary  of  colleges,  xcvii- 
xeix;  summary  of  students,  c;  summary  of 
college  entrance  examinations,  ci-cii ;  diagram 
showing  the  relative  number  of  classical  and 
scientific  students  in  preparatory  departments, 
cii-ciii ;  summary  of  students  in  preparatory 
courses,  ciii;  statement  respecting  American 
colleges :  college  nomenclature,  civ ;  character 
of  collegiate  instruction,  civ-cv ;  professional 
instruction,  cv-evi ;  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  independence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college,  evi;  degrees  in  course,  evi-evii; 
honorary  degrees,  cvii-cviii;  scholarships, 
admission,  appointment  of  professors,  general 
remarks,  cviii;  condition  of  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  :  Boston  University,  cviii-cix ;  Johns  Hop- 
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Commissioner  of  Education,  Report  of —  Cont’d. 
kins  University,  cix  ;  Vanderbilt  University, 
cix-cx ;  Drury  Colle.se,  Colorado  College,  cx ; 
health  of  Amherst  College  students  considered 
in  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  address  before  the  Public 
Health  Association,  cxi-cxv. 

Schools  of  science — comparative  summary  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  cxv;  sum¬ 
mary  of  statistics,  cxvi-cxviii ;  review  of  the 
work  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  cxix-cxx. 

Vacation  schools,  exx-exxi. 

Schools  of  theology —  comparative  summary  of 
schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  exxi ;  statis¬ 
tical  summary,  cxxi-cxxii. 

Schools  oflaw  —  comparative  summary  of  schools, 
instructors,  and  students,  cxxii ;  statistical 
summary,  cxxiii. 

Schools  of  medicine — comparative  summary  of 
institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  cxxiii ; 
statistical  summary,  cxxiv-cxxv ;  medical  li¬ 
braries,  schools  of  pharmacy,  exxvi. 

Degrees  —  statistical  summary  of  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  by  American  colleges  and  protessional 
schools,  cxxvii-cxxxi. 

Public  libraries — improvements  in  library  man¬ 
agement,  cxxxi-cxxxii ;  Library  of  Congress, 
cxxxii-cxxxiv ;  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  cxxxiv;  statistical  summary  of  addi¬ 
tional  public  libraries,  cxxxiv-cxxxv ;  statis¬ 
tics  of  additional  public  libraries  in  1876, 
cxxxvi-cxli ;  summary  of  the  condition  of 
American  public  libraries,  early  American 
libraries,  cxlii. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  cxlii ;  statistical  summary,  cxliii- 
cxliv ;  method  of  instruction  to  be  preferred, 
cxlv-cxlvi;  course  of  study  in  institutions  for 
deaf-mutes,  church  work  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  cxlvi. 

Schools  for  the  blind  —  statistical  summary, 
cxlvii-cxlviii ;  visit  of  the  President  and  Cabi¬ 
net  to  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
cxlix. 

Educational  benefactions — statistical  summary, 
cxlix-clii. 

Educational  publications  —  statistical  summary, 
clii. 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded — statistical  sum¬ 
mary,  cliii. 

Patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture  — 
statistical  summary,  cliii-cliv. 

Education  in  foreign  eountries — documents  con¬ 
sulted  in  making  up  reports,  cliv-clv ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  cl  v-clvi ;  Belgium,  clvi-clvii  ;  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  elvii ;  France,  clvii-clviii ;  G  er¬ 
many,  clviii-clxi ;  G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
clxii-clxvi ;  Greece,  Italy,  clxvi ;  Netherlands, 
clxvi-clxvii ;  Portugal,  Russia,  clxvii ;  Spain, 
clxvii-clxviii ;  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
clxviii;  Japan,  clxviii-clxx ;  Egypt,  Argentine 
Confederation,  clxx  ;  Brazil,  clxx-clxxi;  Can¬ 
ada,  clxxi-clxxii ;  Jamaica,  clxxii ;  Mexico, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  clxxiii; 
Queensland,  clxxiii-elxxiv ;  Tasmania,  clxxiv; 
Victoria,  clxxiv-clxxv. 

Instruction  in  art — condition  of  institutions, 
pi'Ogress  of  industrial  art.  increase  of  art  train¬ 
ing  in  colleges,  cl xxv ;  art  museums,  clxxv- 
clxxvi ;  schools  in  which  art  instruction  is 
given,  clxxvi-clxxvii ;  statistics  of  museums 
of  art  in  1876,  clxxviii-clxxix  ;  statistics  of  iu- 
stitutions  affording  art  instruction,  clxxx- 
clxxxi. 

Statistical  abstracts  from  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  1876 — orphan  asylums,  clxxxii- 
clxxxix;  soldiers’  orphans’  homes,  cxc ;  infant 
asylums,  exei ;  industrial  schools,  cxcii-cxciii ; 
miscellaneous  charities,  cxciv-cxcviii ;  reform 
schools,  cxcix-cci ;  additional  orphan  asylums, 
industrial  schools,  miscellaneous  charities,  and 
reform  schools  reporting  in  1877,  ccii-cciii. 
Crime  and  education,  c.ciii-ecv. 
Recommendations,  ccv-ccvi. 

Conclusion,  ccvi. 

Compulsory  education,  in  England,  clxiv  ;  m  Scot¬ 
land,  cl xv ;  in  Brazil,  clxx-clxxi;  its  results 
abroad  mentioned,  26 ;  in  Iowa,  63-64 ;  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  respecting,  in  New  York,  175  ;  ad¬ 
vocated  for  the  Indians,  285 ;  in  Wyoming,  296. 


Conant,  Edward,  State  superintendent  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  254. 

Conant,  John,  obituary  notice  of,  166. 

Congress,  Library  of.  See  Library  of  Congress. 
Connecticut,  summary  of  the  educational  condi¬ 
tion  of,  xxv ;  abstract,  24-31. 

Conventions  and  associations,  educational,  298-304. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Educational  Conventions, 
under  the  respective  States. 

Cook,  George  F.  T.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  282. 

Cooper  Union,  182. 

Copyrights,  number  of,  in  1877,  cxxxii-cxxxiii ;  in 
Germany,  cxxxii,  note. 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  gift  of  $55,000  by,  to  University 
of  Virginia,  261. 

Cornell  University,  181. 

Corthell,  William  J.,  State  superintendent  of 
Maine,  94. 

County  superintendents.  See  the  heading  Officers 
of  the  State  School  System,  under  the  respective 
States. 

County  supervision,  advisability  of,  discussed,  123. 
Covington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76. 

Crime  and  education,  cciii-ccv.  • 

Crosby,  I)r.  Alpheus  Penning,  obituary  notice  of, 
165-166. 

D. 

Dakota,  Territory  of,  276-277. 

Dartmouth  College,  163-164. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197,  198,  199. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for  the.  See  the 
heading  Special  Instruction,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  States. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  summary  of  institutions  for,  cxlui- 
cxliv;  statistics,  586-589. 

Deaf-mutes,  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  sign  and  articulation  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  to,  cxlv-cxlvi;  church  work  among, 
cxlvi. 

Dean,  Philotus,  citation  from,  respecting  a  school 
system  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 
lxxxviii. 

Decatur,  HI.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Degrees,  American  collegiate  and  professional, 
cvi-cviii;  summary  of,  conferred  in  the  United 
States,  cxxvii-cxxxi;  statistics,  568-582.  .  . 

Delaware,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvi;  abstract,  32-35. 

Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Col¬ 
ored  People,  33. 

Delaware  College,  34.  . 

Denmark,  educational  condition  of,  civil. 
Dentistry,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Profes¬ 
sional  instruction,  under  the  respective  States.. 
Dentistry,  summary  of  schools  of,  exxv ;  statis¬ 
tics,  561,  565. 

Denton,  James  L.,  State  superintendent  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  12. 

Denver,  Colo.,  schools  of,  22. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123, 124.. 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  secretary  of  State  board  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  remarks  of,  on  the 
high  school  question,  lxxxiv-lxxxy. 

Didactics  or  pedagogics,  professorships  of,  lxxiv. 
District  of  Columbia,  remarks  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  in,  xxxi ;  abstract,  278-282. 

District  officers.  See  the  heading  Officers  of  the 
State  School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
District  system,  comparison  of,  with  township 
system,  xxxix.  „  . 

Districts,  school,  consolidation  of  small,  urged,  m 
Maine,  88 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  161. 

Downs,  Charles  A.,  State  superintendent  of  Hew 
Hampshire,  166.  .. 

Drawing,  schools  for,  in  the  Netherlands,  clxvii ; 
provision  for  special  teachers  of,  urged,  in  New 
York,  175 ;  normal  institutes  for  instruction  in, 
in  Ohio,  202 ;  introduction  of,  into  the  public 
schools  of  Vermont,  250. 

Drury  College,  cx. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64. 

Duncan,  Dr.  James  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  261. 

E. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123, 124. 
Educational  journals,  in  California,  17 ;  in  Illinois, 
48 ;  in  Indiana,  57 ;  in  Iowa,  66;  in  Kentucky,  78; 
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Educational  journals  —  Continued, 
in  Maryland,  98 ;  in  Massachusetts,  111 ;  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  147  ;  in  New  Jersey,  171 ;  in  New  York, 
180 ;  in  Ohio,  202 ;  in  Oregon,  210 ;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  217-218;  in  Virginia,  258;  in  Wisconsin, 
270. 

Educational  Voice,  objections  against  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  High  School  considered  in  the,  lxxxvii- 
lxxxviii. 

Egypt,  educational  condition  of,  clxx. 

Elementary  instruction.  See  the  heading  Element¬ 
ary  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States 
and  Territories. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

England,  secondary  instruction  in,  xc-xci. 
England  and  Wales,  educational  condition  of, 
clxii-clxiv. 

Enrolment  and  average  attendance  compared  with 
school  population,  diagram,  xviii-xix. 

Entrance  examinations,  college,  statistics  respect¬ 
ing,  ci-cii. 

Erie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214.  215. 

Etter,  S.  M.,  State  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Illinois,  52. 

Eve,  Dr.  Paul  F.*  obituary  notice  of,  243.- 
Examiners,  State  boards  of.  See  the  heading  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  School  System,  under  the  re¬ 
spective  States. 

F. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Feeble-minded,  summary  of  schools  for,  cliii;  in¬ 
struction  for,  in  Connecticut,  30 ;  in  Illinois,  51 ; 
in  Iowa,  68;  in  Kentucky,  80;  in  Massachusetts, 
115;  in  New  Jersey,  173;  in  New  York,  183;  in 
Ohio,  205;  in  Pennsylvania,  221;  statistical  table, 

Fellows,  Prof.  S.  N.,  on  chairs  of  didactics  in  col¬ 
leges,  lxxiv,  note. 

Ficker,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  concerning  educational 
statistics,  xv-xvi. 

Finland,  educational  condition  of,  clvii. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Five  Nations,  schools  of  the,  286. 

Florida,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of 
xxvi ;  abstract,  36-37. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268,  269. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

France,  character  of  secondary  instruction  in, 
Ixxxix-xc ;  educational  condition  of,  clvii-clviii  • 
new  school  law  of,  clviii. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
Arizona,  275. 

Frbbel  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  151. 

Furniture,  school,  summary  of  patents  for  im¬ 
provements  in,  cliii-cliv;  statistical  table,  635. 

G. 

Galesburg,  HI.,  schools  of,  45,46,47. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.,  schools  of,  278-280. 

Georgia,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of 
xxvi;  abstract,  38-43. 

Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  41-42. 

Germany,  general  educational  condition  of,  clviii- 
clx;  universities  in,  clix;  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools  in,  clix-cl  x. 

Gilmour,  Neil,  State  superintendent  of  New  York, 
189. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  State  superintendent  of 
Michigan,  129. 

Graded  schools,  in  Kentucky,  76;  compared  with 
ungraded,  225-220;  in  Vermont,  250-251. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  condition 
ot,  clxn-clxvi. 

Greece,  educational  condition  of,  clxvi. 

Gregory,  President  J.  M.,  paper  of,  on  the  relation 
ot  hygiene  to  the  higher  education,  304. 

Groves,  James  H.,  State  superintendent  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  35. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  character  and  results  of.  at 
Amherst  College,  cxi-cxv. 

H. 

Hackelton  Prof.  J ames  H.,  obituary  notice  of,  102. 
naisiey,  V\ .  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Florida,  37. 


Hall,  Prof.  Edwin,  obituary  notice  of,  188. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197,198,200. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145. 

Harrington,  H.  F.,  remarks  of,  on  the  high  school 
question,  lxxxi-lxxxii,  lxxxv-lxxxvi. 

Harris,  Dr.  Elisha,  letter  of,  respecting  crime  and 
education,  cciii-cciv. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  remarks  of,  on  the  high  school  ques¬ 
tion,  lxxxvi-lxxxvii. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Hart,  Pl  ot.  John  S.,  obituary  notice  of,  222-223. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of,' 26,  27. 

Harvard  University,  111-112,113-114. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Henderson,  H.  A.  M.,  State  superintendent  of 
Kentucky,  81. 

High  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary  Instruc¬ 
tion,  under  the  respective  States. 

High  schools,  in  Michigan,  xxviii,  note;  utility  of, 
lxxxi-lxxxviii;  objections  to,  in  California,  17-18; 
course  of  study  suggested  for,  in  Iowa,  66; 
objections  to,  in  Maine,  considered,  90-91;  in 
Massachusetts,  111;  in  Minnesota,  134-135;  in 
Missouri,  148;  in  Ohio,  202;  in  Pennsylvania,  218; 
in  Rhode  Island,  228-229;  advocated  in  Vermont, 
252;  changes  in  law  respecting,  in  Wisconsin, 
2/0. 

Hitchcock,  Professor,  extracts  from  the  address  of, 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
on  the  health  of  Amherst  College  students  as 
affected  by  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  cxi-cxv. 
Hitz,  J ohn,  consul  general  of  Switzerland,  remarks 
of,  respecting  crime  and  education,  cciv-ccv. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169. 

Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  secretary  of  Texas  State 
board  of  education,  248. 

Holy  Angels’  College,  295. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Hopkins,  Prof.  John  O.,  obituary  notice  of,  60-61. 
Hough,  Professor,  remarks  of,  as  to  ventilation  in 
Cincinnati  schools,  lxiv. 

Houston,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Hovey,  Prof.  Edmund  Otis,  obituary  notice  of,  60. 
Hoyt,  Governor  J.  W.,  statement  of,  respecting 
education  in  Wyoming,  296-297. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Hungary,  educational  condition  of,  clv-clvi. 
Hygiene,  school,  in  Massachusetts,  lix;  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  lx;  in  Louisiana,  lx-lxi;  in  Maryland 
in  Indiana,  lxi  ;  in  New  York  City,  Ixi-lx'iii;  in 
Boston,  lxiii-lxiv ;  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  lxiv;  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lxv. 

I. 

Idaho,  Territory  of,  283-284. 

Illinois,  summary.of  the  educational  condition  of 
xxviii;  abstract,  44-52. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  49,  50. 

Imbeciles,  schools  for.  See  Neeble-minded,  schools 
for  the. 

Indiana,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of 
xxviii ;  abstract,  53-61. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,'  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Indians,  schools  for,  in  Dakota,  276-277 ;  in  Indian 
Territory,  285-286. 

Industrial  art,  clxxv-clxxvi. 

Industrial  education  advocated,  in  California  15  • 
in  Pennsylvania,  214;  in  Rhode  Island,  226-  in 
Tennessee,  239. 

Industrial  school  at  Paris,  France,  clviii. 

Industrial  schools,  establishment  and  development 
of,  in  Austria,  civ ;  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxc.ii- 
cxciii ;  additional  schools  in  1877,  ccii.  See,  also 
Reform  schools. 

Infant  asylums,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxci. 

Institutes.  See  Conventions  and  associations,  ed¬ 
ucational,  and  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers 
under  the  respective  States. 

Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  303. 

Iowa,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of 
xxviii ;  abstract,  62-68. 

Iowa  State  University,  66. 

Ireland,  educational  condition  of,  clxiv. 

Italy,  educational  condition  of,  clxvi. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

J. 

Jackson,  Isaac  W.,  obituary  notice  of,  188. 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46, 47. 
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Jamaica,  W.  I.,  educational  condition  of,  clxxii. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268,  269. 

Janitors,  wages  of,  lxvii-lxviii. 

Japan,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii-clxx ;  for¬ 
eign  language  schools  in,  clxix ;  finances,  clxix- 
clxx. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169-170. 

Jocelyn,  George  Bennies,  obituary  notice  of,  128. 

John  C.  Green  Scientific  School,  172. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  cix,  98. 

Johnson,  Warren,  obituary  notice  of,  93. 

Joliet,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46, 47. 

Journals,  educational.  See  Educational  journals. 

Judson,  John  P.,  territorial  superintendent  of 
Washington  Territory,  295. 

K. 

Kansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxix ;  abstract,  69-73. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145. 

Kansas  State  University,  72. 

Kelly,  Samuel  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  159. 

Kentucky,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix ;  abstract,  74-81. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  visit  of  the 
President  and  cabinet  to,  cxlix. 

Kentucky  State  University,  78-79. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64,  65. 

Kindergaerten.  See  the  heading  Elementary  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Kindergaerten,  summary  of  statistics  of,  with  re¬ 
marks,  lxxvi-lxxvii ;  statistical  table,  376-390. 

Kindergarten,  the,  its  cost  and  results  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  discussed,  144-145. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  239-240. 

L. 

Labor  and  capital,  bearing  of  education  on  the 
conflict  between,  vii-viii. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268,  269. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Laws,  school.  See  School  law. 

Law,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Law,  summary  of  schools  of,  cxxii-cxxiii ;  statis¬ 
tical  table,  554-557. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  of,  70,  71. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Lecky,  views  ol,  respecting  the  relations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  education,  xii. 

Lemmon,  Allen  B.,  State  superintendent  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  73. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  obituary  notice  of,  187-188. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  88,  89. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76,  77. 

Libraries — medical  libraries,  exxvi;  summaries  of 
public  libraries,  cxxxi-cxlii;  early  American 
libraries  at  Concord  and  at  Brookfield,  cxlii ; 
libraries  in  Ontario,  clxxi;  free  public  libraries 
in  Rhode  Island,  226;  statistical  table  of  addi¬ 
tional  public  libraries,  583-585. 

Library  of  Congress — extent  of  the  collection, 
cxxxii ;  copyrights,  cxxxii-cxxxiii ;  new  cata¬ 
logue,  index  to  the  documents,  debates,  and  laws 
of  Congress,  documents  relating  to  French  dis¬ 
coveries  and  explorations,  publication  of  the 
resolves,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  cxxxiii ;  county 
and  town  histories,  cxxxiii-cxxxiv ;  new  building 
for  the  library,  cxxxiv. 

“Library  plan  ”  of  furnishing  text  books,  277. 

Lincoln,  Dr.,  extracts  from  paper  of,  on  sanitation 
of  Massachusetts  schools,  lix. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  schools  of,  9-10. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Long  Island  City,  schools  of,  176. 

Loring,  Dr.  E.  G.,  remarks  of,  on  the  influence  of 
vitiated  air  on  the  eyes,  lxv. 

Louisiana,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii;  abstract,  82-86. 
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Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
85-86. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76,  77. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Lusher,  Robert  M.,  State  superintendent  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  86. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  schools  of,  257. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  108. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  opinion  of,  that  the  principle  of 
free  competition  is  insufficient  for  education,  xii. 

Macon,  Ga.,  schools  of,  39,  40. 

Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268,  269. 

Maine,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxiv ;  abstract,  87-94. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  91. 

Mallery,  Col.  Garrick,  paper  of,  on  the  number  of 
Indians,  301. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  162. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace,  report  of,  respecting  charity 
Kindergarten,  lxxvii. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198,  200. 

Marsh,  Prof.  O.  C.,  address  of,  301. 

Maryland,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvi;  abstract,  95-103. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  99. 

Massachusetts,  summary  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of,  xxiv ;  abstract,  104-120. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  112. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  112-113. 

Medical  libraries,  exxvi. 

Medicine,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Medicine,  summary  of  statistics  of  the  schools  of, 
cxxiii-cxxv  ;  statistical  table,  558-566. 

Medico-Legal  Society,  New  York,  letter  of  a  com- 
'mittee  of  the,  to  the  board  of  education  respect¬ 
ing  hygiene  in  the  city  schools,  lxi-lxii. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  239,  240. 

Metric  system,  recommendations  respecting  the, 
300. 

Mexico,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii. 

Michigan,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxviii ;  abstract,  121-129. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  126. 

Michigan  State  Public  School,  127. 

Michigan  State  University,  125-126. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26,  27. 

Military  Academy,  United  States,  examinations  for 
admission  to,  567. 

Miller,  Samuel,  gift  of  $850,000  by,  to  Hampden  Sid¬ 
ney  College,  260,  261. 

Milwaukee,"* Wis.,  schools  of,  269. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Minnesota,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii ;  abstract,  130-137. 

Minnesota  State  University,  135, 136. 

Mississippi,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii ;  abstract,  138-142. 

Missouri,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxix ;  abstract,  143-152. 

Missouri  State  University,  148, 149. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 

Montana,  Territory  of,  287-288. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  William  A.,  obituary  notice  of, 
186-187. 

Murray,  David,  letter  of,  to  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  respecting  education  in  Japan,  clxix-clxx.. 

N. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  162. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  239,  240. 

N ational  Bureau  of  Education.  See  Bureau  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  281. 

National  Educational  Association,  298-299. 

Naval  Academy,  United  States,  examinations  for 
admission  to,  567. 

Near-sightedness  in  the  public  schools,  lxv. 

Nebraska,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii ;  abstract,  153-156. 

Netherlands,  educational  condition  of,  elxvi-clxviL 
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Nevada,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxx ;  abstract,  157-159. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169, 170. 

Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198,  200. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108-109. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169, 170. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 109. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  Maryland, 
103. 

New  Hampshire,  summary  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of,  xxiv ;  abstract,  160-166. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26,  27. 

New  Jersey,  summary  of  the  educational  condi¬ 
tion  of,  xxv  ;  abstract,  167-173. 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of,  289-290. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  schools  of,  84. 

Newport,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76,  77. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  226,  227. 

New  South  Wales,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii. 

Newton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 109. 

New  York,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxv;  abstract,  174-189. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177-178. 

New  York  Normal  College,  180. 

New  Zealand,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  schools  of,  257. 

Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  110. 

Normal  schools,  summary,  lxix-lxxiii ;  suggestions 
toward  securing,  in  Kentucky,  77 ;  support  of, 
urged,  in  New  York,  179-180;  statistical  table, 
356-365.  See,  also,  the  heading  The  Training  of 
Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 

Norris,  John  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  206-207. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215-216. 

North  Carolina,  summary  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of,  xxvi ;  abstract,  190-194. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  42. 

Northrop,  Birdsey  G-.,  secretary  of  State  board  of 
education  in  Connecticut,  31. 

Nova  Scotia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxii. 

Nurses,  training  schools  for,  in  Connecticut,  30; 
in  New  York,  184. 

O. 

Officers,  school.  See  School  officers. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Ohio,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxix;  abstract,  195-207. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  204. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  schools  of,  154. 

Ontario,  educational  condition  of,  clxxi. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169,  170. 

Oratory,  training  in,  222. 

Oregon,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxx ;  abstract,  208-211. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  210. 

Orphan  asylums,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  clxxxii- 
clxxxix;  additional  asylums  in  1877,  ccii;  in 
Iowa,  68 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  221 ;  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  236. 

Oit,  Gustavus  J.,  State  school  commissioner  of 
Georgia,  43. 

Orton,  Prof.  James,  obituary  notice  of,  189. 

O’Sullivan,  Dr.,  remarks  of',  on  inspecting  a  new 
school-house  in  New  York  City,  lxii-lxiii. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176,  178. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64,  65. 

P. 

Paris,  France,  education  in,  clvii,  clviii. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  schools  of,  263. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169, 170. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  110. 

Peabody  fund,  disbursements  from,  1868  to  1877, 
xxxviii;  mentioned,  xxxix;  contributions  from, 
in  Florida,  36;  in  Louisiana,  84;  in.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  191 ;  in  South  Carolina,  234 ;  in  Tennessee, 
239,  241 ;  in  Virginia,  257  ;  in  West  Virginia,  263. 

Pedagogics,  professorships  of,  lxxiv ;  time  devoted 
to,  in  German  universities,  lxxiv-lxxv. 

Peet,  Dr.  I.  L.,  reasons  of,  for  preferring  the  man¬ 
ual  method  in  instructing  deaf-mutes,  cxlv. 

Pendleton,  W.  K.,  State  superintendent  of  West 
Virginia,  265. 

Pennsylvania,  summary  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of,  xxv ;  abstract,  212-223. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Perrault,  Joseph,  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Idaho,  284. 

Pharmacists,  responsibility  of,  and  schools  for, 
cxxvi. 

Pharmacy,  summary  of  schools  of,  cxxv;  instruc¬ 
tion  in,  in  California,  19;  in  Illinois,  51;  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  79 ;  in  Maryland,  99 ;  in  Massachusetts, 
114 ;  in  Michigan,  127 ;  in  Missouri,  150 ;  in  New 
York,  183 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  220 ;  in  Tennessee, 
242 ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  282;  statistical 
table,  561,  565-568. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  216. 

Philbrick,  John  D.,  extracts  from  report  of,  lvii- 
lix. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  216. 

Police,  municipal  expenditures  for,  compared  with 
cost  of  education,  lxv-lxvi. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of,  88,  89. 

Portland,  Oreg. ,  schools  of,  209. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  162, 163. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198,  200. 

Portugal,  educational  condition  of,  clxvii. 

Potts ville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Powell,  L.  J.,  State  superintendent  of  Oregon,  211. 

Preparatory  courses,  students  in,  ciii. 

Preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  number  of 
classical  and  scientific  students  in,  diagram, 
cii-ciii. 

Preparatory  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Preparatory  schools,  summary  of,  xci-xciii;  statis¬ 
tical  table,  477-486. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  educational  condition  of, 
clxxii. 

Princeton  College,  171r-172. 

Professional  instruction.  See  the  heading  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the 
respective  States. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  226,  227. 

Prussia,  character  of  secondary  instruction  in, 
lxxxviii-lxxxix ;  educational  condition  of,  clx- 
clxi ;  proposed  school  law,  clx ;  education  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  clxi. 

Pruyn,  John  V.  L.,  obituary  notice  of,  189. 

Publications,  educational,  historical,  &c.,  summa¬ 
ry,  clii ;  list  of,  618-633. 

Purdue  University,  58. 

Q. 

Quebec,  educational  condition  of,  clxxii. 

Queensland,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii- 
clxxiv. 

Quincy,  HI.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  efficiency  of  schools  of,  110. 

R. 

Reading,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  216. 

Recommendations  respecting  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  ccv-ccvi. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Reform  schools,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxcix-cei  ; 
additional  school  reported  in  1877,  ccii ;  instruc¬ 
tion  in,  in  California,  20 ;  in  Connecticut,  30 ;  in 
Indiana,  59 ;  in  Iowa,  68 ;  in  Kentucky,  80 ;  in 
Maine,  92-93 ;  in  Maryland,  100 ;  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  115-116;  in  Michigan,  128;  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  164;  in  New  Jersey,  173;  in  New  York, 
184 ;  in  Ohio,  205 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  221 ;  in 
Rhode  1  sland,  229-230 ;  in  V ermont,  253 ;  in 
Wisconsin,  273. 

Rhode  Island,  summary  of  the  educational  condi¬ 
tion  of,  xxv;  abstract,  224-231. 

Rice,  Prof.  Nathan  L.,  obituary  notice  of,  81. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Richmond,  Va.,  schools  of,  257,  258. 

Ritch,  W.  G.,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  New 
Mexico,  290. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Rockford,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Rose,  Chauncey,  obituary  notice  of,  61. 

Rutfner,  William  H.,  State  superintendent  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  261. 

Russia,  educational  condition  of,  clxvii. 
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Rutgers  College,  172. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School,  172. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  schools  of,  251. 

S. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 

St.  John’s  College,  99. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145-146. 

■  St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy,  151-152. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  of,  132, 133. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Salem,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197-200. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  schools  of,  209. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198,  200. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16. 

San  Jos6,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16-17. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  schools  of,  39,  40. 

Savings  hanks  in  schools,  introduction  of,  advo¬ 
cated,  in  Wisconsin,  268. 

Saxony,  educational  condition  of,  clxi. 

Scarborough,  John  C.,  State  superintendent  of 
North  Carolina,  194. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176,  178. 

School  age,  diagram  representing  the,  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  xviii. 

School  districts.  See  Districts. 

School  furniture.  See  Furniture. 

School  law,  changes  in  the,  in  Minnesota,  132 ;  in 
Mississippi,  139;  amendments  to,  in  New  York, 
175-176  ;  changes  in  the,  in  Ohio,  197  ;  revision 
of  the,  urged,  in  Pennsylvania,  213 ;  character 
of  the,  in  Texas,  245 ;  changes  in  the,  in  Idaho, 
284;  in  Washington  Territory,  294. 

School  officers.  See  the  headings  Officers  of  the 
State  School  System  and  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  under  the  respective  States. 

School  term,  means  of  lengthening  the,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  256-257. 

Science,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientific 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  States. 

Science,  summary  of  schools  of,  cxv-cxviii;  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  535-543. 

Scotland,  educational  condition  of,  clxiv-clxvi. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  216. 

Seamen,  training  of,  at  San  Francisco,  19-20. 

Searing,  Edward,  notice  of  report  of,  267. 

Sears,  George  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  173. 

Secondary  instruction.  See  the  heading  Second¬ 
ary  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Secondary  instruction,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
lxxvii-lxxx ;  in  foreign  countries,  lxxxviii-xci, 
clvi,  clxvii,  clxviii,  clxx,  clxxii ;  statistical  table, 
391-476. 

Semmes,  Dr.  A.  J.,  statement  of,  respecting  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Mexico,  289-290. 

Shannon,  Richard  D.,  State  superintendent  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  152. 

Shattuck,  Joseph  C.,  State  superintendent  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  23. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  29. 

Slaughter,  Joseph,  territorial  superintendent  of 
Wyoming,  297. 

Smart,  James  H.,  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  of  Indiana,  remarks  of,  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  ventilation  in  schools,  lxi ;  on  the 
high  School  question,  lxxxiv. 

Smedes,  Albert,  obituary  notice  of,  193 

Smith,  Asa  Dodge,  obituary  notice  of,  1 65. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  obituary  notice  of,  186. 

Smith,  J.  A.,’  State  superintendent  of  Mississippi, 
142. 

Smith,  Dr.  Nathan  R.,  obituary  notice  of,  102. 

Smith,  Prof.  Richard  Somers,  obituary  notice  of, 

102. 

Soldiers’  orphans’  homes,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxc. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

South  Carolina,  summary  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of,  xxvi ;  abstract,  232-236. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute,  235. 

Spain,  educational  condition  of,  clxvii-clxviii. 

Spelling  reform,  report  of  American  Philological 
Association  respecting,  302-303. 

Spelling  Reform  Association,  303.  / 


Springfield,  Ill.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  109. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197,  198,  200. 

State  boards  of  education.  See  the  headings  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  School  System  and  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  under  the  respective  States. 

State  boards  of  examiners.  See  the  heading 
Officers  of  the  State  School  System,  under  the 
respective  States. 

State  reports.  See  the  heading  Elementary  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States. 

State  superintendents.  See  the  headings  Officers 
of  the  State  School  System  and  Chief  State 
School  Officer,  under  the  respective  States. 

States  and  Territories,  summary  of  statistics  of 
school  systems  of,  xvi-xxiii;  statistical  table, 
306-313. 

Stein,  views  of,  respecting  education,  vii. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197,  198,  200. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  172. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  schools  of,  17. 

Stockwell,  Thomas  B.,  State  superintendent  of 
Rhode  Island,  231. 

Study  at  Home,  Society  for  Promoting,  at  Boston, 
114 ;  at  Milwaukee,  272-273. 

Superintendents,  title,  appointment,  and  term  of 
office  of  State  and  territorial,  xliv-xlv. 

Superior  instruction.  See  the  heading  Superior 
Instruction,  under  the  re  sp  e  ctive  State  a . 

Superior  instruction,  meaning  of,  in  the  United 
States,  civ;  condition  of,  cviii-cx.  See,  also, 
Universities  and  colleges. 

Superior  instruction  of  women,  summary  of  sta¬ 
tistics  of  institutions  for  the,  xciii-xcvi ;  statis¬ 
tical  table,  487-502.  See,  also,  the  heading  Su¬ 
perior  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Supervision,  development  of,  in  educational  af¬ 
fairs,  xl-xliii. 

Supervision  of  schools,  lack  of,  in  Louisiana,  83 ; 
suggestions  respecting,  in  Massachusetts,  106; 
changes  in,  urged,  in  Wisconsin,  267-268.  ' 

Sweden,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii. 

Switzerland,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176,  178-179. 


T. 

Tasmania,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiv. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Taylor,  John,  territorial  superintendent  of  Utah, 
292. 

Teachers.  See  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers, 
under  the  respective  States. 

Teachers,  average  monthly  pay  of,  diagram,  xx~ 
xxi ;  number  and  pay  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
clxiii-clxiv ;  in  Ontario,  clxxi;  immaturity  of,  in 
Iowa,  64;  parsimony  toward,  in  Maine,  88;  need 
of  good,  in  Maryland,  96;  improvement  in,  in 
Tennessee,  238. 

Teachers’  institutes.  See  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 

Tennessee,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix;  abstract,  237-243. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  242. 

Tennessee  State  Normal  College,  240. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obituary  notice  of,  118-119. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55-56. 

Territories.  See  States  and  Territories. 

Texas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxvii;  abstract,  244-248. 

Texas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
247. 

Text  books,  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  free, 
in  public  schools,  xxxix-xl ;  free,  urged  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  15 ;  question  of  free,  in  Iowa,  63 ;  uniform 
and  free,  in  Michigan,  122 ;  State  uniformity  of, 
recommended,  in  New  Hampshire,  161-162;  uni¬ 
form  and  free,  urged  for  districts,  in  New  Jersey, 
1G8-169 ;  district  uniformity  of,  advocated,  in 
Pennsylvania,  213-214 ;  advantages  of  free,  urged, 
in  Wisconsin,  268. 

Theology,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientific 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  States. 

Theology,  summary  of  the  statistics  of  schools  of, 
cxxi-cxxii ;  statistical  table,  544-553. 

Thompson,  Hugh  S.,  State  superintendent  of  South 
Carolina,  236. 
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Township  system,  comparison  of,  with  district 
system,  xxxix ;  advantages  of  the,  in  Wisconsin, 
268. 

Trenton,  N.  J\,  schools  of,  169, 170. 

Trinity  College,  28-29. 

Trousdale,  Leon.,  State  superintendent  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  243. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 179. 
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United  States  Military  Academy,  mentioned,  181 ; 

examinations  for  admission  to,'  567. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  mentioned,  99 ;  ex¬ 
aminations  for  admission  to,  567. 
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University  of  West  Virginia,  264. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  271-272. 

Utah,  Territory  of,  291,  292. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176,  179. 

»  V. 

Vacation  schools,  character  and  increase  in  the 
number  of,  cxx-cxxi ;  propriety  of  establishing, 
in  California,  15. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  obituary  notice  of,  186. 
Vanderbilt  University,  cix-cx.' 

Ventilation  of  school-houses,  lx,  302. 

Vermont,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxiv;  abstract,  249-254. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  schools  of,  139. 

Victoria,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiv-clxxv. 
Virginia,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxvi;  abstract,  255-261. 

VonCoelln,  C.  W.,  State  superintendent  of  Iowa,  68. 
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Washburn,  Emory,  obituary  notice  of,  117. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  schools  of,  278-280. 

Washington  Territory,  293-295. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  34. 

Wesleyan  University,  28-29. 

West  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64,  65. 

West  Virginia,  summary  of  the  educational  condi. 
tion  of,  xxix ;  abstract,  262-265. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  schools  of,  263. 

Whitford,  William  C.,  State  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin,  274. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Penn, 
sylvania,  223. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa,,  schools  of,  214,  215,  217. 

Williams,  Prof.  William,  obituary  notice  of,  236. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  217. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  schools  of,  33. 

Wilson,  Prof.  Daniel,  address  of,  301. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormtmd,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  282. 

Winona,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Winsor,  Dr.  F.,  paper  of,  on  school-house  ventila¬ 
tion,  302. 

Wisconsin,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii ;  abstract,  266-274. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107 ;  graded  schools  of, 

Women,  summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for 
the  superior  instruction  of,  xciii-xcvi ;  compari- 
son  of  number  of  regular  and  preparatory  stu¬ 
dents  in  colleges  for,  diagram,  xcvi-xcvii;  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  487-502.  See,  also,  the  heading 
Superior  Instruction,  under  the  respective 
States. 

Woonsocket,  It.  I.,  schools  of,  226,  227-228. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 109-110. 

Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
113.  ’ 

Wright,  C.,  territorial  superintendent  of  Montana., 
288. 

Wurtemberg,  educational  condition  of,  clxi. 

Wyoming,  Territory  of,  296-297. 

Y. 

Yale  College,  28-29. 

Yankton,  Dak.,  schools  of,  277. 

York,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  217. 

Z. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198, 201. 
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